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of  »    R  19/a 

FRENCH  GOVERNMENT  SERIA 

IN  AMERICAN  LIBRARIES 

Prepared  by  the 
A.  L.  A.  COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  DOCUMENTS 

PREFACE 

This  list  originated  in  a  suggestion  made  to  the  foreign  documents 
committee  some  years  ago  by  Mr  Clement  W.  Andrews,  and  is  the 
direct  outcome  of  his  own  work.  It  was  not  at  first  proposed, 
nor  has  it  since  been  attempted,  to  compile  an  exhaustive  bibliog- 
raphy of  French  documents.  The  aim  has  been  simply  to  produce 
a  title  list  of  such  serials  found  in*  certain  American  libraries. 
The  scope  of  the  work  is  defined  in  its  title  —  "A  partial  list  of 
French  government  serials1'  —  and  nothing  more  than  this  should 
be  looked  for  in  it.  Among  important  publications  excluded  are 
the  legislative  proceedings  of  the  several  revolutionary  assemblies, 
those  of  the  consulate  and  the  empire,  and  the  annual  financial  reports 
(comptes)  of  the  several  departments.  Other  omissions  will  be  readily 
observed. 

Yet  to  compile  even  a  partial  list  of  this  nature  involves  an  amount  of 
labor  surprisingly  disproportionate  to  the  result.  Librarians  will  be 
among  the  first  to  admit  this;  and,  since  the  list  was  undertaken  pri- 
marily on  their  behalf,  the  foreign  documents  committee  hopes  for 
indulgence  from  a  portion,  at  least,  of  its  critics.  That  there  are  dis- 
crepancies in  the  work,  none  can  know  so  well  as  its  compilers.  The 
latter  are  aware  also  of  a  defect  particularly  hard  to  eliminate  from  a 
cooperative  list  like  the  present — want  of  complete  uniformity  in  the 
entries.  It  has  not  been  attempted  to  group  all  the  different  titles  of  the 
same  serial  under  a  single  heading,  but  to  bring  together  under  one 
heading  those  titles  which  have  changed  while  the  volume  numbering 
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remains  consecutive ;  when  an  alteration  of  title  coincides  with  a  new 
series  of  volume  numbers,  the  changed  title  has  been  adopted  as  a  head- 
ing. The  committee  hopes  that  the  connection  between  related  entries 
has  been  made  clear  by  means  of  notes  and  references ;  if  in  spite  of 
defects,  the  list  proves  serviceable,  the  sole  purpose  in  compiling  it  will 
have  been  fulfilled. 

The  thanks  of  the  committee  are  heartily  extended  to  those  who  have 
assisted  by  suggestions  and  corrections,  and  to  those  who  have  indicated 
which  documents  are  in  their  own  libraries.  To  Mr  Andrews  and 
Miss  Adelaide  R.  Hasse  the  committee  is  specially  indebted.  To 
Mr  Andrews's  personal  efforts,  both  in  collecting  material  and  in 
arranging  for  publication  what  he  had  brought  together,  completion 
of  the  work  is  in  large  measure  due.  Second  only  to  that  of  Mr  Andrews 
is  the  service  rendered  by  Miss  Hasse.  To  her  long  continued  assistance, 
in  transcribing,  compiling,  revising  and  editing,  is  due  much  of  such 
value  as  the  list  may  possess.  The  director  of  the  New  York  state 
library,  too,  has  placed  the  committee  deeply  in  his  debt,  not  only  by 
publishing  the  list  as  one  of  his  library  bulletins,  but  also  by  allowing 
type  to  stand  while  the  proof  was  being  corrected,  a  period  that  must 
have  seemed  to  him  unreasonably  long. 

The  chairman's  own  labors  (though  he  has  no  desire  to  disclaim  his 

share  of  responsibility)  have  been  chiefly  confined  to  the  pleasant  task 

of  writing  these  introductory  remarks.     Even  this  he  might  have  been 

inclined  to  leave  in  more  competent  hands  were  it  not  that  his  slight 

share  in  the  work  had  left  him  free  to  indicate  and  thank  those  who  have 

borne  its  brunt. 

C.  H.  Gould 

Chairman  A.  L.  A.  committee  on  foreign  documents 
McGill  university,  Montreal 

LIBRARIES  COOPERATING 
WITH    ABBREVIATIONS    USED    IN   THE    LIST 

The  abbreviation  alone  shows  that  the  library  has  a  full  set ;  partial 
sets  are  specified.  Prices  are  given  in  francs  and  hundredths  of  francs  ; 
e.  g.  76  francs  50  centimes  is  given  as  76.50  fr. 

Boat.  ath.  Boston  athenaeum  Imp.adui.  Imprimerie  administrative 

Bost.  pub.  Boston  public  library  Imp.  nat.    Imprimerie  nationale 

Cal.  University  of  California  lib-    Mass.  Massachusetts  state  library 

rary  N.Y.  pub.  New  York  public  library 

Columbia  Columbia  university  library    N.Y.  st.      New  York  state  library 
Cong.  Library  of  congress  Peabody    Peabody  institute,  Baltimore 

Cornell       Cornell  university  library        St  L.  St  Louis  public  library 

Crerar        John  Crerar  library  Wis.  hist.  Wisconsin     state    historical 

Detroit       Detroit  public  library  society 

Harv.         Harvard  university  library       Yale  Yale  university  library 
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LIST  OF  FRENCH  GOVERNMENT  SERIALS 

Album  de  statistique  graphique,  1879-ptf.     v-  I-/^>  4°-     ^ar-  * $7 9~97- 
Imp.  nat.     (Cartes,  plans  et  archives  de  la  statistique,  Direction  des) 
Columbia,  1879-95. 
Cornell,  1892. 
N.  Y.  pub. 

Almanach  national;       annuaire  officiel   de   la   republique      franc; aise 
1724-1899.       Annee  1-201,  8°.        Par.  1724-1899.        Berger-Lev- 
rault  151Y. 
1724-1847     variably     called     •'  Almanach    royal,    almanach    national    and 
almanach  imperial ;  "    1848-52,     "Almanach    national;"    1853-70,    "Almanach 
imperial;"    1871-??,    "Almanach  national." 
Bost.  ath. 

Columbia,  1792,  '99, 1803,  '09,  '10,  '12,  '13,  '26,  '28,  '43,  '85,  '86. 
Cong.  1785-88,  '91,  1807-09,  '36-70,  '73-78,  '80-81,  '87-88. 
Cornell,  1772,  '83,  '93,  '94,  1804,  '11,  '14,  '15,  '17. 
Crerar,  1798,  1897-99. 
Detroit,  1813,  '26,  '33,  '39. 
Harv.  1750,  '63,  '78,  '84,  '89,  1821,  '82-98. 
Mass.  1894-97,  '99. 

N.  Y.  pub.  1724,  '45,  '52,  '74-75,  '81,  '83,  '85,  '89,  '91-93;  1806-99. 
N.  Y.  st.   1738,  '43,  '50,  '53-54,  '5&-88,   '91,   1805-6,  '08,  '12-13,  '18,  '22, 

'29-30,  '34,  '54,  '99. 
Peabody,  1869-78. 

Annates   agronomiques,    187 5-1900.  Ann£e    1-26,   8°.  Par. 

1875-/900.  Masson  i8fr.         (Agriculture,  Direction  de  V) 

8er.  1    1851.    2v. 
Ser.  2    1875-94. 
Ser.  3    I894-/900. 
Publication  suspended  1852-74. 
Cong.  1891-09. 
N.  Y.  pub.  1897-1900. 
Yale,  1875-86. 

Annates    de    Pinstitut    national  *  agronomique,     1876-9^.  Ann6e 

1-23,  8°.      Par.      Berger-Levrault.     (Agriculture,  Ministere  de  1') 
Price  varies  from  6  to  20fr. 
Cong.  1876-79. 
N.  Y.  pub.  1876-79,  '92-96. 
Yale,  1876-85. 

Annates  de  Pobservatoire  astronomique,  magn£tique  et  m£teorologique 
de  Toulouse.      v.  1-2,  40.      Par.  1880-cftl       Gauthier-Villars  306*. 
(Longitudes,  Bureau  des) 
Cong.  v.  1. 
Harv. 
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Annates  de  l'Qbservatoire  de  Bordeaux.       v.  i-k?,  40.      Par.  1885-^p. 
Gauthier-Villars  3ofr.        (Longitudes,  Bureau  des) 
Each  volume  in  two  parts:  pt  1  Memoires;  pt  2  Observations. 
Columbia,  v.  1-3,  4  pt  2,  5-8. 
Cong.  v.  1-8. 
Harv. 
Yale,  v.  1-7. 

Annates  de    Pobservatoire  de  Nice.         v.  i-6,  40.       Par.  1887-pp- 

•  Gauthier-Villars  306*.       (Longitudes,  Bureau  des) 
v.  1  pub.  1899. 
v.  1,  3  Atlas. 

Columbia,  v.  2. 

Cong.  v.  1-3,  6. 

Crerar,  v.  1-6. 

Harv. 

N.  Y.  pub.  v.  1-6. 

Yale,  v.  1-6. 

Annates  de  l'observatoire  de  Paris;  mSmoires.        v.  1-22,4°.      Par. 
1856-ptf.        Gauthier-Villars  276".       (Longitudes,  Bureau  des) 
v.  1-5  (1856-59;  pub.  as  Annate*  ...  v.  §-22  (I86I-96)  as  Annates  . .  .  memoires. 
Atlas,    pts  1-9  comprising  54   cartes  ecliptiqaes.    12f r. 
Cong.  v.  1-19,  22. 
Crerar,  v.  1-22. 
Harv.  v.  1-10. 
N.  Y.  pub.  v.  1-22. 

Annates  de  l'observatoire  de  Paris;    observations,  1800-90.       v.  1-45, 
4°.        Par.  1858-9&  Gauthier-Villars  4ofr.  (Longitudes, 

Bureau  des) 
v.  1-24  (1800-69)  only,  have  volume  number. 
Columbia,  v.  1-24;  1870-82. 
Crerar. 

Cong.  v.  1-24,  [25-38],  [43],  [45]. 
Harv.  v.  1-3,  12-15. 
N.  Y.  pub. 

Annates  de  la  science  agronomique  francaise  et  etrangere ;  organe  des 
stations  agronomiques   et   des  laboratoires  agricoles,  public    sous 
les  auspices  du  ministere  de  ^agriculture,  1884-/900.      Annee  i-/d, 
8°.         Par.  1884-/900.         Berger-Levrault  24ft-.         (Agriculture, 
Ministere  de  V) 
Ser.  I  1884-03.     Annee  1-10. 
8er.  2  1894-/000.    Anude  1-6. 
Cornell,  Ann6e  1-15. 
Cong.  Annee  1-15;  ser.  2,  ann£e  1. 
N.  Y.  pub.  8er.  2,  uun6e  3-6. 
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Annates  des  mines  ;  ou,  Recueil  de  raemoires  sur  Texploitation  des  mines 
et  sur  les  sciences  et  les  arts  qui  s'y  rattachent,  iSi6-ipoo.    8°.     Par. 
Vicq-Dunod  2ofr.        (Annales  des  mines,  Commission  des) 
Ser.  1    1816-26.    13v.  Ser.  5    (Mernoires)   1852-61.    20  v. 

Ser.  2    1827-31.    8v.  Ser.  6    1862-71.    20v. 

8er.  3    1832-41.    20v.  Ser.  7    1872-81.    20v. 

8er.  4    1842-51.    20v.  Ser.  8    1882-91.    20v. 

Ser.  9    1892-/o<x>.     v.  I-/7. 

Partie  administrative ;  ou,  Recueil  des  lois,  d£crets,  arrets  et  autres 

actes  concernant  les  mines  et  usines. 
Ser.  5    (origine)    1852-61.    lOv.  Ser.  8    1882-91.     lOv. 

Ser.  6    1862-71.     lOv.  Ser.  9    1892-9?.    v.  IS. 

Ser.  7    1872-81.    lOv. 

Table   alphab£tique  et  analytique  des  matieres   contenues  dans 

la  i-9e  se>.  1831-pj.     7V.  8°. 
Coot.  fr.  Journal  des  mines. 
Cal. 

Columbia,  lacks  Ser.  1,  v.  1,  3-13. 
Cong.  1826-97  imperfect. 

Cornell,  lacks  Ser.  6,  v.  10,  M6moires ;  ser.  5-6,  Table. 
Crerar. 
Harv. 

Mass.  Ser.  2-4. 
N.  Y.  pub. 

N.  Y.  at.  Imperfect  set. 
Peabody. 

Wis.  hist.  Extracts  only. 
Yale. 

Annates  des  ponts  et  chaussees ;  memoires  et  documents  relatifs  a  Tart 
des  constructions  et  au  service  de  Ting£nieur;  lois,  decrets,  arrets 
et  autres  actes  concernant  l'administration  des  ponts  et  chaussees, 
1831-pp.  Ann£e  i-6St  8°.  Par.  1831-pp.  Vicq-Dunod  25ft*. 
(Annales  des  ponts  et  chaussees,  Commission  dqs) 
8er.  1    M6inoires  et  documents.    1831-40.    20v. 

—  Lois  et  ordonnanoes.    1831-40.     lOv. 
Ser.  2    Memoires  et  documents.     1841-50.    20v. 

—  Lois  et  ordonnances.     1841-50.     lOv. 
Ser.  3    Memoires  et  documeuts.  1851-60.    20v. 

—  Lois  et  ordonnances.  1851-60.     lOv. 
Ser.  4    M6moires  et  documents.  1861-70.    20v. 

—  Lois  et  ordonnances.  1861-70.     lOv. 
Ser.  5    Mernoires  et  documents.  1871-80.     20 v. 

—  Lois  et  ordonnances.     1871-80.     10 v. 
Ser.  6    Memoires  et  documents.  1881-90.    20v. 

—  Lois  et  ordonnances.     1881-90.     lOv. 
Ser.  7    Memoires  et  documents.  1891-9&    v.  1-/^. 

—  Lois  et  ordonnances.    1891-9<P.     v.  IS. 
Personnel.     1843-9?.    8°. 
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In  1849  Lois  .  .  .  changed  to  Lois,  (Hereto,  arrets.  Personnel  before  1843 
formed  part  of  Lois  .  .  .  from  1853  also  entitled  Annuaire  du  ministers  des 
travaux  publics  pour  Vannte  .  .  .  Before  1870  Lois  and  Personnel  are  sometimes 
bound  together. 

Cal. 

Columbia. 

Cong.. 

Cornell. 

Crerar. 

Harv. 

N.  Y.  pub. 

N.  Y.  st.  Ser.  1,  2,  7  ;  3,  5,  6  imperftct. 

Peabody. 

St  L.  Ser.  4, 1869-70 ;  ser.  5,  1872-78. 

Yale,  Ser.  4-7,  1867-99.     (Sheffield  sci.  sch.) 

Annates  du  bureau  central  m£teorologique  de  France,  pi.  40.  Par. 
i877-p<£  Gauthier-Villars  15ft.  (Instruction  publique,  Ministere 
del') 

1  Etudes  des  orages  en  France  et  Mdmoires  divers,  1878-85. 

2  Bulletin  des  observations  franchises  et  Revue  climatologique,  1878-85. 

3  Pluies  en  Frauce ;    observations  publiees  avec  la  cooperation  du  ministere 

des  travaux  publics,  1877-85. 

4  M<H6orologie  g<Sue>ale,  1878-85.    15  and  25  fr. 

From  1886  the  Annalts  comprise  three  annual  volumes,  each  15fr. 

1  M6moires,  I886-96. 

2  Observations,  I886-96. 

3  Pluies  en  France,  I886-96. 

Cong.  1877-95. 
Crerar,  1897. 
Harv. 

N.  Y.  pub.  4,  1881;  1896. 

Yale,  Etudes  1878-83;    Bulletin    1878-82;    Pluies  en  France   1877-83; 
M6t6orologie  1878-83. 

Annates  du  bureau  des  longitudes  et  de  Vobservatoire  astronomique  de 
Montsouris,  1877-^7.  v.  1-5,  40.  Par.  1877-^7.  Gauthier- 
Villars  25fr.         (Longitudes,  Bureau  des) 

Columbia,  v.  2-5. 

Cong. 

Crerar. 

Harv. 

N.  Y.  pub. 

Yale. 

Annates  du  commerce  exterieur ;  publies  par  fascicules  mensuels,  1843- 
gg.  Ser.  3.  Annee  i-fj.  Par.  Imp.  nat.  15ft.  (Com- 
merce, Direction  du) 

The  first  two  series  are  counted  as  documents  from  the  department  of  agricul- 
ture and  commerce  and  are  composed  as  follows :  ser.  1,  40  cahiers  appeared 
1825-39  inclusive  uuder  title  ExtraiU  (Vavis  divers;  ser.  2  was  continued  in 
documents  on  foreign  commerce  which  were  published  1840-42  inclusive  in  the 
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bulletin  du  ministh-e  de  V agriculture  et  du  commerce;  ser.  3,  do.  1-529,  Jan.  1843- 
¥*eb.  1851,  have  title  Document*  sur  le  commerce  exterieur.  Each  month  several 
numbers  were  issued  with  consecutive  numbering  from  Jan.  1843.  Each  number 
"was  devoted  to  a  separate  country  and  the  numbers  for  each  country  were 
divided  into  two  groups  " Legislation  commerciale "  and  " Fails  commerciaux" 
Each  group  had  also  a  consecutive  numbering. 

Orders  for  years  preceding  1882  should  be  addressed  to  the  Ministre  du 
commerce. 

Columbia. 

Cong.  1843-99  imperfect. 

Crerar,  1897-99. 

N.  Y.  pub.  1843-74  imperfect;  187&-99  complete. 

N.  Y.  at.  1843-63  imperfect. 

Annates  du  conservatoire  des  arts  et  metiers,  1861-pp.        v.  1-27,  8°. 
Par.  1861-99.         Gauthier-Villars  12ft.  (Instruction  publique, 

Minist£re  de  P) 
Ser.  1    1861-77.    lOv. 
8er.  2    1889-98.    lOv. 
Ser.  3    1899.    v.  1,  fasc.  1-4. 
Columbia,  v.  1-8. 
Cornell,  1866,  no.  24  ;  ser.  2,  v.  4. 
Crerar. 
Harv. 
N.  Y.  pub. 

Annates  du  mus£e  Guimet,  1880-fpoo.     v.  1-29,  40.     Par.    Leroux. 
(Instruction  publique,  Ministere  de  Y) 
Price  varies  from  12  to  75  fr. 

Columbia,  v.  1-7,  21,  22,  24. 

Cong.  v.  1-6,  8. 

Harv. 

N.  Y.  pub. 

N.Y.st. 

Peabody. 

Yale. 

Annates      du      mus£e     Guimet ;     bibliotheque      d'etudes, .    1892-^. 
v.  l-c?,  8°.     Par.     Leroux.     (Instruction  publique,  Ministere  de  Y) 
Price  varies  from  12  to  20  fr. 
Harv. 
N.  Y.  pub. 
Yale,  v.  1-7. 

Annates  du  musee  Guimet;    bibliotheque  de  vulgarisation,    iov.  180. 
Par.   1889-^d.       Leroux  3.50ft.      (Instruction  publique,   Ministere 
de  Y) 
Volumes  are  not  numbered. 

Contents  : 

Les  moines  egyptiens,  par  E.  Amtilineau  ;  vie  tie  Schnoudi.      380p.       1889. 
Pre*cis  de  l'bistoire  des  religions;  pt  1,  Religions  de  l'lnde  par  L.  de  Millou6. 
335p.        1890. 
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Lee  Helens,  histoire  d'un  empire  oublie,  par  A.  H.  Sayce.      210p.      1891. 
ygXes  symboles,  les  eniblemes  et  les  accessoires  da  culte  chez  les    Aonaniites 
par  G.  Dumoutier.      172p.      1891. 

Les  Y6zidiz ;  Episodes  de  l'histoire  des  adorateurs  du  diable,  par  J.  Menant. 
232p.      1892. 

Le  culte  des  morts  dans  le  celeste  empire  et  1' Ann  am  compare*  au  culte  des. 
aucetres  dans  Vantiquite'  occi  den  tale,  par  Bouinais  et  A.  Paulus.  267p, 
1893. 

Return  £  de  l'histoire  de  l'fegypte,  par  E.  AmeUiueau.      323p.      1894. 

Le  bois  sec  retleuri,  rouian  core*en;  tr.  par  Hong-Tjyoug-On.      192p.       1895. 

La  saga  de  Nial,  tr.  par  R.  Dareste.      358 p.      1896. 

Les  castes  dans  l'lnde,  par  E.  Senart.      257p.      1896. 

Introduction  a  la  philosopbie  Ve\lanta,  par  F.  M.  Miiller,  tr.  par  L.  Sorg, 
206p.        1899. 

Harv.    Los  Helens,  (in  English). 

Les  Ydzidiz;  Les  castes  dans  l'lnde. 
N.  Y.  pub. 

Annates  du  museum   national   d'histoire   naturelle.     2ov.   40.       Par. 
1802-13.         (Museum  d'histoire  naturelle) 
Table.        v.  21.        1827. 

Cont.  as  M4moires  du  museum  d  'histoire  naturelle. 
Columbia. 
Harv. 
N.  Y.  pub. 
Peabody. 
Yale. 
Annates    hydrographiques ;      recueil    d'avis,    instructions,    documents 
relatifs   a   Phydrographie    et    a    la    navigation,    1849-pp.     Ann6e 
1-5/,  8°.         Par.         Challamel    12  fr.         ( Hydro graphique  de  la 
marine,  Service) 

Ser.  1  1849-78.  v.  4-41. 
Ser.  2  1879-^.  v.  \-20. 
For  v.  1-3  see  Melanges  hydrographiques. 

Index   alphab6tique    des    noins  de    lieux    contenus  dans   les  volumes  1-28 
(annees  1846-65).     1870. 
v.  29-41  (annees  1866-78).     1879. 

Annales  maritimes  et  coloniales ;  ou,  Recueil  de  lois  et  ordonnances 
royales,  reglements  et  decisions  minist£rielles,  memoires,  observa- 
tions et  notices  particulieres,  et  generalement  de  tout  ce  qui  peut 
interesser  la  marine  et  les  colonies,  sous  les  rapports  militaires, 
administratifs,  judiciaires,  nautiques,  consulaires  et  commerciaux; 
publie"  avec  Papprobation  de  M.  le  ministre  de  la  marine  et  des 
colonies  par  M.  Bajot.      108  v.  8°.      Par.  1816-47. 

1809-47.    v.  1-91 ;  91  6i*-103;  v.  104-7  tables. 

Table  m6thodique  et  raisonn6e.      2 v.  8°.      Par.  1843-51. 

partie  non-offlcielle.      3v.  8°.      Par.  1844-51. 

v.  1  and  2,  not  issued  till  1818,  covered  1809-15.  v.  44-76  are  marked  2e 
se"r.   but   not  separately  numbered   in    the    series;  v.  77-103,  3e  ser.  in  like 
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manner.  Pub.  in  two  parts,  1  Parti*  officielle  (lois  et  ordonnances),  and  2 
Par  tie  non  officielle  (sciences  ei  arts).  Discontinued  at  close  of  1847 ;  the 
official  portion  thenceforth  issued  in  the  Bulletin  officiel  de  la  marine;  the  scien- 
tific cont.  under  title  Nouvelles  annales  de  la  marine  et  des  colonies. 

Cong.  1846,  '47  imperfect. 

Harv. 

N.  Y.  pub. 

Annales  parlementaires,  see  Journal  officiel. 

Title  of  that  portion  of  the  Journal  officiel  comprising  the  d6bats  parlemen- 
taires and  documents  of  the  senate  and  chamber  of  deputies. 

Annales  scientifiques  de  l^cole  normale  supSrieure.       AnnSe  1-35,  4°« 
Par.  1864-pp.     Gauthier-Villars  306*.     (Instruction  publique,     Min- 
istere de  1') 
Ser.  1    7v.    1864-70. 
Ser.  2    12v.    1872-83. 
Ser.  3    v.  1-/6.    1884-??. 

Table  des  matieres  et  noms  d'auteurs  contenns  dans  lea  deux  premieres  series. 
4°.     1887.    2fr. 
Cal. 

Columbia. 
Cornell. 
Harv. 
N.  Y.  pub. 
Yale. 

Annuaire    agricole,    commercial    et    industriel    des    colonies    de    la 
r^publique  fran9aise,  1885-^7.     8°.     Par.     Imp.  nat.     (Colonies, 

Administration  centrale  des) 
N.  Y.  pub.  1887,  '88,  '90,  IB,  '94-»96. 

Annuaire  colonial,  1887-pp.        v.  i-/j,  8°.        Par.       Challamel  iofr. 

(Colonies,  Ministere  fles) 
Cornell,  1898. 
N.  Y.  pub.  1891-92,  >94,  '97. 
N.  Y.  at.  1899. 

Annuaire  de  l'administration  des  contributions  directes  et  du  cadastre, 

1883-pp.    Ann6e  1-/7, 8°.    Par.  Imp.   nat.    (Contributions  directes, 

Direction  g£n£rale  des) 
Harv.  1886  wanting. 
N.  Y.  pub.  1883-85,  >87-98. 

Annuaire     de    Padministration     penitentiaire,   ifyp.       8°.       Melun. 
Imp.  adm.       (Interieur,  Ministere  de  1') 

Annuaire  de  l'Alglrie  et  des  colonies.       3  V.       1859-60. 

Cont.   as  Revue  maritime  et  coloniale;  cont.  fr.  Revue    coloniale;    sometimes 
bonnd  as  Revue  algerienne. 

Annuaire  de  Panne  de  Pinfanterie,  i88o-pp.      Ann6e  1-20,  8°.      Par. 
Berger-Levrault  7-5ofr.     (Guerre,  Ministere  de  la) 

Annuaire  de  Parm£e  coloniale,  1893-P&        Ann£e   1-5,  8°.        Par. 
Charles- La vauzel J e  2fr.      (Guerre,  Ministere  de  \a) 
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Annuaire  de  Parm6e  francaise,  1819-pp.      8°.      Par.      Berger-Lev- 
rault  i2fr.     (Guerre,  Ministere  de  la) 
1819-47  pub.  under  title   Annuaire  de  Vttat  militaire;    1848-70  pub.    under 
title   Annuaire   militaire;   no   volumes  issued    1871-72;   1873  title  changed  to 
Annuaire  de  Varme'e  francaise.  (Lorenz) 

Bost.  ath.  1863-67,  '97. 

Cornell,  1883,  '85,  '86. 

Harv.  1877-1900. 

N.  Y.  pub.  1830-46,  76-82,  '86-96,  '98-99. 

N.  Y.  st.  1899. 

Annuaire  de  Pecole  pratique  des  hautes  eludes ;  section  des  sciences 
historiques  et  philologiques,  1893-Tpoo.  8°.  Par.  Imp.  nat  2fr. 
(Instruction  publique,  Ministere  de  P) 

Bost.  ath.  1895-98. 

Columbia,  1895-97. 

Cornell,  1896. 

Harv.  1893-1900. 

N.  Y.  pub.  1899. 

Annuaire  de  Penseignement  primaire,  1885-pp.     v.  1-/5,  8°.       Par. 
Colin  3&.     (Instruction  publique,  Ministere  de  P) 
Columbia,  1889-94. 
Crerar,  1897-99 
Harv.  1892-1900. 

Annuaire  de  Petat  militaire,  see  Annuaire  de  Parm£e  franchise. 

Annuaire  de    Pinstitut    de    France,   1796-18^.       Par.       Imp.   nat. 
1. 50ft". 
Title  varies  to  correspond  with   variations    in    the    form    of  government. 
Annuaire  not  applied  to  earlier  volumes. 

Columbia,  1889-96.  « 

Cong.  1841,  '43-44,  '50,  '56-77. 

Cornell,  1868,  '82. 

Crerar,  1833-99  imperfect. 

Harv.  1797,  1800,  '01,  '04,  '05,  '07,  '08,  '10-15,  '17-19,  '21-74,  77-1900. 

N.  Y.  pub.  1796,  '98,  1802,  '07,  '11-15,  '17-19. 

N.  Y.  st.  1899. 

Annuaire  de   Pobservatoire  de  Montsouris;   meteorologie,  agriculture 
hygiene,  1871-pp.        180.       Par.  1872-pp.       pauthier-Villars  2ft 
From  1888  suhti tie iMe'teorologie,  chimie,  micrographies  applications  a  V hygiene. 
1894-95  Analyse  et  travaux  added. 
1892-93  in  1  v. 

1899  Title   changes   to   Annuaire    de   V  observatoire    municipale  de   Paris,    d\ 
Observatoire  de  Montsouris. 
Cal.  Imperfect  set. 
Columbia,  1883-85,  '98-99. 
Cong.  1873-78.  '80,  '82,  '83,  '87-93,  '95-99. 
Crerar. 
Harv. 
N.  Y.  pub.  1877-99. 
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Annuaire  de  la  gendarmerie  de  1'  inteVieur,  de  l'Algene,  de  la  Tunisie 
des  colonies,  de  la  garde  republicaine,  et  de  la  gendarmerie  maritime. 
/<fy>7,  8°.       Par.  1897.       L6autey  2fr.        (Guerre,  Ministere  de  la) 
N.  Y.  pub.  1897. 

Annuaire  de  la  marine  de  commerce  franchise ;  guide  du  commerce 
d'importation,   et     d'exportation,     1884-98.  Ann£e  1-/5,     f°. 

Havre.  Imp.  du  commerce  i6fr.       (Marine,  Ministere  de  la) 
N.  Y.  pub.  1890,  '92,  '96,  '98. 

Annuaire  de    la  marine  et  des  colonies,  1853-/^00.       8°.       Par. 
Berger-Levrault  yfr.  (Marine,  Ministere  de  la) 
No  issue  for  1871 ;  1853-70,  '90-1900  have  title  Annuaire  de  la  marine.    See  also 
fitrenne*  maritime*  ;  £tat  general  de  la  marine  et  dee  colonies. 
Cong.  1862.  '68,  78-81. 
N.  Y.  pub. 

Annuaire  de  la  republique  frangaise  presente  au  corps  legislatif  par  le 
bureau  des  longitudes,  see  Annuaire  public  par  le  bureau  des  longi- 
tudes. 

Annuaire  des  bibliotheques  et  des  archives,  1886-1900.      Ann6e  1-/5, 
180.       Par.     Hachette.       (Instruction  publique,  Ministere  de  V) 
Columbia,  1887-90,  '93,  '95,  '98. 
Cong.  1886-92,  '96-97. 
Harv. 

N.  Y.  pub.  1897-1900. 
N.  Y.  st.  1895,  >98, 1900. 

Annuaire  des  douanes,  1 863-^p.       Ann6e  i-jd,  120.       Par.       Berger- 
Levrault  2.50ft-.     (Douanes,  Direction  generate  des) 
N.  Y.  pub.  1897. 

Annuaire  des  marees  de  la  Basse-Cochinchine  et  du  Tonkin,  1898. 

49P.  320.     Par.     Imp.  nat    75c.     (Hydrographique  de  la  marine, 

Service) 
Appears  since  1882. 

Annuaire  des  marges  des  c6tes  de  France,  i8g8.         37zp.  180.        Par. 
Imp.  nat.  ifr.  (Hydrographique  de  la  marine,  Service) 
.   Harv.    1881. 

Annuaire  des  postes,  1843-79.    8°-    ^2LT- 

Cont.  as  Annuaire  du  ministere  des  postes  et  des  telegraphes  de  France.' 

Annuaire  des  societes  savantes  de  la  France  et  de  Tetranger ;  publie 
sous  les  auspices  du  ministere  de  l'instruction  publique,  1846.     iv. 
8°.     Par.  1846. 
Followed  by: 

2  Revue  des  society  savantes  de  la  France  et  de  l'tHrangcr ;  publide  sous  les 
auspices  du  minist«»re  de  l'instruction  publique,  1848.        Iv.    8°.       Par.  1848. 

Followed  &y  .• 

3  Bulletin  des  soci&c's  savantes,  missions  scieutifiques  et  litte>aires ;    comite 
de  la  langue,  de  Phintoire  et  des  arts  de  la  France.       2v.  8°.      Par.  1854-55. 

No.  123  of  Collection  de  document*  inedits. 
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(■unt.  under  title: 

4  Kovuo  dtw  sodettfs  savantes  de  la  France  et  de  Pe'tranger;  publiSe  sous  les 
uUMplocM  <lu  mluistre  do l'instruction  publique  et  des  cultes.      v.  1,  8°.      Par. 

IHftll. 

t'unt.  UHtUr  title : 

h  Uovtio  do*  wooitU^s  savantes,  publico  sons  les  auspices  da  mioistre  de  Pin- 
ftlriM'tlmi  publique  et  des  oultes ;  travaux  des  soci£tea  savantes  de  la  France 
ot  \U%  VM  I'Miitfor ;  documents  ine'dits ;  missions  scientifiques  et  litteraires  donnees 
par  lit  gouvorneinent ;   revue  bibliographique.        v.  2-5,  8°.        Par.  1857-58. 

Cunt.  HHttvr  title: 

(1  HiiMin  ilrM  HoolAtea  savantes  des  d£  partem  en  ts,  publiee  sous  les  auspices  du 
Mtllilnho  do  riiiHtruction  publique  et  des  oultes;  comite*  imperial  des  travaux 
IiImI<»|I«|Uom  0(  iW*  M(>oi<5tes  savantes;  etudes  bistoriques,  archlologiqnes  et  sci- 
i«Mlltl(|un«  mil  la  province ;  revue  des  travaux  dessoci6t6s  savantes;  bibliographic 
piovlimlwlo  J  documents  bistoriques;  missions  scientifiques  et  littlraires. 

8iM\  U.    M  v,  8°.     Par.  1859-62. 

(font.  In  two  independent  publications;  for  second  part  see  Revue  dee  eoctitft 
»uvuntt>*  i   wfanw*  wathdmatiques,  physiques  et  naturelles. 

Km.  M     4 v.N".     Par.  1863-64. 

(uhI,  umfar  title: 

ICttvuo  dim  NoolAtri*  Mavantes  des  d£parteraents ;  publi^e  sous  les  auspices  du 
liiluUhd  di<  riimtrunlton  publique. 

Nur.  4,     iOv.  H".     Pur.  1865-69. 

Km.  h,      Mv.  W\    Par.  1870-75. 

Kim.  0,      Mv.  M",     Pur.  1875-79. 

Ni.i   7,      llv.  H'\     Par.  1880-81. 

Tubln  n«Mtitralo  dim  Bulletins  du  comite'  des  travaux  bistoriques  et  de  la  Revue 
dim  mmlfllim  mi  v  mi  ton,  par  O.  Teissier.        8°.        Par.  1873.        Imp.  nat. 
No.  lift  of  (Whvtloit  de  dooumente  intdite. 

Till*  liulm  oovmn  tbe  various  llulletine  and  Revues  of  the  comite*  des  travaux 
hUhulquim  tn  tint  end  of  Mer.  4  of  Revue  dee  eoexiUe  savantes. 

Columbia,  No.  .'»  «;  wr.  3-5;  ser.  6,  v.  1-6;  ser.  7,  v.  4-5. 

Univ.     1KM  HI 

NY.  pub. 

I'Mtmity,    No.  f»  6;  ser.  3. 

Yalf,     No.  a-H;  nor.  3-7. 

AlMUMtite    tt^M    Mviuliruts  professionnels,    industriels,    commerciaux   et 
agiuoU-h,    1889  y?.      Annee   i-p,  8°.       Par.   1889-^7.      Berger- 
|.v\iauli  $lr.       (Commerce,  Ministere  du) 
NY.  pub.  IH1M1. 
AlUUUfcU*    diplomatique    et    consulaire    de    la    republique    franchise, 
iH^ii  i/S.       Amice  1  41*      Par.      Berger-Levrault  8.5ofr.    (Affaires 
v'liaugvMv.i,  MiniMtcrr  des) 
Nmv\  ^1.    IM7*  A  >•  l-«*». 
tkmi.  *ih.  IHttt,  W, 
IlUiy.  \HVI,  W  MH>. 

NY  k>¥*  \*n-$& 
AtUUWtU'9  du  bureau  de*  longitudes,  see  Annuaire  publie  par  le  bureau 
dv*  Utugiiiutv*. 
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Annuaire  du  corps  de  sante*  de  Parmee  de  terre,  1853-j^.    Annee  i-^<?, 
8°.       Par.       Larousse.       (Sante  de  la  guerre,  Service  de) 
v.  1    1853. 
v.  2    1856. 
v.  $-48    1859-9& 

Also  iocl.  iu  Bulletin  du  service  de  sante'. 

Annuaire  du  ministere  de  ^agriculture,  1868-pp.      8°.     Par.  1869-pp. 
Imp.  nat.       ( A griculture,  Ministere  del') 

N.  Y.  pub.  1898-99 
Annuaire  du  ministere  des  postes   et  des    telegraph es    de    France, 
1880-97.      8°.      Par.      Dupont    3.506*.    (Postes    et    t£16graphes, 
Direction  genlrale  des) 
Cont.  fr.  Annuaire  des  postes. 

Annuaire  du  ministere  des  travaux  publics,    see  Annales  des  ponts  et 
chauss£es. 
Alternative  title  of  Personnel  of  same. 

Annuaire  du  ministere  du  commerce,  de  1'  Industrie,  des  postes  et  des 
t£l£graphes.       8°.      Par.      Imp.  nat.      (Commerce,  Ministere  du) 
Pt  1    Personnel. 
Pt  2    Legislation. 

N.  Y.  pub.  1897-98. 

Annuaire    du    service  d'&at-major   et    des    officiers   breveted,   i88g. 
Ann6e  /,  8°.         Par.        Berger-Levrault  50*.        (fitat-Major,  Ser- 
vice d' ) 
Publication  of  the  Revue  generate  de  Vitat-major. 

Annuaire  g£ne>al  des  finances,  1889 — 1900  Ann£e  i-io,  8°. 

Par.  1889-99.      Berger-Levrault  6fr.      (Finances,  Ministere  des) 
Columbia.  » 

Crerar. 
N.  Y.  pub.  1897-1900. 

Annuaire  m£t£orologique,  see  Annuaire  de  Fobservatoire  de  Montsouris, 

Annuaire  militaire,  see  Annuaire  de  Parmde  francaise. 

Annuaire  public  par  le    bureau    des    longitudes    avec    des    notices 
scientifiques,  an  7  (1798),  1 804-/900.    160,  180  &  240.    Par.  An  6 
(1797)-I9°°*      Gauthier-Villars  2  fr.  (Marine,  Ministere  de  la) 
Formerly  Annuaire  de  la  republique  francaise  .  .  . 

Boat.  ath.  1812,  '17,  '35-61,  '63,  '66. 

Columbia,  1819-^4,  '46-72,  76-79,  '83-99. 

Crerar. 

Detroit,  1836. 

Harv.  1800-3,  '06-1900. 

N.  Y.  pub.  1798-1802,  1804-1900. 

N.  Y.  at.  1825-63. 

St  L.  1856,  '66,  '84. 

Yale,  1865,  '66,  '84. 
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Annuaire  special  de  Farme  de  la   gendarmerie,    1899.      8°.      Par. 
Charles-Lavauzelle  30*.       (Guerre,  Ministere  de  la) 

Annuaire  special  de  l'etat-major  general  de  Paroiee  etabli  d'apres  des 
documents     authentiques,  1899.        Par*         Leautey.        (Guerre, 
Minis'ere  de  la) 
N.  Y.  pub.  1899. 

Annuaire  special  du  service  du  recrutement,  1896-pp.       Annee  1-^, 
8°.       Par.      Berger-Levrault  2.5ofr.      (Guerre,  Ministere  de  la) 

Annuaire   statistique    de  la  France,   iSjS-98.      v.  i-*r<£     8°.      Par. 

Berger-Levrault  7.500*.     (Travail,  Office  du) 

Bost.  ath.  1878. 

Columbia,  \.  8,  12-18. 

Cong.  1878-91. 

Cornell. 

N.  Y.  pub. 

N.  Y.  st.  v.  15-16. 

St  L.  1897-98. 

Archives  de  la  commission  des  monuments  historiques,  pubises   par 

ordre    de    son    excellence    M.    Achille    Fould,   ministre    d'etat. 

131   pt.  pi.  P.       Par.  1856-74.       (Instruction  publique,  Ministere 

del') 
Cet  ouvrage,  public*  par  Viollet-le-Duc,  Questel,  Boeswillevvald,  Duban,  Van- 
doyer,  etc.,  a  para,  de  1856  a  1873,  eu  130  livraisons. 

Cette  Edition,  qui  u'a  pas  etc*  mise  dans  le  commerce,  a  He  tir6e  a  150  exeni- 
plaires  sur  jmpier  de  Cliiue  et  200  sur  papier  ordinaire. 

Une  autre  edition  publico  chez  l'^diteur  Gide,  dans  le  format  in-folio,  a  6te* 
mise  eu  vente  au  prix  de  5  fr.  la  livraison  et  6  fr.  avec  les  planches  sur  papier  de 
Chine.      (Lorenz  5:38)      Ed.  pub.  by  Gide  has  136  pt,  text  forming  pt  130-36. 
Bost.  ath. 
Cal. 

Columbia. 

Cornell,  Viollet-le-Duc.  Dessins  incMits.  1880;  Mouographie  de  Pancienue 
e*glise  de  Vdzelay.  1873. 
Harv. 

Archives  de  la  commission  scientifique  du   Mexique,  publiees  sous  les 
auspices  du  ministere  de  l'instruction  publique.        3  v.  8°.         Par. 
1865-69.         (Instruction  publique,  Ministere  de  V) 
Cong. 
Crerar. 
N.  Y.  pub. 
Peabody. 
Yale. 

Archives  de    medecineet  de  pharmacie  militaires,   1883-98.      v.  *-j2 

Par.  Rue    Saint-Guillaume,    26.  2ofr.   (Sante  de  la  guerre 

Service  de) 
Table  gSneralc,  1883-92,  v.  1-20.      94p.  8°.      Par.  1894. 
Cont.  fr.  Becueil  de  mtmoires  de  medeeine,  de  chirurgie  et  de  pharmacie  miUtaire*. 
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Archives  de  m£decine  navale  et  coloniale,  1864-9&      v.  1-70.       Par. 
Doin  146-.       (Sante  de  la  marine,  Service  de) 
Before  Jaly  1890  title  was  Archive*  de  mddecine  navale. 

Archives  des  missions  scientifiques  ct  litteVaires,  1850-90.        31  v.  8°. 
(Instruction  publique,  Ministere  de  V ) 
■8er.  1    1850-69.    8v. 
Ser.  2    1864-72.    7v. 
8er.  3    1873-90.    16v. 

v.  16  (v.  15  bin)   has  title    Table  generate  des    archives  .  .  .    contenant    let 
irois  series  jusquf  au  tom&ij  inclus. 

Cont.  as  Nouvelles  archives  des  missions  scientifiques. 
Columbia. 

Cornell,  Ser.  3,  v.  6,  14. 
Harv. 
N.  Y.  pub. 
Peabody. 
Yale. 

Archives  du  museum  d'histoire  naturelle,  see  Archives  pubises  par  les 
professeurs  .  .  . 

Archives  parlementaires  de  1787  a  i860;  recueil  complet  des  debats 
legislatifs  et  politiques  des  chambres  franchises.       40.      Par.   1862- 
gp.      Dupont  20ft*. 
8er.  1    1787-99.    v.  1-j6. 
8er.  2    1800-60.    v.  I-/00. 

Tables  ohronologiques  et  alphabltiqqes  .  .  .  aux  tomes  1-14,  deuxieme  ser., 
annexe  an  tome  15,  deuxieme  s£r. 
Imprime*  par  ordre  du  s6nat  et  de  la  chambre  des  deputes. 
Ser.  1  began  publication  1879. 
Columbia. 

Cornell,  Ser.  1,  v.  1-53. 
Harv. 
Mass. 
N.  Y.  pub. 
Peabody. 

Archives    pubises    par    les    professeurs-administrateurs  du    museum 
d'  histoire  naturelle.     iov.  40.     Par.  1839-61.    (Museum  d'  histoire 
naturelle) 
Cont.  fr.  Nouvelles  annates  ;  ou,  Recueil  de  memoires. 
Cont.  as  Nouvelles  archives  ... 
Boat.  ath.  1839-41. 
Columbia. 
Cong.  v.  9. 
Cornell,  v.  5. 
Harv. 
N.  Y.  pub. 
N.  Y.  st. 
Peabody. 
Yale. 
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Bibliographic  des  travaux  scientifiques  .  .  .  publics  par  les  societes 
savantes  de  la  France  par  J.  Deniker.  v.  /,  pt  f-2,  40.  Par. 
i8g5-V7.       Imp.  nat.       (Instruction  publique,  Ministere  de  P) 

Crcrar. 
Harv.  Tl  1. 
N.  Y.  pub. 
N.  Y.  it. 

Bibliotheque    de    Tecole    pratique    des    hautes  eludes;    section  des 

sciences     philologiques     et    historiques,    1869-^9.  pt     1-125, 

8V\         Par.       Bouillon  201Y.        (ficole  pratique  des  hautes  Etudes) 

l*rio*  v*ri«*  nww  2.5©  to  50t>. 

CorntU  no.  7,  8,  16,  19,  22,  Si,  52,  55, 58,  59,  63,  64,  72,  78,  85,  98, 99, 101- 

IMk  !!»•  120. 
Harv, 

N.  Y.  puK  \V  1-125,  oxwpt  96  and  100. 
YaU 

BibltOtheque  de  lYcole  pratique  des  hautes  etudes :  section  des  sciences 
roAthetmtkiucs*  1^70-^.  v.  i-c,/.  Sc.  Par.  Gauthier-Villars. 
v1?c\>le  pratique  des  hautes  etudes) 

>V*s  2  ISTT-xW     v,  t^\ 

N.  Y,  f*K     $«r,  2s  x  %  1-**. 
Y*l*> 

RbhjOtf**qW  ^  VvV\\c  y**t\;tte  vies  hautes  em3es:  section  des 
>o<*ve*  ;v*:v,rr.Vss  *:^s>  x\\  v  i-j^  5~.  Pit.  Masson. 
^%\ve  vs**:*;;*e  oe>  >#a««s  «xjoes> 

k  y  r** 

BfclAk*tl^}Wr   o*    :\\\vr    ;v*;,v;ac  des  ha^^s    *c*5es,    secbon    des 
*****  ***  x    4.  ,\  $  U 

x  y  r*^  *  >  -<v  ^  -* 

„v 
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2  Bulletin  du  comite*  historique  des  monuments  Merits  de  Phis  to  ire  de  France  ; 
bistoire,  sciences,  lettres. 

No.  119  of  Collection  de  documents  inidits. 

Columbia. 

Cong. 

Harv. 

N.  Y.  pub. 

Yale. 

Bulletin  archeologique,  1882-pp.    v.  1-/7,  8°.    Par.  1882-pp.     Leroux 
12ft*.         (Travaux  historiques  et  scientifiques,  Comite  des) 
No.  128  of  Collection  de  documents  ine'dits. 

v.  1-2  have  title  Bulletin  du  comite'  des  travaux  historiques  et  scientifiques  ;  sec- 
tion oVarcheologie. 

See  also  Bulletin  du  comite'  des  travaux  historiques  et  scientifiques;  section  d?hi$~ 
toire,  d'archfologie  et  de  philologie. 
Columbia. 
Cong.  Incomplete. 
Crerar,  i897-99. 
Harv. 
N.  Y.  pub. 

Bulletin  astronomique,  publie*  sous  les  auspices  de  Pobservatoire  de 
Paris,  1884-ipoo.  Ann£e  1-/7,8°.  Par.  1884-/^00.  Gauthier- 
Villars  i6fr.     (Longitudes,  Bureau  des) 

Columbia. 

Cornell. 

Crerar. 

Harv. 

N.  Y.  pub. 

Yale. 

Bulletin  consulaire  frangais  ;  recueil  des  rapports  commerciaux,  addresses 
au  ministre  des  affaires  £trangeres  par  les  agents  diplomatiques  et 
consulages  de  France   a   Fetranger,   1877-91.        Annee   1-15,  8°. 
(Commerce,  Ministere  du) 
Cont.  as  Rapports  commerciaux. 
Cong.  1877-91. 
N.  Y.  pub.  1877-91. 

Bulletin  de    g£ographie    historique  et  descriptive,  1887-pp.       Ann£e 
1 -/j,  8°.       Par.        Leroux   i3fr.      (Travaux   historiques  et   scien- 
tifiques, Comite  des) 
Columbia. 
Cong. 
Harv. 
N.  Y.  pub. 
Yale. 

Bulletin  de  Tenseignement  technique,  iSpS.      v.i,  8°.      Par.      Nony 
6fr.     (Commerce,  Ministere  du) 
No.  1,  Jan.  1898. 
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Bulletin  de  Pinspection  du  travail,  1 893-/900.      Ann£e  i-#,  8°.      Par. 
Berger  Levrault  8.5ofr.      (Commerce,  Ministere  du) 
Tablo  HiiHlytitpio  dt»n  m\\\6w  1893-97.        107p.  8°.        Par.  1898.        Imp.  nat. 
N.  Y.  pub.  18MM900;  table. 
Bulletin  do  PotVice  du  travail,  1894-pp.       Ann6e  1-6.       Par.       Ber- 
gor  l.cvrault  2.50ft*.        (Commerce,  Ministere  du) 
Crerar. 
N.  Y.  pub. 
N.  Y.  tt. 
Yale. 

Bulletin  do   la   carte   goologique   de    France,    1889-/900.        v.  1-11. 
Par.     Haudry  2otr.         (Travaux  publics,  Ministere  des) 
N.  Y.  pub.  v.  IM1. 
Bulletin  do  la  direction  do  Pagriculture,  1882-9^.        Ann6e  1-/7,  8°. 
Par.       Imp,  nat.  wfr.       (Agriculture,  Ministere  de  P) 
Irregular.     Ki»jht  no*,  annually. 
Cal. 
Hatw 
N.  \\  pub. 

Bulletin  do  la  direction  do  Phydraulique  agricole,  1896-97.  Pt  1-2, 
S\       Par.         Imp.  nat.        (Agriculture,  Ministere  de  V) 

Bulletin  do  la  modocine  et  do  la  pharmacie  militaires,  1852-82. 
>k\)  noN  S  \     Tar.     (liuerre,  Ministere  de  la> 

Bulletin  do  la  seohon  d1u>toiro  et  do  phdologie  du  comite  dcs  travaux 

hiMon*p\c*  ot  v  tcntmqno,  .w  Bulletin  hisxorique. 
Bulletin  de  Mar.xUquc  ot  do  legislation  oonvoaree,  i$;7-s?p.     v.  1-/5.  8°. 

l\u.       Imp   nat .  \?n.        ^  Finances.  Nhiussere:  des) 

Vahlo*  ,i,*>  m.iu,x»vv  ow.ioono*  »U«>  W  \0  v**yw>*ts  voJihiwss.  1S77-£1. 

\s?:  **      *^S)N     r«    i^vv     i»mx  "» •»«  ^« 


'Sa.x 


N    \     «  «  * 
Jsui'.Ci.i'i      -x        *   v  '  '  ' '' vv       N       x         v    -*     ''■-"■  :*i£*   ceil' 
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Bulletin  des  arrets  de  la  cour  de  cassation  rendus  en  matiere  criminelle. 
an  3  (ij9$)-i8p#.    Ann£e  i-ioi, 8°.     Par.  1798-18^.     Imp.  nat, 
8fr.     (Affaires  criminelles  et  des  grices,  Direction  des) 
y.  1-9  t-p.  reads   Bulletin  des  jugemens  du    tribunal  de   cassation  rendus  en 
matiere  criminelle. 
Table  alphabltique  du  Bulletin  de  cassation  par  E.  Louchamp. 
Partie  civile,  1792-1824.    6fr. 
Partie  criminelle,  1798-1823.    6fr. 
Table  analytique  des  arrets  de  la  cour  de   cassation  en  matiere  criminelle 
par  Duchesne.     8°. 

1798-1856.    5v.  30fr. 

1857-73.        2v.  4°  &  8°.        12fr.  for  4°,  8fr.  for  8°. 
1874-87.        2v.  12fr. 

Table  analytique  du  Bulletin  criminel  des  arrets  de  la  cour  de  cassation,  par 
L.  Lallement  1874-87.      2v.      12fr. 

Table  g6ne>ale  cbronologique  des  jugemens,  1797-1813.    8°.    Par.  1814. 
N.  Y.  pub.    Except  Table  g6n6rale. 

Bulletin  des  bibliotheques  et  des  archives.  8°.  Par.  1884-89. 
(Instruction  publique,  Ministere  de  V) 

Bulletin  des  contributions  directes  et  du  cadastre,  1832-0&  Ann£e 
1-67,  8°.  Par.  1832-^^.  Dupont.  (Contributions  directes, 
Direction  g6ne>ale  des). 

Bulletin  des  lois,  1 794-/^00.       Annee  1-107,  8°.      Par.        Imp.  nat. 
9  fr.       (Int£rieur,  Ministere  de  1') 
Ser.    1    An  2-4.      v.  1-6.        200  nos. 
Ser.    2    An  4-8.      v.  7-15.      345  nos. 
Ser.    3    An  8-12.     v.  16-24.     356  nos. 
Ser.    4    An  12-1814.      v.  25-44.      566  nos. 
Ser.    5     1814-15.      v.  45-47.      97  nos. 
Ser.    6    1815.      v.  48.      42  nos. 
Ser.    7     1815-24.      v.  49-67;  &  v.  61, 63,  65,  67  bis.    698  nos.  &  399-421,  429-95, 

501-76,  580-649,  652-97  bis. 
Ser.    8    1824-30.     v.  68-78 ;  «fc  v.  69,  71,  73,  75,  78  bin.      375  nos.  <&  2-67,  71-140, 

147-204,  207-73,  278-368  bis. 
Ser.    9    1830-48.     v.  79-152.    v.  79-102  have  three  sub-classifications :    Lois, 
ordoDnances  &  Sections  1  and  2 ;  v.  103-52  have  two  sub-classifica- 
tions: Lois  &  ordou  winces,  and  Partie  supplemental  re  ;  each  classi- 
fication including  within  itself  its  own  consecutive  serial  numbering. 
Ser.  10     1848-52.      v.  153-72. 
^er.  11    1852-70.      v.  173-[246] 

Ser.  12    1871-/0O0.       v.  I-J9.     Ser.  12,  v.  1,  is  Tours  et  Bordeaux  du  i2septembre 
au  fevrier,  1871.      Ser.  12  is  divided  into  Partie  principale  &  Partie 
suppl6inentaijre  for  each  volume  ;  each  Partie  having  its  own  consecu- 
tive serial  numbering. 
"Annexes "  to  the  Bulletin  des  lois  are  published  by  the  Impriruerie  uatiomile- 
^B  follows:    Collection  autorieure,  dite  du  Louvre.   23v.  4°.  230fr.;    Collection 
«»Y)re*ge"e  de  la  pre*ce\lente.  8v.  8°.  40fr.;   Table  g6ne>ale,  1789-1814.  4v.  8°.  12fr.; 
tables  d&ennales, 1814-23.  2  pt  8°.  5fr.;  1824-33.  lv.8°.  5fr.;  1834-43.  lv.  8°.  5fr.; 
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1844-53.  lv.  8°.  5  fr.;  1854-63,  1864-73,  1874-83,  each  decade  divided  into  2  pt. 
Partie  principale  &  Partie  6upple*mentaire,  each  pt  in  lv.  8C.  3fr. 

Columbia. 

Cong.  Ser.  11,  1853-56,  incomplete. 

Cornell.  « 

Harv. 

N.  Y.  pub. 

N.  Y.  st. 

Bulletin  des  nouvelles  archives  du  museum  national  d'histoire  naturelle. 

io  v.  40.     Par.  1865-74.       (Museum  d'histoire  naturelle) 
N.  Y.  pub. 
Yale. 

Bulletin   des  soci£tes  savantes,  missions  scientifiques  et  litteraires,  see 
Annuaire  des  societes  savantes  de  la  France  et  de  l'etranger. 

Bulletin  du  comite  de  la  langue,  de  l'histoire  et  des  arts  de  la  France. 
4v. in  5,  8°.       Par.  1853-60.      (Instruction publique,  Ministere del') 
See  also  Annuaire  den  *oeie'tes  navantes  de  la  France  et  de  V Granger.. 
Columbia. 
Harv. 
N.  Y.  pub. 
Yale. 

Bulletin  du  comite    des  travaux  historiques  et  scientifiques;    section 
d'histoire,    d'archeologie    et    de    philologie,     1882.        8°.        Par. 
1882-83. 
No.  126  of  Collection  de  documents  ine'dits. 
Since  1883  in  two  separate  journals,  see 

1  Bulletin  archo'ologiqiie,  I882-99. 

2  Bulletin  historique  et  philologique,  1883-9?. 

Columbia. 

Cong.  Incomplete. 

Crerar. 

Harv. 

N.  Y.  pub. 

Yale. 

Bulletin  du  comite  des  travaux  historiques  et  scientifiques ;  section  de 
g£ographie  historique  et  descriptive,  see  Bulletin  de  g£ographie 
historique  et  descriptive. 

Bulletin  du  comite  des  travaux  historiques  et  scientifiques ;  section  des 
sciences   economiques   et   sociales,    1883-pc?.        Annee    1-16,    8°. 
Par.  1883-pp.     Leroux  3fr. 
Columbia. 
Cong.  Incomplete. 
Crerar  1896-98. 
Harv. 
N.  Y.  pub. 
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Bulletin  du  comite*  des  travaux  historiques  et  scientifiques ;   section  des 
sciences  economiques  et   sociales;   congres  des  soci£t6s  savantes, 
1895-$*?.     8°.     Par. 
Pub.  in  the  preceding  1883-94  incl. 
Issued  separately  1895-?<?. 
Crerar  1895-98. 
N.  Y.  pub.  1895-98. 

Bulletin  du  comite"  historique  des  arts  et  monuments ;  arch£ologie  et 
beaux-arts.  4V.80.  Par.  1849-53.  (Instruction  publique,  Minis- 
tere de  1') 

No.  120  of  Collection  de  document*  inddits. 

Coot.  fr.  Bulletin  archtologique. 

Bulletin  du  comite*  historique  des  monuments  Merits  de  Phistoire   de 
France;  histoire,  sciences, lettres.    4V.  8°.    Par.  1849-53.   (Instruc- 
tion publique,  Ministere  de  V) 
Cont.  fr.  Bulletin  archeologique. 

Bulletin  du  ministere  de  Fagriculture;  documents  officiels;  statistique  ; 
rapports;   comptes  rendus  des  missions  en  France  et  a  P£tranger> 
1882-9$?.     Ann£e  i-/d,  8°.     Par.     Imp.  nat.  12ft*.      (Agriculture, 
Direction  de  V) 
Cong.  1843-49(f)  imperfect;  1882-97,  '99. 
Harv. 

Bulletin  du  ministere  des  travaux  publics;  statistique  et  legislation 
compared,  i88o-p&         Ann£e    i-/p.  Par.  Imp.  nat.  i2fr. 

(Travaux  publics,  Ministere  des) 
Table  des  iuatieros.    Par.    Imp.  nat.  1.75fr. 
Columbia. 

Cong.  1880-94  imperfect. 
N.  Y.  pub.  1883,  '85. 

Bulletin  du  museum  d'histoire  naturelle,  1895-pp.        v.  i-j,  8°.       Par, 
Imp.  nat.  15ft".  (Museum  d'histoire  naturelle) 
Harv. 

N.  Y.  pub.     ' 
N.  Y.  st. 
Yale. 

Bulletin  du  service  de  sant£  militaire ;  comprenant  les  lois,  decrets, 
reglements,  instructions,  decisions,  circulaires,  notes,  solutions  et 
lettres  minist6rielles,  concernant  le  service  medical  et  pharmaceu- 
tique  dans  les  h6pitaux  et  les  corps  de  troupe,  1882-pp.  Ann6e 
30-47,8°.  Par.  Rue  de  Vaugirard,  75.  130*.  (Sante  de  la 
guerre,  Service  de) 
Cont.  fr.  Bulletin  de  la  me'decine. 

Bulletin  historique  et  philologique  du  comite  des  travaux  historiques  et 
scientifiques;  section  d'arch^ologie,    1883-pp.        Annee  1-/7,  8°. 
Par.      Leroux  8fr. 
No.  127  of  Collection  de  documents  Mdita. 
Quarterly.    No  subscriptions  taken. 
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i 
v.  1-2  have  title :  Bulletin  du  comite*  des  travaux  historiques  et  scientijtques ;  no- 
tion d'histoire  et  de  philologie. 

See  also  Bulletin  du  comitf  des  travaux  historiques  et  scientifiques ;  section  d'kit- 
toire,  d'archeologie  et  de  philologie. 
Columbia. 
Cong.  1883-94. 
Harv.  1885-1900. 
N.  Y.  pub. 

Bulletin  international  du  bureau  central  meteorologique  de  France, 
1857-pc?.  Ann£e  1-^2,4°.  Par.  Gauthier-Villars  36ft".  (M£t£- 
orologie,  Bureau  central  de) 

Cong.     1879-83,  '91-99  imperfect. 

N.  Y.  pub.  1897-98. 

Bulletin  mensuel  des  publications  etrangeres  revues  par  le  d£partement 
des  imprimes  de  la  bibliotheque  nationale,  1877-pp.     Ann£e  i-2j, 
8  \         Par.     Klincksieck  8fr.         (Bibliotheque  nationale) 
Cong.     v.  15,  16,  18,  22. 
Harv. 

N.  Y.  pub.     1877-85. 
N.  Y.  st.     v.  KJ-23. 

Bulletin  mensuel  des  recehtes  publications  franchises,  1882-pp.  Annie 
i-/S\  8°.         Par.         Champion   iofr.         (Bibliotheque  nationale) 

Cong.     1888-93,  '95. 

Crerar.     1898. 

Harv. 

N.  Y.  pub.     1882-85. 

N.  Y.  st.     v.  11-18. 
Bulletin  mensuel  du  bureau  central  meteorologique  de  France.     Par. 
(lauthier-Villars  5fr.         (Meteorologie,  Bureau  central  de) 

Cong.     1890-99  imperfect. 
Bulletin  militaire  de  I'etranger,  187 1.        40.         Par.  187 1.         (Guerre, 

Ministere  de  la) 
c;oul.  aw  iCtwuc.  militaire  de  Vetrangcr. 

N.  Y.  pub.  „  ■* 

Bulletin  olticiel  de  la  marine,  1848-rpoo.  Amtt  i-fAJB^  Par. 
Ilaudom.     20IV.     (Marine,  Ministere  de  la)V  ■  "^g 

TiiliU-KAii<s.nil«alpIial»^tiqiioetanalytiqiie(lel848si  1852,  et  (I e  10Kal857,2v. 
C011I..  IV.  J  una  I  r.n  maritime*  et  coloniales,  which,  in  1817,  was  divided,  and  the 
official  portion  published  in   the   Bulletin  offioiel.      This  edition   is  sometimes 
styled  "edition  e.ourante"  to  distinguish  it  from  the  following,  which  is  referred 
to  as  "edition  rufouduo." 
Cong.  18t><). 
N.  Y.  pub.  1900. 

Bulletin  ofliciel  de  la  marine;  edition  refondue  et  annotee  des  Annales 
maritimes  et  du  Bulletin  ofliciel  de  la  marine,  1681-18^5.     v.  i-p,  8°. 
Par.     i879-f(?oo.     Imp.  nat.     8fr.     (Marine,  Ministere  de  la) 
Table  gSnerale  alphabetique  et  aualytiquede  1681  a  1855  (Edition  refondue),de 
1856  a  1882  (6dition  courante)  lv. 
N.  Y.  pub.  v.  9. 
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Bulletin  officiel  de  la  propriet6  industrielle  et  commerciale,  1884-ipoo. 
Ann£e  1-/7,  40.        Par.        Rue  et  place  Lafayette,  114.      30ft:. 
(Travail  dans  l'industrie,  Inspection  du) 
1887-date  in  two  pt :  1  Marques  de  fabrique ;  2  Brevets  d'inventioii. 
N.  Y.  pub.  1898-1900. 

Bulletin  officiel  du  ministere  de  l'interieur,  a  l'usage  des  maires,  1838- 
pS.  Ann£e  1-58.  Par.  Dupont  6fr.  (Int&rieur,  Ministere 
del') 

Bulletin  officiel  du  ministere  de  la  guerre,  iSSj-ipoo.     Par.     Charles- 
Lavauzelle  25ft*.         (Guerre,  Ministere  de  la) 
N.  Y.  pub.  1897-1900. 

Bulletin  officiel  du  ministere  de  la  justice,  1876-p^.  Ann£e  1-2J. 
Par.     Imp.  nat.  5fr.         (Justice,  Ministere  de  la) 

Bulletin  officiel  du   ministere   des    colonies,    1887-pp.     Annee  i-/j, 
8°.         Par.         Baudoin  15  fr.         (Colonies,  Ministere  des) 
Cong.  1890-94. 
N.  Y.  pub.  1896-99. 

Catalogue  de  l'histoire  de  France;  public  par  ordre  de  Pempereur. 

12  v.  40.  Par.    1855-95.  Firmin-Didot.  (Bibliotheque 

nationale) 
Cornell. 
N.  Y.  pub. 
N.  Y.  st. 

Catalogue  de  la  bibliotheque  du  d6pdt  de   la   guerre.        v.i-<P,   8°. 
Par.  1883-pd.         Imp.  nat.         (Guerre,  Ministere  de  la) 
Cong.  v.  1,  3-8. 
Cornell,  v.  8. 
Harv. 
N.  Y.  pub. 
N.  Y.  st.  v.  3-5. 
Peabody. 
St  L.  v.  1. 

Catalogue  des  actes  de  Francois  I.     v.  i-d,  sm.  40.      Par.  1887-^d. 
Imp.  nat.     (Academie  des  sciences  morales  et  politiques) 
Harv. 
N.  Y.  pub. 

Catalogue  des  dissertations  et  ecrits  academiques  provenant  des 
echanges  avec  les  universites  etrangeres  et  rectus  par  la  bibliotheque 
nationale,  1882-^7.      v.  1-/5,  8°.       Par.  1884-^4?,      C.  Klincksieck 

3fr.      (Bibliotheque  nationale) 
Price  varies  from  3  to  6fr.  a  year. 
Crerar,  1894-98. 
Harv. 
N.  Y.  st. 
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Catalogue  general  des  incunables  des  bibliotheques  publiques  de  France, 
par  Marie  Pellechet.     v.  i,  8°.     Par.  1897.     Picard  i2fr.     (Instruc- 
tion publique,  Ministere  de  1*) 
Bost.  ath. 
Cong. 
Cornell. 
Crerar. 
Harv. 
N.  Y.  pub. 
N.  Y.  st. 

Catalogue  general  des  livres  imprimis  de  la  bibliotheque  nationale; 
auteurs.       v.   1-2,  8°.       Par.   1897-/^00.       Imp.   nat. 
Bost.  ath. 
Cal. 

Columbia. 
Crerar. 
Harv. 
N.  Y.  pub. 
N.  Y.  st. 
Yale. 

Catalogue  general  des  manuscrits  des  bibliotheques  publiques  de  France, 

51  v.  8°.     Par.  1885-98.       Firmin-Didot.        (Instruction  publique 

Ministere  de  Y) 
Paris  14  v. ;  d^partements  37v. 
Cont.  fr.  title  following. 

Cornell.     Par.  14  v. ;  d^partements  30  v. 

N.  Y.  pub.  v.  32. 

Catalogue  general  des  manuscrits  des  bibliotheques  publiques  des  d£- 
partements  public  sous  les  auspices  du  ministre  de  ^instruction.    Par. 

1849-85-     4°. 
Cont.  as  Catalogue  general  des  manuscrits  des  bibliotheques  de  France. 
Cal. 
Yale. 

Circulaires  de  la  direction  g£ne>ale  de  la  comptabilite  publique  aux 
tresoriers-payeurs  generaux,  receveurs  des  finances,  payeurs  et  prefets, 
1859-c^.       40.      Par.1859-^. 

Collection  de  dessins  distribues  aux  eleves  de  l'ecole  nationale  des  ponts 
et  chaussees,  1876-pd.  w.1-4,  pt  2.     8°.       Par.       Imp.  nat. 
Columbia. 
Cornell. 
N.  Y.  pub.  v.  2,  pt.  14,  10;  1870,  79. 

Collection  de   documents   ine\lits   sur   Thistoire   de    France.    1836-97. 

8°.       Par.        Imp.    nat.        (Travaux  historiques    et    scientifiques, 

Comite  des) 
Bost.  ath.  Incomplete. 
Cal.  No.  3. 
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Columbia. 
Cong.  Incomplete. 
Cornell,  looks  Divisions  7-12. 
Crerar.  Incomplete. 
Harv.  Incomplete. 
N.  Y.  pub. 
N.  Y.  st.  Incomplete. 
Peabody.  Incomplete. 
Wis.  hist.  Nos.  12,  13,  15. 
Yale. 
Contents .: 

z  Chroniques,   memoires,  journaux,  recits  et  compositions 

historiques 

°*  1  Chronique  des  dues  de  Norraandie  par  Benolt,  trouvere  anglo- 
normand  du  12e  siecle;  publiee  par  Francisque  Miobel.  3v. 
1836-44. 

*  2  Les  .Families  d'outre-mer  de  DuCange;  pabliees  par  E.-G.  Rev. 

1869. 

b —  3  Histoire  de  la  croisade  contre  les  be>6tiques  albigeois,  ecrite  en 
vera  provencaux  ;  publiee  par  C.  Fauriel.     1837. 

4  Histoire  de  la  guerre  de  Navarre  en  1276  et  1277,  par  Guillaume 

Anelier  de  Toulouse ;  publiee  par  Francisque  Michel.    1856. 
Chronique- rim6e. 

*  5  Chronique  de  Bertrand  du  Guesclin,   par  Cuvelier,  trouvere  du 

14e  siecle  ;  publico  par  £.  Charriere.    2 v.  1839. 

*  6  Chronique  du  religieux  de  Saint-Denys,  contenant  le  regne  de 

Charles  VI,  de  1380  a  1422 ;  publico  et  tr.  par  L.  Bellaguet. 

6  v.     1839-52. 
7  Chroniques  d'Amadi  et  de  Strambaldi  [615-1458];  publiees  par  R. 
de  Mas  Latrie.    2v.    1891-93. 

*  8  Me*moires  de  Claude  Haton  (1553-82);  public's  par  F.  Bourquelot. 

2v.     1857. 

9  Journal  d'Olivier  Lefevre  d'Orroesson  [1643-72];  publics  par  A. 
Cheruel.    2  v.    1860-61. 

10  Memoires  de  Nicolas-Joseph  Foucault  [1641-1718];  publics  par  F. 

Baudry.     1862. 

11  Histoire  de  la  Guerre  sainte,  poeme  de  la  troiseme    croisade 

(1190);  public  par  G.  Paris.    1897. 

a  Cartulaires  et  recueils  de  chartes 

—  12  Cartulaire  de  l'abbaye  de  Saint-Pere  de  Chart  re  8 ;  public*  par  B. 

Gnlrard.    2v.     1840. 

*  13  Cartulaire  de  l'abbaye  de  Saint-Bertin  ;  public  par  B.  Gudrard. 

1840. 

14  Appendice  au  cartulaire  de  Tabbaye  de  Saint-Bertin;  public  par 
F.  Moraud.     1867. 

—  15  Cartulaire  de    l^glise    Notre-Dame    de    Paris;    public    par    B. 

Gn6rard,  Geraud,  Marion  et  Deloye.    4  v.     1850. 

*  16  Cartulaire  de  Pabbaye  de  Saint- Victor  de  Marseille ;  public"  par 

B.  Gudrard,  Mariou  et  Delisle.     2  v.     1857. 

—  17  Cartulaire  de  Tabbaye  de  Redon  en  Bretagne ;  public*  par  A.  de 

Courson.     1863. 

18  Recueil  de  chartes  de  Tabbaye  de  Cluny,  form6  par  Aug.  Ber- 
nard ;  publi6  par  Alex.  Bruel.     v.  1-5.     1876-94. 
v.  0  Sous  presse. 

a  Volumes  preceded  by  *  are  almost  out  of  print. 
b  Volumes  preceded  by  —  are  out  of  print. 
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19  Cartul aires  do  l'^glise  catb6drale  de  Grenoble,  dits  Cartul aires 

de  Saint-Hugoes  ;  publics  par  J.  Marion.     1869. 

20  Cartulaire  de  Savigny,   suivi  du  petit    cartulaire  de    l'abbaye 

d'Ainay  ;  publics  par  Aug.  Bernard.    2v.     1853. 

*  21  Cartulaire  de  l'abbaye  de  Beaulieu  (en  Limousin)  ;  public  par  M. 

Deloche.     1859. 

22  Archives  do   I'HOtel-Dieu  do  Paris    [1157-1300];    publiees  par 
L.  Briele  et  E.  Coyecque.     1894. 

*  23  Privileges  accorde*s  a  la  couronne  de  France  par  le  Saint-Siege 

[1224-1622]  ;  publics  par  Ad.  et  J.  Tardi.     1855. 

24  Recueil  dcs  monuments  inedits  de  l'histoire  du  Tiers-Etat;  public 

par  Augusti n   Thierry.    4 v.     1850-70. 
Ire  s6rie,  region  du  Nord. 

25  Archives  administrative^  de  la  ville  de  Reims  [4-14  siecle]  ;  pub- 

ltfes  par  P.  Variu.    3  v.     1839-48. 
Table  g£n6rale  des  matieres  par  L.  Amiel.    1858. 

*  26  Archives  legislatives  de  la  ville  de  Reims  [13-16  siecle]  ;  publiees 

par  P.  Varin.    4v.     1840-52. 

*  27  Archives  administratives  et  legislatives  de  ,1a  ville  de  Reims; 

table  gendrale  des  matieres,  par  L.  Amiel.     1853. 

3  Correspondances  et  documents  politiques  ou  administratifs 

*  28  Lettres  de  rois,  reineset  autres  personnages  dee  conrs  de  France 

et  d'Angleterre,  depuis  Louis  VII  jusqu'a  Henri  IV,  tiroes  des 
archives  de  Londres  par  Brdquiguy  et  publides  par  J.-J.  Cham- 
polliou-Figeac.     2  v.     1839-47. 

29  R61es  gaseous ;  publics  par  Franc isque  Michel  et  Ch.  Be*mont. 
2v.     1885-96. 
Tome  1  et  supplement  [1242-55] ;  v.  2  sous  presse. 

*  30  Les  Olini;  ou,  Registres  des  arrets  reudus  par  la  cour  du  roi  sous 

lesregnesde  saint  Louis-Philippe  le  Long  [1254-1318];  publies 
par  le  comte  Beuguot.     4v.     1839-48. 

31  Reglements  sur  les  arts  et  metiers  de  Paris,  redige*  au  13  siecle 

sous  le  nom  de  Livre  des  metiers  d'£tienue  Boileau;  publics 
par  G.-B.  Depping.     1837. 

32  Documents  relatifs  aux  cointds  de  Champagne  et  de  Brie,  par 

A.  Lognou. 
8  us  presse. 

33  Correspondance  administrative  d'Alfonse  de    Poitiers;    publie© 

par  Aug.  Molinier  [  1260-70] .     1894. 

*  34  Paris  sous  Philippe  le  Bel,  notamment  d'apres  le  r61e  de  la  taille 

de  Paris  en  1291 ;  public  par  H.  Geraud.     1837. 

35  Documents  relatifs  aux  6tats-ge*neraux  et  assemblies  reunis  sons 

Philippe  le  Bel,  par  G.  Picot. 
Sous  presse. 

36  Proces  des  Templiers;  public  par  J.  Michelet.     2  v.     1841. 

37  Journaux  du  tresor  de  Philippe  de  Valois,  par  J.  Viard. 

Sous  presse. 

38  Mandemeuts  et  actes  divers  de  Charles   V    [1364-80]  ;    publics 

ou  analyses  par  L.  Delisle.     1874. 

39  Itin<?raires  de   Philippe  le  'Hnrdi  et  de  Jean  sans  Peur,  dues  de 

Bourgoguu  [1363-1419]  ;  publics  par  Ernest  Petit.     1888. 

*  40  Journal  des  etats  geucraux  de   France  tonus  a  Tours,  en  1484, 

sous  le  regne  de  Charles  VIII,  par  Jehan  Masselin;  public  et 
tr.  par  A.  Bernier.     1835. 

41  Proces- verbaux  des  seances  du  conseil  de  rcgence  du  roi  Charles 

VIII  [aout  1484-janv.  1485]  ;  public*  par  A.  Bernier.     1836. 

42  Procedures  politiques  du  regne  de  Louis  XII :  publiees  par  R.  de 

Maulde.     1885. 
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43  N6gociations  diplomatiques  de  la  France  avec  la  Tostfane  [1311- 
1610] ;  documents  rccueillis  par  Giuseppe  Canestrini ;  publics 
par  Abel  Desjardins.    6v.    1859-86. 

*  44  Negotiations  diplomatiques  entre  la  France  et  PAutriche  durant 

les  30  premieres  annexes  du  16e  siecle;  pubises  par  A.  Le  Glay. 
2v.    1845. 

—  45  N^gociations  de  la  France  dans  le  Levant   [1515-89]  ;  pnblices 

par  E.  Cbarriere.    4v.    1848-60. 

*  46  Captivity  du  roi  Francois  I,  par  A.  Champollion-Figeac.     1847. 

—  47  Papiers  d'£tat  dn  cardinal  de  Granvelle  [1516-65] ;  publics  par 

Ch.  Weiss.    9v.     1841-52. 

48  Lettres  de  Catberine  de  Medic  is ;  pubises  par  Hector    de  La 
Ferriere.     6v.     1880-97. 
w.  7  sous  presse. 

*  49  Ne'gociatipns,   lettres  et  pieces  di verses  relatives  au  regue  de 

Francois  II ;  pnblides  par  Louis  Paris.    1841. 

*  50  Relations  des  ainbassadeurs  vdnitiens  sur  les  affaires  de  France 

au  16e  siecle,  re'eueillies  et  tr.  par  N.  Tommaseo.    2v.     1838. 

*  51  Proces-verbanx  des  e*tats  gdneraux  de  1593;  publics  par  Aug. 

Bernard.     1842. 

52  Recueil  des  lettres  missives  de  Henri  IV  [1562-1610]  ;  pubises 

par  Berger  de  Xivrey  et  Guadet.    9v.     1843-76. 

53  Lettres,  instructions  diplomatiques  et  papiers  d'e*tat  du  cardinal 

Richelieu  [1608-42]  ;  publics  par  Avenel.     8v.     1853-77. 

54  Negociations,   lettres  et    pieces    relatives  a    la    conference    de 

Loudnn  [1615-16];  publics  par  Bouchitto'  [et  Levasseur] .  1862. 

55  Correspondance  de  Henri  d'Escoubleau  de  Sounli9,  archev£que 

de    Bordeanx,   chef  des  conseils  du   roi  en  l'armee  navale; 
publico  par  Eugene  Sue.     3v.     1839. 

56  Lettres  du  cardinal  Mazarin  pendant  son  ministere  [1642-61]  ; 

publides  par  A.  CmSruel  et  G.  d'Avenel.     v.  IS.    1872-9^. 
v.  9  sous  presse. 

57  Correspondance  administrative  sous  le    regno  de  Louis    XIV, 

recueillie  par  G.-B.  Deppiug.     4v.    1850-55. 

58  Memoires  des  intendants  sur  l'6tat  des  gdneralit^s,  dresses  pour 

Pins  traction  du  due  de  Bourgogne.    v.  1. 
M6moire  de  la  ff£neralit6  de  Paris;  public  par  A.  de  Boislisle.    1881. 

59  Missions  arche"ologiques  franchises  en  Orient  au  17  et  18  siecles, 

par  H.  Ormont. 

Sous  presse.  % 

—  60  N£gociations  relatives  a  la  succession  d'Espagne  sons  Louis  XIV 

[1662-79]  ;  publics  par  F.  Miguet.    4v.     1835-42. 

—  61  Memoires  roilitaires  relatifs  a  la  succession  d'Espagne  sous  Louis 

XIV  [1701-13]  ;  public's  par  les  lieuteuauts  gdne>aux  de  Vault 
et  Pelet.     llv.  &  atlas  t*.     1835-62. 

62  Remon trances  du  parlement  de  Paris  an  18e  siecle  ;    publices  par 

J.  Flam m ermont.     v.l-j.     1 888-9*?. 

4  Documents  de  la  periode  revolutionnaire 

63  Recueil  de  documents  relatifs  a  la  convocation  des  dtats  g<5i)c*raux 

de  1789;  public  par  A.  Brette.     v.  1-2.     I894-96. 
•v.  8sou8  presse. 

64  Correspondance  seeivte  du  comte  de  Mercy -Argenteau  avec  l'em- 

perenr  Joseph  II  et  le  prince  de  Kauuitz  [1785-90]  ;  puhli£e  par 
A.  d'Arnetb  et  J.  Flaramermont.    2v.     1889-91. 

65  Proces-verbanx  du  comite  d'instrnction  publique  de  l'assembbte 

legislative;  publics  par  J.  Guillaume.     1889. 

66  Proces-verbanx  du  comite*  d'instrnction  publique  de  la  conven- 

tion uationale ;  publics  par  J.  Guillaume.     v.  1-j.     I89I-97. 

v.  4  sous  presse. 
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67  Recueil  des  actes  du  comity  de  salut  public;  public  par  F.-A. 

Aulard.    12  v.     1889-99. 

Table  des  tomes  1-5.    1898. 

68  Correspond ance  g6ne*rale  de  Carnot ;  publiee  par  Et.  Cbaravay. 

v.  1-j.     1892-^7. 
v.  4  sous  presse. 

5  Documents  philologiques,  litteraires,  philosophiques, 

juridiques,  etc. 

69  L'^claircissement  de  la  langue  francaise,   par  Jean  Palsgrave 

[1530]  ;  public  par  F.  Ge*niu.     1852. 

70  Les  quatre  livres  des  rois,  tr.  on  francais  da  12e  siecle ;  publics 

par  Le  Koux  de  Lincy.     1841. 

71  Le  livre  des  Psaumes,  ancienne  traduction  francaise;  public  par 

Francisque  Michel.     1876. 

—  72  Ouvrages  iuMits  d'Ab£lard ;  publi6s  par  Victor  Cousin.    1836. 

73  Li  livre  dou  tresor,  par  Brune£to  Latiui ;    public*   par  P.  Cha- 

baille.     1863. 

74  Li  livres  de  jostice  et  de  plct;  public  par  Rapetti ;  avec  an  glos- 

saire  des  mots  hors  d'usage  par  P.  Cbabaille.     1850. 

75  Le  niistere  du  siege  d' Orleans ;  public  par  F.  Guessard  et  £.  de 

Certain.     1862. 

76  Lettres   de    Peiresc  [1602-37] ;    publics  par  Ph.    Tamizey  de 

Larroque.     v.  I-7.     I888-9& 

77  Lettres  de  Jean  Chapelain  [1632-72];  publiees  par  Ph.  Tamizey 

de  Larroque.    2v.     1880-83. 

78  Documents  historiques  iue'dits  tire's  des  collections  manuscrites 

delabibliothequerovale  .  .  .  publics  par  Champollion-Figeac. 
4v.     1841-48. 
Table.    1874. 

79  Melanges  historiques,  choix  de  documents;  [publics  par  divers]. 

5v.     1873-86. 

6   Publications   archeologiques 

80  Recueil  de  dipl6mes  militaires ;   public  par  L.     Renier.     Pt  1. 

1876. 

81  Etude  sur  les  sarcophages  cbr6tiens  antiques  de  la  ville  d' Aries, 

par  Edm.  Le  Blant.     lv.  F.     1878. 

82  Les  sarcophages  chrdtiens  de  la  Gaule,  par  Edm.  Le  Blant.    1  v.  f° 

1886. 

83  Nonveau  recueil  des  inscriptions  chr6tionnes  de  la  Gaule  ante*- 

rieures  an  hnitieiue  siecle,  par  Edm.  Le  Blant.     1892. 

*  84  Architecture  raonastique,  par  Albert  Lenoir.     2v.     1852-56. 

*  85  Etude  sur  les  monuments  de  Parchitecture  militaire  des  croise"s 

en  Syrie  et  dans  rile  de  Cbypre,  par  Guillaume  Key.     1871. 

*  86  Monographie  de  l'eglise  Notre-Dame  de  Novon,  par  L.  Vitet  et 

D.  Rame"e.     lv.  &  atlas  f°.     1845. 

—  87  Monographic    de    la    cathddrale   de    Chartres    [par    Lassus    et 

Amaurv  Duval];   explicatiou  des   planches   par   J.    Duraud. 
lv.  &  atlas  f°.    1867-86. 

*  88  Notice  sur  les  peintures  de  l'dglise  de  Saint-Savin,  par  P.  Me*- 

rimde.     lv.  f°.     1845. 

—  89  Statistique  monumentale  (specimen) ;  rapport  sur  les  monuiuents 

historiques    des  arrondissements  de    kancy  et  de  Toul,    par 

E.  Grille  de  Beuzelin.     lv.  &  atlas  f°.      1837. 

90  Statistique     monumentale     de      Paris,     par     Albert      Lenoir. 

lv.  <fc  atlas  2v.  f°.    1867. 

91  Inscriptions  de  la  France  du  5e  an  18e  siecle  ;  aucien  diocese  de 

Paris,  par  F.  de  Guilhermy  et  R.  de  Lasteyrie.      5 v.     1873-83. 
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*  92  Iconographie  chr£tienne;  histoire  de  Dieu,  par  Didron.    1843. 

—  93  Recueil  de  documents  relatifs  a  l'bistoire  des  moDnaies  frappees 
mr  leg  rois  de  France,  depuis  Philippe  II  jnsqu'a  Francois 
Eer,  par  F.  de  Saulcy. 

▼.  1 1179-1380.    1879. 

v.  2-4  were  pub.  1887-92  under  the  auspices  of  the  family  of  M.  de  Saulcy,  and 
do  not  form  part  of  this  collection. 

94  Inventaire  des  sceaux  de  la  collection  Clairambault  a-  la  bib- 
liotheque  nationale,  par  O.  Demay.    2 v.     1885-86. 

95  Inventaire  du  mobilier  de  Charles  V,   roi  de  France  [1380]  ; 
public  par  J.  Labarte.     1879. 

96  Les  me"dailleurs  trancais  de  la  renaissance,  par  F.  Mazerolle. 
Sous  presse. 

97  Comptes  de  defenses  de  la  construction  du  chateau  de  Gaillon 
[1501-9]  ;  publics  par  A.  Deville.     lv.  &  atlas  f°.  1850-51. 

98  Coinptes  des  bailments  du  roi  sous   le    regne  de  Louis  XIV; 
publies  par  J.  Guiftrey.     v.  1--/.     I88I-96. 

v.  5  sous  presse. 

7  Publications  diverses  rattachees  a  la  Collection  des 

documents  inedits 

A    Section  d'histoire  et  de  philologie 

99  £le"mcuts  de  pale*ographie,  par  N.  tie  Wailly.     2v.  .  1838. 

100  Correspond  an  «:e  des  contr61eurs-ge*n6raux  des*  finances  avec  les 
iutendants  des  provinces,  par  de  Boislisle  et  de  Brotonne.  3v. 
1874-97. 

101  Dictionnaire  de  l'ancienne  langue  francaise  et  de  tous  sea 
dialectes,  par  F.  Godefroy.     v.  1-9.     1880-97. 

102  Dictionnaires  topograph iques  des  ddparteraents.      22 v.     1861-97. 

1  Aisne,  par  Matton.    1871  12  Marne,  par  Longnon.    1891 

2  Alpes    (Hautes-),  par    Roman.  18  Mayenne,  par  Maitre.    1878 
1884  14  Meurthe,  par  Lepage.    1888 

8  Aube,    par    Boutiot  et  Socard.  15  Meuse,  par  Lienard.    1872 
1874  16  Morbihan,  par  Rosenzweig.    1870 

4  Calvados,  par  Hippeau.    1888  17  Moselle,   par  E.   de    Bout  el  Her. 

5  Cantal,  par  Ame.    1897  1874 

6  Dordogne,  par  A.  de  Oourgues.  18  Nievre,     par    G.    de    Soultrait. 
1873  1865 

7  Drome,  par  Brun-Durand.    1891  19  Pyrenees    (Basses-),    par    Ray- 

8  Eure,  par  le  marquis  de  Blosse-  mond.    1868 
ville.    1878  20  Rhin(Haut-),parStoffel.    1668 

9  Eure  et-Loir,     par     L.     Merlet.  21  Vlenne,  par  RAdet.    1881 
1861  22  Tonne,  par  Quantin.    1862 

10  Gard,  par  Germer-Durand.    1868 

11  Herault,  par  Thomas.    1865 

H  Section  cTarche'ologie 

103  Dictionnaire  archdologiquc  de  Gaule.     2 v.     1875-78. 

104  Bibliographie  gdnerale  des  inventaires  imprimis,  par  F.  de  M61y 
et  E.  Bishop.     3v.     1892-95. 

105  Inventaires  de  Jean,  due  de  Berry  (1401-16),  par  J.  Guiffrey. 
2v.     1894-96. 

106  Recueil  d'anciens  inventaires.     v.  /.     i8g6. 

107  Album  arehe'ologiquo  des  musdes  de  province.    3  pt.     1890-91. 

108  Repertoires  archdologiques  des  d^partemeuts,    8v.     1861-88. 

1  Alpes    (Hautes-),     par    Roman.  5  Oise,  par  Woillez.    1862 
1*88  6  Seine- Inferieure,  par   l'abbe  Co- 

2  Aube,  par  H.  d'Arbois  de  Juban-  chet.    1872 
ville.    1861  7  Tarn,  par  Crozes.    1865 

3  Morbihan,  par  Rosenzweig.    1863  8  Tonne,  par  Quantin.    1868 

4  Nievre.  par  G.  de  Soultrait.    1875 
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8  Rapports,  instructions,  etc. 

109  Rapport  an  rot  [par  F.  Guizot].     1835. 

110  Rapport  a.  M.  le  ministre  de  l'instruction  publique  sur  les  aneiens 

monuments  de  'la  literature  de  France  qui  se  trouvent  dans 
les  bibliotheques  de  TAngleterre  et  de  l'£cosse,  par  F.  Michel. 
1838. 

111  Rapport  au  ministre  [par  divers].    1839. 

112  lustructions   du  comite*  bistorique  des  arts  et  monuments    [par 

divers].    2v.  &  pt  1-4.     1839-43,  1857. 

113  lustructions  du  comite*  bistorique  des  arts  et  monuments.     1857. 

114  Instructions  du  comity  bistorique  des  arts  et  monuments;  archi- 

tecture militaire. ,  1857. 

115  Rapports  au  ministre  sur  la  collection  des  documents  in£dits  de 

I'histoire  de  France  [par  divers].    1874. 

116  Le  comite*  des  travaux  historiques  et  scientifiques;    histoire  et 

documents,  par  X.  Charmes.    3 v.     1886. 

117  Instructions  adresse>s  par  le  comite*  des  travaux  historiques  et 

scientifiques  aux  correspondants  du  ministere  de  ^instruction 
publique.     4v.     1890-91. 

118  Extraits  des  proces-verbaux  des  stances  du  comite*  bistorique  des 

monuments  Merits.    1850. 

119  See  Bulletin  arche*ologique,  1843-48. 

120  See  Bulletin  du  comit<S  bistorique  des  arts  et  monuments ;  arcMol- 

ogie,  beaux-arts. 

121  See    Bulletin    du  comite*    bistorique  des   monuments    Merits  de 

l'histoire  de  France. 

122  See  Bulletin  du  comite*  de  la   langue,   de  I'histoire  et  des  arts 

de  la  France. 

123  Bulletin    des   mc\6t6n   savautes.  missions   scientifiques    et  lit- 

teraires,  see  Annuaire  des  socidt<$s  sav  antes. 

124  Revue  des  socic'tcs  savautes  des  departements,  see  Annuaire  des 

soeieUcs  savantes. 

125  Table  go*nc*rale  des  Bulletins  du  comite*  des  travaux  bistoriques 

et  de  la  Revue  des  societds  savautes,  see  Annuaire  des  socieies 
savautes. 

126  See  Bulletin  du  comite*  des  travaux  historiques  et  scientifiques; 

section   d'histoire,  d'archdologie  el  de  philologie,  1882. 

127  See  Bulletin  bistorique  et  philologiquc. 

128  See   Bulletin    arch<<ologique,   1883-97. 

129  Memoires  Ins  a  la  Sorbonne  dans  les  seances  extraordinaires  du 

comite  imperial  des  travaux  historiques  et  des  socie*te*s  savantes; 
histoire,  pbilologie  et  sciences  morales  ;  arcb^ologie.  7v. 
1861-68. 

130  See  Repeitoirc  des  travaux  historiques. 

131  Bibliographie  geuerale  des  travaux  historiques  et  arch6ologiques 

publics   par    les  socieres    savautes  de   la    France,   par  R.   de 
Lasteyrie,  E.  Lefevre-Pontalis  et  E.-S.  Bougeoot.     v.  1-j,  pt  i. 
I888-96. 
v.  8.  pt  ii  sous  prepse. 

9  Description  de  l'Afrique  du  nord 

132  Exploration  scieutinque    de  la  Tuui^i.',  par  (\  Tissot.       2v.  4°. 

1884-88. 

133  Atlas  archlologique  de  la  Tunisie.    4pt,  K     1892-90.] 
Edition  gpeciale. 

134  Musdes  et  collections  arche"ologiques  de  l'Alg^rie  et  de  la  Tunisie 

v.  1-7,  4°.      1890-9& 
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135  Catalogue  des  musses  et  collections  archexdogiques  de  l'Algerie 

et  de  la  Tunisie ;  Musee  Alaolii,  par  Da  Coud  ray-La  Blanchere 
et  P.  Gauckier.    1897. 

136  Mission  a  Carthage,  par  £.  de  Sainte  Marie.  8°.     1884. 

137  L'arm6e  romaine  d'Afrique  et  1' occupation  militaire  de  l'Afriqne 

sous  les  empereurs,  par  K.  Cagnat.  4°.    1892. 

138  Timgad,  une  cite*  africaine  sous  l'empire  romain,  par  E.  Boeswill- 

wald,  A.  Ballu  et  K.  Cagnat.    5  pt,  4°.     1892-97. 

139  Fastes  dcs  provinces  africaines  sons  la  domination  romaine,  par 

A.  Clement  Pallu  de  Lessen,    v./,  4°.     1896-97 . 

140  Recherches  arch6ologiques  en  Alg^rie,  par  S.  Gsell.  8°.      1893. 

141  L'Afrique  byzantiue,  par  C.  Diehl.  8°.     1896. 

io  Section  des  sciences  economiques  et  sociales 

142  Histoire  dcououiique  de  la  propri^te",  des  salaires,  des  denrees, 

par  G.  d'Avenel.    4v.  8°.    1894-98. 

143  Enqueue  sur  les  conditions  de  ^habitation  en  Frauce.    1894. 

144  See  Bulletin  du  comite*  des  travaux  historiques  et  scientifiques ; 

section  des  sciences  Economiques  et  sociales. 

ii  Section  des  sciences 

145  (Euvres  completes  d'Augustin  Cauchy.    4°.     1882-97.    Gauthier- 

Villars  25fr. 
Ser.  1    18 v.    v.l,  4-11  now  pub. 
8er.  2   15v.    v.  8,  0-10  now  pub. 

146  (Euvres  de  Descartes,     v.  l-2%  4°.     1897-9&    Cerf  25fr. 

To  mske  about  lOv. 

147  (Euvres  deFermat.    3v.  4C.     1891-96.     Gautbier-Villars  22-28fr. 

148  (Euvres  de  Fourier.    2v.  4°.     1888-90.     Gautbier-Villars  25fr. 

149  (Euvres     completes     d'Augustiu     Fresnel.       3v.  4°.      1866-70. 

Didot  36fr.  complete. 

150  (Euvres   de    Lagrange.       Uv.  4°.       1867-79.      Gautbier-Villars 

15-30fr. 

151  (Euvres    completes  de  Laplace.      12v.  4°.       1878-98.   Gauthier 

Vi  liars  20-35fr. 

152  (Euvres  de  Lavoisier.    6v.  4C.     1862-93.     Imp.  nat.  10-12fr. 

153  Collection  des  ancicns  alchimistes  grecs,    par  M.  Bertbelot  et 

Ch.-£m.  Ruelle.    4v.  4°.      1887-88.      Steinheil  80tr.  complete. 

154  La  chimie  au   inoyen   age,   par  M.    Bertbelot.      3v.  4°.      1893. 

Leroux  45 fr.  complete.  / 

155  Les  lapidaires  de  l'antiquitd  et.  du  moven  age,   par  F.   de  Me*ly. 

v.  \-2.     1896-9*?.     Leroux  30fr. 

156  See    Revue    des    soci6t<5s    savantes ;    sciences   matbc'mathiques, 

physiques  et  naturelles. 

157  See  Revue   des   travaux  scientifiques. 

158  See  Revue  des  soci^t^s  savantes  ;  Table  generale. 

159  See  Bibliographic  des  travaux  scientifiques. 

12  Section  de  geographic  historique  et  descriptive 

160  Mission    en    Cappadoce    1893-94,    par    E.    Cbantre.     8°.     1898. 

Leroux  50fr. 

161  Mission  scieutitique  en  Perse,  par  J.  de  Morgan.      4v.  4°.      1894- 

97.     Leroux  15-60fr. 

162  L'Asie  contrale,  par  J.  L.  Dutreuil  de  Rbins.     4 v.  &  atlas,  f°. 

1890.     Leroux  60fr. 

163  Mission   scientifique   dans   la   haute  Asie,   1890-95.     pt   1-2,  4-. 

1897-98.     Leroux  30fr. 
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1842-59, 

v.  1-50. 
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nptes  rendus  des  seances  et  travaux  de  Tacademie  des  sciences 
morales  et  politiques,  1842-pp.  v.  1-152,  8°.  Par.  Picard.  (Acad- 
emie  des  sciences) 

v.  1-10  of  the  collection, 
v.  11-20  " 

v.  21-50  " 

v.  51-70  " 

v.  71-100 
v.  101-j*        " 

ible  gentfrale  alphabotique,  1842-73,  v.  1-100.     8°. 

ible  alphabotique  et  bibliographique  des  matieres  ot  des  auteurs  dans  le  130 

niers  volumes  du  coinpte  rendu  .  .  .  1842-88.    8°.     1889. 

Bost.  ath.  Ser.  1,  v.  7-10 ;  Ser.  2,  3,  5  imperfect ;  Table  alphabotique. 

Cal. 

Columbia,  v.  1-13,  15-20,  23-161. 

Cornell,  Iucl.  Table  alphabotique. 

Crerar.  1897-99. 

Harv. 

N.  Y.  pub. 

Peabody. 

Yale,  v.  1-102. 

mptes  rendus  hebdomadaires  des  seances  de  l'academie  des  sciences, 
1835-pp.     v-    i-*29j4°-     Par.     Gauthier-Villars  656*.     (Academie 
des  sciences) 
able  generate,  1835-50,  v.   1-31. 

1851-65,  v.  32-61. 
1866-80,  v.  62-91.     15fr.  ea.    • 
tipplOmeut,  1856,  '61,  2  v.  4°.       15fr.  ea. 

hese  reports  appear  regularly  every  Sunday,  from  the  second  half  of  1835,  in 
ieet  of  30  to  40  pages,  sometimes  80  to  120  pages.  At  the  end  of  the  year  they 
11  two  volumes  of  from  2400  to  3000  pages  in  all. 

Bost.  ath.  1835-75. 

Cal. 

Columbia. 

Cong.  v.  14. 

Cornell. 

Crerar. 

Harv. 

N.  Y.  pub. 

N.  Y.  st.  v.  1-55. 

Peabody. 

St  L.  v.  78-85,  110-28. 

Wis.  hist.  1839. 

Yale. 

)ngrfes  des  soci6tes  savantes ;  comptes  rendus,  see  Bulletin  du  comite 
des  travaux  historiques  et  scientifiques ;  section  des  sciences  eco- 
nomiques  et  sociales. 
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Connaissance  des  temps  ou  des  mouvements  celestes  a  I? usage  des 
astronomes  et  des  navigateurs,  1 679-1 902.         8°  &  120.         Par. 
Gauthier-Villars  afr.         (Longitudes,  Bureau  des) 
For  variations  of  title  see  Bolton.  Catalogue  of  $cientijic  periodical*.     General 
indexes  are  in  volumes  tor  1806,  1822  and  1867. 
Bost.  ath.     1796-97.  1808,  73,  75. 
Columbia.     1724.  "26,  '42-46.  '4S-57,  '59.  *87,  89-91.  >94,  1803-4,  TO,  '11, 13, 

16-19.  "23.  27-28,  34-37,  39-40.  '44.  '47-49,  '61-65,  '77-79,  '34-1901. 
Cong.     1798-1816.   18-22,  24-66,  77-80,  "83-1900. 
Cornell      1895-1902. 
Crerar.     1899-19CS. 
Hare. 

N.  Y.  pub.     1750.  '62-94.  *96,  -99-1902. 
Yale.     1763-1900;  1765-67,  *89,  -96.  1802.  trtaJia*. 
Conscil  su^rieur  du  travail ;  rapports,  1S91-0&      a:.       Par.  1892-^7"   *~ 

Imp.  nat.         <  Commerce,  Ministere  du) 
Sessions  1-7. 

N.  Y.  pub.     1&*7. 

Corpus  mscriptionum  semiticamm  ab  academia  inscriptionum  e"mt 
litterarum  humaniorum  conditum  atque  digestum.  f°.  Par"  - 
i^Si-^.     K.l:nck>ieck.    (Academie  des  inscriptions  et  belles-lettres  ""]> 

V\  1     Paeuuuau.         v.  l-w».  pt  l-w».       175t>.  complete. 

Pt  2    Aramaic,        v.  .\  pt  1-j\        HWr.  complete. 

Pt  $     HeUrvw.         Not  yd  put*. 

Pt  4     Hiatv  irtuv  ami  ;s*tvMn.        v.  .*.  pt  l^-\        €7.5£rr.  complete. 

Kavh  iv*rt  of  a  volume  ?s  4.vouipau:*d  by  a  separate  atlas  of  plates. 

Columbia. 

Cornell,     p:  I.  2.  4 

Harv. 

N.  Y   pub 

Peabvxiy. 

Description  vies  mtv\v/.\c>  c:  procc  ic>  speciae*  v:xa*  les  brevets  <Tin  vet*--* 
:.,v*.  v!c  ;.vr:W:i.vv.uvnou;  c:  vr.inportaiu^cu  doc:  la  curee  est  expirees- 

>::.  1.     v>xV4^  Tat.   i5ii-x>;.  v^^^^  v-  'i^vearioo.  Comit^ 

.  »  >  «     » 

*.*b.V.  v.  1-40.      P*r    !St<. 


*.  il-4.".    4  ;V.     %.H^ 

>.  41- C   4  Vil     >r. 

>    tft-TV.  4  VNr    1ST* 

B-?*-  **-  >^r    1  •   *    $**  ^  ^*  »V      v.%>  v\  \    1  40.* 

C^a*      ^  >.^    :T-c*  /.!^\  u    -    ^     1*    V.  \<,  V-xVs  1^-    si^». 
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• 
N.  Y.  pub. 
N.  Y.  st.    Ser.  1,  v.  92-93;  ser.  2,  v.  1-43,  83,  85,  87,  88;  table  v.  1-20; 

n.  *.  v.  1-13,  v.  8,  pt  2  wanting. 
Peabody. 

rtionnaire  de  Pacademie  des  beaux-arts,      v.  1-5,  pt  j,  40.       Par. 
1&S&-96.       Didot  i6fr.  each  volume       (Academie  des  beaux-arts) 
Bost.  ath. 
N.  Y.  pub. 
Peabody. 
Yale. 

tionmire   de   Pacademie  francaise.      Ed,  1-7.      Par.  1694-1 87S. 
(Academie  fransaise) 
4.  1    2v.  f  °.    1694.  -      Ed.  5    2v.  f  °.    1798-99. 

1.2    2v.  f°.     1718.  Ed.  6    2v.  4°.    1835. 

J.  3    2v.  f°.     1740.  Ed.  7    2v.  4°.     1879.     Didot  46fr.  complete, 

i.  4.    2v.  f  v.     1762. 

Bost.  ath.  Ed.  1,  3,  5-7. 

Cal. 

Columbia,  Ed.  6,  7. 

Cornell,  Ed.  1,  7. 

Detroit,  Ed.  5. 

Harv.  Ed.  5-7. 

N.  Y  pub.  Ed.  1,  6,  7. 

N.  Y.  st.  Ed.  5-7. 

Peabody. 

Yale.     Ed.  1,  6,  7. 

rtionnaire  historique  de  la  langue  francaise.    v.  1-^,  40.     Par.  1858- 
94.       Didot  i8fr.     (Academie  francaise) 
.1-4  A-Atome. 

Bost.  ath.  v.  1. 

Cornell. 

Crerar. 

Harv. 

N.  Y.  pub. 

Peabody. 

mments    diplomatiques    publics     par     le    ministere    des    affaires 
£trangeres,  i86o-^?<?.       40.     Par.      Imp.  nat.     (Affaires  etrangeres, 
Ministere  des) 
)parently  a  running  serial  title,  covering  all  the  publications  of  a  diplomatic 
ire  by  the  ministere  des  affaires  Itrangeres.    There  is  no  numbering. 

Bost.  ath.  Incomplete. 

Cong.  1862-98,  imperfect. 

Cornell,  Aff.  de  Terre  Neuve,  1891  ;  Conf.  iut.  sur  le  regime  des  sucres, 

1888. 
Harv.  Incomplete. 

N.  Y.  pub.  1860-1900,  imperfect. 
cuments  in£dits  de  l'histoire  de  France,  see  Collection  de  docu- 
ments in£dits  sur  l'histoire  de  France. 
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Documents     statistiques     des     douanes,     1872-99.    4°&8°.         Par. 
Imp.  nat.  15ft.       (Douanes,  Direction  generate  des) 
Cal. 

Cong.  189*,  *95. 
Crcrar,  1895-99. 
N.  Y.  pub.  1892-94,  '97-99. 

EnquCtes  et  documents   relatifs   a   Penseignement   superieur,  18  ?-  g=~ 
no.  1  yi>  8°.     Par.     Imp.  nat.       (Instruction  publique,  Minister- 

dc  V) 
Cong.  1880-96  imperfect. 
N.  Y.  pub.  nos.  15,  28,  31,  37,  48,  65-71,  (1881-99). 

Btat  general  de  la  marine  et  des  colonies,  1766-1852.     8°.     Par. 
17U1  INDtt  have  title  fitat  de  la  marine. 
rout    fr.  Gtrenne*  maritimts. 
l?i»ut.  1411  -Unuairtf  <fo  /a  marine. 

N.  Y.  pub.  1827,  »29,  '30,  '39,  '51. 

Et  remits  maritimes  . . .  1763-66.     Par. 

vUiut  a«  A'fal  general  de  la  marine. 
(Uiutalft    egyptiennes,    1886-90.        v.  1-2,  4°.         Par.        Imp.    nat 
lluttuu-tion  publique,  Ministere  de  P) 
N   V   pub. 
E*U*U  dv  I*  Connaissance  des  temps,  a  l'usage  des  6coles  d'hydro— 
gLipKip  t*l  tic*  marins  du  commerce,  public  annuellement  par  le bureau* 
\\v*  lohgiuulw.       8  \     Par.       Gauthier-Villars  i.5ofr. 
ElMfttttt  *'M   Memorial  de    Partillerie  de  la  marine,    1873-90.        Par^ 
lUmlotn        (Marine,  Ministere  de  la) 
t  dd  *»\         4H  no*.        1873-80. 
Nvtt  *v*  1886-90. 

I  v*  I'iMihmK  »»ld  m»i\,  •«  Lorenz  5:477;  9:551;  new  ser.  12:381. 
Ni««  »*»»    I*  *n  "I*10  unnumbered  brochures.    Price  varies,  1.50  to  3  fr. 
(tAtpMc  Miilioimlc;  011,  Moniteur  universel,  see  Moniteur  universel. 
MiMolir  lillwuirc  tie  la  France;  ouvrage  commence  par  des  religieux 
li^nedirhnH  tie  la  congregation  de  Saint- Maur,  et  continue"  par   les 
iMctnl'M'N  i\v  Tinstitut.     v.  1-32,  40.      Par.  1733-189^.      Imp.  nat. 
\  \\  mlrmic  des  inscriptions  et  belles-lettres) 
I'tibli*  hiMioniIo  par  ordre  alphabe*tiqne  des  matures  continues  dans   les  15 
mtMMlt'i*    volume  de  l'histoire  Httlraire  .  .  .  par  C.    Hi  vain.     4°.     Par.  1875. 
|1Mnt   nth. 

Til 
t'olumbia. 

rung.   v.  1-27. 

i'urnall. 

Ilnrv 

N    Y.  pub. 

N.  Y.  »t.  Reprint  1865-1*8. 

I'raboily. 

Vale 
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Jflventaire  analytique  des  archives  du  ministere  des  affaires  etrangeres; 
correspondance  politique,  1885-p^.     v.  1-7,  40.     Par.     F.  Alcan. 
(Archives  diplomatiques,  Commission  des) 
Papiera  de  Barth61emy  .  .  .  1792-97.     v.  1-j.    I886-9*.     (J.  Kaulek). 
Correspond  an  ce    politique   de    M.    de  Castillon    et  de  Marillac  .  .  .  1537-42. 

1885.    (J.  Kaulek). 
Correspondance  politique  de  Odet  de  Selve  .  .  .  1546-49.    1888.     (G.  Lefevre. 
Pontalis). 
Boat.  ath". 

Columbia.    Papiers  de  Barth61emy. 
Harv.    Papiers,  v.  2-5  wanting. 
N.  Y.  pub. 

^'V^entaire  des  archives  de  la  marine.     Ser.  B.     Service  general,   v.  1-2. 
Par.  i885-<?p.       Baudoin  iofr.       (Marine,  Ministere  de  la) 
N.  Y.  st. 

^^'Ventaire  g6ne>al  des  richesses  de  Fart  de   France,  1876-92.      8°. 

Par.  1886-90.      Plon,  Nourrit.     (Art  de  France,  Commission  de  Tin. 

ventaire  general  des  richesses  de  1') 
^er.  1    Archives  du  musee  des  monuments  franca  is.    3v.    1888-97. 
Paris.    Monuments  religieuz.      v.  1-3,  pt  2.      1876-o/. 

8er.  2    Monuments  cm  Is.      v.  1-3.  pt  /.      1879-95. 

Ser.  3    Province.    Monuments  religions,    v.  /.    1886. 

Ser.  4    Monuments  civils.      6v.      1878-92. 

Boat.  ath.    Ser.  1-3 ;  ser.  4,  v.  4  wanting 
Columbia.    Ser.  1-2. 
Harv.  Incomplete. 
N.  Y.  pub. 

N.  Y.  at.  Ser.  4,  v.  1,  4  wanting. 
Tue  Monuments  are  in  three  editions :  ed.  1,  papier  ordinaire,  chaque  fasc. 
3  fr.— chaque  vol.  9  fr. ;  ed.  2,  papier  ve*lin,  chaque  fasc.  5  fr. — cbaque  vol.  15  fr. ; 
ed.  3,  numerote'e,  papier  de  Hollande,  chaque  fasc.  10  fr. — cbaque  vol.  30  fr. 
Tontes  les  monograph  ies  qui  forment  cette  publication  sont  aussi  tiroes  &  part, 
et  se  vendent  s^pare'ment.  (Lorenz)  See  Lorenz  10:4  and  12:  534  for  analysis 
of  contents  of  several  volumes. 

Inventaire  sommaire  des  archives  de  la  marine,    1882.     fasc.  /,  8°. 
Par.       Berger-Levrault  2fr.       (Marine,  Ministere  de  la) 
Extract  from  the  Revue  maritime  et  coloniah. 

Inventaire   sommaire    des   archives    historiques ;    archives   anciennes. 
v.  /,  pt  i-2         Par.   1898-^p.       Imp.  nat.  (Guerre,  Ministere  de  la) 
N.  Y.  pub. 

Inventaires  et  documents  publies  par  ordre  de  Pempereur,  ssc 
Archives  de  l'empire;  archives  nationales. 

Journal  de  l'ecole  polytechnique,  public  par  le  conseil  d'instruction  de 
cet  £tablissement,  1749-18^9.  pi.  40.  Par.  Gauthier-Villars 
10- 13ft*.     (Guerre,  Ministere  de  la) 

Ser.  1    64cahiers.     1795-1891. 

Ser.  2    Cahiers  1-*.     1897-99. 

Table  ge'ne'rale  des  niatie-rcs  tonteniws  dans  les  37  premiers  c&Auqyk.      Vaft  Vt. 
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Table  gejie'rale  tics  matieres  con  te  ones  dans  les  cahiers  38-56.    75c. 
Boat.  ath.  1796-1878. 
Cal 

Columbia. 
Cong.     Incomplete. 
Cornell,  1884-93. 
Crerar. 
Harv. 
N.  Y.  pub. 
Yale. 

Journal  des   mines,  pubiie   par  l'agence  des  mines  de  la  republiqi 
,\H  v.  nar.  8°.     Par.  an  3  (i794)-i8i5. 
T1IU1  id  v.  11-38  is  Journal  des  mines;  ou,  Recited  de  mtmoires  sur  Vexploitaii-   ~^o 
lit i  mint*  at  sur  les  sciences  et  Its  arts  qui  «'//  rapportent. 
\.  IJ  10  put)  by  Council  des  mines. 
Colli    mo  Aunahtt  de*  mines. 
ttimt.  ath.  1807-9. 
Columbia. 
Cm  nail. 

4  ■  ft  «3|  MI . 

Hrtl  V 

N    Y.  |iub. 

Y*la 

JmIII'IImI  nlliiirl  iU*  la  rdpublique  franchise,  iS6g-jpoi.  Annee  \~3^> 
!'  »V  ■»"•  l'ar'  Quai  Voltaire,  31.  Un  an,  4ofr.  (Inteneu«r~;, 
MlnUhir  ilr  I') 

I'fMII  l«IO  tiullt-«1  iiusptte  nationale;  out  Moniteur  universe  I ;  1811-47,  Mo*  Heir  V 
««liH«ft/  l»4H  IIH  1 1 1 1  tt  amended  to  Aloniltur  univtrsel ;  journal  officiel  de  F*9 
ii'ftf*J<i/Hf  hiiN|-m«i>;  IHulMafe,  Journal  officiel.    Annde  numbering  begins  186£*~ 

I Uuil    h     Wfi«*/»»Mi  unlvvrsel. 

1«.  |miim«mI  ».01Hnl  ♦  *!  Jtittiellement  divisd  en  cinq  parties,  avec  pagination** 
ilMliuti»  •  miii>  I'wtlU'  coi.Niierde  aux  lois,  ddcrets,  actes,  et  documents  ad  minis - 
I^Mtlllto  \\\-  IiumiihI  itHli'lrl);  to  compte  rendu  in  extenso  des  stances  du  s6nat 
(iliMmla  iiHili-n»i»nhilim  du  uliiiit);  les  documents  parlementaiies  du  s£nat;  le 
1  t*ni|t|i-  uinlii  Ik  e*liti»o  \\vh  Ounces  de  la  ebumbrc  des  d£pute>  (ridhata  paile  - 
UMHilitlM  ».  di<  In  t  humble);  lew  documents  parlementaires  de  la  cbambre.— (Blocky 

A«  uimh  •!*•  I  he  tM«iii|tllt«r  of  thin  item  Las  been  able  to  learn  this  division  did 
lod  hike  |«Ui  e  tinlll  INMJ,  I  lie  ooinptesrcDdus  before  tbat  date  having  beep  pub- 
lluhnl  im  .  i|.i(«nii»  In*  urn  under  the  authority  of  the  several  administrations. 
V\i\  limhiiiet,  the  Aitiutli'N  du  Hoiint  et  de  la  cbambre  .  .  .  cover  from  1876  to> 
IhhVl,  ,im|  n»nl  lotted  I liu  AniiiilcH  de  1'assemblde  nationale,  which  covers  fiom 
IhM  lo  IH iti,  w\\\\  ci'idium  n  the  Compte  rendu  analytic] ue  des  bounces  du  corps 
Iii^i- »li»l II  hum  1MIUI  In  1870,  mid  so  on  back  until  the  Proces-verbal  of  the 

•ihiii  mbliM>  iiiiliciiiilit  i'iiiintlhi>iiiit«  (1789)  is  reached.     These  proics-verbaux,  of 
>\  tilth  Itu  it>  11 1 1<  ui  h  iml  17  diO'cietit  wiles  from  17b9  to  1*82,  ioim  a  complement 
lo  iht  .hmiottl  ullli'lid,  till  the  merging  of  the  two  issues  took  place,  presumably 
111  l«MJ. 

li'iuiiiiHeiHluti  du  .luiirmil  olbciel  de  la  ropublique  fraiieaise  sous  la  commune, 
1»  .nut*  '-•!  mill  1N7I.     Kd.  1.     1155  p.  4C.     Par.  1871.     Victor  Bunel. 
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Table  alphabeYique  1869-81.      3v. 

1885.  lv. 

1886-90.       lv. 
For  other  tables  see  Moniteur  universel. 
Bost.  ath.  1869-juin  '94,  mai  1895-98. 
Harv. 
N.  Y.  pub. 

Journal  officiel,  Edition  des  communes,  1885-p^.  -  anec  i-/y.  Par. 
Quai  Voltaire,  31.  4ft*. 

Journal  officiel,  edition  partielle  donnant  le  compte  rendu  in  extenso 
des  stances  du  s6nat  et  de  la  chambre  les  d£put£s.  f°.  Par. 
Quai  Voltaire,  31.  i8fr. 

Journal  polytechnique,  see  Journal  de  l'6cole  polytechnique. 

Journal   des   savants,    1816-97.      v.  1-82,  40.     Par.     Hachette    36ft*. 
(Instruction  publique,  Ministere  de  1') 
Table  m&hodique  et  annlytique.    Par.  1816-58. 
1816-32  title :  Journal  des  savans. 
Earlier  series : 

Journal  des  scavans,  1665-1792.     Ill  v.  4°.    Par. 
Table  des  matieres,  1865-1750.    10v.4°.    Par.  1753-64. 
1724-90,  a  12°  e«l.  was  pub.  at  Paris  in  monthly  volumes.     1665-1782  a  12°  etl. 
was  pub.  at  Amsterdam  in  381  volumes. 
Columbia. 

Cong.  1816-78,  ,82-93. 
Cornell. 
Harv. 

N.  Y.  pub.  v.  45-56  of  later  Journal  des  scavans  wanting. 
Peabody. 
Yale. 

Journal  militaire  officiel,  renfermant  toutes  les  lois,  ordonnances, 
decisions  et  reglements,  instructions  et  circulaires  ministe>ielles, 
relatifs  a  l'arme'e,  et  depuis  183 1  toutes  les  nominations  faites  dans 
l'armle.  Ann6e  i-iop.  Par.    1790-189^.  Baudoin  15  fr. 

(Guerre,  Ministere  de  la) 
Ser.  1    1789-1817.    54  v.  &  7  v.  of  supplements. 
Ser.  2    1818-30.        26v. 
Ser.  3    1831-57.        54v. 
Ser.  4    1858-9& 
.     Table  g<tae>alo  aualytique,  1814-55.    4v. 
Cong.  1836  imperfect. 

Liste  des  batiments  de  la  marine   fran9aise    (guerre  et  commerce)  et  de 

leurs   signaux   distinctifs  dans  le  code  international  de  signaux  ;\ 

Pusage  des  bdtiments   de  toutes  les  nations.        8°.       Par.      Chal- 

lamel  3fr.         (Instructions  nautiques,  Service  des) 
Annual. 

Cong.  1881-89,  '91,  '93-95,  '97-98. 

Cornell,  1892. 

N.  Y.  £ub.  1882-89,  '91,  '97-99. 
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Melanges  hydrographiques.        3V.  8°.        Par.  1846-48. 
Cont.  as  Annales  hydrographiques. 

M 6 moires   de  Tacad^mie  des  inscriptions  et  belles-lettres,  1717-18C 
v.  1-82,  40.     Par.   iyj2-i8pS.         Imp.  nat. 

Ser.  1    46  v.        1717-89. 

Ser.  2    v.  I-36.    1815-otf. 

None  pub.  1790-1814.  % 

Ces  volumes  (de  la  premiere  slrie)  comprenant  les  lectures  faites  a  l'acadlu 
de  1701  a  1784.  En  1808  et  en  1809,  M.  Daoier  fit  paraltre  quatre  volumes  in- 
pour  completer  la  collection  jusqu'en  1789.  Lea  tomes  11, 22, 33,  44  et  51  renf< 
ment  des  tables  g£ne*rales  qui  ae  trouvent  fondues  dans  la  table  ge*ne*rale  que  '. 
de  Laverdy  fit  paraltre  en  1791,  in-4°.  Les  tomes  11  et  22  de  la  deuxieme  ae*i 
renferment  des  tables  de  matieres.  Une  table  g6n£rale  des  articles  oonten 
dans  les  Memoires  de  1717  a  1850  a  6t6  publiee  par  MM.  de  Rozlere  et  Chatel 
1856.    (Lefevre-Pontalis.    Bibliographic  des  socMtts  savantes) 

Les  volumes  22  (table)  and  25,  premiere    sine,  ne   sont  pas  enoore  publi* 
{Catalogue  Gauthier-Villars) 

Early  vol.  have  title  Memoires  de  Vinstitut  national  dee  sciences  et  arts. 

Tables  generates,  1806-78.    42v.    Par.  1881.    Gauthier-Villars  2.50fr. 
Ser.  1    1800-11.      2v. 
Ser.  3    1810-78.      40 v. 
None  pub.  1813-15. 

Boat.  ath.  Ser.  2,  v.  5-36. 

Columbia,  Ser.  2 ;  Tables,  ser.  2,  1856. 

Cornell,  Ser.  2. 

Harv. 

N.  Y.  pub. 

Peabody. 

Yale. 

Memoires  de  l'academie  des  sciences,  1 699-1 8<?p.  v.  \-208 

Par.     Gauthier-Villars  150*. 
Ser.  1    1699-1793.     164v. 
Ser.  2    1818-^.        v.  I-44. 
None  pub.  1794-1815. 

Tables  genlrales,  an  6  (1798)- 1878.    54v.    Par.       Gauthier-Villars  6fr. 
Ser.  1    1798-1815.      14v. 
Her.  2    1810-78.         40 v. 
Boat.  ath.  v.  3-1 1,  1666-99;  ser.  2,  v.  1-38 ;  v.  27,  31  imperfect. 
Cal.  Ser.  2. 
Columbia,  Ser.  2. 
Cong.  1818-54,  '56. 
Cornell,  Ser.  2. 
Crerar. 
Harv. 
N.  Y.  pub. 
Peabody. 
Yale. 

Memoires  de  l'academie  des  sciences  morales  et  politiques,  an 
i%g8.     v.  1-26,  4°.       Par.       Didot  25fr. 
"^  ~-tnidor  an  6 — vendcniiaire  au  11.     5v. 
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None  pub.  an  12  ( 1803 )-l 836. 

Table  ge*ne*ra1e  des  articles  coutenns  dans  les  Memoires  anterieurs  a  1850. 
Par.  1856. 

Boat.  ath.  Ser.  2,  1837-98. 

Cal.  Ser.  2. 

Columbia,  Ser.  2. 

Cong.  8er.  2,  v.  1-9. 

Cornell. 

Harv.  8er.  1-2. 

N.  Y.  pub. 

Peabody. 

Yale. 

M6moires  de  l'institut  national  des  sciences  et  arts,  see  Memoires  de 
l'academie  des  inscriptions  et  belles  lettres. 

M6moires  du  bureau  central  m6t6orologique,  j**. Annates  du  bureau. 

Mfemoires  du  museum  d'histoire  naturelle.     2tfv.     4°.     Par.  1815-32. 
(Museum  d'histoire  naturelle) 

v.  20  is  Table  generate,  v.  1-20. 

Cont.  fr.  Annates  du  muee'um  d'histoire  naturelle. 

Cont.  as  Nouveltes  annales. 

Boat.  ath. 

Columbia. 

Harv. 

N.  Y.  pub. 

Peabody. 

Yale. 

^lemoires  et  documents  scolaires,  1884-po.       8°.        Par.       (Musee 
p£dagogique) 

Collection  des  monographies  pddagogiques  formant  aujourd'lmi  (fin  1890)  203 
fascicules.    (Lorenz) 
Price  varies. 

Cal.    Have  large  portion. 
Columbia. 
Cornell,  1886-87. 
Harv. 
N.  Y.  pub 
N.  Y.  St.  imperfect 

St  L.  Ser.  1,  fasc.  1,  3,  11,  14,  18-19,  21,  23-24,  32-33,  35,  38,  40-41,  45-46, 
48,  50,  53,  55-56,  62-65,  67,  70,  75-78,  80,  88-93,95-96,  102-7,  110,  113. 
115,117-20;  ser.  2.  fasc.  2-8,  10,  12-14,17-19,23-26,  31-34,  38-39,  42, 
45-46,  51-53,  55-58. 

Memoires  pr6sente*s  par  divers  savants  a  l'academie  des  inscriptions  et 
belles-lettres     de    l'institut     de    France.        40.        Par.     1S43-P7. 
Klincksieck, 
Ser.'l     Sojets  divers  d'e'rudition,  1844-97.     v.  l-/o.     30fr.  (v.  1-4,  lofr.  each, 
Ser.  2    Antiquity's  de  la  France,    1843-Jtf.     v.  1-6.     30fr.  (v.  1-3.  lofr.  each) 
Bost.  ath. 
Cong.  Ser.  1,  v.  1-4. 
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Cornell. 
Harv. 

N.  Y.  pub. 

Peabody. 

Yale. 

M6moires  presents  par  divers   savants  a  Facad6mie   des    sciences 
1806-p^.       v.  1-33, 4°«       Par-       Gauthier-Villars  15ft". 
Her.  1     1H04M1.     2v. 
Her.  2     1827-94.    v.  1-31. 
None  jmli.  1812-26. 
Tahiti  geue>ules  des  travaux  contenus  dans  les  nilmoires.     1806-77.  v.  1-  ^^*- 

1WH. 

Host  ath.  I 

Cal.  Hvr.  2. 

Cong.  Htir.  2,  v.  16-19. 

Curnell,  Her.  2. 

Crerar. 

Haiv. 

N    V.  pub.  Her.  2,  v.  1-30. 

feabudy. 

Vale. 

Mfllicirett  prchcnt^s  par   divers  savants   de  l'acad£mie  des  scienc< 

tiitu.ilcti  at  pdlitiques.       2v.  40.       1841-47. 

Mm»i  alh. 
lUrv. 

H  V   pub. 

I'naliwdy. 

V«U> 

MtMMMlIP*  |>uUlit»  pur  les  membres  de  la  mission  archeologique 
iMiifiiw  Mi  Trtirr.       v.  1-10,  11  pt  1,  12  pt  1,  13  pt  1-2,  15  pt  1 

»/  l»i  »,  i*  l»l  *•  '9  l)l  I_2»  P*-  4°.       Par.  1885-p^.       Leroux. 
liii.t*  \mh«,  (a  InOrt, 
Unit    *tU    y.M  *. 

lUtv     Uw^pMf 

N    \    pub   v    l-ISI,  15,  17-19. 

MtmwUv*  »»»liiHlh  A  Irt  nouvelle  maladie  de  la  vigne,  presented  par 
kUw\  trmtitl*.  v.  1-28,  pi.  40.  Par.  1874-84.  Gauthier 
\  iM.mm        \  \»  mlrmic  dcM  sciences) 

\   iMti'litttt.      fitiidi'S  sur  la  nouvelle  maladie  de  la  viene  dans   le 
mid  fid  do  la  France.    1S74. 

•)  ruiiiu.     fihidos  sur  la  nouvelle  maladie  de  la  vigne.      1874.  2.50fr. 

{I  rstHMin,  Louis.     Momoire  sur  la  uinlsdie  de  la  vigne  et  sur  son 

hnltiMiiont  pnr  le  proceMe*  de  la  submersion.     1874.    2.501V. 

4  Hnlblittii.     Mo*raolre  sur  la  reproduction  du  phylloxera  du  chene 
1874.     lfr. 

:•  Pinna*.     Mdmolre  sur  les  moyens    de  combat tre  l'iuvasion  dn 
phylloxera.    1874.    lfr. 
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6  Bouley.    Rapport  snr  lea  mesnres  administratives  a  prendre  pour 

preserver  les  territoires  menaces  par  le  phylloxera.    1874.    75c. 

7  Dnmas.    Communication  relative  a  la  destruction  du  phylloxera  ; 

suivie  de  Nouvelles experiences  effectuees  avec  les  snllbcarbon- 
ates  ulcalins;  manieres  de  les  employer,  par  Mouillefert,  et 
de  Recherches  sur  Taction  da  coal  tar  dans  le  traitemeut  des 
vignes  phylloxerees,  par  Balbiani.    1874.    75c. 

8 Rapport  sur  les  etudes  relatives  au  phylloxera.    1874.      75c 

9  Duclaux.   Etndes  sur  la  nouvelle  maladie  de  la  vigne  dans  le  sud- 
est  de  la  France.    75c. 

10  Commission  du  phylloxera.     (Stance  du3d£c.  1874).    Observa- 

tion* fnites  par  Balbiani,  Coruu.  Girard,  Mouillefert.  Analyses 
cbimiques  des  diverses  parties  de  la  vigne  saine  et  de  la  vigne 
ph.vlloxere*ef  par  Boutin.  Sur  les  vignes  americaines  qui 
r&tisteut  an  phylloxera,  par  Millardet.  Vins  faits  avec  les 
ce*pages  ame*ricains,  par  Pasteur.  Traitement  par  le  goudron 
de  houille,  par  Romuiier.  Sulfocarbonates,  par  Dumas.  1875. 
2fr. 

11  Comite*  de  Cognac   Expose*  des  experiences  fnites  a  Cognac  et  des 

r6sul tats  obtenus  par  Max.  Gomu  et  Mouillefert.      1875.      lfr. 

12  Dumas.    Note  sur  la  composition  et  les  proprieties  physiologiques 

des  produttM  du  goudron  de  houille.    1875.    50c. 

13  Duclaux.    Etudes  sur  la  nouvelle  maladie  de  la  vigne  dans  le 

sud-est  de  la  France.    75c. 

14  Bouley.    Rapport  sur    les    reclamations  dont  a  6t6  l'objet    le 

decret  relatif  a  l'importatiou  en  Algeria  des  plants  d'arbres 
fruitiers  ou  forestieres  venant  de  France.    1875.    75c. 

15  Dumas  et  Cornu.     Instruction  pratique  Mir  les  moycns  a  employer 

pour  combattre  lo  phylloxera,  et  specialemout  pendant  l'hiver. 
1876.    75c. 

16  Millardet.      Etudes    sur  les    vignes    d'origine    amerieaine    qui 

r^sistent  au  phylloxera.     1876.    2fr. 

17  Giraud.     Indications  g6nerales  sur  les  vignobles  des  Charentes. 

1876.    2.50fr. 

18  Cornu  et  Mouillefert.    Experiences  faites  a  la  station  viticole  de 

Coguac  dims  le  but  de  trouver  un  proc^de*  efficace  pour  com- 
battre  le  phylloxera.     1876.    5fr. 

19  Azam.     Le    phylloxera   dans    le    departement  de    la   Gironde. 

1876.    75c. 

20  Balbiani.    Sur  l'eclosion  de  l'oeuf  iVhiver  du  phylloxera  de  la 

vigne.     1876. 
See  do.  28. 

21  Extra  its  des  comptes  rend  as   des    stances    de    l'academie  des 

sciences  de  1'institut  de  France;  (t>e*auces  des  2  nov.  1875  et 
2  juillet  1876).     lfr. 

22  Boutin,  Palh6.     Etudes  d'analyse  comparatives  sur  la  vigne  saine 

et  sur  la  vigne  pbylIoxere>.    1877.     lfr. 

23  Balbiani.     M6moires  sur  le  phylloxera,  pre\sent6s  a,   Vacacleimie 

des  sciences  en  1876.    2fr. 

24  Duclaux.     Etudes  sur  la  nouvelle  maladie  de  la  vigne  dans  le 

sud-est  de  la  France.     1876.     1.25fr. 

25  Commission  du  phylloxera.     Avis  sur  les  mesures  a  prendre  pour 

s'opposer  a  "'extension  des  ravages  du  phylloxera.  1877. 
75c. 

26  Cornu.     Etudes  sur  le  phylloxera  vastatrix.     1878. 

27  Dumas.     Etude  sur  le  phylloxera  et  les  .sulfocarbonates.     1876. 

3fr. 
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28  Observations  faites  sur  le  phylloxera  et  les  para  si  tai  res  de  la 
vigne,  par  les  ddle~gue*s  de  Pacaddmie  des  sciences. 

1  Mimoires  extraits  de*  Comptes  rendu*,  v.  91-98,  1880-81.    J&tudes  star  les 

pironospories  {Le  Meunier,  Maladie  des  laitues),  par  Maxime  Cornu, 
aveo  1  pi.  en  couleur.    1881.    5fr. 

2  Etudes  sur  les  pironospories  (Le  pironcspora  des  viones),  par  Maxime 

Cornu,  aveo  ft  pi.  en  couleur.    1882.    fif  r. 
8  Mimoires  extraits  des    Comptes  rendus,  v.  94-06.    1883-83.  2fr. 
4  Le  phylloxera  du  chene  et  le  phylloxera  de  lavlgne ;  ititdes  d'entomolo— 

gie  agricole  par  Balbiani.    Mimoires  extraits  des  Comptes  rendus^ 

▼.97,1888.     11  pi.    1884.    5fr. 

Cal.  lios.  1  (ed.  1872),  3-5,  7,  10,  11, 15,  16,  21,  26,  28. 

Memorial  de  Tartillerie  de  la  marine.        (Marine,  Ministere  de  la) 

Cette  publication  n'est  pas  raise  dans  le  commerce.  On  no  vend  que  dea 
extraits.     (Lorenz) 

See  also  Extraits  du  Memorial  de  l'uriiilerie  de  hi  marine. 
Memorial  de  Tofficier  du  genie ;  ou,  Recueil  de  mimoires,  experiences- 
observations  et  procedes  propres  a  perfectionner  la  fortification  et 
les   contributions  militaires ;    redige   par  les   soins  du   comite*   des» 
fortifications,  avec  I'approbation  du  ministre  de  la  guerre,  1873-02, 
no.  21-2S,  il.  pi.      Par.        Gauthier-Villars  7.50ft".        (Guerre,  Min- 
istere de  la) 
Les>  liumdros  pre*ce\leiits  (1-20)  n'ont  pas  e"i6"  dans  le  commerce.      (Lorenz- 
6:255) 

Memorial  des  poudres  et  salpetres,  1883,  1889-^?       v.  i-p,  pi.  4°. 

Par.     Gauthier-Villars  12ft.      (Poudres  et  salpetres,  Direction  des) 

Un  volume  tons  les  deux  ans. 

Le  memorial  paralt,  depuis  1890,  sous  forme  de  recueil  pdriodiqae  en  qaatre 
fascicules  trimestriels.  Les  tomes  1  (1883)  et  2  (1889)  parns  avaut  la  transforma- 
tion du  memorial  eu  recueil  peYiodique. 

Cette  publication  n'est  pas  daus  lc  commerce.  Les  officiersdes  armees  de  terre 
et  dc  mer  en  activity  de  service  et  les  iugCuieurs  du  gouvernement  francais  out 
seuls  le  droit  de  souscrire  au  prix  de  5fr.  le  vol.     (Lorenz) 

Memorial    du   depot    general  de  la  guerre;  recueil  de  memoires  et 
notices  sur  la  geodesie,  les  reconnaissances  militaires,  de  relations 
des  campagnes,  batailles  .  .  .  1826-87.        13  v.  pi.  40  &  atlas.     Par. 
Baudoin.     (Guerre,  Ministere  de  la) 
Prices  yary  ;  average  lftfr.  a  vol. 

Moniteur   officiel  du  commerce,    iSS^-ipoo.        Annee  1-1S.         Par. 

Dupont  25fr.     (Commerce,  Direction  du) 

See  also  Revue  coloniale. 
Cong.     Incomplete. 
Crerar.  1897-1900. 
N.  Y.  pub.     I89t)-1000. 

Moniteur  universel,  1789-1869.     f-\ 

1789-1811  title  rrads  (lazelle  national?:  on,  Monittiu-  uiiirirncl. 
Cont.  as  Journal  oftivirf. 

Bost.  ath. 

Columbia. 

Cong. 
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Cornell. 

Harv, 

N.  Y.  pub. 

N.  Y.  st.     v.  1-58. 

Yile     1789-1807. 

—  Revolution  franchise;  table  alphab€tique  du  Moniteur,  1787-an  8 
(1799).    2  v.  f°.        Par.  au.  10  (1802).        Girardin. 

y.  1    Nome  cPbommea. 

▼.  2  Nonas  dee  vlllee  &  titre  dee  matieree. 

—  Revblutiou  francaise;  ou,  Analyse  complete  et  impartiale  du  Moniteur; 
saivie  d'une  table  alphabe'tique  dee.  person  nee  et  des  choses ;  table 
cbronologique.        2v.  f°.        Par.  an  9  (1801).        Girardin. 

-  —   Tables  du  Moniteur  universel ;  histoire  du  consnlat  et  de  l'empire 
tn  8  (1799)-18U.        756p.  f°.        Par.  11.  d. 
— -   Table  cbronologique  et  alphabe'tique ;  annual,  1815— date. 
Document  pour  servir  a  Phistorie  de  1815 ;  collection  du  Moniteur  public 
aGand  pendant  les  cent-jours,  servant  de  complement  au  Moniteur  de 
1815  public*  par  Dumoulin.        84p.  4C.        Par.  1834. 

Monuments  et  memoires  publies  sous  la  direction  de  G.  Perrot  et  R. 
de  Lasteyrie  avec  le  concours  de  P.  Jamot.  v.  i-<5,  sm.  f°.  Par. 
i&gt-ipoo.        Leroux  32fr.       (Inscriptions  et  belles-lettres,  Acade- 

mie  des) 
Fondation  Eugene  Piot. 
Harv. 
N.  Y.  pub. 
Yale. 

• 

Musfcc  des  archives  de  Pempire ;  actes  importantes  de  l'historie  de  France 
ct  autographes  des  hommes  celebres  exposees  dans  Ph6tel  Soubise  par 
ordre  de  Pempereur.      iv.N4°.     Par.  1867-72;     H.  Plon.      (Maison 

de  Pempereur  et  des  beaux-arts,  Ministere  de  la) 
Cornell,    pt  34-44  wanting. 

Notices  et  comptes  rendus  de  Poffice  du  travail,  1892-93.         7  pt,  8°. 

Par.     Berger-Levrauit.     (Travail,  Office  du) 
Columbia. 

N.  Y.  pub.  fasc.,  1-2,  5-6. 
N.  Y.  et. 

Notices  et  extraits  des  manuscrits  de  la  bibliothcque  nationale  et  autres 
bibliotheques,    1787-189*5.         v.    i-j6,  8°.         Par.         Imp.    nat. 
(Acad6mie  des  inscriptions  et  belles-lettres) 
Earlier  vol.  have  title  Notices  et  extraits  des  manuscrits  de  la  bibliothcque  da  roi. 
Plates  to  accompany  v.  18  &  v.  27  respectively.  2v.  4°.         v.  30  is  Table   des 
matieres  ...     v.  16-29. 
Price  varies  15-65fr. 
Bost.  ath.     v.  1-32. 
Columbia. 
Cornell. 
Harv. 
N.  Y.  pub. 
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N.  Y.  St.     v.  1-12. 

Peabody. 

Yale. 

Nouvelles  annates    de   la  marine  et   des  colonics;    revue  mensuelle- 
1849-64.      32V. 
Cont.  of  scientific  part  of  Annate  maritimea.     In  1865  merged  in  Revue  mari- 
time et  coloniale.    Title  v.  21-28  Nouvelles  annates  de  la  marine  et  revue  coloniale ; 
v.  29-32  Nouvelles  annate  de  la  marine. 
Cong.     1849-54. 
Harv. 
N.  Y.  pub. 

Nouvelles  annates;  ou,  Recueil  de  memoires  publies  par  les  professeurs 
du  museum  d'histoire  naturelle,  et  par  autres  naturalistes  sur  l'his- 
toire  naturelle,  Tanatomie,  et  la  chimie.        4V.  40.        Par.  1832-35. 
Cont.  fr.  Memoires  du  museum  d'histoire  ntiiurelle. 
Cont.  a8  Archives  publiees  par  te  professeurs — administrateurs. 
Bost.  ath. 
Columbia. 
Harv. 
N.  Y.  pub. 
Peabody. 

Nouvelles  archives  des  missions  scientifiques  et  litteVaires;    choix   de 
rapports  et  instructions,  publie"  sous  les  auspices  du  ministere  de 
^instruction  et  des  beaux-arts.         v.  i-p,  8°.         Par.  1891-pp. 
Cont.  fr.  Archives  des  missions  scientifiques. 
Crerar. 
Harv. 
N.  Y.  pub. 

Nouvelles  archives  du  museum  d'histoire  naturelle,  1865-pp.  sq.  f°.  Par. 
Masson  4ofr. 
Sit.  1     18<>5-74.       lOv. 
Hur.  2     1H7H-88.       lOv. 
Noi.tf     1889-98.       lOv. 
Hit.  i     lM</y-  v.  /- 

Noun  pul».  1875-77. 

Him-,  a,  v.  in  in  Table  g6ntfrale,  1839-88. 

Him'  iiIho  Annate*  du  muse'um  d'histoire  naturelle;  Memoires  du  museum  d'histoire 
mttunllc;   \ouetille*  annate;  Archives  publico*  par  les  prof  esse  urs-administ  ratenrs . 

Columbia.     Sur.  1-2. 

Conic.     Hor.  2,  v.  2-7;  ser.  3,  v.  1-8. 

Cipritr.     Hit.  II,  v.  9;  set*.  4,  v.  1. 

N.  Y    pub. 

N.  Y.  at. 

Peabody. 

Yale. 

Phares  do  la  mer  Ualtique.       40ip.  8°.       Par.       Imp.  nat.  2fr 
2—  -  (li«  la  Mediterranee,  de  la  mer  Noire,  et  de  la  mer  d'Azov.     339P. 
S  \     Par.       Imp.  nat.   i.sofr. 
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3 de  la  mer  du  Nord,  de  Pocean  glacial  arctique  et  de  la  mer 

blanche.     288p.  8°.     Par,     Imp.  nat.  2fr. 

4 de  l'ocean  indien,  de  la  mer  rouge,  du  grand  oc£an,  et  des  mers  de 

Chine.    429P.  8°.      Par.     Imp.  nat.  2fr. 

5 des  cdtes  nord  et  o'uest  de  France  et  des  c6tes  ouest  d'Espagne  et  de 

Portugal,  du  de*troit  de    Gibraltar,   des  iles   Acores,    Madere    et 
Canaries.     214P.  8°.     Par.     Imp.  nat.  ifr. 

-6 des  cdtes  des   ties   Britanniques.      268p.    8°.     Par.     Imp.  natl 

i.5ofr.      (Hydrographique  de  la  marine,  Service) 

Corrigle  au  Ire  mars  1897.    Last  editiou  cancels  all  preceding. 

Cong.  1870  of  no.  2 ;  1874  of  uo.  5.; 
N.  Y.  pub.  1897,  '99. 

Ports  maritimes  de  la  France,  1874-pp.  v.  i-<P,  8°.  Par.  Imp.  nat. 
(Travaux  publics,  Ministere  des) 

Columbia,  v.  1-6,  8. 
Cong.  v.  4-6,  8. 
Cornell. 
N.  Y.  pub. 

Procfes  verbaux  des  stances  du  bureau  international  des  poids  et 
mesures,  1875-97.  v.  1-27,  8°.  Par.  1876-97.  Gauthier- 
Villars  2.sofr.     (Poids  et  mesures,  Bureau  international  des) 

Crerar. 

Harv. 

N.  Y.  pub.  1897. 

Yale. 

Projet  de  loi  portant  reglement  definitif  du  budget  de  l'exercise, 
1867-pd.  40.  Par.  1872-P&  Imp.  nat.  (Comptabilite*  publique, 
Direction  gln6rale  de  la) 

Annus]. 

Cong.    1879-88,  '97. 

N.  Y.  pub.   1842,  '46,  '47,   '49,  70,  74,  77,  '80.  '82,  '83,  '85,  '87,  '88.  '99- 
1900. 

Rapport  au  president  de  la  r£publique  et  declarations  generates  de  la 
cour  des  comptes,  1868-95.  40.  Par.  1874-97.  (Compta- 
bilite*  publique,  Direction  g£n£rale  de  la) 

Rapport  et  proces- verbal  de  la  commission  de  verification  des  comptes 
des  ministres.     40.     Par.       Imp.  nat- 
Cons:.    1829,  '34-43,  '44-16,  '51-55,  '56-70,  74,  76,  77,  79,  '81. 
N.  Y.  pub.  1814-46.  '93-97. 

Rapports    annuels   des    sciences    religieuses,    1892-pd.       v.  1-5,  8°. 
Par.       Imp.  nat.       (ficole  pratique  des  hautes  Etudes) 
N.  Y.  pub. 
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Rapports  commerciaux  des  agents    diplomatiques   et   consulages  de 

France,  1892-^7.     no.  1-?.      Par.      Dupont.      (Affaires  etrangeres, 

Ministere  des) 

Cont.   fr.  Bulletin  consulaire,  and  forming  an  Annexe  to  the  Moniteur  officiel 
tin  commerce. 

Recueil  de  lois,  ordonnances,  d6crets,  reglements  et  circulaires,  con- 
cernant  les  services  dependant  du  ministere  des  travaux  publics, 
dresse  par  les  soins  de  Padministration  centrale.  8°.  Par.  1886-pp. 
Jousset  8fr.     (Travaux  publics,  Ministere  des) 

Ser.  1    Aundes  1399-18j-/.        v.  1-6.        I89O-99. 

Ser.  2    Anne'es  I88I-9*.        v.  I-7.        I886-90. 

Formerly  Recueil  Potiquet. 

Recueil  de  memoires,  rapports  et  documents  relatifs  &  Tobservation  du 
passage  de  V6nus  sur  le  soleil  en  1874.  3V.  40.  Par.  1877-90. 
Gauthier-Villars  12.50  to  {256*.  each  pt.     (Acaddmie  des  sciences) 

Each  volume  iu  two  parts,  with  Annexe  cont.  plates. 
Columbia. 
N.  Y.  pub. 
Yale. 

Recueil  de  rapports  sur  Y  etat  des  lettres  et  les  progres  des  sciences  en 
France.       8°.      Par.      Hachette.     (Instruction  publique,  Ministere 
del') 
A  collection  of  monographs  written  by  specialists  in  tjieir  several  branches  of 
learning.    Published  irregularly. 
IV sains.    Les  progres  de  la  the*orie  de  la  chalenr.     1868. 
Beclard  et  Axon  fold.    Les  progres  de  la  m6decine  en  France.    1867. 
N.  Y.  pub. 

Recueil  de  rapports  sur  les  conditions  du  travail  dans  les  pays  Strangers, 
1890-91.      12  v.  8°.     Par.       Berger-Levrault  3ofr.       (Commerce, 

Ministere  du) 

Recueil  des  actes  du  comite  de  salut  public,  1792-94.  v.  1-/-2,  40. 
Par.  1889-^.     Leroux  12ft. 

No.  67  ot'  Collection  tie  doenmenti  intdits. 
Bost.  ath. 
Columbia. 
Cornell. 
N.  Y.  pub. 
N.  Y.  st.  v.  1-1. 
Wis.  hist. 

Recueil  des  anvis  du  eonsoil  d'etat  statuant  au  contentieux  des 
decisions  du  uilumal  des  eontlits  et  de  la  cour  des  comptes,  1821- 
v.V\       Annee  1    ~S%  S  \       Par.       1. arose  20IY. 

HihU'  du  nvu.Ml.  lS4i>  :»S.     ItilV.  187:>-$4.     2ofr. 

1S."»5»  74.     -V:V>tt.  1S85-1U.     2v.  30fr. 
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Recueil  des  historiens  des  croisades ;  public  par  les  soins  de  Pacad6mie 
des  inscriptions  et  belles-lettres.        f  °.      Par.  1841-p^.      Imp.  nat. 

Document*  armenieus.        v.  1.        1869.        45fr. 
Armenian  &  French. 

Historiens  grecs.        2v.         1875-81.        90fr.  complete. 
Greek  &  Latin. 

Historiens  occidental!*.        5 v.        1844-96.        190fr.  complete. 
Latin. 

Historiens  orientaux.        4v.        1872-98.        185fr.  complete. 
Arabic  &  French. 

Lois.        2v.         1841-43.         60fr.  complete. 
Assises  de  Jerusalem.         2v. 

Columbia. 

Cornell. 

Harv. 

N.  Y.  pub. 

N.  Y.  st.    Lois. 

Peabody. 

Yale. 

Recueil  des  historiens  des  Gaules  et  de  la  France.  23V.  f°.  Par. 
1738-76.  Imp.  nat.  306*.  (Acaddmie  des  inscriptions  et  belles- 
lettres) 

Bost.  ath.  Reprint,  1869-94. 

N  .Y.  pub. 

N.  Y.  st.  Reprint,  1840-80. 

Peabody. 

Wis.  hist. 

Yale. 

Recueil  des  instructions  donnees  aux  ambassadeurs  et  ministres  de 
France  depuis  les  trails  de  Westphalie  jusqu'  a  la  revolution  franchise 
v.  1-15,  8°.  Par.  Alcan.  (Archives  diplomatiques,  Commis- 
sion des) 

▼.  1-2   Autriche  ;  par  A.  Sorel  et  A.  Geffroy.       1884.       40f  r. 
▼.  8    Portugal;  par  le  ricomte  de  Calx  de  8aint-Aymour.       1887.       20fr. 
▼.  4-6    Pologne  (1548-1794) ;  par  Louis  Farges.       1888.       80f  r. 
▼.  6    Rome;  par  Gabriel  Hanotaux.       ▼.  1  (1648-87).       1888.       20fr. 
▼.7    Bariere,  Palatinat,  Deux-Ponts;  par  Andre  Lebon.       1889.       tffr. 
▼.  8-9    Russle  (1748-89);  par  Alfred  Rambaud.       1891.       25fr. 
▼.  10  Naples  et  Panne  ;  par  Joseph  Reinach.       1898.       80fr. 
▼.  11-12  bis  Eapagne  ;  par  Alfred  Morel  Fatio  et  H.  Leonardon.       1894-99.       20fr. 
▼.  18  Danemark,  par  A.  Geffroy.       1895. 

▼.  14-15  8avoie,  8arda1gne  et  Mantoue  par  le  corate  Harrie  de  Beaucaire.  1898-99. 

Bost.  ath. 

Columbia. 

Cornell. 

Harv. 

N.  Y.  pub. 

Yale.  v.  1-11. 

Recueil  des  ordonnances  des  rois  de  France  .  .  .  recueillies  par  ordre 
chronologique.        21  v.  f°.        Par.    1 722-1849.         (Acad6mie   des 
inscriptions  et  belles-lettres) 
Harv. 
N.  Y.  pub. 
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Recueil  des  trails  de  la  France,  17 13-1893,  publie  par  J.  de  Clercq. 
19V.   8°.       Par.    1864-95.       Pedone   25ft.       (Affaires   6trangeres, 
Ministere  des) 
Bost.  ath.  1713-93. 
Columbia. 
Harv. 
N.  Y.  pub. 
Peabody. 

Recueil  des  travaux  du  comite  consultatif  d'hygiene  publique.  Ann£e 
1872-9&  v.  1-2 S,  8°.  Melun  1872-99.  Imp.  adm.  iofr. 
(Hygiene  publique,  Bureau  de  V) 

Crerar,  1897-1898. 

N.  Y.  pub. 

Tables-repertoire  des  matieres  contenues  dans  les  tomes  1-20,1872-90;  et 
notice  soramaire  sur  l'organisatiou,  le  fonctlODnement  et  la  composition  dn 
comite*  .  .  .  1848-90  par  P.  Roux.     169  p.  8°.    Melnn  1895. 

Recueil  des  travaux  relatifs  a  la  philologie  et*  a*  Parch6ologie 
6gyptiennes  et  assyriennes  pour  servir  de  bulletin  a  la  mission 
franchise     au     Caire,     1870-99.  v.    1-21.  Par.     1879-99. 

Bouillon  3ofr. 

Columbia,  v.  18-21. 

Harv. 

N.  Y.  pub. 

Yale. 

Recueil  mensuel  des  lois  de  finances  et  autres  lois  d'inte>St  g£n6ral, 
1830-97.  Par.  1830-97.  Imp.  naU  6fr.  (Finances,  Ministere 
des) 

Renseignements  statistiques  relatifs  aux  contributions  directes  et  aux 
taxes   assimilees,   1890-99.       Annee   1-9,  8°.        Par.        Imp.  nat. 
(Contributions  direotes,  Direction  generate  des) 
Extracts  from    Annuaire  de  V administration  des  contributions    direotes   et    d* 
oadastre. 

Repertoire   de   legislation    et    de    jurisprudence     forestieres ;    recueil 
periodique  et  critique  des  lois,  decrets,  reglements  generaux  ...  en 
matiere   de   bois  et  forets,    chasse    et   peche,    1862-96.       22V.  8°. 
Par.         Rothschild  165  fr.  complete.*   (Forets,  Direction  des) 
Ser.  1    1862-86.      12v. 
Ser.  2    1887-96.     lOv. 

Pub.  as  part  of  Revue  den  eaux  et  forets.     Since  1896  incorporated  in  regular 
pages  of  the  Revue. 
Cornell. 
N.  Y.  pub. 
N.  Y.  st. 
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« 

Repertoire  des  travaux  historiques  contenant  l'analyse  des  publications 
faites  en  France  et  a  P&ranger  sur  l'histoire,  les  monuments  et  la 
langue     de     la     France,    1881-83.         3V.  &°.  Par.  1882-86. 

Imp.  nat. 
No.  130  of  Collection  de  documents  intdits. 
Columbia. 
Harv. 
N.  Y.  pub. 
N.  Y.  st. 

Revue  alg£rienne,     see  Revue  maritime  et  coloniale. 

Revue  coloniale,  1843-58.     33  v.     (Marine  et  des  colonies,  Ministere 
dela) 
Ser.  1    1843-47.    13v. 
Ser.  2    1848-58.    20v. 
Coot,  as  Annuaire  de  VAlgerie. 
Ser.  1  has  note  "  Ex  trait  des  Annales  maritime. " 
Columbia,  1843-45. 
Harv. 
N.  Y.  pub. 

Revue  coloniale;   annexe  au  Moniteur  officiel  du  commerce,    1896- 
p&        Ann£e   i-j,   40.         Par.         Dupont  iofr.         (Commerce, 
Ministere  du) 
Crerar.     1897. 
N.  Y.  pub.     1897-98. 

Revue  de  Thistoire  des  religions,  1880-pp.        Ann6e  1-20.        v.  1-40, 

8°.         Par.         Leroux  25ft".         (Musee  Guimet) 
Bost.  ath. 
Columbia. 
Cornell. 
Harv. 
N.  Y.  pub. 
Yale. 

Revue  des  soci6t£s   savantes;    sciences  math£matiques,  physiques   et 
naturelles.      v.  1-20,  8°.      Par.  1S62SJ.      Imp.  nat.     (Instruction 
publique,  Ministere  de  V) 
8er.  1    6  v.         1862-66. 
Ser.  2    11  v.        1867-77. 
Ser.  3    v.  1-j.        1878-<&>. 
Table  g6u6rale  par  E.  H 11  got.        8°.        1885. 
No.  156  of  Collections  de  documents  int&iU. 
Columbia.    Ser.  1-2. 
N.  Y.  pub. 
Peabody. 

Revue  des  soci£t6s  savantes  des  departements,  see  Annuaire  des  societes 
savantes. 
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Revue  des  travaux  scientifiques,  1881-^7.     v.  1-/7,  8°.     Par.    Leroux 

15ft*.     (Travaux  historiques  et  scientifiques,  Comite*  des) 

No.  157  of  Collection*  de  documents  inidit*. 

Columbia,  v.  1-14. 

Cong.  Incomplete. 

Harv. 

N.  Y.  pub. 

Yale. 

Revue    du    commerce  et    de  Findustrie,  1894-P&    Annee    1-5.    Par. 
Berger-Levrault  iofr.    (Commerce   et  de   l'industrie,  Ministere  du) 

Revue  gSnerale  d'administration,  1878-^.      Ann6e   1-22,  8°.      Par. 
Berger-Levrault  30ft*.     (Inte>ieur,  Ministere  de  F) 
Appears  monthly  in  parts  of  eight  leaves ;  each  year  forms  three  volumes. 

Columbia. 
Crerar,  v.  20-22. 
N.  Y.  pub. 

Revue  maritime  et  coloniale,  1 861  -pp.     v.  1  -141,  8°.     Par.     Baudoin 
50ft.     (Marine,  Ministere  de  la) 

With  v.  129  (1896)  words  "  et  coloaiale  "  dropped.  Nouvelle*  annales  maritime* 
was,  in  1865,  merged  in  Revue  maritime  et  coloniale.  The  Inventaire  sommaire 
des  Archives  de  la  marine  is  extracted  from  the  above.  Cont.  fr.  Annuaire  de 
VAlgtrie. 

Table  alphabe^ique  et  analytique,  1879-88.    8°.    1899. 

Cong.  1861-73 ;  and  1874-88  imperfect. 

Cornell,  v.  116-41. 

Crerar,  v.  132-41. 

Harv. 

N.  Y.  pub. 

Revue    militaire    de    Fetranger;    r^dige*    a    FStat-major    de   Farm6e, 
Nov.    1871-1899.     v.    i-j-d,  8°.     Par.     Baudoin    i2fr.      (Guerre, 
Ministere  de  la) 
Table  generate  des  matieres,  1871-96. 
Cont.  fr.  Bulletin  militaire  de  VJtranger. 
N.  Y.  pub. 

Revue  pedagogique,  organe  ofliciel,  1878-pp.     v.  1-44,  120  &  8°.     Par. 
Delagrave  i2fr.       (Musee  pedagogique) 
8er.  1     1878-82.    9v.  12°. 
Ser.  2     I882-99.     v.  USSt  8°. 
Table  gdiierule,  1878-92.    8°.     1894. 

Cal. 

Columbia. 

Harv.  1895-99. 

N.  Y.  pub.  1897-99. 

N.  Y.  st. 
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Service  des  subsistances  militaires;  notice  concernant  P6x£cution  des 
differentes  branches  de  ce  service,     v.  /,  i6°.     Par.  1898.     Charles- 
Lauvauzelle  sfr.       (Guerre,  Ministere  de  la) 
Incl.  notices  1-9. 

Situation  financiere  des  communes  de  France  et  d'AlgeVie.  Ann£e 
1878-p^.      Publication  1-21,  40.       Meiun  1878-pp.      Imp.  adm. 

(Administration  departementale  et  communale,  Direction  de  V) 
Cong.  1879-81. 
N.  Y.  pub. 

Situation  financiere  des  d6partements,  1885-^7.  Publication  i-/j,  40. 
Melun  1887-pp.  Imp.  adm.  (Administration  departementale  et 
communale.  Direction  de  1') 

Statistique  agricole  annuelle,  188 i-p^.      8°.      Par.  1881-pp.       Imp. 

nat.       (Agriculture,  Ministere  de  V) 
Cornell,  1882. 
N.  Y.  pub.  1893-98. 

Statistique      annuelle,    1871-^7.        v.  1-27, 40.  Par.    1874-pp. 

Berger-Levrault  iofr.       (Statistique  g6ne>ale,  Bureau  de  la) 
New  aeries  of  Statiatiqne  g4nerale  de  la  France. 
Bost.  ath   1871-75. 
Columbia. 
Cong.  v.  1-19,  25. 
Cornell,  v.  18-24. 
Crerar,  v.  23-27. 
N.  Y.  pub. 
N.  Y.  st.  v.  20-23. 

Statistique  de  Pindustrie  min£rale ;  resume*  des  travaux  statistiques  de 
radministration  des  mines.    40.    Par.    Imp.  nat.    (Mines,  Direction 

des) 
N.  Y.  pub.  1834-36,  38-44,  60-64,  70-72,  73-75. 

Statistique  de  Tindustrie  minSrale  et  des  appareils  a  vapeur  en  France ' 

et  en  Algesic      40.        Par.  1874-97.        Imp.  nat.  iofr.       (Mines, 

Direction  des) 
Columbia,  1874-96. 

Cong.,  1860-78,  '80-82,  '84-86,  '88,  '90,  '91. 
N.  Y.  pub.  1873-87,  '90-97. 

Statistique  de  la    navigation    inte>ieure,  1891-97.  Par.   1892-p^. 

Imp.  nat.  8fr.       (Navigation,  Direction  de  la) 
2v.  each  year. 

N.  Y.  pub.,  1880-98. 

Statistique  des  chemins  de  fer  francais ;    documents  divers.     f°.     Par. 
Imp.  nat.     (Travaux  publics,  Ministere  des) 
Crerar,  1895. 
N.  Y.  pub.,  1866-97. 
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Ht*U*tiqu<?  do  chctuins  de  fer  francais;  documents  principaux.    E: 
I'.tt.      hup,  i uit.     (l>avaux  publics,  Ministere  des) 

N.  V.  pub.  !*£-**,  88-98. 

^i|«U4fctKtue  do  mC^vcs  ct  des  recours  a  la  conciliation  et  a  I'arbitras 
i.V'  vv.      *  '.     Har.  iSgi-jpoo.     Berger-Levrault  31Y.     (TravaL. 

l  Hill  v  du) 
:^ihiiuiui  1 8*H>- 91  ttiul  *92  were  published  as  Nos.  3  and  7  of  Notices 

<-*»<^'U-«  m^.U^  <<«•  Cvflv*  4*  travail. 
I'wIuiuIm*. 
N    V.  *i. 

^♦UUiUvjUO  do  lutut'ragc*  et  autres  accidents  de  mer.         40.        Pai 

1 1  n\. dido  dv  la  marine,  fitablissement  des) 

UV«fcUfetU4UC  do  pOchcs  maritimes.  8°.  Par*  i866-pp.  Baudoi : 
t  Mai iuv   umh  h«uiUc»  Direction  de  la) 

V\«un    Ift'Jn  70,  W-W,  *94-96. 

K    V.  i»v*k  »**>«*,  '87,  '89,  '95-96. 
*4tttU*UUU9  do  piihoun  et  £tablissements  penitentiaires,     see  Statistiqu 

VKrtUHWUVW  du  i»vuunncl  medical  et  pharmaceutique  de  France  c 
l  \i^m.  * '•  Melun.  Imp.  adm.  (Assistance  et  de  Thy 
.,».m,  publii^us  iMuntion  de  V). 

VftUl4HlU|M9   vl    lvg»*UUon  compare,    see    Bulletin    du    ministere  de 

MUUnUtl  W  ^  ^»'»^  vl°  la  l<rance  I  statistique  de  la  France.  f°.  (Stal 
..i..|u«  i4^tu<i«%K\  Pirrrtion  de  la) 

.,.     J,  \     \  W.I4MOWI  |hi»iUiiIh»«I. 

V«tUituM«      *^    1.  v.  1-3.  7.  10. 

v  ou*      **.  I.  v.  t  Ml  "«"•  2,  v.  2,  6,  8,  1<M3,  15-18,  20,  21. 

\\w    UUI      **•  I.  v.  l-»- 

\K*U*Uv|W  moU.dc  ilc  Tannce,  1862-pd.  v.  i-j?,  f°.  Par.  1864 
%x  imp   uai.         ((Uierre,  Ministere  de  la) 

auiU^UM^  ^•"Ucnli.iirc,  l8S2-97-       Annee  i-jj,  8°.       Melun  1854. 
1 1141.  adm.         (Administration  penitentiaire) 
x  ,  /    ,,»,  m»ov .  I  a«.  %*}]"X*latffi£  des Prisons  et  etablissements  penitentiaire 
s  oui      l**.  W.  w»  7l'  78'   75^2,  '84-86,  '88,  '89,  '91,  '92. 
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Statistique  sanitaire  des  villes  de    France    et    d'Alg^rie,    1886-pj. 
v.  1-10,  40.       Melun  1887-P&       Imp.  adm.       (Assistance  et  de 
Thygiene  publique,  Direction  de  V) 
N.  Y.  pub.    1894-95. 

Table  chronologique  des.  diplomes  et  chartes.  8 v.  f°.  Par. 

1 769-1876.     (Acad6mie  des  inscriptions  et  belles-lettres) 

Tableau  decennal  du  commerce  de  la  France  avec  ses  colonies  et  les 
puissances     £trangeres,     1827-86.  12V.    f°.         Par.  1838-88. 

( Douanes,  Direction  g6ne*rale  des) 
Cal. 

Cong.  1847-86. 

N.  Y.  pub.  1827-36,  '41-66,  '77-86. 
N.  Y.  St.  1827-86. 

Tableau  general    du  commerce  de  la  France  avec  ses  colonies  et  les 
puissances  Strangeres,  1820-96.       40.      Par.  1820-97.     Imp.  nat. 
(Douanes,  Direction  g£ne>ale  des) 
Beginning  with  1896,  the  Tableau  general  du  commerce  ...  is  divided  into  two 
volumes.    The  first  comprises  exclusively  the  Commerce  de  la  France  avec  sea 
colonies  .  .  .  the  second  relates  to  international  navigation,  to   the    French 
coasting  trade,  and  to  the  effective  force  of  the  merchant  marine. 
Price  varies  from  6.75  to  9.30fr. 
Cal. 

Cong.  1832,  '34,  '36,  '40,  '43,  '44,  '47-49,  '52-54,  '57-60,'69-93,  '97. 
Detroit,  1836. 

Mass.  1837-45,  '48,  '49,  '51-53. 
N.  Y.  pub.  1826,  '28,  '30,  '32-33,  '35-44,  '47,  '49,  '51,  '52,  '54-59,  '61,  '64-69, 

'71-75,  '78-96. 
N.  Y.  st.  1837-45,  '47-49,  '51,  '53-62. 
Wis.  hist.  1855,  .'56. 

Tableau  general  des  mouvements  du  cabotage.     f°.     Par.     Imp.  nat. 
(Douanes,  Direction  g£ne>ale  des) 

Cong.  1837-39,  '46,  '49,  '51-56.  '59-84. 

N.  Y.  pub.  1849,  '52,  '54,  '59,  '71-74,  '78,  '85. 

N.  Y.  st  1841,  '43,  '48-49,  '57-62. 

Tableau   g£n6ral  du  commerce  et  de  la  navigation.       P.        Par. 

(Douanes,  Direction  g£ne>ale  des) 
N.  Y.  pub.  1896-97. 
Travaux  et  m£moires  du  bureau  international  des  poids  et  mesures, 

1882-j*?.       v.  i-iiy  pl.  40.    Par.       Gauthier-Villars    isfr.     (Poids 

et  mesures,  Bureau  international  des) 

Cal. 

Columbia,  v.  1-8. 

Cornell. 

N.  Y.  pub. 

N.  Y.  st.  v.  8-11. 

Yale. 
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INDEX  OF  OFFICES 

!\»s;;ulw.  »\;.   -i»,  W**>;  reorganised  Jan.  23,  1803;  took  present  title  Mar.  21, 

1  >u,.x»iuui.u*  vlv  I'iivcuicmie  des  beaux-arts. 

,-\v«fcvlcuue  Ua  hav  u^uous  ct  belles-lettres. 
h\»ir.,Uv    :«  iiAU  •*»   tco%to*»»«  roynle  des  inscriptions  et  mtdaillea  ;  suppressed  in 

v  "i»;u;»;v.  »viuUu  dca  seances 

Huu  ;:v  luu-iuiw  Jc  U  France 

\4v  uumvw  dv  1*ju  adctnie  des  inscriptions 

\U  mouv*  i*4v'*v»WK  V*x  divers  savants  a  Tacademie  des  inscriptions 

Vnivs*  v*  c\nuU*  dea  manuscrits 

\s  v  us  a  vlv*  huumeu*  ties  croisades 

\sv  usii  dv*  hi*l\*teti«  des  Gaules  et  de  la  France 

\wv*\d  dvA  vMvUunwncea  des  rois  de  France 

t  v*a  v  huM>v*Kk£Kjue  lies  dipldmes  et  chartes 

Wv»..».u-%u»^ul*.  \a!M*H,Y  recognized  by  letters-pateut,  Feb.  1713;  suppressed 
.*.  ».*Nv  % ^vt  wv\m*«Mi*1ahI  Mar.  31,  1816. 
\  *wd\»*uv  dv*  *vt«*  de  Francois  I 
^  vMM|Mv,»  tvuvUt*  vlw*  Ounces  et  travaux 
v  N-upu^  »vndu*  tw'bdomadaires 
\h  hi. »u*  viv  IVadomie  des  sciences 

Mx  u\»"»w  javacmo*  |mr  divers  savants  a  Pacad£mie  des  sciences 
\L  .u^.»s*  ivI.iUU  A  l«  nouvelle  maladie  de  la  vigne 

•Vavlouuv  vlv*  *v  ^lu°*  m°rales  et  politiques. 
iv U.i  vvi    -N\   W^M  "impressed  Jan.  23,  1803  and  reestablished  by  royal 

v    n.klvs^  ds*  %U'U*fc 

\l,  uw.u%;,  do  l\u\ulomie  des  sciences  morales 

\i-  iu-.iha  |»i\'M'Uto?«  par  divers  savants  de  l'academie 

,,..,.   .  i  »  ku    .».  h-t>;  HiippiVMsod  in  1793,  and  reconstituted  Mar.  21,  1816. 
i».v  .^.h-i  »n\-  vlo  V  .trademie  francaise 
i »      ....  m»  ^vn  tiiii\»iupir  de  la  langue  francaise 

V%iiuiiU%4i4  4(Uul  drp.uUMnontale  et  communale,  Direction  de  1\ 
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Administration  p£nitentiaire,  Direction  .de  1'. 
Annuaire  de  l'administration  p£nitentiaire 
Statistique  p£nitentiaire 

Affaires  criminelles  et  des  graces,  Direction  des. 
Bulletin  des  arrets  de  la  cour  de  cassation 

Affaires  6trangeres,  Ministere  des. 
Annuaire  diplomatique 
Documents  diplomatiques 
Rapports  commerciaux 
Recueil  des  trails  de  la  France 
See  also  Archives  diplomatique*,  Commission  des. 

Agriculture,  Direction  de  1\ 
Annales  agronomiques 
Bulletin  de  la  direction  de  Fagriculture 

Agriculture,  Ministere  de  P. 
Annales  de  l'institut  national 
Annales  de  la  science  agronomique 
Annuaire  du  ministere  de  l'agriculture 
Bulletin  du  ministere  de  l'agriculture 

Statistique  agricole  annuelle 
8ee   also  Agriculture,  Direction   de  V;   Hudraulique  agricole,  Direction    de    V; 
Jnstitut  national  agronomique, 

Annales  des  mines,  Commission  des. 
Annales  des  mines 

Annales  des  ponts  et  chaussles,  Commission  des. 
Annales  des  ponts  et  chauss£es 

Archives  diplomatiques,  Commission  des. 

Inventaire    analytique    des    archives    du    ministere     des     affaires 

£trangeres 
Recueil  des  instructions  donn£es  aux  ambassadeurs 

Art  de  France,  Commission  d'inventaire  general  des  richesses  de  P. 
Inventaire  general  des  richesses  de  Tart  de  France 

Arts  et  metiers,  Conservatoire  des. 
Annales 

Arts  et  monuments,  Comite*  historique  des. 
Bulletin  arch£ologique,  1843-48 
Bulletin  du  comite*  historique  des  arts 

Assistance  et  de  Phygiene  publique,  Direction  de  P. 
Statistique  du  personnel 
Statistique  sanitaire  des  villes  de  France 
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Biblioth&que  nationale. 

Bulletin  mensuel  des  publications  etrangeres 
Bulletin  mensuel  des  r^centes  publications 
Catalogue  de  l'histoire  de  France 
Catalogue  des  dissertations  et  Merits  academiques 
Catalogue  general  des  livres  imprimis 

Brevets  d'  invention,  Comite  de  publication  des. 
Description  des  machines 

ge*ologique  de  la  France,  Commission  speciale  de  la. 
Bulletin  de  la  carte  geologique  de  France 

;,  plans  et  archives  de  la  statistique,  Direction  des. 

Album  de  statistique  graph i que 

« 

Colonies,  Administration  centrale  des. 
Annuaire  agricole 

Colonies,  Ministere  des. 
Annuaire  colonial 

Bulletin  otiiciel  du  ministere  des  colonies 
Revue  coloniale 

$«e  al^(Wa«w.  Admimittrmtien  central*  4e*. 

Commerce,  Direction  du. 

Annates  du  commerce  exterieur 
M  on  it  our  onViel  du  commerce 

Commerce,  Ministere  du. 

A:uuuirv  des  svndicats  protVssionels 
Av.nuaire  du  ministere  du  commerce 
l^uV.etin  consul  re  tran<ais 
BuV.e:::*.  vlo  '.'e^>c:*;:u'me:u  technique 

CVCx  »»\    .   v»v     .  .%*.■»>.  »»>   >»».    »v>  v.  v"».s»...v..>  v.*.   kt  «i »  JL.; 

♦  •v  » „       ^_^    .       . 
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onseil  d'etat. 

Recueil  des  arrets 

ontributions  directes,  Direction  generate  des. 

Annuaire  de  ^administration  des  contributions  directes 
Bulletin  des  contributions 
Renseignements  statistiques 

touanes,  Direction  g£ne>ale  des. 
Annuaire 

Documents  statistiques  des  douanes 
Tableau  decennal  du  commerce 
Tableau  g£n£ral  des  mouvements 
Tableau  general  du  commerce 

rCOle  nationale  des  ponts  et  chaussees. 
Collection  de  dessins 

XOle  normale  supefieure. 
Annales  scientifiques 

XOle  polytechnique. 

Journal  de  l^cole  polytechnique 

cole  pratique  des  hautes  Etudes. 

Annuaire  de  la  section  des  sciences  historiques 
Bibliotheque ;  section  des  sciences  mathlmatiques 

;  section  des  sciences  naturelles 

;  section  des  sciences  philologiques 

;  section  des  sciences  religieuses 

Rapports  annuels 

tat-major,  Service  d'. 
Annuaire  du  service 

inances,  Ministere  des. 

Annuaire  general 

Bulletin  de  statistique  et  de  legislation  comparee 

Recueil  mensuel  des  lois 
See  also  Comptabilite',  Direction  generate  de  la;    Contribution*  directes t  Direction 
nerale  des  ;  Douanes,  Direction  generale  des. 

or£tS,  Direction  des. 

Repertoire  de  legislation  .  .  .  forestiere 

uerre,  Ministere  de  la. 

Annuaire  de  l'arme  de  l'infanterie 
Annuaire  de  l'armce  coloniale 
Annuaire  de  Tarmee  franchise 
Annuaire  de  la  gendarmerie  de  l'interieur 
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Annuaire  special  de  Tarrae  de  la  gendarmerie 
Annuaire  special  de  F6tat-  major  g£ne>al 
Annuaire  special  du  service  du  recnitement 
Bulletin  de  la  m6decine 
Bulletin  officiel  du  ministere  de  la  guerre 
Catalogue  de  la  bibliotheque 
Inventaire  sommaire  des  archives  historiques 
Journal  militaire 
Memorial  de  l'officier  du  g£nie 
Memorial  du  d£p6t  g6ne>al  de  la  guerre 
Revue  militaire  de  Petranger 
Service  des  subsistances  militaires 
Statistique  m6dicale  de  l'armee 
Bee  eIho  Jtoole  polytechnique  ;  JStat-major,  Service  <T  ;  Poudres  et  salpStres,  Direc- 
tion des ;  Saute*  de  la  guerre,  Service  de. 

Hydraulique  agricole,  Direction  de  1\ 

Bulletin  de  la  direction  de  Phydraulique  agricole 

Hydrographique  de  la  marine,  Service. 
Annales  hydrographiques 
Annuaire  des  marges 
Shares 

Hygi&ne  publique,  Bureau  de  V. 

Kecueil  des  travaux  du  comit£  consultatif 

Imtitut  de  France. 

Annuaire  de  l'institut 
fcimi  aim*  Atmlemie   des  inscriptions  et  belles-lettres  ;  Academie    des    sciences; 
4<Mthbnit>  d$*  sciences  morales  et  politiques;  Academic  des  beaux-arts;  Academie 

JrattyHiM. 

I  Uitt  ttiiuj  tumdrfmi<»H  n'ont  pas  eu  une  existence  distincte  de  1795  h  1816.  La  loi 
du  H  MiHil  17WU  HMiit  Hiipprim6  toutes  les  anciennes  academies  et  quand  la  con- 
ViwiMmm  ImihIu  riiiMtitut,  )e  25  octobre  1795,  elle  de*cida  qu'il  serait  divise"  en  trois 
»;|,»Qdv-o;  1 10  Solvit  tv*  phijuiques  et  mathematiques  ;  2e  Sciences  morales  et  politiques; 
ilr  t  iUomtmevt  Umax-arts,  lln  arrets  des  consuls,  rendu  le  28  Janvier  1803, 
iiimtllla  uoHnurgiiiiUatioiiet  divisa  l'institut en  quatre  classes:  Sciences  physiques 
*l  iNMlnf>miflii|MM  ;  l.iingue  et  litte'rature  francaise  ;  Histoire  et  Utterature  anoienne ; 
Jtartttt-  itiii  I'tiiidiiut .  toiito  cctte  pdriode,  l'institut  porta  succossivement  les 
iumiu  «t  tmiitul  Htttlomil  des  sciences  et  arts  (1795),  iVInstitut  national  de  France 
lld(Mi,  iI'/nWi/mI  </o  France  (1806),  iVInstitut  imperial  (1811)  et  d'lnstitut  royal 
{\h\\\  t/tiit1"iittitii<M<  du  21  mars  1816  remplaca  les  denominations  des  classes 
pill  t-.%i||«iQ  ipil  miliMlMl-riit  enrore  aujourd'hui. 

t»t  Mtltiti'lliMt  di"»  Iruvuiix  de  V I nstitut  national  des  sciencs  et  des  arts comprend : 

I    Tl  -Vtt*lt;    l»ltN   HCIKNCKS  MATIIKMATIQUES  ET  PHYSIQUES 

Mi*ittoh«»*,  1799-1806.      6v. 

Nolle*  drM   travaux  de  la  classe    des    sciences    mathematiques   et 
pliyNiiptoH,  du2e  trimestre  an  9  au  Ire  trtmestro  an  11. 
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2  CLASSE  DK8   SCIENCES  MORALES  ET  POLITIQUES 

M<Smoires,  1798-1804.      5v.  4°. 

Notice  des  travanx  de   la  classe  des  sciences  morales  et  politiques, 
du  2e  trimestre  an  9  an  Ire  trimestre  an  11. 

3  Classe  de  la  litter  at  cre  et  beaux- arts 

Disc  ours  prononces  aux  fnnerailles  des  membres  de  l'insti  tut  national. 

4°. 
Memoires.  1798-1804.      5  v.  4°. 
Notice  des  travaux  de  la  classe  de  la  literature  et  beaux-arts,  da  2e 

trimestre  an  9  au  Ire  trimestre  an  11. 
Programme  des  prix  proposed,   dn  Tan  4  de  la  r6publique  an  15 

vend^m i aire  an  11.      4°. 
Rapports  et  travanx  de  Tan  4  a  Pan  11.      2v.  4°. 
collection  des  travanx  de  VInstitut  national  de  France,  de  VInstitut  de  France 
tstitut  imperial  et  de  VInstitut  royal  comprend : 

1  Classe  des  sciences  mathematiques  et  physiques 

Base  dn  systeme  m&riqne  decimal  .  .  .  par  MM.  Mlchain  et  Delam- 

bre.        1806-10.        3v.  4°. 
M&noires.  1806-18.      6v.  4°. 

M^moires  pre*sentes  par  divers  savants,  1806-11.      2 v.  4°. 
Recneil  des  observations  glode'siques,  astronomiqnes  et  physiques 

faisant  suite  au  troisierae  volume  de  la  base  du  systeme  me*trique, 

rSdige*  par  MM.  Biot  et  Arago.  1821.  4°. 
Rapport  et  travanx  divers,  1804-16.  2 v.  4°. 
Rapport  historique  sur  les  progres    des    sciences    mathematiques 

depnis  1789  .  .  .  reMige*  par  M.  Delambre.        1870.      4°. 
Rapport  historique  sur  les  progres  des  scieuces  natnrelles  depuis 

1787  .  .  .  re\lige*  par  M.  Cnvier.       1810.      4°. 

2  Classe  de  langue  et  litterature  prancaise 

o 

Discours  de  reception,    1803-16.      4°. 

Rapport  historique  sur  l'6tut  et  les  progres  de  la  literature  depuis 

1789  .  .  .  reMige*  par  M.  de  Chewier.      1815.        4° 
Rapports  sur  les  concours  et  memoires  conronn6s,  1803-16.      4°. 

3  CLA8SE  D'HISTOIRR  ET  DE  LITTERATURE  ANCIENNE 

Me*raoires,  1815-18.      4v.  4°. 

Rapport  historique  sur  les  progres  de  l'histoire  et  de  la  litterature 

ancienne  depuis  1789  .  .  .  r&lige*  par  M.  Dacier.      1810.      4°.    • 
Rapports  et  travaux  divers,  1803-16.      4°. 

4  Classe  des  beaux-arts 

Rapport  sur  les  beaux-arts  depuis,  1789.      4°. 

Rapports  de  jury  instituo*  pour  le  jugement  des  prix   de*ceDiiaux. 
4°. 

Rapports  et  travaux  divers,  1803-16.      4°. 
ais  1816,  la  seule  publication  commune  aux  cinq  academies  est  VAnnuaire 
ititut.    (Lefhvre-Pontalis.     Bibliographic  des  socUtis  savantee) 
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Langue,  de  l'histoire  et  des  arts,  Comite*  de  la. 
Bulletin  du  comite*  de  la  langue 

Longitudes,  Bureau  des. 

Annates  de  l'observatoire 

Annales  du  bureau  des  longitudes 

Annuaire  public  par  le  bureau 

Bulletin  astrohomique 

Connaissance  des  temps 

Extrait  de  la  Connaissance  des  temps 
See  also  M ittorologie,  Bureau  central  de;  Observatoire  de  Bordeaux;  Observatoire 
de  Montsouris;  Observatoire  de  Nice;  Observatoire  de  Paris;  Observatoire  astrono- 
mique  .  .  .  de  Toulouse. 

Maison  de  Pempereur  et  des  beaux  arts,  Ministere  de  la. 
Mus£e  des  archives 

Marine,  Ministere  de  la. 
Annuaire  de  TAlg^rie 
Annuaire  de  la  marine 
Bulletin  ofticiel  de  la  marine 
Extraits  du  Memorial 
Inventaire  des  archives  de  la  marine 
Inventaire  sommaire  des  archives  de  la  marine 
Memorial  de  l'artillerie 
Moniteur  de  la  flotte 
Revue  maritime  et  coloniale 

See  also  Hydrographique  de  la  marine,  Service;  Instructions  nautiques.  Ser- 
vice des ;  Longitudes,  Bureau  des;  Marine  marchande,  Direction  de  la ;  Sant4  de 
la  marine,  Service  de. 

Marine  marchande.  Direction  de  la. 
Statistique  des  p£ches  maritimes 

M&t&orologie,  Bureau  central  de. 
Annales  du  bureau  central 
Bulletin  international  du  bureau 
Bulletin  mensuel  du  bureau 

Mexique,  Commission  scientifjque  du. 

Archives  de  la  commission  scientifique  du  Mexique 

Mines,  Commission  des,  see  Annales  des  mines,  Commission  des. 

Mines,  Direction  des. 

Statistique  de  l'industrie 

Mission  franchise  au  Caire. 

M6moires  publics  par  les  membres 
Recueil  de  travaux  relatifs  a  la  philologie 
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Missions  scientifiques  et  litteYaires,  Commission  des'voyages  et 
Archives  des  missions  scientifiques  et  litteYaires 
Nouvelles  archives  des  missions 

Monuments  Merits  de  l'histoire  de  France,  Comite*  historique  des. 
Bulletin  du  comit6  .  .  .  histoire,  sciences,  lettres 

Monuments  historiques,  Commission  des. 

Archives  de  la  commission  des  monuments  historiques 
Mus&e  Guimet 

Annales  du  Mus6e  Guimet 

;  bibliotheque  d'etudes 

;  bibliotheque  de  vulgarisation 

Revue  de  l'histoire  des  religions 

Mus&e  pedagogique  et  bibliotheque  centrale  de  1'enseignement  primaire. 

Memoires  et  documents  scolaires 

Revue  pedagogique 
Mus&um  d'histoire  naturelle. 

Annales  du  museum 

Archives  publiees  par  les  professeurs 

Bulletin  des  nouvelles  archives 

Bulletin  du  museum  d'histoire  naturelle 

Memoires  du  museum 

Nouvelles  annales 

Nouvelles  archives 
Navigation,  Direction  de  la. 

Statistique  de  la  navigation  interieure 

Observatoire     astronomique,      magnetique     et     m£teorologique     du 
Toulouse 

Annales  de  Pobservatoire  astronomique 
Observatoire  de  Bordeaux. 

Annales  de  Tobservatoire  de  Bordeaux 

Observatoire  de  Montsouris. 

Annuaire  de  ^observatoire  de  Montsouris 

Observatoire  de  Nice. 

Annales  de  Pobservatoire  de  Nice 

Observatoire  de  Paris. 

Annales;  memoires 
;  observations 

Poids  et  mesures,  Bureau  international  des. 

Proces-verbaux  des  seances 

Travaux  et  memoires 
PontS  et  chaussees,  Commission  \les,  see  Annales  des  ponts  et  chauss6es 
Commission  des. 
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'OStes  et  telegraphes,  Direction  gtfndrale  des. 

Annuaire  du  ministere  des  postes  et  telegraphes 
'oudres  et  salpetres,  Direction  des. 

Memorial  des  poudres 

ant€  de  la  guerre,  Service  de. 
Annuaire  du  corps  de  sant6 
Archives  de  m^decine  et  de  pharmacie  militaires 
Bulletin  du  service  de  santi 

ante  de  la  marine,  Service  de. 

Archives  de  m^decine  navale 
tatistique  glnlrale,  Bureau  de  la. 

Statistique  annuelle 

Statistique  g£n£rale  de  la  France 

ravail,  Office  du. 

Annuaire  statistique  de  la  France 
Bulletin  de  Poffice  du  travail 
Notices  et  comptes 
Statistique  des  graves  et  des  recours 

ravail  dans  l'industrie,  Inspection  du. 
Bulletin  de  Pinspection  du  travail 
Bulletin  officiel  de  la  propri6t£  industrielle 

ravaux  historiques  et  scientifiques,  C omit 6  des. 

Annuaire  des  soci£t£s  savantes  de  la  France  et  de  Petranger 

Bulletin  arch^ologique  1882-9$? 

Bulletin  de  g£ographie 

Bulletin  du  comit£  .  .  .  section  d'histoire 

Bulletin  du  comite  .  .  .  section  des  sciences  economiques 

Bulletin  historique 

Collection  de  documents  inedits 

Revue  des  travaux  scientifiques 

ravaux  publics,  Minist&re  des 

Annuaire  du  minist&re  des  travaux  publics 

Bulletin  de  la  carte  geologique 

Bulletin  du  ministere  des  travaux  publics 

Ports  maritimes  de  la  France 

Recueil  de  lois,  ordon nances,  decrets  .  .  . 

Statistique  de  P  industrie  min£rale 

Statistique  des  chemins  de  fer  fra^ais 
See  also  Annates  des  mines,  Commission  des  ;   Annates  des  ponts  et  cbaussies,  Com- 
ssion  des  ;  Carte* ,  plans  et  archives  de  la  statistique,    Direction  dee;   ficole  na- 
nale  des  ponts]et  chaussees  ;  Navigation,  Direction  de  la. 
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NEW  YORK  STATE  LIBRARY  AND  HOME  EDUCATION 

Scope  of  library.  The  state  library  includes  general,  sociology,  law, 
medical,  education  and  history  libraries  and  the  Library  school.  Be- 
sides the  usual  work  of  a  great  reference  library,  its  field  covers  com- 
pilation of  catalogues,  bibliographies,  indexes,  reference  lists  and  other 
aids  and  "guides  for  readers  not  having  direct  access  to  the  library,  lend- 
ing books  to  students  and  promotion  of  the  general  library  interests  of 
the  state. 

Use.  As  the  library  was  founded  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  the 
whole  state,  books  not  readily  accessible  elsewhere  and  not  so  much  used 
at  Albany  as  to  make  their  brief  absence  from  the  shelves  serious  are 
lent  under  the  rules  guarding  against  loss  or  undue  detention  to  : 

i  Any  institution  in  the  University. 

2  Any  registered  public  or  free  library. 

3  Responsible  heads  of  state  institutions,  departments  or  courts,  or  to 
those  connected  with  the  state  government  and  needing  books  for  use  in 
their  official  work. 

4  Registered  study  clubs,  extension  centers,  summer  schools  or  other 
recognized  educational  agencies. 

5  Any  resident  of  the  state  making  studies  or  investigations  in  which 
he  needs  the  assistance  of  the  state  library,  provided  that  his  respon- 
sibility is  known  to  the  library  or  that  he  gives  satisfactory  references  or 
makes  a  de]>osit  covering  the  value  of  the  books. 

The  library  recognizes  this  lending  of  books  to  distant  points  as  a  very 
important  part  of  its  work  and  aims  to  help  the  largest  number  possible 
of  those  needing  its  assistance,  not  only  by  lending  but  also  by  recom- 
mending the  best  books  and  furnishing,  through  its  home  education 
department  devoted  specially  to  such  work,  printed  or  manuscript  aids  to 
those  pursuing  studies  or  courses  of  reading  without  a  teacher. 

Distribution  of  publications.  The  library  maintains  a  large  ex- 
change a<r  ar.d  readily  sends  corresponding  publications  in  return  for 
those  receiver!  from  all  putts  of  r>e  world;  but  us  u  protection  against 
wu>te,  and  to  eruNe  those  really  necxims  state  publications  to  secure 
them,  they  are  v. w  >si:  -v*  tp:eio!vnoc  ulwuvs  being  $:ven  to  New 
York  •">::;::.^^orv';:i:e:,>\"..'    \*  v '.>;,.* 

i\  :o  leao  a^  I  h:a:ies  a:  V-,w  utul  a>:v\i.!  w>.io>,  u^re*  :o  catalogue 
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To  others  any  publications  still  in  print  and  accessible  are  sold  at  a 
price  covering  only  cost  of  printing  and  postage. 

Besides  annual  department  reports  and  bulletins  the  state  library  has 
for  exchange  and  sale  many  valuable  historical  and  scientific  works  as 
well  as  bulletins,  syllabuses  and  handbooks  not  properly  classed  as  an- 
nual publications.  Detailed  information  is  given  in  the  annotated  price 
list,  to  be  had  on  request. 

Library  school.  This  is  carried  on  in  connection  with  the  state 
library  as  an  essential  factor  in  the  new  work  undertaken  by  the  regents 
under  the  reorganization  of  1889.  The  University  law  makes  the  regents 
responsible  for  the  library  interests  of  the  state  and  authorizes  the  state 
library  to  give  instruction  and  assistance  in  organizingand  administering 
libraries.  Students  receive  from  the  library  staff  careful  training  in 
library  economy,  bibliography,  cataloguing,  classification  and  other 
duties  of  professional  librarianship.  The  Library  school  handbook  [66 
pages]  gives  full  information  of  the  requirements  for  admission,  course 
and  expenses. 

Home  education  department.  This  includes  promotion,  sympa- 
thetic assistance  and  supervision  of  summer,  vacation,  evening  and  cor- 
respondence schools  and  other  forms  of  extension  teaching,  lectures, 
university  extension  courses,  study  clubs,  lyceums,  debating  societies, 
literary  clubs  and  other  agencies  for  promoting  and  extending  more 
widely  opportunities  and  facilities  for  education  to  those  unable  to  attend 
the  usual  teaching  institutions. 

Study  clubs  of  five  or  more  members  devoting  not  less  than  10  weeks 
to  one  subject  may  be  registered  as  entitled  to  advice  and  help  from  the 
study  club  division,  to  traveling  libraries  and  books  from  the  state 
library,  to  photographs,  lantern  slides  and  other  illustrative  material. 
The  reports  enable  the  various  organizations  to  profit  by  each  other's 
experience  and  thus  avoid  dissipating  energy  in  working  out  problems 
already  solved. 

The  most  potent  factors  in  home  education  are:  1)  putting  the  best 
reading  within  reach  of  all  citizens  by  traveling  libraries  and  annotated 
book  lists ;  2)  aid  given  in  organizing  new  and  increasing  efficiency  of  estab- 
lished local  libraries  by  the  public  libraries  division,  through  which  the 
state  yearly  expends  about  $60,000  for  the  benefit  of  free  libraries. 
This  division  is  devoted  to  promoting  general  library  interests  of  the 
state  and  in  all  practicable  ways  assisting  communities  willing  to  do  their 
part  in  providing  the  best  reading  for  their  citizens. 

For  further  information  address 

Mklvil  Dewey,  director,  Albany  N.  Y 
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Sociology  division 

Kullclius.   V».  i    7,  y-n,  13,  15,    Summary  and  index  of  legislation. 

I  lu  .*■  iu  minutely  classified  annual  summaries  of  new  laws  passed  by 
ill  1  lu  .i.ur*.  lollowed  by  a  full  alphabetic  index  of  specific  topics,  and 
!i.i\x   lvt-11  published  since  1890. 

No.  s.  state  finance  statistics.  A  bulletin  giving  a  comparative  sum- 
•  11.41  %  oi  .i.iu*  imance  statistics  for  1890  and  1895  was  published  in  March 
i.(>;       I  luu-  will  be  a  similar  bulletin  for  1900  and  each  succeeding 

llilll     t  I  .11  . 

\.i    i.\    trend  of  legislation  in  the  United  States. 

\».  1  |,  /.'/  xation  of  corporations  in  New  York,  Massachusetts \  Pennsyl- 
...■•...#  ./•/./  V«7i'  Jersey. 

I  Ik  ,i'  ImiIU-1  ins  may  be  had  postpaid  for  $1  a  volume  consisting  of  five 
uuiitlu  1 .  hi  liu  i.s  i^uts  a  copy, except  no.  8  which  is  10  cents,  no.  nf  50 
,  t  Hi  1  nut  no  1  j,  5  cents.  Volume  1  began  in  1890,  volume  2  in  1895, 
uul  \fliinu  ;  with  number  11  in  1899.  Subscriptions  for  future  numbers 
.•1  pi  tit  1 1  Ihi  I  mi  k  numbers  should  be  addressed  to  State  Library,  Albany, 
mil  ^  I11-1 1.  1  i»i  money  orders  be  made  payable  to  University  of  the  State 

til    V  rt    \  oik 

1  411I  liulrat'tt.  A  consolidated  card  index  of  state  legislation,  begin- 
urn..  «%  •  1 U  iS,,  ..  m.iki's  it  easy  to  refer  to  laws  on  any  subject  in  any  state 
mi'i.u  i»k  |»r.i  i"  ye.irs.  As  fast  as  advance  sheets  of  new  laws  are 
,     .  1X1 ,1  iIk  \    in*  ■iiiiimiari/ed  on  cards  and  classified.     A  special  library 

.,,  ..n|>tiiiiir  halation  is  being  collected,  which  is  supplemented 
„.,!,     11  t»  k-hi  .  iml  indexes     This  makes  it  possible  to  furnish  promptly 

...u.ii  ..k  ■  .-i  mini  Ire.Uation  on  any  subject. 

Kwv~*mU       I  he  libiaiy   with  its  325,000    volumes  affords   unusual 
I,,!    u-.iMuh.      Its  collections   in    law,   public    documents, 
r..!nu  il  ■Hiriiir,  economics,  administration  and  allied  subjects 
,,'N   *  lUi.ihh-   .uul   are   being   rapidly  increased.     Students  of 
1%    ,.,  n.uiiiiitifi   who   are  unable   to  come  to  the  library  may 
..  ,  i|.|ni".    piep.ncd   and    information  gathered    for   them  by 
,  ,  IHI         \  x  h.ngi-  is  made  lor  work  of  this  kind  covering  the 
,.   ..1   iln   Him'  r.pent   on   it.  usually  ranging   from  50c  to  $1  an 
.»  .1  11  (.il.   1-.  -il\\.iy>  assigned  to  the  least  expensive  assistant 
...  .1..  ,1  .  ui-.Lii  itirilv.     Re<|iie^  for  research  <>n  these  subjects 
,  |.h.-    .-il  -Miiiolc»gy  librarian.  State  Library. 
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LIBRARY  SCHOOL   10 

15th  ANNUAL   REPORT  OF  LIBRARY  SCHOOL   1901 

To  the  regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York 

For  the  year  ending  Sep.  30,  1901,  I  have  the  honor  to  report  on 
the  New  York  state  library  school  as  follows : 

Chutes.  The  fall  term  opened  Wednesday,  Oct.  3, 1900,  with 
14  seniois  and  35  juniors,  representing  13  states.  New  York  led 
with  17  students,  Massachusetts  stood  next  with  9,  California, 
Maine  and  Ohio  sent  4  each,  Kansas,  Nebraska  and  Yennont  2 
each,  while  there  was  1  each  from  Connecticut,  Illinois,  Michigan, 
Missouri  and  New  Hampshire. 

Of  the  total  of  334  students  who  have  been  in  the  school  since 
its  opening  in  1887,  110  were  residents  of  New  York  state  on 
entrance. 

The  school  has  had  more  college  educated  students  than  during 
any  previous  year.  Of  the  49  students,  44  held  college  degrees 
and  six  of  these  had  taken  the  master's  degree.  The  five  remain- 
ing students  had  done  from  one  to  four  years  of  college  work. 

The  colleges  represented  were :  For  men  only,  Bowdoin  and 
Williams  colleges  and  Harvard  and  Union  universities  ;  for  women 
only,  Mt  Holyoke,  Radcliffe,  Smith,  Vassar,  Wellesley  and 
Western  colleges  and  the  Colkge  for  women  of  Western  Reserve 
university;  for  coeducation,  Allegheny,  Central  Wesleyan,  Colby, 
Fritchett  and  Washburn  colleges  and  California,  Chicago,  Cincin- 
nati, Cornell,  Leland  Stanford  jr,  Michigan,  Nebraska,  Stetson, 
Washington  and  Wesleyan  universities. 

Of  35  juniors,  32  were  admitted  without  full  entrance  examina- 
tions as  holding  college  degrees  and  furnishing  certificates  of  re- 
quired work  in  literature,  history  and  foreign  languages.  The 
remaining  three  passed  entrance  examinations  in  June  in  general 
literature,  general  history,  general  information,  German  and  French, 
also  in  Latin  or  advanced  French.  16  other  candidates  admitted 
»  examination  were  not  admitted  to  the  school. 
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Only  the  absolute  limitation  of  seating  capacity  in  onr  present 
quarters  keeps  down  the  number  of  students.  Our  steady  increase 
in  requirements  has  been  promptly  met  by  the  candidates  and  we 
could  double  the  size  of  our  classes,  all  of  admirable  material,  if 
there  were  space  available. 

Examinations  and  credentials.  The  usual  library  examinations 
were  held  in  March  and  June.  There  were  issued  433  examina- 
tion passcards,  each  card  representing  a  different  student  or  sub- 
ject, 427  teachers  passcards,  20  certificates  of  completion  of  one 
year  of  work  and  6  degrees. 

Degree  of  B.  L.  S.  Degrees  were  conferred  on  two  of  the  class  of 
1901,  on  two  of  the  class  of  1900  and  on  two  of  the  class  of  1899 
as  follows : 

Drew    Bert    Hall,   William   Frederick   Yust,  Fanny   Borden, 

Florence  Augusta  Paine,  Bertha  Evelyn  Hyatt  and  Robert  Kendall 

Shaw. 

Total  credentials  issued  1  Aug.  1890a-  30  Sep.  1901 


TEAB 

Exam- 
ination 
pass- 
cards 

Teachers 
pasa- 
cards 

First  year 
certifi- 
cates 

First  year 
certificates 
with  honor 

Diplomas 

Diplomas 
with 
honor 

Dog  roes 

1890 

173 
270 
259 
236 
296 
367 
319 
354 
369 
392 
471 
433 

131 
215 
284 
173 
323 
370 
427 

6 

16 
1 
8 

12 
3 
4 
6 

16 
9 
9 

4 

5 

3 

2 

6 

4 

1 

6 

14 

10 

11 

6 
2 
3 
3 
5 
3 
5 
3 
3 
1 

4 
1 

1 
3 

1 

1 

1891 

4 

1892 

5 

1893 

2 

1894 

1895 

2 

1896 

2 

1897 

1 

1898 

2 

1899 

4 

1900 

4 

1901 

6 

Total 

3969 

1923 

90 

66 

34 

IZ 

3a 

a  No  credentials  were  issued  before  this  date. 


Preliminary  education.  The  followiug  record  of  college  prepa- 
ration, from  the  opening  of  the  school  to  date,  is  interesting  and 
important,  because  it  shows  that  an  increasing  number  of  persons 
feel  justified  in  spending  six  years  in  the  liberal  and  special  train- 
ing needed  by  those  who  hope  to  do  the  higher  type  of  library 
work.  Of  334  students  matriculated  in  classes  of  1*888-1902,  177 
hold  degrees  and  49  have  taken  partial  college  courses ;  i.  e.  226 
students,  or  more  than  two  thirds  the  whole  number  matriculated) 
had  full  or  partial  college  courses.  The  proportion  of  college 
graduates  in  each  class  is  constantly  increasing.    Of  35  students  in 
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the  class  of  1902  there  is  no  one  without  at  leaet  a  year  of  college 
training.  We  know  of  no  other  professional  school  in  which  virtu- 
ally all  students  are  collegebred  unless  it  is  a  positive  condition  of 
admission. 

Among  226  students  who  have  had  college  work,  78  colleges  are 
represented,  Wellesley  leading  with  23,  followed  by  Smith  with 
21,  Vassar  16,  Cornell  and  Harvard  15  each,  Michigan  and  Mt 
Holyoke  12  each,  Nebraska  8,  Chicago  and  Northwestern  6  each, 
Alfred  (N.  Y.),  Bryn  Mawr,  Leland  Stanford  jr,  Oberlin,  Radcliffe, 
Syracuse  aud  Yale  4  each,  Adelbert,  Bowdoin,  Brown,  Colgate, 
Rochester,  Swarthraore,  Wisconsin  and  Woman's  college  of  Balti- 
more 3  each.  The  53  other  colleges  including  Newnham  college 
(Cambridge)  and  Heidelberg  university  have  each  had  one  or 
two  representatives. 

The  understanding  by  the  alumni  and  the  public  that  collegebred 
candidates  are  much  preferred,  having  resulted  in  applications  from 
more  college  graduates  than  we  have  seating  capacity  for,  has  in 
natural  evolution  made  this  a  graduate  school.  Maintenance  of 
this  standard  will  now  work  no  hardship,  as  the  other  library  schools 
afford  opportunity  for  instruction  of  those  unable  to  meet  the  higher 
requirements  of  the  parent  school.  The  faculty  have  therefore 
voted  to  advise  all  new  applicants  that  from  Mar.  1,  1902,  only 
graduates  of  colleges,  registered  by  the  regents  in  the  college  de- 
partment as  giving  creditable  courses,  will  be  eligible  for  admission 
to  the  library  school,  thus  formally  making  it  a  graduate  school.  It 
is  true  that  a  first  class  man  or  woman  who  has  not  been  at  college 
is  better  than  a  second  or  third  class  college  graduate,  but  the  new 
action  does  not  open  the  doors  to  all  those  who  hold  degrees,  as  the 
faculty  will  continue  to  select  only  those  who  give  promise  of  mak- 
ing a  practical  success  of  librarianship. 

Tuition  fees.  After  Oct.  1,  1902,  tuition  fees  for  residents  of 
New  York  will  be  $75'  for  junior  year  and  $25  for  senior  year ;  for 
nonresidents,  $100  for  junior  year  and  $50  for  senior  year.  Each 
year  the  school  offers  better  facilities  and  instruction  and  requires 
more  from  its  faculty.  Some  students  have  preferred  to  pay  others 
to  do  for  them  any  state  work  not  part  of  the  library  training; 
under  the  new  plan  all  will  pay  more  tuition,  but  as  far  as  possible 
state  work  will  be  assigned  with  reference  to  its  educative  value. 

Annual  rait  to  leading  libraries.     The  tenth  annual  library  visit, 
Ap.  9-22,  including  New  York  and   Brooklyn  and  vicinity,  Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore  an  J  Washington,  fully  equaled  ^revuwA  \\*\\& 
J)oth  in  pleasure  and  profit,  if  the  appreciation  of  t\\e  atafatite  vowj 
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be  taken  as  the  standard.  The  trip  covered  much  the  same  ground 
as  in  1899  [see  Library  journal,  May  1899,  24 :  222-24].  Three 
new  buildings  completed  since  that  date  were  visited,  those  of  New 
York  university,  Newark  and  Jersey  City  free  public  libraries,  all 
exceedingly  interesting  to  those  who  have  studied  the  problems 
connected  with  planning  a  library  building  at  once  noble  and 
convenient. 

At  Columbia,  through  the  courtesy  of  Dr  J.  H.  Can  field,  not  only 
the  library,  but  also  other  departments  of  the  university  were  visited, 
including  Barnard  college,  and  an  impression  of  peculiar  importance 
to  a  librarian  was  gained  of  what  a  great  modern  university  really  is 

A  new  feature  was  a  delightful  evening  spent  at  the  Grolier  club. 
The  president,  Mr  Howard  Mansfield,  spoke  on  the  purpose  of  the 
club,  and  Mr  H.  W.  Kent  on  the  proposed  scheme  of  classification. 
The  rest  of  the  evening  was  spent  in  looking  at  book  treasures  and 
an  exhibition  of  engravings.  The  Webster  free  library  was  added 
to  the  list  of  New  York  libraries  visited  by  a  small  party  of  students, 
and  well  repaid  the  choice. 

Two  interesting  library  club  meetings  were  attended  in  Philadel- 
phia and  in  Washington,  including  a  reception  given  by  the  Phil- 
adelphia free  library  in  the  palatial  rooms  of  the  H.  Josephine 
Widener  branch.  An  important  feature  of  the  Washington  meet- 
ing was  a  characteristic  paper  on  "Some  library  experiences" 
given  by  Dr  Ainsworth  R.  Spofford  at  the  special  request  of  the 
school.  At  Jersey  City  the  school  were  guests  of  Dr  Leonard  T. 
Gordon  of  the  board  of  trustees,  and  Miss  Esther  E.  Burdick,  the 
librarian,  at  a  luncheon  in  the  library  lecture  room.  At  Pratt 
institute  after  meeting  instructors  and  students  at  afternoon  tea, 
there  was  a  wonderfully  rich  exhibit  of  early  printed  books.  Dur- 
iug  the  evening  at  Drexel  institute  the  special  feature  was  a  fine 
organ  recital  provided  through  the  thoughtfulness  of  the  librarian, 
Miss  Alice  J3.  Kroeger.  Fortuuately  the  mildest  day  of  the  trip 
was  that  at  Bryn  Mawr  where  the  school  was  most  hospitably 
entertained  by  Pres.  Thomas  and  the  three  library  school  students 
on  the  library  staff,  Miss  Lord,  Miss  Borden  and  Miss  Prentiss. 
Through  the  courtesy  of  Miss  Aimee  Guggenheimer  (Library 
school  1899),  a  resident  of  Baltimore,  in  personally  conducting  the 
party,  the  few  hours  in  her  native  city  were  made  most  interesting 
and   profitable. 

A  strong  point  was  made   this  year  of  the  study  of  the  library 
work  in  branches,  a  new  committee  of  six  students  being  formed 
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for  the  purpose.  12  branches  in  New  York  city,  six  in  Brooklyn, 
a  delivery  station  in  Jersey  City,  two  branches  in  Baltimore  and 
seven  in  Philadelphia  were  visited  by  small  parties  and  as  a  result 
much  light  was  thrown  on  a  subject  which  gathers  fresh  interest 
from  the  recent  Carnegie  gifts. 

The  advantages  of  the  trip  are  already  manifest.  The  students 
have  gained  a  keener  insight  into  the  complex  problems  that  await 
them,  a  fund  of  firsthand  data  on  which  to  work  them  out,  a  better 
grasp  of  the  library  situation  as  a  whole  and  an  appreciation  of  the 
spirit  of  good  comradeship  which  grows  yearly  stronger  in  the 
library  world. 

Elective  work.  The  elective  system,  introduced  in  1899,  was  a 
distinctive  feature  of  last  year's  work.  The  list  of  special  courses 
for  1901  follows: 


8UBJKCT8 

INSTRUCTORS 

MO. 

12 

STUDENTS 

Reference 

D.  V.  R.  Johnston. 

E.   L.   Basoom,   C.   H.   Brown, 

A.  N.  Hays,  S.  G.  Hyde,  H,  R. 

Keller,  M.  A.  Lyman,  A.  L. 

Maltbie,  A.  R.  Phelps,  E.  M. 

Sanderson,  S.  W.  Vonght,  F.  H. 

Whitmore,  W.  F.  Yust 

Selection  of  books.. 

8.  C.  Fairchild  and 

M.T.Wheeler... 

5 

E.  E.  Barker,    E.   L.   Basoom, 
S.  G.   Hyde,    A.   L.   Maltbie, 
E.  M.  Sanderson 

2 

D.  B.  Hall,  A.  N.  Hays 

Bibliographies  and  theses.  The  following  bibliographies  compiled 
by  library  school  students  as  a  condition  of  graduation  were  printed 
as  bibliography  bulletins  during  the  year : 

22  Domestic  economy.     Robert  Kendall  Shaw,  '99 

24  New  York  colonial  history.  Charles  Allcott  Flagg,  '97  & 
Judson  Toll  Jennings,  '97 

25  China  and  the  Far  East,  1889-99.     Margaret  Windeyer,  '99 

26  Frobel  and  the  kindergarten.    Aim6e  Guggenheimer,  '99 

27  Reading  list  for  children's  librarians.  Mary  Floyd  Wil- 
liams, '99  &  Bertha  Mower  Brown,  '00 

28  Maine  local  history.    Drew  Bert  Hall,  '01 

The  following  subjects  were  selected  by  the  class  of  1901  for  the 
original  bibliography  and  thesis  required  for  graduation.  Sugges- 
tions of  topics  are  asked  from  librarians  as  our  students  prefer  to  do 
the  work  that  will  be  most  practically  useful  in  libraries. 
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Bibliographies 
Selected  list  of  periodicals  on  the  useful  arts ;  classified  and  anno- 
tated.    Elvira  Lucile  Bascom 
Maps  of  New  York  state  prior  to  1775.     Charles  Harvey  Brown 
Maine  local  history.     Drew  Bert  Hall 

Printed  as  New  York  state  library  bibliography  bnlletin  28. 

Works  in  English  on  the  Wagnerian  opera.     Alice  Newman  Hays 

Sweating  system  in  legislation  and  literature.     Sara  Gardner  Hyde 

Florence :  reading  list.     Helen  Rex  Keller 

Scotland  :  reading  list.     Mary  Alice  Lyman 

Domestic  architecture.     Anna  Redfield  Phelps 

Art  in  the  public  schools.     Edna  May  Sanderson 

Household  economics;   including  government  documents.     Sabra 

Wilbur  Vought 
Ethics:     select.     Frank  Hayden  Whitmore 
Justin  Winsor.     William  Frederick  Yu6t 

To  be  printed  in  Harvard  university  library  Bibliographical  contributions. 

Theses 
Special  book  numbers.     Emma  Elizabeth  Barker 
How  to  choose  editions  for  a  library.     Elvira  Lucile  Bascom 
Maps  in  public  libraries.     Charles  Harvey  Brown 
Library  facilities  of  Maine.     Drew  Bert  Hall 
Rotation  of  assistants  in  a  library.     Alice  Newman  Hays 
Special  book  numbere.     Sara  Gardner  Hyde 
Popular  current  books  in  college  libraries.     Helen  Rex  Keller 
A  study  of  some  American  series.     Mary  Alice  Lyman 
A  library  in  a  rural  community.     Anna  Redfield  Phelps 
Photographs  in  libraries.     Edna  May  Sanderson 
Place  of  the  specialist  in  the  library.     Sabra  Wilbur  Vought 
Reviews  from  the  librarian's  standpoint.    Frank  Hayden  Whitmore 
Free  public  library  movement  in  England.  William  Frederick  Yust 

A.  L.  A.  committee  on  library  training.  Since  1889  a  committee 
on  library  training  has  been  a  standing  committee  of  the  American 
library  association,  appointed  to  visit  and  report  on  library  schools 
and  training  classes.  For  the  coming  year  this  committee  consists  of 
A.  E.  Bostwick,  Miss  Susan  Randall,  S.  S.  Green,  W.  II.  Brett  and 
J.  I,  Wyer  jr. 

The  following  is  from  Dr  E.  C.  Richardson's  report  on  library 

schools  for  1901. 

I  wish  to  express  my  great  pleasure  in  the  progress,  condition, 
attitude    and   prospects    of   tne    library    schools .  .  .  The    punils 
are  in  a  strict  sense  a  select  body  of  promising  candidate^  xvofa&fe* 
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ably  alert  and  on  the  whole  decidedly  above  the  average  efficiency 
of  technical  or  classical  schools  of  their  grades.  At  Albany  every 
one  of  the  nearly  50  members  has  had  some  college  training  and 
most  of  them  are  graduates. 

In  respect  of  the  training  itself,  the  methods  and  courses  are  more 
or  less  various  and  can  not  be  compared  on  a  level,  but  they  are 
nevertheless  more  similar  than  I  had  supposed  and  there  are  few 
good  things  in  the  matter  of  practical  training  taken  up  with  one 
which  are  not  soon  adopted  by  the  rest.  For  example  the  really 
fine  training  in  the  estimate  of  books  in  Mrs  Fairchild's  seminar 
now  has  its  counterpart  in  some  degree  in  each  of  the  others,  so  that 
their  training  in  ability  to  select  current  books  is  as  it  seems  to  me 
very  much  improved.  .  .  I  do  not  think  it  too  enthusiastic  to  say 
that  the  teaching  is  thorough  and  excellent  in  the  matter  of  personal 
inspiration,  for  what  they  respectively  attempt  in  each  of  the 
schools.  .  .  1  find  uniformly  a  thorough  disposition  to  conform  the 
curriculum  to  the  real  needs  of  the  profession,  and  only  anxiety  to 
find  what  is  the  best  thing  to  do.  . . 

On  the  whole,  as  to  the  feeling  which  I  have  gotten  from  the  use 
and  observation  of  graduates,  1  am  very  strongly  convinced  of  the 
practicality  and  excellent  conduct  of  these  schools,  even  in  the 
matter  of  the  single  year  course.  I  repeat  that  the  character  and 
enthusiasm  seem  to  me  above  the  average  of  that  of  technical  schools  ; 
that  the  instruction  seems  to  be  adequate  and  able  to  inspire  active 
attention ;  that  the  standards  are  high  and  fairly  rigid ;  that  the 
authorities  are  on  the  whole  on  the  sympathetic  lookout  for  things 
which  will  improve  their  courses ;  that  there  is  a  growing  sympathy 
with  the  historical  and  larger  aspect  of  things,  and  that  they  are  on 
the  whole  in  the  lead  of  the  general  spirit  of  the  association  in  the 
demands  for  a  higher  bibliothecal  culture.  .  . 

I  would  like  to  see  Albany  and  Illinois  develop  as  they  already 
have,  the  facilities  for  taking  the  scientific  aspect  in  a  still  higher 
degree,  specifically  in  the  matter  of  training  in  proper  cataloguing  of 
rare  books,  not  incunabula  alone,  but  in  all  departments,  and  in  the 
knowledge  of  same.  I  incline  to  think  that  I  would  like  to  see  the 
matter  of  paleography,  beyond  the  mere  cataloguing  of  manuscripts, 
left  to  postgraduate  uniyersity  work  and  not  made  a  part  even  of  a 
two  years  course,  but  of  this  I  do  not  feel  clear.  I  feel  somewhat 
interested  in  the  idea  of  the  possibility  of  having  in  our  universities 
postgraduate  courses  in  highly  scientific  bibliographic  lines  leading 
to  a  I^h.D.  I  would  like  to  see,  for  example,  a  course  in  which 
paleography  might  be  made  the  major,  with  minors  in  language  and 
literature.  However,  I  do  not  have  very  strong  convictions  on  this 
matter. 

I  suppose  it  is  hardly  wise  to  urge  on  the  schools  a  uniform 
Curriculum  at  the  present  moment,  but  I  do  hope  that  the  time  will 
come  when  the  first  year  courses  shall  have  pretty  much  the  same 
character  in  all  the  schools  and  second  year  courses  shall  be 
developed  into  high  character  courses  sustained  in  onVj  a.  tew  fc<&iW^»> 
bat  there  sustained  on  a  high  level. 
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Library  exhibit.  As  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  separate  space 
for  the  American  library  association  exhibit  at  the  Pan-American 
exposition,  271  books  and  all  the  wingframe  pictures  sent  to  Paris 
were  exhibited  at  Buffalo  as  part  of  the  library  school  collection.  This 
material  was  shown  in  connection  with  the  exhibit  of  the  University 
of  the  State  of  New  York  in  the  liberal  arts  section  of  the  Manu- 
factures building.  On  account  of  limited  space  no  attempt  was 
made  to  exhibit  library  appliances ;  few  also  of  the  wall  pictures 
could  be  shown,  though  the  entire  collection  of  pictures  was  sent 
directly  from  Paris  to  Buffalo.  The  specimens  of  traveling  and 
home  libraries  sent  to  Pans  were  exhibited  at  the  A.  L.  A.  meeting 
at  "Waukesha. 

New  York  state  library  school  association.  A  committee  of  the 
association  on  instruction  and  work  at  New  York  state  library 
school  visited  the  school,  attended  lectures  and  conferred  freely 
with  students  and  faculty,  and  reported  to  the  association  in  July  at 
Waukesha  Wis.  at  a  meeting  held  iu  connection  with  the  sessions 
of  the  American  library  association.  It  is  hoped  that  such  a  com- 
mittee will  be  appointed  regularly.  The  visit  results  in  a  better 
understanding  by  the  alumni  of  the  work  of  the  school,  thus 
enabling  them  to  be  of  more  service  to  it.  The  suggestions  of  the 
committee  were  al>o  of  distinct  practical  value  to  the  faculty  in 

improving  the  course. 

Officers  1901-2 

President,  Frauk  Chauncy  Patten,  '88 

First  vice-president)  John  Grant  Moulton,  '94,  Haverhill  (Mass.) 
public  librarian 

Second  vice-president,  Mary  Esther  Robbin6,  '92,  classifier  Brook- 
line  (Mass.)  public  library 

Secretary  and  treasurer,  Isabel  Ely  Lord,  '97,  librarian  BrynMawr 
college  ♦ 

Executive  board 

The  officers  and  Florence  Woodworth,  '88,  director's  assistant  New 
York  state  library;  George  Watson  Cutler  Stockwell, '95,  libra- 
rian Westfield  (Mass.)  atheneum ;   Elisabeth  Gertrude  Thorne, 
'97,  librarian  Port  Jervis  (N.  Y.)  free  library 
Alumni  lectureship.      Dr  E.  C.  Richardson,  librarian  of  Prince- 
ton university,  alumni  lecturer  for  the  year,  gave  two  lectures  on 
classification :   the  Order  of  the  sciences  and  the  Classification  of 
books,  in  the  first  lecture  laying  down  a  philosophic  basis  for  classi- 
fication  and  in  the  second  showing  the  practical  application  of 
theory.     The  two  were  published  by  ScrVbuer  \tv  attractive  W>Y 
form,  with  an  appendix  containing  an  essay  to*— A  ~  \>\b\\o^^\i\& 
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history  of  systems  of  classification.      Through  the  kindness  of  Dr 

Richardson  a  copy  of  the  book  was  presented  to  each  member  of 

the  alumni  association.     Mr  W.  I.  Fletcher  writes  as  follows  of  the 

book  in  Public  libraries,  Nov.  1901,  6:581 : 

For  any  historical  discussion  of  the  subject  of  classification  we 
have  been  accustomed  to  turn  to  Edward  Edwards'  long  and  excel- 
lent chapter  on  classificatory  schemes  in  the  second  volume  of  his 
Memoirs  of  libraries .  Henceforth  Dr  Richardson's  book,  repre- 
senting not  merely  the  progress  of  40  years  but  a  more  systematic 
and  scholarly  treatment,  will  stand  as  the  principal  authority. 

The  Library  journal,  Dec.  1901,  [26:885]  says: 

Dr  Richardson's  work  has  a  fourfold  value.  It  insists,  first  of 
all,  on  the  necessity  for  a  scientific  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  li- 
brarian towards  pioblems  of  classification.  .  .  Secondly,  it  forms  an 
historical  and  philosophical  introduction  to  the  art  of  classification. . . 
Thirdly,  it  applies  principles  in  a  stimulating  manner.  .  .  Finally, 
the  book  is  a  valuable  bibliographic  guide  to  the  student  of  classifi- 
cation. .  . 

Works  on  the  history  and  practice  of  classification  are  numerous 
and  increasing.  Nevertheless,  Dr  Richardson's  essay  finds  a  dis- 
tinct place,  for  it  is  the  best  short  monograph  on  the  subject. 

The  book  is  also  very  favorably  reviewed  in  Library  worldy  Jan. 
1902,4:180-83. 

The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  the  lectures  of  the  alumni 
course  supported  by  the  New  York  state  library  school  association. 


YEAR  AND  LECTURER 

POSITION 

NO. 
LEO. 

SUBJECTS 

1             1806 

Cleveland  (O.) 

3 

Librarianship,   Cleve- 

public librarian 

land  public  library. 
History 

1897 

Frederick  Morgan  Crunden. 

St  Loais  (Mo.) 

0 

Withdrew   at   a   late 

public  librarian 

hour  on  account  of 
ill  health 

2        1808 

Herbert  Putnam.... .  ....^ 

Librarian    of   con- 

2 

Library    buildings; 
evening  lecture,  il- 

gress 

lustrated.      Admin- 

istration of  Boston 

public  library 

3        1899 

Sec.  Wisconsin  free 

3 

Work  of  the  Wiscon- 

library   commis- 

sin free  library  com- 

sion 

mission 

4        1901 

Ernest  Cashing  Richardson 

Librarian     Prince- 

2 

Classification  theoret- 

ton university 

ical  and   practical: 
the  order  of  sciences; 
the  cla&*\faft&\wi  <& 

/ 

,        \      \>w&& 
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Summer  course.  The  session  for  1901  began  Friday,  May  31  and 
ended  Thursday,  July  11.  There  were  20  students  enrolled,  rep- 
resenting libraries  in  New  York,  California,  Connecticut,  Indiana, 
Iowa,  Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania.  Three  of 
these  students  took  special  courses  only. 

There  were  14  lectures  on  the  dictionary  and  two  on  the  classed 
catalogue,  11  on  classification,  six  on  reference  work,  six  on  bibli- 
ography, five  on  shelf  department  work,  three  each  on  selection  of 
books  and  accession  department  work  and  two  each  on  loan  depart- 
ment work  and  bookbinding.  21  lectures  were  given  on  other 
subjects,  including  five  seminars  on  library  economy  conducted  by 
W.  R.  Eastman,  state  library  inspector.  The  following  subjects 
are  among  those  treated  in  special  lectures  or  in  seminars :  Quali- 
fications of  a  librarian.  Traveling  libraries,  Library  buildings, 
Access  to  shelves,  Children's  work,  Library  printing  and  .Note 
taking.  The  summer  students  also  attended  lectures  before  the 
students  of  the  two  years  course  by  Miss  M.  L.  Jones,  public  libra- 
rian Los  Angeles  Cal.  and  Mr  A.  L.  Peck,  public  librarian 
Gloversville   N.  Y. 

While  a  general  course  is  followed  by  the  class,  so  far  as  prac- 
ticable facilities  are  provided  for  those  wishing  to  devote  time  to 
special  lines  of  work.  At  the  close  of  the  course  16  students 
received  the  regents  certificate  awarded  to  each  student  who  com- 
pletes the  work  of  the  course  satisfactorily  and  also  passes  the 
examination.     13  of  the  16  certificates  were  issued  "  with  honor." 

Only  those  actually  engaged  in  library  work  are  admitted  to  the 
summer  course.  To  residents  of  New  York  there  is  no  charge 
whatever  for  tuition  ;  others  pay  $20.  The  enthusiasm  of  these 
short  course  students  is  marked.  Some  who  give  the  time  and  ex- 
pense of  the  course  are  working  in  libraries  entirely  without 
salaries,  some  receive  only  nominal  compensation  of  perhaps  $50  a 
year,  but  all  seem  imbued  with  an  earnest  desire  to  learn  how  to  do 
the  greatest  amount  of  good  with  the  time  and  facilities  at  their 
disposal.  The  next  session  will  be  held  Tuesday,  June  3  to  Friday, 
July  11,  1902. 

We  now  have  under  consideration  a  plan  to  separate  the  summer 
instruction  into  three  great  groups :  cataloguing  and  classification, 
bibliography  and  reference  work,  and  library  administration  includ- 
ing all  topics  not  covered  by  the  first  two,  giving  the  whole  time 
each  summer  to  a  single  group  instead  of  dividing  it  among  three, 
thereby  concentrating  attention   of   students  and   instruction   of 
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faculty  threefold.  An  assistant  whose  work  was  to  be  only  in  the 
cataloguing  department  might  come  only  the  year  when  that  subject 
was  studied.  The  next  year  a  reference  assistant  or  one  working 
in  bibliography  would  take  her  turn  for  special  instruction,  and  on 
the  third  the  librarian  or  general  administrative  assistant.  Those 
anxious  to  qualify  themselves  to  take  entire  charge  of  libraries  or 
for  work  of  the  whole  field  would  take  the  three  consecutive  veare 
and  by  systematic  reading  under  such  direction  as  could  be  given 
by  correspondence,  they  could  with  three  sessions  of  six  weeks  each 
at  the  school  greatly  improve  their  efficiency.  If  this  plan  is 
adopted  we  may  wisely  omit  entirely  the  short  course  covering  the 
whole  field  in  six  weeks,  letting  those  who  wish  that  instruction 
go  to  Chautauqua  where  our  summer  course  is  at  present  largely 
duplicated.  .No  change  is  made  except  after  mature  consideration 
and  the  new  plan  will  not  be  adopted  unless  it  promises  to  do  dis- 
tinctly more  for  librarianship  as  a  whole  than  does  the  present. 

Admission  to  summer  school.  Our  rule  that  no  one  not  already 
doing  creditable  work  in  a  library  is  admitted  to  the  summer  school 
has  been  understood  by  some  to  be  merely  a  precaution  against 
persons*  taking  the  6hort  summer  course  as  a  means  to  secure  a 
library  position.  While  this  is  a  valuable  protection  to  libraries 
against  candidates  for  positions  who  have  only  the  superficial  start 
which  alone  is  possible  in  a  six  weeks  course,  our  main  purpose  is 
to  protect  the  class  itself.  The  six  weeks  course  is  designed  to  give 
all  help  possible  to  those  who  realize  through  actual  library  experience 
the  problems  and  difficulties.  The  faculty  assumes  that  each  student 
has  had  a  full  high  school  course  as  a  necessary  groundwork  of 
general  education  and  not  less  than  a  year's  experience  in  a  library, 
so  the  instruction  is  designed  not  for  beginners,  but  for  librarians 
and  assistants.  To  admit  one  who  has  merely  been  appointed  to  a 
library  or  has  just  begun  her  work  is  to  bring  into  the  class  a  retard- 
ing element  that  will  reduce  the  average  of  successful  work  possible. 
We  therefore  emphasize  that  it  is  experience  and  not  appointment 
that  determines  whether  one  can  profitably  take  the  summer  course. 

Some  of  our  wisest  librarians  have  withheld  their  approval  from 
summer  library  schools  because  of  the  great  danger  that  both 
students  and  public  will  get  the  notion  that  a  person  may  become  a 
trained  librarian  in  so  short  a  time.  To  profess  to  teach  librarian- 
ship  in  six  weeks  would  be  mere  quackery.  But  our  guiding 
principle  from  the  opening  of  the  school  in  1887,  has  beeu  tta 
highest  good  of  the  public,  and  this  requires  dififctexrt,  wjXa&tv  vcw 
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some  cases  from  what  the  highest  good  or  the  best  reputation  of  the 
school  considered  alone  would  seem  to  demand.  We  can  not 
escape  the  fact  that  there  are  hundreds  of  earnest  men  and  women 
engaged  in  library  work  who  can  afford  neither  time  nor  money  for 
a  two  years  course,  and  yet  are  anxious  to  make  themselves  more 
efficient  in  their  respective  communities.  No  one  questions  that 
great  good  comes  to  such  librarians  from  attending  the  American 
library  association  sessions  for  four  days,  and  from  the  annual 
"  library  week."  The  New  York  state  library  association,  after  full 
consideration,  by  unanimous  vote  determined  to  begin  this  year  a 
system  of  library  institutes  lasting  not  more  than  a  week,  to  afford 
practical  help  to  librarians  and  assistants  in  the  locality  of  the 
institute.  Obviously  if  so  much  can  be  done  in  a  single  week,  sub- 
stantial aid  can  be  rendered  by  systematic  effort  for  six  weeks.  The 
faculty  hoped  to  justify  itself  in  referring  to  others  the  extra  labor 
and  responsibility  of  summer  and  correspondence  courses,  but  could 
not  gainsay  the  fact  that  the  experience  of  the  parent  school  with 
its  un equaled  collections  and  other  facilities  for  instruction  made  it 
possible  to  do  more  here  in  a  given  time  and  at  a  given  cost  than  at 
any  other  point.  It  was  therefore  clearly  our  duty  to  offer  this 
instruction.  We  have  tried  to  protect  it  from  the  dangers  most 
feared.  From  the  first,  no  one  without  at  least  a  four  years  high 
school  course  as  a  groundwork  was  admitted.  The  second  year  we 
shut  out  everyone  not  under  definite  appointment  in  a  library. 
Farther  experience  showed  the  danger  that  such  appointments 
would  be  sought  and  given  in  some  cases  as  a  means  of  gaining 
access  to  the  school,  and  that  persons  with  no  library  experience 
to  enable  them  to  profit  fully  by  the  instruction  and  with  only  the 
little  help  of  the  six  weeks  course  would  become  candidates  for 
positions  demanding  better  training.  Often  trustees  congratulate 
themselves  on  engaging  a  skilled  librarian  who  will  do  the  great 
things  expected  from  a  modern  institution,  but  find  that  in  reality 
they  have  one  with  merely  summer  school  training  who  has  neither 
skill  nor  experience  to  justify  great  expectations.  Such  occurrences 
emphasize  the  necessity  of  educating  trustees  aud  the  public  to 
discriminate  between  real  aud  merely  professed  qualifications  for 
libra  rianship. 

Correspondence  teaching.    This  needed  supplement  to  our  other 
work  has  been  in  mind  from  the  first  and  announced  in  our  hand- 
book as  soon  to  be  started.      We  had  planned  to   offer  the  first 
conrsjs  this  year,  but  serious  illness  of.  t\\s  aastataafc  <&tfftfefe iw  \Ja& 
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work  prevented.  We  have  frequent  calls  from  librarians  and 
assistants  eager  to  give  the  time  and  labor  and  pay  a  moderate  fee 
if  they  can  have  trustworthy  guidance  in  their  reading  and  study, 
with  such  correction  of  errors,  answering  of  specific  questions  and 
other  personal  aid  as  may  be  needed.  We  still  hope  that  the  help 
by  correspondence  may  be  systemized  and  offered  as  a  regular  course 
in  1903.  This  will  not  only  meet  a  distinct  need,  but  will  in  turn 
be  a  relief  in  our  work,  for  with  1100  libraries  in  the  state  entitled 
under  the  law  to  ask  assistance  and  advice  from  the  state  library,  it 
is  a  serious  matter  to  give  proper  attention  to  all  inquiries  that 
demand  and  deserve  answers,  unless  they  are  organized  into  a  distinct 
correspondence  department. 

Faculty.  There  has  been  no  change  in  the  faculty,  which  is 
given  in  full  in  the  Library  school  report  for  1900,  p.  353,  and  in 
the  Handbook,  1901,  p.  378. 

Lecturers  1901.  Aside  from  lectures  by  the  faculty,  38  lectures 
were  given  by  the  following  17  persons,  whose  themes  were  their 
own  libraries  and  special  departments  if  no  topic  is  specified. 


Lecturer 

PotUion 

No. 
lee. 

1 

Subjecte 

Avery,  Myrtilla 

director's   a*a't   N.   Y.   state 

home  education  dep't 

Cotter,  C:  A. 

librarian      Forbes      library, 
Northampton  Mass. 

10 

Expansive  classification 

Foster,  W:  E. 

pub.  hb'n  Providence 

2 

Reference  work 

2 

Work  in  echools 

1 

Standard  library 

Griswold,  S.  B 

•N.  Y.  state  law  lib'n 

1 

Law  libraries 

1 

Law  books  for  pnblio  libraries 

Haaeltine,  M.  Emogene 

lib'n  Prendergast  lib.  James- 
town N.  Y. 

1 

Hewlna,  Caroline  M. 

pub.  lib'n  Hartford  Ct. 

1 

Hist,  and  illus.  of  children's  books 

1 

Principles  of  selection         a** 

1 

Children's  books  of  1809  an4  1900 

Ilea,  George 

author 

1 

An  author  at  work  in  a  library 

1 

Books  in  the  balances 

Jennings,  J.  T. 

sublib'n  N.  Y.  state  lib. 

1 

Reference  woi  k 

Jones,  G.  M. 

pub.  lib'n  Salem  Mass. 

1 

Some  topics  in  administration 

1 

Some  problems  in  cataloguing 

Jones,  Marv  L. 

public  lib'n  Los  Angeles  Cal 

1 

Mc  Knight,  "Herbert 

assistant  history  division  N.  Y. 
state  libraty 

2 

Histories]  reference  work 

Marvin,  Cornelia 

instructor  Wisconsin  free  lib. 
com'n.  Madison 

1 

Peck,  A.  L 

public  lib'n  Gloveraville  N.  Y. 
librarian  of  congress 

1 

Putnam,  Heibert 

1 

Copyright 

1 

Library  of  congress 

Richardson,  B.  C. 

librarian    Princeton    (N.  J.) 

2  1  Classification,  theoretical  and  prac- 

university 

tical :  the  order  of  the  sciences  ; 
the  classification  of  books 

Thwaitea,  R.  G. 

secretary  and  sup't  Wis.  his- 
torical society 
public  lib'n  Ctica  N.  Y. 

1 

Park  man   as  a  historian  and  tho 

Jesuit  relations 

Underbill,  Caroline  V!. 

1 
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Besides  these  lectures  there  were  also  informal  addresses  or  con- 
ferences before  both  classes  by  Henry  J.  Carr,  public  librarian 
Scranton  Pa. ;  Edith  E.  Clarke,  librarian  University  of  Vermont, 
chairman  New  York  state  library  school  alumni  association  committee 
on  instruction  and  work  at  New  York  state  library  school ;  Joseph 
F.  Daniels,  public  librariau  Greeley  Col. ;  Bessie  S.  Smith,  librarian 
Harlem  library,  New  York.  Dr  Herbert  Putnam,  national  librarian, 
from  whose  visits  the  school  always  gets  much  inspiration,  has  ac- 
cepted appointment  as  one  of  the  regular  nonresident  lecturers,  so 
that  each  class  hereafter  will  hear  and  meet  him. 

Full  course  students  1901.     The  classes  for  the  year  were : 

Seniors,  class  of  1901 
Barker,  Emma  Elizabeth,  Plattsburg  N.  Y.    fi.A.  (Wellesley)  1898 
Ba scorn,  Elvira  Lucile,  Greensburg  O.    B.A.  (Allegheny)  1894 
Brown,  Charles  Harvey,  Round  lake  N.  Y.    B.A.  (Wesleyan)  1897,  M.A.  1899 
Hall,  Drew  Bert,  Brunswick  Me.    B.A.  (Bowdoin)  1899 
Hays,  Alioe  Newman,  Pasadena  Cal.    B.A.  (Stanford)  1896 
Hyde,  Sara  Gardner,  Ware  Mass.    Graduate  (Mt  Holyoke)  1892 
Keller,  Helen  Rex,  Jamaica  Plaiu  Mass.    B.L.  (Smith)  1899 
Lyman,  Mary  Alice,  Waver  I  y  N.  Y.    B.L.  (Smith)  1899 
Maltbie,  Anne  Louise,  Grauby  Ct.    Smith  1894-95 
Phelps,  Anna  Red  field,  Syracuse  N.  Y.     B.A.  (Vassar)  1873 
Sanderson,  Edna  May,  Albany  N.  Y.    B.A.  (Wellesley)  1899 
Vought,  Sabra  Wilbur,  Jamestown  N.  Y.    B.A.  (Allegheny)  1899 
Whitmore,  Prauk  Hayden,  Gardiner  Me.    B.A.  (Harvard)  1899 
Yust,  William  Frederick,  Peacecreek  Kan.    B  A.  (Central  Wesleyan)  1893,  M.A. 
1898;University  of  Chicago  1894-96 

Juniors,  class  of  1902 

Avery,  Jessie  Ruth,  Rochester  N.  Y.  Vassar  1898-99 

Barr,  Charles  James,  River  Forest  III.     Ph.B.  (Michigan)  1892 

Burn  ha  in,  Alice  Miriam,  Hamilton  N.  Y.     B.A.  (Vassar)  1900 

Cladin,  Louise,  Cleveland  O.     Ph.B.  (College  for  women  of  Western  Reserve) 

1898 
Colcord,  Mabel,  Dover  Mass.     B.A.  (Radcliffe)  1895 

Converse,  Minnie  Louise,  Saginaw  West  Side  Mich.     B.A.  (Michigan)  1888 
Crauipton,  Susan  Charlotte,  St  Albans  Vt.     B.A.    (Vassar)  1894 
Cramton,  Ellen  Brown,  Rutland  Vt.     B.A.  (Wellesley)  1900 
Crewitt,  Mrs  Julia  Maria  (Sumner),  Omaha  Neb.  B.A.  (Nebraska)  1898,  M.A.  1900 
Davidson,  Irville   Fay,  Weymouth  Mass.     B.A.  (Harvard)  1897 
Doming,  Margaret  Childs,  Sacramento  Cal.    University  of  California  1890-91; 

B.A.  (Stanford)  1897 
Dunn,  Florence  Elizabeth,  Waterville  Me.     B.A.  (Colby)  1896 
Fuller,  Frances  Howard,  New  York.     B.A.  (Vassar)  1894 
Gay,  Ernest  Lewis,  Boston  Mass.     B.A.  (Harvard)  1897 
Glen,  Henry,  Schenectady  N.  Y.    B.A.  (Union)  1893;  LL.B.  (Albany  law  school) 

1895 
Green,  Lillian  Pearle,  Stanford  University  Cal.     B.A.  (Stanford)  1898 
Hawkins,  Emma  Jean,  Malone  N.  Y.     B.M.  (Smith)  1897 
Houghton,  Celia  Afabe/ie,  Littleton  Mass.    BA.  (Stetson^  \%$" 
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Hunter,  Dexter,  jr,  Albany  N.  Y.    B.A.  (Harvard)  1899 

Lamb,  Eliza,  Utica  N.  Y.    B.A.  (Weatern)  1900 

McKnigbt,  Herbert,  Albany  N.  Y.      B.L.  (Cornell)  1895 

Mann,  Olive  Lonise,  Florence  Mass.    B.A.  (Smith)  1900 

Million,  Lydia,  Lineoln  Neb.    B.A.  (Nebraska)  1892,  M.  A.  1896 

Peck,  George  Mann,  Pholps  N.  Y.     B.A.  (Williams)  1892 

Pope,  Seth  Ellis,  Gardiner  Me.     B.A.  (Bowdoin)  1895 

Pritchett,  Sadie    Byrd,    Glasgow  Mo.       Mt  Holyoke   1887-88;   Washington 

nniversity  1890-91;  M.A.  (Pritchett)  1891 
Bodgers,  Anna  Hendricks,  Albany  N.  Y.    B.A.  (Mt  Holyoke)  1900 
Rodgers,  Nancy  Jane,  Topeka  Kan.    B.A.  (Washbnm)  1897 
Smith,  Mary  Aiice,  Worcester  Mass.    B.A.  (Smith)  1897 

Stimson.  Florence,  Avondale,  Cincinnati  O.     University  of  Cincinnati  1896-98 
Taber,  Josephine,  8a1em  O.    Wellesley  1883-85 
Wade,  Edith  Sutliffe,  Verdoy  N.  Y.    B.A.  (Mt  Holyoke)  1900 
Whittemore,  Benjamin  Arthur,  Cambridgeport   Mass.    B.A.   (Harvard)  1892, 

M.A.  1893 
Whittier,  Florence  Bertha,  Riverside  Cal.    B.A.  (Stanford)  1899 
Wiggin,  Panline  Gertrude,  Manchester  N.  H.    B.L.  (8mith)  1890;  M.A.  (Rad- 

cliffe)  1895 

Summer  course  students  1901.        The  students  of  the  fifth  sum- 
mer course  were : 

Baker,  Gertrude  Alexander,  Mount  Vernon  (O.)  public  librarian 

Blunt,  Florence  Tolman,  B.L.  (Mt  Holyoke)  1896,  B.A.  1899;  assistant  Haverhill 

(Mass.)  public  library 
Bonte*,  Frances  Storer,  assistant  University  of  California  library 
Buchwald,  Isabella  Caroline,  assistaut  Cleveland  (O.)  public  library 
Cochran,  Alice  Augusta,  librarian  Westchester  (Pa.)  state  normal  school 
Crocker,  Alice  Morgan,  charge  of  periodicals  and  binding  Hartford  (Ct.)  public 

library 
Deighton,  Mary  Frances,  assistant  West  Side  brauch,  Cleveland  (O.)  public 

library 
Dutcher,  Marion  Flagler,  assistant  Adriance  memorial  library,  Poughkeepsie  N.  Y. 
France,  Mary  Grace,  substitute  assistant  librarian,  Johnstown  (N.  Y.)  library 
Greene,  Laviuia  E.  librarian  for  summer    months,  Haines  Falls  (N.  Y.)  free 

library 
Gymer,  Rose  Charter,  assistant  Cleveland  (O.)  public  library 
Hanna,  Augusta  Priscilla,   assistant  librarian  Canandaigua  (N.  Y.)  academy 

library 
Henley,  Daisy,  Indiana  university  1894;   Wisconsin  summer  school  of  library 

science  1900;  assistant  librarian  Wabash  (Ind.)  public  library 
McLachlan,  Nancy  Caldwell,  assistant  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  public  library 
Marple,  Alice,  Illinois  Wesleyan  university;  assistant  Des  Moiues  (la.)  public 

library 
Parker,  Bertha  W.  Des  Moines  college ;  assistant  Des  Moines  (la.)  public  library 
8elden,  Elisabeth  C.  first  assistant  librarian  Duluth  (Minn.)  public  library 
8tonehouse,  Mary  Elizabeth,  assistant  Young  men's  association  library,  Albany 

N.  Y. 
Walsh,  Augusta  Berchman,  librarian   Pine  Hills  branch,  Albany  (N.  Y.)  free 

library 

Wheeler,  Jessie  F.  B.A.  (Vassar)  1882;  assistant  librarian  MfccYiwAwrcKYX*  ^Jfc.X.^ 
public  school  library 
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Each  year  we  greatly  increase  the  practical  value  of  the  service 
to  the  state  library  of  some  of  the  staff  by  giving  them  systematic 
instruction  in  connection  with  the  library  school  classes,  14  assist- 
ants having  taken  various  courses  in  the  school  the  past  year.  This 
increases  interest  as  well  as  technical  knowledge  and  thus  in  two 
ways  adds  to  efficiency.  We  find  that  members  of  the  staff  appre- 
ciate the  opportunity  and  are  glad  to  do  the  school  work  on  their 
own  time.  We  of  course  make  6uch  students  no  charge  for  tuition 
as  the  library  benefits  so  directly  by  their  increased  usefulness  as 
assistants. 

Positions.  Of  a  total  of  915  positions  filled  before  Oct.  1,  1901, 
404  have  been  in  New  York,  477  in  30  other  states,  28  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  six  in  four  foreign  countries.  The  fol- 
lowing 125  new  positions,  except  12  omitted  from  earlier  reports, 
were  filled  by  New  York  state  library  school  graduates  and  students, 
during  the  year  ending  Sep.  30,  1901.  54  positions  were  in  New 
York  and  62  in  19  other  states,  eight  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  one  in  Australia.  Of  the  21  positions  now  filled  by  library 
bchool  students  in  Washington  12  are  appointments  in  the  Library 
of  congress,  including  five  made  during  the  past  year. 

Positions  filled  1901 

INCU'DINCJ   ALSO   12   OTHERS   NOT   PREVIOUSLY   REPORTED 

Nanus  and  ctau  Potition  Institution  and  place 

1MHM  (uo less  implied) 

(Jola,   <J:  W lecturer  on  history  of  libraries Pratt  lost.  lib.  sch.  Brooklyn 

1MM9 

Hanks,  JWV«  M.  U.(i...  classifier  and  cataloguer Dyer  library,  Saco  Me. 

Iliuwiif,  Nina  K secretary A.  L.  A.  pub.  board,  Boston 

MrHllfDll,  M»ry reference  librarian City  lib.  Springfield  Mass. 

1MOO 

Dai  It,  ilii«M|ihliio  A librarian  U.  S.  dep't  of  agriculture 

Wliiaoi.  HfMlrir* acting  librarian Newark  (N.  J.)  free  pub.  lib. 

ItfUl 

l  hitiii|tllit.    KvaS     classifier  nud  cataloguer Wells  college,  Aurora  N.  Y. 

f!ia«fniifa  I'-fcilmr heml  Instructor Iowa  lib.  cotn'n  sum'r  sch. 

assintaut  librarian Adelbert  college,  Cleveland 

INU<J 

hml«.  M«iv  I.  .     Instructor  in  cataloguing Pratt  Inst.  lib.  sch.  Brooklyn 

JCMrihiirtii,  \\    It  lecturer  on  library  buildings Pratt  in«t.  lib.  sch.  Brooklyn 

lecturer  on  library  buildings  and  gov- 
ernment   Chautauqua  library  school 

I'milii,  Kllsiibi  Hi   I.  ...   ItiMnirtor  of  apprentices New  York  public  library 

bend  instructor  in  charge Chautauqua  library  school 

Kohl, In-,  Mum   I'..  clasnltlcr .  ..  Brewsters  (N.  Y.)  free  lib. 

classifier Swan  mem.  lib.  Albion  K.  Y. 

elusHlller  mid  cataloguer Bennett  lib.  Billerica  Mass. 

classifier Brooklire  (Mass.)  pub.  lib. 
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Name  and  class  Position  Institution  and  place 

1893  (unless  implied) 

Church,  Henrietta chairman Children's    home  libraries    corn* 

mittee,  Albany  N.  T. 

Harrison,  J.  L secretary  and  treasurer A.  L.  A.  publishing  board,  Boston 

Loanabnry,  Henrietta .  classifier  and  cataloguer Private  lib.  of  C:  W .  Pilgrim  M.  I). 

Ponghkeepsie  N.  Y. 

1894 

Bollock,  Edna  D classifier  and  cataloguer Washington  state  library 

Sperry,  Helen librarian Silas  Bronson  lib.  Waterbury  Ct. 

1895 

Barnett,  Claribel  R....  assistant  librarian U.  S.  dep't  of  agriculture 

Blakely,  Bertha  E librarian Mt  Holyoke  college 

Bowerman,  6:F member  editorial  staff International  year  book.  New  York 

librarian Wilmington  (Del.)  in  at.  free  lib. 

Cone,  Jessica  O classifier  and  cataloguer St  Faith's  sen.  lib.  Saratoga  N.  Y. 

classifier  and  cataloguer Sherburne  (N.  Y.)  pub.  lib. 

Gay,  Helen  K librarian New  London  (Ct.)  pub.  lib. 

1896 

Biscoe,  Ellen  D assistant Wisconsin  hist.  soc.  lib. 

librarian Eau  Claire  (Wis.)  pub.  lib. 

Edwards,  Ella  M cataloguer Private  lib.  of  R.  W.  Vosburgh, 

Buffalo 
Herron,  Winifred  A. ..  cataloguer  and  circulating  dep't  ass't  Y.  M.  C.  A.  lib.  New  York 

01  cot t,  Frances  J director  training  school  tor  children's 

librarians Carnegie  lib.  Pittsburg  Pa. 

Walt,  Marie  F librarian New  Jersey  historical  soc.  Newark 

1897 

Andrews,  Elisabeth  P.  cataloguer Watkinson  library,  Hartford  Ct. 

cataloguer Hartford  (Ct.)  pub.  high  sch.  lib. 

assistant Hartford  (Ct.)  pub.  lib. 

Hopkins,  Julia  A 1st  assistant  catalogue  department. .  Carnegie  lib.  Pittsburg  Pa. 

1898 

Cook,  W:B.jr sublibrarian  law  division N.  Y.  state  library 

Haynes,  Frances E assistant  librarian Mt  Holyoke  coll. 

Imboff,  OnoM librarian   Newark  (N.  Y.)  pub.  lib. 

Reed,  Mabel  F classifier  and  cataloguer Private   library   of  Mrs   Nataly 

Reynal,  New  York 

cataloguer — General  society  of  mechanics  and 

tradesmen's  library,  New  York 

William*,  Hugh instructor  in  cataloguing Columbian    university,  dep't  lib. 

sci.  Washington 
1899 

McCall,  Catharine classifior  and  cataloguer Erwin  lib.  Boonville  N.  Y. 

classifier  and  cataloguer North  Carolina  university  library, 

Chapel  Hill 

Rombauer,  Bertha  E...  assistant  circulation   department St  Louis  (Mo.)  pub.  lib. 

Shaw,  R.  K assistant  catalogue  division Library  of  congress 

Williams,  Mary  F charge  classification   and   catalogue 

department Mechanics  institute  library,  San 

Francisco 

Windeyer,  Margaret.,  classifier  and  cataloguer Port  Chester  (N.  Y.)  lib. 

librarian — Wells  college,  Aurora  N.  Y. 

assistant Public    library    of  New    South 

Wales,  Sydney  Australia 

Windsor,  P.  L chief  of  index  and  catalogue  division, 

copyright  oflice Library  of  congress 

Wood,  Harriet  A chief  cataloguer  State  university  of  Iowa  library 

Iowa  City 
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Name  and  clots 
1900 

Barker,  Emma  E... 


Borden,  Fanny  . . . 
Brown,  Bertha  M. 
Dobbin,  Mabel  C. 


Fatout,  Nellie  B. 


Goulding,  P.  S. 


Grade,  Helen  B 

McKnight,  Herbert . . 

Marx,  Bertha 

Paddock,  Catherine  D 
(Mrs  W:  F.  Baker) 


Ray,  Frances  K . 


Smith,  Fnith  E.... 
Squires,  Norma  M. 
Van  Allen,  Edith.. 


1901  , 

Beard,  Josephine 


Brown,  C:  H 

Casamajor,  Mary 

Davis,  Esther  M 

Goetzman,  Charlotte  E. 


Green,  W.  C. 
Hall,  D.  B... 


Hays,  Alice  N. 


Hyde,  Sara  G.... 
Landsberg,  E.  M. 


Lyman,  Mary  A . 


Maltbie,  Anne  L.. 
Mathews,  Mary  E. 


Nutting,  Gertrude  B. . 


Smith,  Marie  M.. 
Springer,  May  Z. 


Thompson,  Helen  M. 


Position  Institution  and  place 

(unless  implied) 

librarian Young  men's  association,  Albany 

N.  Y. 

assistant  librarian Bryn  Mawr  college 

organiser Wis.  lib.  com'n,  Madison 

assistant N.   Y.  state    traveling  libraries 

division,  Albany 

assistant Indiana  state  library 

cataloguer Bedford  (Ind.)  pnb.  lib. 

librarian Elwood  (Ind.)  pub.  library 

head  cataloguer Univ.  of  Missouri  library,    Col- 
umbia 

classifier  and  cataloguer University  of  the  South  library 

Sewanee  Tenn. 

1st  assistant  order  department Carnegie  lib.  Pittsburg  Pa, 

assistant  division  of  maps  and  charts  Library  of  congress 
librarian  Sheboygan  (Wis.)  pub.  lib. 

classifier  and  cataloguer Greenville  (O.)  pub.  lib. 

annotator Chicago  pub.  seh.  art  aoc. 

cataloguer Western  soo.  of  engineers  library, 

Chicago 

classifier  and  cataloguer Illinois  coll.  lib.  Jacksonville  III. 

cataloguer Adams  memorial  library,  Wheat 

on  111. 

.  classifier  and  cataloguer Sesame  reading olub  )ibrary,Madi- 

son  avenue  reformed    church, 
Albany  N.  Y. 

.  librarian Sedalia  (Mo.)  public  library 

.  assistant  Brooklyn  public  library 

.  cataloguer l*ruj'n   lib.  Albany  N.   Y. 

assistant Univ.  of  California  lib.  Berkeley 


assistant Maine  state  library 

classifier  and  cataloguer Lawrence  lib.  Fairfield  Me. 

assistant  catalogue  division Library  of  congress 

filer  and  indexer  of  correspondence.  Mnnson  steamship  line, New  York 

cataloguer University  olub  lib.  New  York 

classifier  and  cataloguer Eldora  (la.)  public  library 

classifier  and  cataloguer Algona  (la.)  public  library 

assistant New  York  publio  library 

librarian Milb'cent      library,      Fair  haven 

Mass. 
assistant N.    Y.    state  traveling  libraries 

division,  Albany 

assistant  catalogue  department New  York  state  library 

assistant Buffalo  public  library 

librarian  and  indexor New  Tork  times 

assistant N.    Y.  state   traveling  libraries 

division,  Albany 

assistant New  York  state  library 

cataloguer Now  York  publio  library 

librarian American    institute    of    mining 

engineers,  New  York 
classifier  and  cataloguer St  Agnes  school  library,    Albany 

N.  Y. 

assistant Buffalo  public  library 

.  librarian Alma  (Mich.)  college 

cataloguer Reuben   McMillan   free   library 

Youngstown  O. 
assistant Now  York  state  library 
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Name  and  class  Position  Institution  and  place 

lOOl  (continued)  (unless  implied) 

Vought,  Sabra  W assistant Chautauqua  library  school 

librarian Univeraity  of  Tennessee,  Knox- 

ville 

Whitmore,  F.  H assistant  librarian Bowdoin  college,  Brunswick  Me. 

Williams,  £:  C lecturer  on  bibliography A delbert  college,  Cleveland 

Wood  in,  Gertrude  L...  assistant  librarian Holyoke  (Mass.)  pnblio  library 

Yuat,  W:  F: snbinspector N.  Y.  state  home  education  de- 
partment, Albany 
1902 

fiarr,  C:  J cataloguer N.  Y.  bureau  of  labor  statistics, 

Albany 
classifier  and  cataloguer Wilmington  (Del.)  historical  so- 
ciety library 

assistant New  York  state  library 

Col  cord.  Mabel .assistant Young  men's  association  library , 

Albany  N.  Y. 

Converse,  Minnie L....  librarian Alma  (Mich.)  college 

Cram  ton,  Ellen  B librarian Levi  Hey  wood  memorial  library, 

Gardner  Mass. 
Davidson.  I.  F classifier  and  cataloguer Wilmington  (Del.)   historical  so- 
ciety library 

Green,  Lillian  P cataloguer St  Agnes  school  library,   Albany 

N.  Y. 

chief  assistant Stanford  university  library 

Houghton,  Celia  M . . . .  classifier  and  cataloguer Ashby  ( Mass.)  public  lib. 

Mullon,  Lydia assistant  loan  department Buffalo  publio  library 

Peck,  G:  M librarian Tome  institute,  Port  Deposit  Md. 

Pritchett,  Sadie  B assistant  catalogue  division Library  of  congress 

Rodgers,  Nancy  J librarian Washburn  college.  Topeka  Kan. 

Smith,  Mary  A cataloguer St  Agnes  school  library,  Albany 

N.  Y. 

assistant New  York  state  library 

Wade,  Edith  S assistant New  York  state  library 

Whittemore,  B:  A assistant New  York  state  library 

Wiggin,  Pauline  G assistant New  York  state  library 

Publications.  15  years  experience  has  given  us  material  for  a 
careful  revision  of  our  course  of  instruction  to  which  the  faculty 
has  given  much  attention  the  past  year.  The  new  handbook  was 
issued  in  September  as  Library  school  bulletin  9  with  full  details  of 
the  course  as  revised.  It  also  includes  the  revised  handbooks  14 
and  11  on  the  summer  course  and  library  handwriting,  thus  making 
a  complete  circular  of  information  of  the  school.  The  first  edition 
of  the  Library  school  handbook  was  issued  in  1891  as  Library  school 
bulletin  1 ;  the  second  and  third  editions  appeared  in  1895  and  1897. 

As  receipts  for  publications  under  former  terms  failed  to  cover 
postage,  some  changes  have  been  made  to  prevent  a  deficit  and 
after  Oct.  1,  1902,  publications  will  be  sent  as  stated  below.  The 
University  express  and  postage  has  risen  to  over  $15,000  a  year, 
making  it  necessary  to  limit  distribution  of  printed  matter  to  those 
willing  to  bear  at  least  the  cost  of  transportation. 


456  NEW  YORK  STATE  LIBRARY 

Free 

1  Students  while  in  the  school  receive,  as  soon  as  issued,  library 
reports,  bulletins  and  any  other  University  printed  matter  related 
to  their  work. 

2  They  may  also  have,  on  application,  other  University  publica- 
tions available  for  distribution. 

Special  prices  to  former  students 

3  By  paying  cost  of  sending,  students  may  have  a  copy  of  the 
report  of'^the  library  school  and  of  the  state  library  (pamphlet 
edition),  of  all  available  stencils,  blanks,  outlines  and  similar  printed 
matter  "distributed  to  the  school.  This  material  with  bill  will  be 
sent  out  twice  each  year  in  January  and  July. 

4  Bound  and  otherwise  restricted  publications  will  be  sold  at  half 
price,  students  paying  postage  or  express;  e.  g.  the  state  library 
report  (bound)  07c,  usual  price  75c.  So  far  as  practicable,  bulletins 
and  other  pamphlet  publications  of  any  one  department  will  be  sent 
quarterly  for  50c  a  year,  in  advance;  but  the  publications  wanted 
should  be  distinctly  specified. 

Students  may  have  publications  sent  as  soon  as  issued  by  paying 
extra  cost  of  postage. 

Calendar,  16th  school  year,  1901-2 

1901 
Oct.  2     School  opens  Wednesday  a.  m. 

Nov.  5     Election  day,  holiday,  Tuesday 

Nov.  27  )  Thanksgiving  recess  Wednesday  noon  to   Monday 

noon 

Christmas  recess  begins  Saturday  a.  m. 

Lectures  begin  Friday  a.  m. 
Lincoln's  birthdav,  holidav,  Wednesdav 
Washington's  birthday,  holiday,  Saturday 
Course  examinations  Wednesday-Friday 
Memorial  day,  holiday,  Friday 
Summer  course  begins  Tuesday  a.  m. 
Course  examinations    Thursday-Friday,     Monday- 
Tuesday 
Visit    to    New    England     libraries     followed     by 

American  library  association  meeting 
Entrance  examinations  Tuesday-Friday 


Dec. 

2 

Dec. 

1002 

21 

> 

Jan. 

3 

Feb. 

12 

Feb. 

22 

Mar. 

26- 

-28 

May 

30 

June 

3 

June! 

5-0,9- 

-10 

June 

12 

-20 

June 

17- 

-20 
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1902 

June  20    School  closes  Friday  p.  m. 

Jnly  11     Summer  course  closes  Friday  p.  m. 

Chautauqua  summer  school.  For  several  years  the  Chautauqua 
authorities  have  urged  the  need  of  meeting  the  demand  for  simple 
instruction  in  librarianship  as  part  of  their  great  summer  school 
system.  We  have  counseled  delay  while  we  were  experimenting 
and  studying  the  problem.  This  year  the  director  of  the  state  school 
consented  to  act  without  salary  as  general  director  of  the  Chautauqua 
school  on  condition  that  he  might  require  the  new  school  to  main- 
tain the  state  standards  of  admission  and  instruction.  There  were 
40  students  from  20  different  states  and  their  earnest  work  and 
enthusiasm  were  so  marked  that  it  was  common  comment  among 
those  who  have  known  Chautauqua  from  its  foundation  that  none  of 
the  scores  of  schools  and  classes  established  there  have  ever  made 
a  more  promising  beginning.  Direct  responsibility  for  the  school 
was  given  to  the  resident  director,  Miss  M.  E.  Hazeltine,  librarian 
of  James  Prendergast  library,  Jamestown  N.  T.  Miss  Elizabeth 
L  Foote,  a  graduate  of  our  school  in  1892,  with  her  assistants,  had 
charge  of  the  daily  lessons  in  cataloguing,  classification,  shelf,  order 
and  loan  work  at  Chautauqua,  while  Miss  Hazeltine  hkd  the  classes 
in  reference  work  and  certain  administrative  subjects  in  her  own 
library  at  Jamestown.  Though  the  library  was  20  miles  away,  free 
steamer  tickets  were  provided,  so  that  the  trip  was  distinctly  a  gain 
rather  than  a  loss.  The  success  of  the  school  insures  its  continu- 
ance, and  the  fact  that  it  will  offer  in  our  own  state  in  an  institution 
under  regents  general  supervision  a  course  so  similar  to  ours  will 
make  it  easier  for  us  to  give  the  specialized  courses  in  rotation  which 
promise  to  accomplish  more  good  with  less  labor  than  our  present 
general  course,  as  our  teachers  in  each  subject  would  have  summer 
work  only  every  third  year.  The  problem  of  summer  instruction 
seems  to  be  working  itself  out  satisfactorily  and  as  rapidly  as  we 
ought  to  hope. 

Respectfully  submitted 

Mblvil  Dewey 

Director 
New  York  8tate  library  Jan.  1902 
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PREFACE 

For  three  years  we  have  included  in  our  Comparative  Sum- 
\ary  and  Index  of  Legislation  under  the  head  "  Review  of 
>gislation  "  condensed  notes  on  the  most  important  and  dis- 
inctive  enactments.  By  the  cooperation  of  specialists  we  are 
tow  able  to  expand  the  scope  and  greatly  increase  the  value 
>f  this  review.  For  each  subject  we  have  tried  to  obtain  a 
•eview  of  the  year's  legislation,  treating  briefly  of  the  most 
mportant  acts,  indicating  the  general  trend  by  reference  to  pre- 
vious laws,  and  in  general  giving  so  far  as  practicable  a  his- 
rorical  and  sociologic  setting  to  the  year's  legislation.  With 
ror  51  separate  legislatures,  comparative  studies  and  a  compre- 
hensive organization  of  the  annual  output  of  legislation  are 
indispensable.  To  issue  the  Comparative  Summary  promptly  at 
the  opening  of  the  legislative  sessions  in  January  each  year  it 
was  found  necessary  to  make  the  year  covered  end  October  1: 
the  review  of  course  covers  the  same  period  as  the  summary 
(Sep.  30,  1900  to  Oct.  1,  1901).  It  is  hoped  that  a  number  of 
subjects  not  covered  in  this  bulletin  will  be  included  another 
year,  and  that  this  annual  review  will  exert  an  influence  in  pro- 
moting the  study  of  comparative  legislation  and  will  also  be 
directly  valuable  to  legislators  in  the  actual  work  of  law 
making. 

This  review,  like  the  summary  of  legislation,  will  be  under 
the  immediate  charge  of  the  sociology  librarian  Dr  Robert  H. 
Whitten. 

Melvil  Dewey 

Director 
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States 

Ala. 

Alabama 

Nev. 

Nevada 

Ari. 

Arizona 

N.  C. 

North  Carolina 

Ark. 

Arkansas 

N.  D. 

North  Dakota 

Cal. 

California 

N.  H. 

New  Hampshire 

Col. 

Colorado 

N.J. 

New  Jersey 

Ct. 

Connecticut 

N.  M. 

New  Mexico 

Del. 

Delaware 

N.  Y. 

New  York 

Fla. 

Florida 

O. 

Ohio 

Ga. 

Georgia 

Okl. 

Oklahoma 

la. 

Iowa 

Or. 

Oregon 

Id. 

Idaho 

Pa. 
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111. 

Illinois 

P.  R. 

Porto  Rico 

Ind. 
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R.I. 

Rhode  Island 
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S.  C. 

South  Carolina 

Ky. 
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S.  D. 
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La. 
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Md. 
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U. 
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Me. 
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Vt. 
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Miss. 
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Wash, 

Washington 

Mo. 

Missouri 

Wis. 

Wisconsin 

Mon. 

Montana 

Wy. 

Wyoming 

Neb. 

Nebraska 

Compilations  of  statutes 

Ann.  L. 

Annotated  laws 

Crlm.  S. 

Criminal  statutes 

Ann.  S. 

Annotated  statutes 

G.  L. 

General  laws 

C. 

Code 

G.  S. 

General  statutes 

C.  C. 

Civil  code 

P.  C. 

Political  code 

C.  C.  P. 

Code  of  civil  procedure 

P.  S. 

Public  statutes 

C.  L. 

Compiled  laws 

Pen.  C. 

Penal  code 

C.  P. 

Code  of  procedure 

R.  C. 

Revised  code 

C.  S. 

Compiled  statutes 

R.  S. 

Revised  statutes 

Crira.  C. 

Criminal  code 

S. 

Statutes 

Criin.  P. 

Code  of  criminal  pro- 
cedure 

Acts 

Resolves 

art. 

article 

Pt 

part 

c.  r. 

concurrent  resolution 

r. 

resolve 

cb. 

chapter 

subdiv. 

subdivision 

J.  r. 

joint  resolution 

t. 

title 

Law 

reports 

A. 

Atlantic  reporter 

S.  E. 

Sou thea stern  reportei 

Fed.  rep. 

Federal  reporter 

S.  W. 

Southwestern  reportei 

N.  E. 

Nort  liea  stern  reporter 

So. 

Southern  reporter 

N.  W. 

Northwestern  reporter 

r.  s. 

United  States  reports 

P. 

Pacific  reporter 
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COMPARATIVE  LEGISLATION 

ROBERT   H.   WHITTEN 

The  study  of  comparative  legislation  is  peculiarly  indispen- 
sable to  the  science  of  jurisprudence  and  the  discovery  of  true 
principles  of  legislation,  but  it  is  also  an  invaluable  aid  to  the 
development  of  theory  and  the  discovery  of  truth  in  all  other 
branches  of  social  science. 

There  are  some  300  lawmaking  bodies  in  the  world  having 
a  jurisdiction  approximating  that  of  our  state  Legislatures. 
Their  laws  are  published  in  many  different  languages  and  there 
is  at  present  no  place  in  the  United  States  where  the  existing 
laws  of  all  foreign  countries  or  even  of  the  more  important 
«onntries  can  be  examined.  Comparative  studies  must  be  made 
by  the  expensive  and  extremely  unsatisfactory  method  of  corre- 
spondence. But  even  were  the  laws  of  all  countries  available 
their  detailed  examination  would  be  such  an  expensive  and 
laborious  undertaking  that  few  could  attempt  it.  Some  com- 
prehensive organization  of  the  legislation  of  the  world  is 
indispensable.  There  should  be  an  annual  digest  of  the 
important  laws  of  all  countries,  classified  according  to  *\ta\e&. 
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with  reviews  and  criticisms  of  the  laws  relating  to  each  sub- 
line 

filiation  jeet  by  various  specialists. 

Much  wrork  is  already  being  done  in  this  field.  Comparative 
legislation  associations  have  been  established  in  Prance,  Ger- 
many and  Great  Britain.  The  Socfete  de  legislation  compar^e 
was  organized  in  18C9,  the  Internationalen  Vereinigung  fflr 
vergleichende  Rechtswissenschaft  und  Volkswirtschaftslehre 
in  1894  and  the  Society  of  comparative  legislation  in  the  same 
year. 

The  Society  de  legislation  compare  during  its  33  years  exis- 
tence has  made  an  invaluable  contribution  .to  comparative  legis- 
lation. Its  aim  is  "  the  studv  of  the  laws  of  the  different  conn- 
tries  and  the  investigation  of  practical  methods  of  improving 
the  different  branches  of  legislation."  The  active  members  are 
grouped  in  four  sections: 

1  French  language  (France,  Belgium,  Luxemburg,  French 
Switzerland,  Quebec,  Haiti) 

2  English  language  (British  empire  and  United  States) 

3  Northern  languages  (Germany,  Holland,  Norway  and 
Sweden,  Russia,  Austria-Hungary,  German  Switzerland,  Servia* 
Bulgaria) 

4  Southern  and  eastern  languages  (Spain,  Portugal,  Italy, 
Greece,  Roumania,  Turkey,  Egypt,  Spanish  America  and  Japan) 

Any  member  may  take  part  in  the  work  of  one  or  more  of  the 
sections.     Each  section  meets  four  times  a  year  and  the  new 
books  and  more  important  laws  are  taken  up  and  assigned  for 
review  or  translation  to  individual  members  according  to  their 
special  knowledge  and  interest.     The  society  has  four  general 
meetings  a  year  at  which  papers  are  read  and  discussed.     The 
constitution  provides  that  the  society  may  not  vote  on  any 
question,  so  that  it  is  precluded  from  registering  its  opinion 
as  a  body  on  any  subject  that  comes  up  for  discussion.     This 
provision  while  saving  it  from  tin*  hasty  and  ill  advised  action 
on  unsettled  problems  which  some  learned  societies  are  prone 
to  take,  prevents  it  from  working  effectively  toward  the  attain- 
ment of  reforms  that  are  unquestionably  essential  to  its  pur- 
pose.    The  society  has  collected  a  library  of  comparative  legis- 
lation of  over  10.000  volumes. 
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The  greatest  work  of  the  French  society  is  without  doubt  its  ComP 
publications,  which  are  of  worldwide  utility.     Since  its  organ-  ie*isi*tioi 
iiation  in  1869  it  has  published  a  monthly  bulletin1  containing 
the  papers  and  proceedings  of  the  quarterly,  general  and  sec- 
tional meetings,  lists  of  important  current  legislative  enact- 
ments of  all  countries  and  book  reviews.    The  society  also  pub- 
lishes  two  annuals,  one  of  French  and  one  of  foreign  legisla- 
tion2.   The  annual  of  foreigi*  legislation,  published  since  1871, 
contains  a  brief  review  of  the  work  of  the  more  prominent  Legis- 
latures of  the  world  and  an  extended  analysis  or  translation 
in  full  of  the  most  important  acts.    The  annual  for  1897  con- 
tains 1088  pages,  reviews  the  work  of  85  Legislatures  and  briefly 
tommarizes,  analyzes  or  gives  in  full  nearly  1000  laws.    The 
arrangement  of  this  invaluable  compend  is  not  the  best  for 
comparative  purposes,  the  material  being  classified  according 
to  state  or  country  instead  of  subject.    The  rather   meager 
subject  index  does  not  compensate  for  the  lack  of  subject  classi- 
fication.    The  primary  interest  of  the  student  of  comparative 
legislation  is  not  the  laws  as  a  whole  of  any  particular  country 
but  the  comparative  presentation  of  the  laws  of  all  countries 
on  each  special  subject.     Were  the  material  in  the  Annuaire  de 
legislation  etranyere  classified  by  subject  and  supplemented  by 
a  detailed  subject  index  its  value  would  be  increased  manyfold. 
An  obstacle  to  such  classification  arises  from  the  necessitv  of 
dividing  the  work  of  preparation  among  the  members  of  the 
society,  who  naturally  wish  their  work  published  under  their 
names,  and  not  cut  up  and  classified  under  a  hundred  heads. 

Owing  largely  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  promptly  the  laws 
of  many  countries  and  also  probably  to  the  necessity  of  await- 
ing somewhat  the  convenience  of  the  members  who  furnish  the 
translations  and  reviews,  the  Annuaire  does  not  appear  till 
about  two  years  after  the  close  of  the  vear  that  it  covers.  This 
delav  is  verv  unfortunate  and  great lv  lessens  the  usefulness  of 
the  work. 

The  Annuaire  de  Legislation  franqaise,  containing  the  annotated 
text  of  all  laws  of  general  interest  of  France  and  her  colonies, 


bulletin  mensuel  de  la  SociGtG  de  Legislation  comparce. 
2 Annuaire     tie    Legislation    Gtrangere    and    Annuaire    do     L6gis!nti<  n 
franca  ise. 
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jompar-       hag  been  issued  for  each  year  beginning  with  1881.     In  coopera- 

evuiation   tion  with  the  committee  on  foreign  legislation  of  the  Ministry 

of  Justice,  the  society  has  undertaken  to  publish  a  translation 

of  the  principal  foreign  codes,  and  18  numbers  of  the  series 

have  already  been  issued. 

The  International  Vereinigung  ffir  vergleichende  Rechts- 
wissenschaft  und  Volkswirtschaftslehre  zu  Berlin  states  its 
aim  to  be  "  the  study  of  comparative  jurisprudence  and  social 
economy,  the  extension  of  knowledge  in  the  field  of  legislation 
and  the  promotion  of  scientific  intercourse  between  the  jurists 
and  economists  of  different  countries."  The  association  holds 
monthly  meetings  in  Berlin,  when  papers  are  read  and  discussed. 
It  publishes  a  Jahrbuch  in  two  numbers,  the  first  consisting  of 
papers  read  at  the  meetings  and  other  contributions  and 
reviews;  the  second  is  an  annual  review  of  the  legislation  and 
literature  of  the  more  important  states  and  countries  of  the 
world. 

Gesetzgcbung  und  Literatur  des  Jahres  18971  is  a  volume  of  820 
pages  and  reviews  the  work  of  124  Legislatures  and  mentions 
briefly  the  more  important  books  in  political  science.  A  few 
of  the  most  important  laws  are  printed  in  full.  The  reviews 
are  furnished  largely  by  members  residing  in  the  various  coun- 
tries included.  The  delay  in  publication  is  almost  as  great  as 
that  of  the  French  Annuaire.  The  arrangement  is  by  country 
rather  than  subject  and  this  defect  is  not  mitigated  by  any 
index.  It  certainly  seems  most  unfortunate  that  such  a  rich 
storehouse  should  be  rendered  almost  useless  for  comparative 
studies  through  lack  of  a  guide  to  its  contents. 

The  English  Society  of  comparative  legislation,  organized  in 
1894,  was  formed  "  with  the  object  of  promoting  knowledge  of 
the  course  of  legislation  in  different  countries,  more  particu- 
larly in  the  several  parts  of  her  majesty's  dominions,  and  in  the 
United  States/'  A  circular  issued  at  the  time  of  its  formation 
describes  its  purpose: 

To  jurisprudence  the  society  will  apply  the  comparative 
method  of  investigation,  which  lias  already  proved  fruitful.  It 
will  gather  together,  epitomize,  and  arrange  materials  now 
scattered  through  many  periodicals,  or  to  be  found  only  in  offl- 

1  Jahrbucb,  v.  4,  no.  2. 
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cial  documents  of  which  few  libraries  contain  Copies,  and  it  will  compar- 
otherwise  endeavor  to  promote  the  study  of  comparative  law.  I^J*imti©i 
Chief  among  its  aims  will  be  the  collecting  of  information  as 
to  the  statute  law  and  the  forms  and  methods  of  legislation  in 
the  British  empire  and  the  United  States. 

The  society  publishes  a  journal  containing  many  valuable 
studies  in  comparative  legislation  and  an  annual  review  of  the 
legislation  of  the  British  empire.    The  review  for  1899  covers 
149  pages  and  briefly  summarizes  the  most  important  laws 
passed  by  Parliament  and  by  65  colonies.    The  arrangement  is 
by  colony,  but  this  is  supplemented  by  an  index,  so  that  compara- 
tive studies  are  much  facilitated.  The  summaries  for  each  colony 
are  usually  prepared  by  members  of  the  society  resident  in  Eng- 
land.    The  review  is  published  much  more  promptly  than  those 
of  the  French  and  German  societies,  appearing  before  the  close 
of  the  year   following  the   one   reviewed.    These   summaries 
should  be  of  immense  interest  and  value  to  American  students. 
In  Canada  and  Australia  particularly  experiments  in  social  and 
political  legislation  are  constantly  being  made.    Australia  has 
been   called  a   political   science   laboratory,   where   extensive 
experiments  of  all  kinds  for  the  improvement  of  social  condi- 
tions can  be  studied.    Until  the  present  year  the  Journal  has 
not  contained  summaries  of  legislation  of  countries  outside  the 
British  empire,  but  the  last  number  (June  1901)  contains  brief 
reviews  of  French  and  German  legislation,  and  an  attempt  will 
be  made  in  future  to  include  reviews  of  legislation  in  other 
leading  countries. 

In  the  United  States,  though  much  work  is  being  done  in  the 
field  of  comparative  legislation,  no  society  has  as  yet  been 
formed.  The  American  bar  association  is  strictly  a  professional 
organization,  and  while  doing  a  very  important  work  in  the 
interest  of  the  legal  profession  and  the  science  of  jurisprudence, 
has  not  attempted  to  include  comparative  legislation.  The 
American  economic  association,  the  American  academy  of  polit- 
ical and  social  science  and  the  American  social  science  associ- 
ation, though  furnishing  various  contributions  to  this  subject, 
have  never  attempted  a  comprehensive  organization  of  the 
material. 
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ompar-  Besides  the  present  review  of  legislation,  which  is  rendered 

filiation  possible  through  the  cooperation  of  many  specialists,  the  work 
of  the  New  York  State  Library  in  the  field  of  comparative  legis- 
lation includes  the  following: 

1  An  annual  Comparative  Summary  and  Index  of  Legislation  lias 
been  issued  since  1890.  All  general  laws  and  such  private, 
local  and  temporary  laws  as  are  of  great  general  interest  are 
here  briefly  summarized  or  referred  to.  The  entries  are  classi- 
fled  according  to  subject,  so  that  under  the  heading  Elections, 
Railroads,  etc.  can  be  found  references  to  all  the  legislation  of 
the  year,  and  more  minute  subjects  can  be  reached  through  a 
very  full  subject  index.  The  annual  also  contains  statistics  of 
legislation,  the  result  of  votes  on  constitutional  amendments 
and  summaries  of  newT  constitutions. 

2  A  number  of  imprinted  indexes.  The  cards  on  which  the 
summaries  for  the  annual  Comparative  Summary  and  Index  are 
prepared  arc  filed  each  year,  making  a  consolidated  card  index 
of  state  legislation  since  1890.  A  similar  card  index  of  the 
legislation  of  the  British  empire  is  secured  by  pasting  on  cards 
the  summaries  of  laws  prepared  by  the  English  Society  of  eom- 
parative  legislation.  A  special  index  is  maintained  also  of  im- 
portant studies,  summaries  and  compilations  of  the  legislation 
of  various  states  and  countries  relating  to  specific  subjects. 
Such  studies  in  comparative  legislation  are  constantly  being 
published,  but  as  many  are  hid  away  in  government  reports  or 
issued  as  chapters  or  appendixes  of  books  their  existence  is  not 
made  known  to  the  student  of  comparative  legislation  by  the 
ordinary  catalogue  or  bibliography  and  consequently  much 
duplication  of  work  results.  This  index  has  proved  particularly 
helpful.  As  an  aid  to  the  study  of  comparative  legislation  the 
messages  of  rhe  governors  of  various  states  are  of  great 
value.  To  make  these  available  for  ready  reference  the  library 
is  now  clipping  and  mounting  on  separate  sheets  the  portion 
relating  to  each  subject  and  classifying  the  sheets  according  to 
subject,  thus  making  it  possible  to  turn  at  once  to  the  comments 
and  recommendations  of  the  governors  of  the  various  states 
relating  to  any  particular  subject. 

A  card  index  of  legislation  in  several  European  countries  has 
been  kept  up  since  about  IS!):]  by  the  fellows  of  political  science 
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Cornell  university  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  J.  W.  Jenks.  compar- 
le  laws  of  Belgium,  France,  Italy,  Germany,  Switzerland  and  ^1.1^^ 
ose  of  several  states  of  Germany  and  Switzerland  are  being 
dexed. 

A  number  of  state  and  national  government  departments 
•e  doing  valuable  work  in  comparative  legislation,  particularly 
e  United  States  Departments  of  Agriculture  and  Labor  and 
areau  of  Education,  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
e  Belgium  Office  du  Travail  and  the  Prussian  Ministerium 
r  6ffentliehe  Arbeiten. 

Besides  the  publications  of  comparative  legislation  associa- 
>ne  and  governments  there  are  a  number  of  journals  that 
nder  valuable  assistance  in  keeping  track  of  the  legislation 

the  world.  Among  those  specially  worthy  of  mention  are  the 
liowing:  Annales  des  Sciences  politiques;  Annals  of  the 
merican  Academy  of  political  and  social  Science;  Archiv  filr 
?entliches  Recht;  Archiv  ftir  soziale  Gesetzgebung  und  Statis- 
*;  Congres  international  des  Accidents  du  Travail  et  des 
asuranees  sociales  Bulletin;  Finanz-archiv;  Jahrbuch  ftir 
?setzgebung,  Verwaltung  und  Volkswirthschaft  im  Deutschen 
eich;  Jahrbiicher  filr  Nationalokonomie  und  Statistik;  Jou I'- 
ll des  Economiste8;  Political  Science  Quarterly;  Revue 
Economic  politique;  Revue  du  Droit  public;  Revue  politique 
:  parlementaire;  and  Zeitschrift  fur  die  gesaminte  Staats- 
issenschaft. 

It  is  evident  therefore  that  much  labor  is  being  expended 
1  this  important  field.  The  French,  German  and  English  soei- 
ties,  Cornell  university,  the  New  York  State  Library,  govern- 
lent  departments  and  periodicals  are  doing  much  to  gather, 
igcst  and  classify  the  facts  of  legislation.  These  various 
gencies,  however,  are  working  independently,  without  much 
ttention  to  what  others  are  doing,  with  no  attempt  at  coopera- 
ion  and  consequently  with  much  duplication  of  work  and 
normous  loss  of  efficiency.  The  French  and  German  societies 
articularly  are  attempting  to  cover  the  same  field,  and  the 
)nglish  society,  which  has  heretofore  confined  its  efforts  to  a 
pecial  field  (the  British  empire),  is  about  to  include  reviews  of 
he  legislation  of  all  the  leading  countries  of  the  world.     Of 
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smpar-      course  there  is  a  demand  for  the  publication  of  reviews  and 

tlve 

suction  digests  of  legislation  in  each  of  the  leading  languages  of  the 
world  and  for  the  review  and  criticism  of  each  year's  legisla- 
tion in  all  countries  from  the  viewpoint  of  each  country.  With 
proper  organization,  however,  this  could  be  accomplished  much 
more  satisfactorily  than  at  present  with  the  same  expenditure 
of  energy. 

The  countries  of  the  world  should  be  divided  into  at  least  five 
groups:  (1)  the  United  States  with  its  51  Legislatures;  (2)  the 
British  empire  with  about  65  lawmaking  bodies;  (3)  Germany, 
Holland,  Norway  and  Sweden,  Russia,  Austria-Hungary,  Servia, 
Bulgaria;  (4)  France,  Belgium,  Luxemburg,  Switzerland,  Italy, 
Roumania,  Greece,  Turkey,  Egypt;  (5)  Spain,  Portugal  and  Span- 
ish America.  In  each  of  these  groups  there  should  be  an  agency 
that  would  make  (1)  a  detailed  classified  summary  and  index  of 
the  legislation  of  the  group;  (2)  a  review  and  criticism  of  such 
legislation  similar  to  the  present  Review  of  Legislation;  (3)  a  like 
review  of  the  legislation  of  the  world  based  on  the  summaries 
and  reviews  prepared  for  the  different  groups.  The  existing 
English,  German  and  French  societies  should  naturally  pe£ 
form  this  function  for  the  second,  third  and  fourth  groups 
respectively,  the  New  York  State  Library  in  cooperation  with 
individuals,  universities,  societies  and  government  departments 
for  the  first  group,  and  some  entirely  new  organization  would 
need  to  be  provided  for  the  fifth  group.  Through  this  simple 
plan  of  conjuration  the  present  duplication  of  work  can  be 
avoided  and  much  more  satisfactorv  results  attained. 

The  first  essential  for  work  in  comparative  legislation  is  a 
large  library  containing  (1)  the  laws,  decrees,  codes  and  docu- 
ments of  all  countries,  (2)  books  and  articles  treating  of  legis- 
lation and  administration.  But  when  this  is  provided  the 
student  is  confronted  with  an  almost  trackless  labyrinth  that 
is  for  most  purposes  practically  inaccessible.  In  order  to  ren- 
der (hem  available  the  facts  in  these  numerous  volumes  must 
be  classified.  The  librarian  must  take  two  copies  of  the  last 
compilation  of  the  statutes  of  each  country,  together  with  the 
laws  since  enacted,  cut  them  up  and  classify  the  clippings  aOr 
cording  to  subject.     The  result   will  be  a  compilation   of  the 
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its  of  all  countries  on  each  subject.     If  the  investigator  wants  state 
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study  the  laws  of  the  world  relating  to  factory  inspection,  ment 
leritanee  taxes  or  irrigation,  he  can  here  find  them  collected 
convenient  compass.  New  laws  must  be  inserted  as  fast  as 
*y  are  published.  An  always  up  to  date  classified  compila- 
•n  of  world  legislation  is  thus  achieved.  It  would  not  be  prac- 
able  to  publish  such  a  compilation,  but  for  the  cost  of  the 
oks  cut  up  and  the  clerical  labor  of  clipping  and  filing  a  suffl- 
nt  number  of  duplicates  could  be  made  to  supply  a  few  of 
»  principal  world  centers. 

STATE  GOVERNMENT1 

R.    MERRIAM   PH.D.   DEPARTMENT  OF   POLITICAL  SCIENCE,   UNIVER- 
SITY OF  CHICAGO 

Fhe  legislation  of  1901  in  regard  to  the  general  structure  an^d 
iction  of  state  government  presents  many  features  of  interest 
d  importance.  One  of  the  most  significant  is  the  remarkable 
Tease  in  the  number  of  new  departments,  boards  and  com- 
ssions  or  commissioners  for  the  inspection,  supervision  or 
rulation  of  various  classes  of  activity  within  the  state. 
ese  new  governmental  agencies  are  created  for  the  protec- 
n  of  public  health,  of  personal  safety,  and  in  the  interest  of 
riculture  or  labor.  Even  a  bare  enumeration  of  these  various 
ards  shows  the  extent  to  which  state  activity  in  behalf  of  the 
blic  is  being  carried,  and  also  the  speed  with  which  the  move- 
nt is  advancing.  Three  states  provide  boards  of  medical  ex- 
liners,  3  provide  for  osteopathic  examiners,  2  organize  state 
ards  of  health,  2  create  boards  of  dental  examiners,  1  a  board 
pharmacy,  1  a  board  of  examiners  in  optometry,  4  make  pro- 
lion  for  boards  to  license  barbers.  To  this  list  may  be  added 
board  of  examiners  of  architects,  and,  with  perhaps  doubtful 
opriety,  may  be  included  2  boards  for  regulation  of  embalmers. 
In  the  interest  of  agriculture  several  new  corps  of  officials 
re  been  called  into  existence.  Two  departments  of  agricul- 
re,  1  live  stock  commission,  1  live  stock  inspector,  1  sheep 
pector  and  a  board  of  examiners  for  veterinary  surgeons  have 

lee  also  Comparative  Summary  and  Index,  1901,  do.  2964-3140. 
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boon  provided.     Id  this  category  may  also  be  included  3  organs 
for  the  protection  and  preservation  of  forests. 

The  interest  of  labor  is  recognized  in  the  formation  of  a  labor 
commission,  a  board  of  mediation  and  arbitration,  a  factory 
inspector  (with  deputies),  a  coal  mine  inspector,  a  state  employ- 
ment bureau,  and  a  bureau  of  statistics. 

Mention  should  also  be  made  of  a  state  board  of  accountancy 
for  licensing  accountants,  a  state  insurance  commissioner,  a 
tax  commissioner,  and  a  state  fire  marshal.  There  is  also  pro- 
vision made  for  3  voting  machine  commissions,  5  public  library 
commissions,  and  1  department  of  archives  and  history.  It  is 
further  to  be  observed  that  in  this  enumeration  no  notice  w 
taken  of  various  temporary  commissions  nor  of  numerous 
boards  authorized  in  cities  and  counties  for  inspection  and  regu- 
lation of  various  industries.  Disregarding  these,  however,  it 
appears  that  during  the  last  year  more  than  40  new  state 
offices  or  boards  were  authorized  by  the  various  Legislatures, 
or  an  average  of  nearly  one  to  a  state. 

Accompanying  this  multiplication  of  state  agencies  there 
appears  a  tendency  toward  centralization  in  the  administration 
of  these  various  boards.  In  Minnesota  ['01  ch.  122]  a  board 
of  control  consisting  of  3  members  has  been  provided,  to  have 
supervision  of  the  charitable,  reformatory  and  penal  institu- 
tions of  the  state.  In  California  ["01  p.  902]  there  is  pending 
a  constitutional  amendment  authorizing  the  organization  of  a  \ 
board  of  tiw  commissioners  to  be  elected  for  a  term  of  10  years, 
and  intrusted  with  control  over  railroads,  gas,  electric  light, 
water,  telephone,  telegraph,  sleeping-ear  and  express  companies, 
and  also  o\er  banking  and  insurance  companies.  It  is  also  pro- 
vided that  if  these  powers  prove  insufficient,  the  Legislature 
ma\  uvant  additional  authority.  In  Kansas  [*01  ch. 353]  the 
st;ue  boaid  of  rharnable  institutions  has  been  reorganized  as tf 
bonid  of  i  onnoi  eonsisnng  of  five  persons,  and  having  authority 
oxer  state  !.o>pi:ass.  iV.e  school  for  the  feeble-minded,  the  deaf, 
the  bkr.d.  ;Ve  soMirts"  orphans,  and  of  the  boys  industrial 
si  hoo!  ;\\u\  ;\<  ^'.-.  Is  :;v.d:2s::  ia*i  school.  In  Nebraska  ["Olch.72] 
p;o\js;ev.  :..is  N-er.  :v.:;do  for  a  state  board  of  charities,  con* 
s;v;;r.^  of  ./.<    £o\ i : no: .  ;ho  eommia>H»<T  of  public  lands  ind 
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lildings,  and  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  together  state 
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ith  four  advisory  secretaries.  The  powers  of  this  board  are  ment 
rgely  advisory,  however,  and  does  not  assume  the  place  of 
te  board  of  public  lands  and  buildings.  In  Washington 
01  eh.  119]  the  Board  of  Control  has  been  reduced  from  five  to 
iree  members;  the  board  is  made  bipartizan,  and  the  members 
re  all  salaried. 

In  New  York  a  still  more  advanced  type  of  centralization  is 
*en  in  the  consolidation  of  several  boards  into  a  single  com- 
issioner  [N.  Y.  '01  ch.  94].  Thus  the  Forest  Preserve  Board 
is  been  combined  into  the  Forest,  Fish  and  Game  Commission, 
ad  placed  under  the  charge  of  a  commissioner  with  a  deputy 
id  two  unsalaried  associate  commissioners.  The  functions  of 
le  Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics,  Factory  Inspector,  and 
le  Board  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration  are  placed  under  the 
large  of  a  Commissioner  of  Labor  [N.  Y.  '01  ch.  9].  The  State 
oard  of  Health  is  reduced  to  one  commissioner  [N.  Y.  01  ch.  29] 
ad  the  State  Commission  of  Prisons  from  eight  members  to 
iree  [N.  Y.  '01  ch.  12]. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  with  the  new  board  in  Minne- 
ota  ['01  ch.  122]  there  are  now  centralized  boards  of  control  in 
D  states:  Kansas,  Rhode  Island,  Wyoming,  South  Dakota, 
Wisconsin,  Arkansas,  Nebraska,  ^Yashington,  Iowa,  Minnesota, 
f  the  movement  should  continue  as  rapidly  during  the  next 
lecade  as  it  has  during  the  last,  the  centralization  of  control 
>ver  state  institutions  would  very  soon  be  completed.  It  is 
lotieeable,  however,  that  none  of  the  larger  and  more  populous 
itates  are  accepting  the  new  system. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  with  the  rapid  increase  in  number 
ind  tendencv  toward  consolidation  of  these  administrative 
x>ards,  the  position  of  the  chief  executive  of  the  state  becomes 
increasingly  important.  Almost  all  of  the  half  a  hundred 
X)ards  or  commissions  enumerated  are  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor, and  all  of  the  consolidated  boards  of  control  are  his 
matures.  In  the  absence  of  any  strong  tendency  toward  the 
jrtablishment  of  the  merit  system,  or  toward  popular  election 
4  these  officers,  it  is  evident  that  the  power  of  the  governor  is 
rapidly  increased.  The  legislation  of  1901  offers  an  excel- 
aluBtration  of  this. 
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Another  noteworthy  feature  is  the  disposition  to  increase  the 
compensation  given  to  state  officers.  In  Utah  [?01  eh.  73]  the 
salaries  of  the  governor,  secretary  of  state,  auditor,  treasurer, 
attorney  general  and  suj>erintendent  of  public  instruction  were 
all  materially  advanced.  In  New  Hampshire,  the  salaries  of 
the  secretary  of  state  [N.  II.  ?01  ch.  65]  and  that  of  the 
treasurer  [X.  II.  '(II  eh.  50]  were  raised;  in  North  Carolina 
[%0l  eh.  SJ  the  salary  of  the  governor  was  increased,  in  Indiana 
['01  eh.  77]  that  of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction.  In 
many  eases  the  salaries  of  members  of  boards  were  advanced, 
and  in  many  states  the  allowance  for  deputies,  assistants  and 
the  clerical  force  was  made  much  more  liberal;  in  only  a  few 
instances  was  there  a  reduction  in  the  expenses  of  state  officers. 
To  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  increasing  amount  expended  on  state 
officers,  there  should  be  added  to  the  increased  compensation 
of  those  already  in  existence,  the  provision  made  for  those 
newly  organized.  These  two  items  together  show  a  decided 
increase  in  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  state  governmental 
organization. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  said  by  way  of  summary  that  the  prin- 
cipal features  of  legislation  in  regard  to  state  government  dnr- 
ing  l!MW  wen1:  the  remarkable  increase  in  the  number  of  state 
boards  and  commissions,  the  centralizing  tendency  in  respect 
to  these  state  administrative  agencies,  and  finally  the  increased 
expenditure  for  the  purpose  of  state  administrative  organi- 
zation. 

flTY  i.OVFKNMKXT1 
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try.     Perhaps  the  most  marked  tendency  of  the  past  year  in  Cit^ 
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legislation  for  municipalities  has  been  the  steady  growth  of  ment 
home  rule  provisions  and  the  increased  power  and  responsibil- 
ity which  is  being  put  on  the  city  electorate.     In  California 
['01  ch.  951]  a  constitutional  amendment  was  passed  by  the 
legislature,  to  be  submitted  to  the  people  later,  providing  that 
amendments  to  home  rule  charters  must  be  submitted  to  pop- 
ular vote  if  petitioned  for  by  15#  of  the  qualified  voters.     Under 
the  old  constitutional  provisions,  charter  amendments  might 
be  submitted  to  the  people  by  the  city's  legislative  body,  but 
[  no  provision  existed  for  popular  initiative.     Moreover,  during 
the    last    legislative    session    two    new    freeholders    charters, 
adopted  by  the  cities  of  Fresno  and  Pasadena,  were  approved 
by  the  state  lawmakers  [Cal.  '01  p.  832,  884].    These  charters 
provide  for  a  wide  extension  of  municipal  activities  and  make 
the  public  ownership  of  all  public  utilities  possible  so  far  as 
the  law  is  concerned. 

In  Oregon  ['01  p.  471]  a  constitutional  amendment  was  passed 
by  the  Legislature  whose  purpose  is  to  introduce  municipal 
home  rule  on  Missouri  and  California  lines.  The  Legislature 
is  to  be  required  to  provide  for  the  incorporation,  organization 
and  classification  of  cities  by  general  laws,  and  any  city  may 
frame  its  own  charter  by  means  of  a  board  of  freeholders.  A 
local  charter,  when  ratified  by  the  people,  will  not  require  legis- 
lative sanction,  but  will  immediately  supersede  all  special  laws 
inconsistent  with  it.  In  anticipation  of  this  new  constitutional 
policy  the  Legislature  appointed  a  commission  of  33  citizens  of 
Portland  to  frame  a  new  charter  for  that  city  to  be  submitted 
to  popular  vote,  and  if  adopted,  to  be  referred  to  the  Legisla- 
ture for  approval  or  rejection  as  a  whole  [Or.  '01  p.  296].  The 
Colorado  Legislature  ['01  ch.  4G]  also  proposed  constitutional 
amendments  for  the  consolidation  of  city  and  county  govern- 
ment in  Denver  and  the  granting  of  power  to  all  cities  of  at 
least  2000  inhabitants  to  frame  their  own  charters  bv  means 
of  popularly  chosen  charter  conventions.  The  amendment  relat- 
ing to  the  city  and  county  of  Denver  grants  that  municipality 
th^ widest  powers  for  the  municipalization  of  public  utilities. 

Borne  indications  of  continued  vitality  in  the  policy  of  state 
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cgtr  interference  appear  to  offset  in  a  certain  measure  the  move- 
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ment  ment  toward  municipal  home  rule.    The  classification  of  cities 

according  to  population,  so  that  special  legislation  may  be 
enacted  under  the  semblance  of  general  forms,  has  been  altered 
in  a  few  states  to  accommodate  the  policy  of  state  interference 
•  to  the  returns  of  the  last  census.  Nebraska  passed  general 
revisions  of  the  laws  governing  cities  not  in  the  metropolitan 
class.  These  laws  [Neb.  '01  ch.  16-18]  were  enacted  in  three 
divisions,  applying  to  cities  having  over  40,000  and  less  than 
100,000,  more  than  25,000  and  less  than  40,000,  and  less  than 
25,000  population  respectively.  South  Omaha  was  carefully 
fenced  awav  from  Lincoln  on  the  one  side  and  from  a  half  dozen 
or  more  little  cities  on  the  other.  In  California  \9Q1  ch.  80]  a 
new  class,  numbered  one  and  a  half,  was  created  to  accommo- 
date the  thriving  city  of  Los  Angeles,  and  New  Jersey  ['01  ch. 
46]  reproved  the  aspirations  of  Paterson  by  raising  the  mini- 
mum population  limit  of  first  class  cities  from  100,000  to  150,000. 
Pennsylvania  ['01  ch.  14]  enacted  what  was  popularly  known 
as  the  "  ripper  bill,"  providing  a  new  system  of  government  for 
cities  of  the  second  class  including  Pittsburg,  Allegheny  and 
Scranton.  The  office  of  mayor  was  abolished,  and  the  office  of 
recorder  established  in  its  place.  This  office,  to  become  elective 
in  190.'5,  was  until  then  to  be  filled  by  appointees  of  the  gover- 
nor. The  governor's  recorders  were  given  unlimited  power  of 
removal  and  appointment  in  the  city  administration. 

The  new  charter  of  Greater  New  York,  passed  without  the 
acceptance  of  the  city,  was  one  of  the  most  important  acts  of  i 
the  year.  By  its  provisions  New  York  has  among  other  changes 
a  single-chambered  city  council  in  place  of  its  cumbersome 
municipal  assembly.  The  official  terms  of  mayor  and  controller 
are  reduced  from  four  years  io  two  [Charter,  ch.  4  §  95,  97].  The 
mayor  is  given  full  power  of  removal  over  his  appointees,  who 
hold  their  offices  by  indefinite  tenure.  A  serious  attempt  to 
encourage  local  pride  and  home  rule  by  boroughs  resulted  in 
the  reorganization  of  Hie  celebrated  Board  of  Estimate  atad 
Apportionment  [Yh.  (>  §22(5]  and  the  establishment  of  25  local 
improvement  districts  with  historic  names  [ch.  10  §  425].  The 
board  ceases  to  be  subject  to  the  control  of  the  mayor  and  hi* 
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appointees   and   becomes   an   authority   composed   entirely   of  c,ty 
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elective  officials.    The  charter  gives  the  governor  authority  to  ment 
remove  the  mayor,  any  of  the  borough  presidents,  or  the  police 
commissioners  [ch.  5  §  122;  ch.  9  §  382]. 

The  general  tendency  of  recent  legislation  to  increase  the 
responsibility  of  the  mayor  was  reversed  in  Nebraska  legisla- 
tion for  Lincoln  ['01  p.  79],  where  the  number  of  elective 
officers  was  greatly  increased  and  the  mayor's  power  of  removal 
much  curtailed  in  favor  of  the  council.  In  Missouri  ['01  p.  56] 
the  laws  governing  cities  of  the  second  class  were  amended 
so  a9,£o  institute  the  bicameral  council  in  place  of  the  single 
chamber.  This  also  seems  to  be  an  instance  of  the  reversal  of 
a  genera]  tendency. 

In  one  or  two  special  charters  adopted  during  the  year  we 
see  the  desire  for  nonpartizanship  in  municipal  affairs  express- 
ing itself  curiously.  According  to  the  new  charter  for  South 
Bend  Ind.  ['01  p.  257,  262]  not  more  than  half,  as  near  as  may 
be,  of  the  water  department's  employees  are  to  be  taken  from 
any  one  political  party,  and  the  police  and  fire  forces  are  to 
be  and  remain  as  nearly  as  possible  equally  divided  between 
the  two  principal  parties.  The  freeholders  charter  of  Fresno 
Cal.  ['01  p.  833ff  ]  provides  that  no  appointments  are  to  be 
based  on  political  or  partizan  grounds,  and  all  appointments 
•lo  far  as  practicable  are  to  be  distributed  among  persons 
belonging  to  different  parties.  Yet  city  officials  are  forbidden 
to  become  party  workers,  vote  at  party  primaries  or  contribute 
to  party  funds. 

The  legislation  of  a  single  year  is  too  fragmentary  to  exhibit 
general  tendencies  with  much  certainty.  The  difficulty  is 
immensely  increased  by  the  interference,  now  in  one  state,  now 
in  another,  of  purely  personal  or  factional  politics  in  legisla- 
tion affecting  the  organization  and  powers  of  cities.  Yet  the 
history  of  1901  seems  to  point  toward  an  extension  of  home 
rule  for  cities  in  both  the  forms  and  functions  of  municipal 
government,  and  toward  a  slowly  growing  legal  recognition  of 
the  evils  of  the  spoils  system  in  city  administration. 
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SPECIAL   ASSESSMENTS   AND    LOCAL  IMPROVEMENTS1 

VICTOR  KOSEWATMK  l'H.D.  OMAHA  NRB. 

Tlu»  difficulties  in  the  way  of  comprehensive  review  of  legis- 
lation relating  to  special  assessments  and  local  improvements 
arise  from  the  fact  that  this  legislation  is  almost  uniformly 
enacted  to  cure  the  defects  of  existing  law  and  meet  the 
demands  of  particular  localities. 

The  constitutional  right  to  levy  special  assessments  for  Dene- 
fits  has  been  repeatedly  affirmed  in  nearly  every  state  in  the 
Union,  but  there  are  still  a  few  exceptions.  From  the  stand- 
point of  general  theory,  therefore,  the  most  important  act  in 
this  division  is  the  submission  of  the  constitutional  amendment 
by  the  Legislature  of  Tennessee  ['01  p.l26G]  designed  to  legalize 
the  system  of  special  assessments  in  that  state  where  previous 
attempts  have  been  declared  void  by  the  courts  on  the  ground 
of  violating  the  spirit  of  the  constitutional  requirement  f or  uni- 
formity and  cqualitv  [Tavlor  McBean  &  Co.  r.  Tavlor,  0  Heskell 

In  the  practical  application  of  the  special  assessment  system 
legislators  are  called  on  to  miard  against  two  extremes:  on  the 
one  side  reckless  municipal  officials  must  be  restrained  from 
loading  up  proper! v  with  burdensome  taxation  to  pay  for  unnec- 
essary public  improvements,  while  on  the  other  obstructive 
proper!  v  owners  must  net  l>c  given  the  opportunity  to  block 
improvement  altogether  in  their  effort  to  evade  tax  burdens. 
The  p.mum  Tor  i.i\  evasion  also  of:,  n  takes  the  form  of  repudia- 
te- bv  app,al  :e  '«■•:.»'  !n  Vr.i.  aV.:>  s  after  the  assessment  lias 
*  v  i  v.  ,  ,*•;■":*  v'.i  d  and  ;\\\   ■  vp-ov , —..  v.:  rv.ade.     Successful  ropudia- 

e-  ,*'  .iNvxs'-,  '.n  \.;\,x  ■  s  v-  :\-.x^\  property  owner  enjoy- 
e4^         ::     «*■'  v;,  -.  s-    :I.rovvn  on  to  the  slioul- 

—       «"    ■  -  v  •  "     *    *  *->  :••  tht-si"  subjects  may 

u    v     ■  .:  •"  >~      v\      r-    :he  petition  of  the 

v  ■■'  *.■■■- -v   •■<  r'-i]uirtnl  for  paving 

>/.:-.  :-.  s:  rained  from  levy- 

>  ^  :  \     ".»;.  no.  3495^580. 
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an  assessment  in  excess  of  50#  of  the  value  of  the  Rotdi 
tefits  conferred;  also  in  Montana  ['01  p.79]  where  public 
movements  are  not  to  be  made  if  two  thirds  (increased  from 
?  half)  of  the  property  owners  affected  file  objection  and  the 
ition  of  one  third  (decreased  from  one  half)  is  necessary  to 
e  jurisdiction  for  the  construction  of  sewers;  also  in  Utah 
L  ch.131]  where  the  council  is  given  jurisdiction  to  order 
movements  unless  objections  are  entered  by  owners  of  two 
rds  of  the  abutting  property. 

Vith  reference  to  the  voiding  of  special  assessments  we  have 
islation  authorizing  the  reassessment  of  levies  declared 
alicl  because  of  technical  defects.  Examples  are  to  be  found 
ing  the  past  year  in  South  Dakota  £'01  ch.83],  Wisconsin 
L  ch.9,19]  and  California  ['01  ch.39]. 

till  another  subdivision  of  this  class  of  legislation  refers  to 
is  and  obligations  created  in  the  construction  of  local 
>rovements  and  through  the  deferred  payments  on  the  special 
essments.  Two  states,  Indiana  ['01  ch.lG5]  and  Minnesota 
L  ch.321],  passed  laws  to  compel  the  contractors  to  give  bonds 
pay  for  labor  and  materials,  holding  the  municipalities 
ponsible  in  case  the  bonds  were  not  exacted.  By  law  of 
inesota  J'01  ch.134]  bonds  may  be  issued  for  street  improve- 
nts  within  certain  limits  in  advance  of  the  special  assess- 
nt,  and  general  improvement  bonds  for  these  purposes  have 
in  authorized  by  California  ['01  ch.32],  Kansas  ['01  ch.70], 
ssouri  ['01  p.71]  and  New  Jersey  ['01  ch.57].  The  remaining 
islation  refers  chiefly  to  subjects  of  local  importance  and  the 
>cedure  to  be  followed  by  the  local  authorities  in  the  exer- 
e  of  their  power. 

ROADS1 
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itate  aid.  The  trend  of  legislation  in  many  of  the  states 
>ms  to  be  toward  state  aid  or  state  cooperation.  A  state  aid 
asure  has  been  adopted  in  Maine  ['01  ch.  285],  while  in  Idaho 
1  p.  84]  an  appropriation  has  been  made  to  complete  a  state 

Bee  also  Comparative  Summary  and  Index,  1901,  no.  3G38-807. 
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itnntiH  road.    Constitutional  amendments  providing  for  state  aid  have 

been  proposed  by  the  Legislatures  of  Minnesota,  Wisconsin  and 
California.1  The  state  aid  laws  of  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Con- 
necticut and  Massachusetts2  have  been  amended  and  appropria- 
tions for  state  road  work  increased. 

Highway  commissions.  Highway  commissions  have  been 
created  in  the  states  of  North  Carolina  and  Michigan.  The 
North  Carolina  commission  [N.  C.  '01  ch.  50],  composed  of  the 
state  geologist  and  the  secretary  of  agriculture,  is  authorized  to 
aid  county  and  township  authorities,  to  make  rules  for  the 
employment  of  prisoners  on  the  public  roads,  to  issue  tralletins. 
of  information,  etc.  The  Michigan  commission  [Mich.  'Ofp.  4001 
is  authorized  to  make  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  subject 
and  report  to  the  next  Legislature. 

Bonding.    One  of  the  most  popular  ways  by  which  funds  are 
raised  for  road  and  bridge  purposes  seems  to  be  by  the  issuance 
of  bond's.    The  general  opinion  prevails  in  many  places  that  it 
is  better  policy  to  wait  for  the  money  than  to  wait  for  the  roads, 
and  to  this  end  Massachusetts,  Indiana,  Minnesota,  Pennsyl- 
vania [Minn.  '01  ch.  181;  Pa.  '01  ch.  318],  Tennessee,  Wisconsin 
and  Missouri  have  provided  for  the  issuance  of  bonds  for  road 
and  bridge  puriwses.    The  state  treasurer  of  Massachusetts  is 
authorized   [Mass.  '01  ch.  269]   to  issue  $500,000  worth  of  Ij 
30  year  bonds;  the  county  commissioners  of  Minnesota  ['01  ch. 
181]  may  issue  10  year  4#  certificates  of  indebtedness  to  pay  for 
roads,  and  in  this  state  [Minn.  '01  ch.  Gl]  the  common  councils 
of  cities  of  over  50,000  population  may  issue  bridge  bond's;  and 
in  Tennessee,  Wisconsin  and  Missouri3  the  counties  may  unite 
with  the  cities  in  building  bridges  and  may  issue  bonds  for  this 
purpose. 

Cash  tax  and  contract  labor.  The  contract  labor  and  cash  tax 
system  of  building  and  maintaining  county  roads  seems  to  be 
meeting  with  general  favor  and  is  gradually  replacing  the  old 
statute  labor  system.  In  Nebraska  ['01  ch.  57]  and  Oklahoma 
['01  ch.  27  art.  3]  road  taxes  are  now  made  payable  in  cash  in 

^linn.  '01  p.lll;  Wis.  j.  r.  1;  Cal.  '01  p.900. 

aCt.  '01  ch.l4!>;  Mass.  '01  ch.433. 

3Tenu.  '01  eli.OU;  Wis.  '01  cli.430;  Mo.  '01  i>.70. 
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mnties  under  township  organization  and  the  county  commis-  Ro*dB 
oners  are  authorized  to  let  contracts  for  roads  and  bridges, 
he  Legislatures  of  Oregon  ['01  p.  105]  and  Tennessee  ['01  ch. 
15]  have  provided  the  county  courts  with  authority  to  levy  a 
►ecial  property  tax  for  road  purposes.  The  same  systems  have 
*en  adopted  in  Washington,  Wisconsin  and  Kansas,1  with  addi- 
onal  provisions,  however,  that  the  plan  must  be  submitted  to 
le  vote  of  the  people  and  receive  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast 
jfore  it  shall  become  operative.  The  Legislature  of  Min- 
jsota  ['01  ch.  256]  has  provided  that  the  highway  tax  must  be 
lid  in  cash  in  all  counties  having  a  population  over  150,000. 
Pr^action  of  roads.  Laws  have  been  enacted  relating  to  the 
idth  of  wagon  tires  in  Connecticut  ['01  ch.  34],  Indiana,  Min- 
>sota,  Pennsylvania  and  Rhode  Island.  The  wide-tire  law 
issed  in  California  in  1899  does  not  become  effective  until  1903. 
he  laws  of  Pennsylvania  ['01  ch.  71]  and  Indiana  ['01  ch.  41] 
x  the  weight  of  load  that  may  be  hauled  over  the  roads,  the 
idth  of  tires,  and  the  penalties  for  violations;  the  Minnesota 
iw  ['01  ch.  18]  encourages  the  use  of  wide-tire  wagons  by 
^leasing  owners  from  part  of  their  road  tax;  the  Rhode  Island 
leasure  ['01  ch.  854]  fixes  the  width  of  tires  in  proportion  to 
he  size  of  the  axle,  but  this  law  does  not  apply  to  wooden  axles, 
a  Florida  ['01  ch.  62]  it  has  been  made  a  misdemeanor  to  injure 
oads  by  hauling  heavy  loads  over  them  and  not  repair  the  roads 
rithin  30  days.  In  Vermont  ['01  ch.  50]  practically  the  same 
neasure  has  been  adopted,  with  the  additional  provision  that 
he  road  commissioners  may  repair  damages  to  roads  and  collect 
jost  from  persons  injuring  the  same.  In  New  York  ['01  ch.  129] 
le  road  overseers  are  required  to  inspect  roads  and  bridges,  to 
move  stones  from  highways  and  to  make  annual  reports,  while 
le  highway  commissioners  of  towns  with  improved  roads  are 
:o  care  for  the  same  under  the  direction  of  the  state  engineer 
;N.Y.  '01  ch.  464]. 

Shade  trees.  The  Legislatures  of  Connecticut,  Florida, 
Nebraska,  New  Hampshire,  Pennsylvania  and  Washington  have 
enacted  measures  relating  to  the  planting  and  protection  of 

^ _ 1 * 

'Wash.  '01  ch.133;  Wis.  '01  ch.332;  Kan.  '01  ch.363. 
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JU'j  shade  trees  along  the  public  highways.1    In  Connecticut  and 

nd  eieo-  New  Hampshire  the  towns  may  elect  tree  wardens;  appropria- 
tions of  50c  per  poll  may  be  made  for  shade  trees,  and  penalties 
for  injuring  trees  are  also  provided.  In  Florida  the  county  com- 
missioners are  to  have  trees  planted  along  the  public  roads 
whenever  they  shall  be  petitioned  to  do  so  by  the  freeholders. 
Penalties  for  injuring  trees,  shrubs,  bushes  or  vines  along  public 
roads  are  provided  for  in  Nebraska  and  Washington.  In  Penn- 
sylvania f  1  may  be  paid  for  each  two  trees  planted  by  the  road- 
side and  25#  of  the  road  tax  may  be  allowed  for  that  purpose. 
In  the  state  of  Washington  the  city  councils  may  raise  money 
for  planting  and  cultivating  shade  trees  by  the  roadside.      !  - 

Opening,  locating  and  vacating.  Measures  have  been  adopted 
relating  to  the  opening,  locating  and  vacating  of  public  high- 
ways and  for  protecting  the  rights  of  property  owners  in 
Georgia,  Illinois,  Kansas,  Michigan,  Nebraska,  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, Vermont,  Washington  and  Wisconsin.2 

The  above  review  of  the  road  laws  enacted  in  the  various 
states  during  the  past  year  will  show  that  the  subject  has  prob- 
ably received  more  attention  by  the  state  Legislatures  than  in 
any  previous  year  of  our  history.  It  has  been  found  that  43 
states  have  enacted  over  1G9  road  laws,  and  it  is  believed  that 
these  will  result  in  the  building  and  maintenance  of  better 
roads. 

LAWMAKING    AND   ELECTIONS8 

KOISKUT  II.  WHITTEX 

Constitutions.  Constitutional  conventions  are  now  in  session 
in  Virginia  and  Connecticut,  and  the  constitution  prepared  by 
the  Alabama  convention  was  adopted  by  the  people  and  went 
into  effect  Nov.  28,  1901.  After  many  years  of  agitation  the 
Connecticut  Legislature  consented  to  permit  the  people  of  the 
state  to  vote  on  the  question  of  a  constitutional  convention. 


>Ct  '01  eh.174;  Fla.  '01  ch.74;  Neb.  '01  ch.97;  X.  IT.  '01  cb.98;  Pa.  '01 
ch.30G;  Wash.  '01  cli.113. 

■«a.  '01  p.60;  111.  '01  p.292;  Kan.  '01  ch.200;  Mich.  '01  ch.142;  Neb.  '01 
cli.53;  N.  Y.  '01  ch.240;  Pa.  '01  cli.280;  Vt.  '01  ch.49;  Wash.  '01  ch.00.  06; 
Wis.  '01  ch.331. 

'See  also  Comparative  Summary  and  Index.  1901,  no.  7.°»5  9.7T . 
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Iross  inequality  in  representation  was  the  great  evil  to  be  cor-  J^J"^ 
ected  but  it  is  to  this  inequality  that  the  majority  in  the  Legis-  and  eie< 
iture  owes  its  power  and  it  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  it 
as  stubbornly  refused  for  many  years  to  take  artion. 
The  great  defect  of  the  present  constitution  is  its  fixed  appor- 
onment  of  representation  in  the  Legislature.  When  the  con- 
tention was  adopted  in  1818  representation  in  the  lower  house 
as  continued  as  it  then  existed,  each  town  having  not  more 
dan  two  nor  less  than  one  representative.  With  the  distribu- 
ion  of  population  existing  at  the  time  this  apportionment  was 
ot  very  unequal;  but  with  the  great  migration  to  the  cities 
nd  the  decline  of  the  rural  towns,  due  to  the  industrial  de- 
elopment  of  the  present  century,  this  fixed  apportionment  of 
epresentatives  became  exceedingly  unequal.  Since  the  adop- 
ion  of  the  constitution  in  1818,  two  amendments  have  been 
riade  relative  to  the  apportionment  of  representatives,  one  in 
874  providing  that  every  town  containing  a  population  of  5000 
shall  be  entitled  to  two  representatives,  and  another  in  1876 
providing  that  a  new  town  shall  not  be  entitled  to  a  representa- 
tive unless  it  has  2500  inhabitants. 

These  amendments  were  of  course  entirely  inadequate  to  cor- 
rect  the  gross  inequalities  of  representation.  At  present  the 
13  cities  of  the  state  containing  over  one  half  of  the  total  popu- 
lation have  but  one  tenth  of  the  number  of  representatives  in 
the  lower  house,  only  26  of  the  252  representatives  being  from 
these  cities.  This  inequality  is  even  more  clearly  shown  from 
the  fact  that  the  town  of  Union  with  but  428  inhabitants  is 
entitled  to  as  many  representatives  (two)  as  the  largest  city  in 
the  state,  New  Haven,  with  a  population  in  1900  of  108,000. 

Under  the  present  constitution  therefore  the  town  and  not 
the  individual  is  the  political  unit,  and  the  state  is  more  like 
a  federal  union  of  towns  than  a  consolidated  state,  the  present 
practically  equal  representation  of  the  large  and  small  towns 
being  similar  to  the  equal  representation  of  the  large  and  small 
states  in  the  United  States  Senate.  Whether  the  present  con- 
vention will  correct  the  existing  inequality  is  of  course  doubtful, 
particularly  as  the  convention  itself  consists  of  one  delegate 
from  each  town;  representation  in  the  convention   therefore 
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being  even  more  unequal  than  in  the  present  legislature.  The 
constitutional  experience  of  Connecticut  demonstrates  very 
clearly  the  necessity  for  including  in  every  constitution  provis- 
ion for  a  periodical  reapportionment  of  representation. 

The  new  constitution  of  Alabama  exhibits  the  marked 
increase  in  bulk  common  to  all  recent  constitutions.  Five  new 
constitutions  have  been  adopted  since  1894.  The>  New  York 
constitution  of  1894  is  three  and  one  half  times  as  long  as  the 
previous  constitution  of  1840;  the  new  constitutions  of  South 
Carolina,  Delaware  and  Alabama  are  about  twice  as  long  as 
the  previous  ones  of  18<>8,  1831  and  1875  respectively,  and  the 
Louisiana  constitution  of  1879  was  only  about  two  thirds  as 
long  as  the  present  constitution  of  1898.  From  a  bill  of  rights 
and  a  brief  outline  of  the  legislative,  executive  and  judicial 
departments  of  government  our  state  constitutions  have  grown 
to  include  a  great  mass  of  law  that  has  little  or  no  connection 
with  the  fundamental  framework  of  government.  Numerous 
provisions  are  incorporated  in  the  constitution  for  which  there 
seems  no  more  necessity  than  for  the  incorporation  of  the  entire 
mass  of  statute  law.  Members  of  constitutional  conventions 
and  individuals  having  strong  convictions  on  certain  points 
make  every  effort  to  have  their  ideas  incorporated  in  the  new 
constitution  without  considering  whether  the  matters  are 
proper  ones  for  constitutional  regulation.  There  is  need  for 
some  delimit  at  ion  of  the  proper  sphere  for  constitutional  regu- 
lation and  a  strong  public  opinion  that  will  hold  constitution 
makers  to  their  proper  function. 

The  very  general  distrust  of  the  Legislature  is  doubtless 
largely  responsible  for  this  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  con- 
ventions to  assume  legislative  functions.  The  Alabama  conven- 
tion besides  making  numerous  incursions  into  the  proper  field 
for  legislative  regulation,  substituted  quadrennial  for  biennial 
sessions  and  imposed  many  important  restrictions  on  the  powet* 
of  the  Legislature,  particularly  in  regard  to  special  legislation* 
The  gross  abuse  by  the  Alabama  Legislature  of  its  power  of  spe- 
cial legislation  is  largely  responsible  for  this  result  (see  p.  42)- 
An  examination  of  the  new  constitution  itself,  however,  exhibits 
special  legislation  of  the  most  pronounced  type.     This  is  spe^ 
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cially  true  of  the  sections  regulating  local  taxation  and  indebt-  ^»w- 

maklns 

edness.    It  is  reported  that  when  the  sections  relating  to  indebt-  and  eiec- 
edness  were  under  discussion  "  one  member  after  another  had  t,on* 
an  exception  to  introduce  and  at  last  when  a  delegate  protested 
against  such  special  provisions,  20  cities  or  towns  had  been 
specially  favored  in  the  constitution."  l 

In  a  constitution  so  detailed  in  many  parts  there  will  be  fre- 
qnent  need  for  amendments.  In  most  of  these  the  voters  will 
have  no  interest  and  can  not  be  expected  to  vote  on  them  intel- 
ligently, yet  each  amendment  will  have  to  receive  a  three  fifths 
vote  of  the  Legislature  and  a  majority  vote  of  all  electors  vot- 
ing at  the  election.  This  will  cumber  the  election  machinery 
with  votes  on  questions  that  might  better  be  left  to  the  Legis- 
lature and  will  often  prevent  much  needed  changes.  If  it  seems 
desirable  to  include  matters  of  detail  in  the  constitution,  special 
provision  should  be  made  for  their  amendment  by  a  two  thirds 
vote  of  the  Legislature  or  of  two  succeeding  Legislatures  with- 
out submission  to  the  people. 

The  distrust  of  the  Legislature  need  be  no  excuse  for  includ- 
ing in  the  constitution  matters  more  properly  subjects  for  legis- 
lative regulation,  as  an  efficient  check  on  the  Legislature  may 
be  had  in  the  initiative  and   referendum.    Though   the  com- 
pulsory referendum  on  all  amendments  to  the  constitution  is 
most  objectionable,  since  it  burdens  our  elections  with  votes 
on  questions  in  which  the  people  have  no  interest,  an  optional 
referendum  on  all  legislative  enactments  is  most  beneficial,  as 
it  is  only  demanded  when  the  act  of  the  Legislature  apparently 
violates  the  will  of  the  people.     Unless  there  is  a  very  strong 
sentiment  against  a  measure  the  immense  task  of  securing  a 
petition  for  the  referendum  will  not  be  undertaken.    Though 
the  optional  referendum  is  seldom  demanded,  the  possibility 
of  its  exercise  is  a  constant  restraining  force  on  the  Legislature. 
Constitutional  amendments.     In  1899  the  Pennsylvania  Legisla- 
ture passed  two  resolutions  proposing  amendments  to  the  state 
constitution.     The   state    constitution    provides    [Const,    art.3 
§26]  that  every  order,  resolution  or  vote  to  which  the  con- 

'Annals  of  the  American  Academy    of    Political    and    Social    Science, 
19:145. 
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iw-  currence  of  both  Houses  may  be  necessary,  except  on  the  que* 

Hiring 

id  eiec-     lion    of    adjournment,    shall    be    presented    to    the    governor, 
tm"  and,    before    it    shall    take    effect,    be    approved    by    him,  or 

being  disapproved,  shall  be  repassed  by  two  thirds  of  both 
Houses  according  to  the  rules  and  limitations  prescribed  in  the 
ease  of  a  bill.  As  in  other  states  also  the  provision  relative 
to  constitutional  amendments  [Const,  art.18]  provides  that  pro- 
posed amendments,  if  agreed  to  by  a  majority  of  the  members 
of  each  House  of  two  successive  legislatures,  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  people.  Gov.  Stone  construed  the  former  pro- 
vision as  giving  him  the  right  to  veto  proposed  constitutional 
amendments,  but  the  state  Supreme  Court  [Commonwealth  v. 
Griest,  19G  Pa.  396]  has  decided  that  no  such  authority  is 
granted  by  this  provision,  as  it  refers  merely  to  ordinary  legis- 
lation and  has  no  reference  to  the  action  which  the  two  Houses 
may  take  in  performing  their  part  of  the  work  of  creating  amend- 
ments. This  is  the  construction  that  has  always  been  placed 
on  similar  provisions  in  the  constitutions  of  other  states. 

In  order  to  facilitate*  voting  on  constitutional  amendments 
Nebraska  has  provided  that  the  state  convention  of  any  politi- 
cal party  may  declare  for  or  against  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment and  such  declaration  shall  be  considered  a  portion  of  the 
party  ticket.     A  straight  vote  for  the  ticket  of  a  party  declar- 
ing in  favor  of  an  amendment  will  be  counted  as  a  vote  for  the 
amendment.     In  Nebraska,  as  in  a  number  of  other  states,  not 
simply  a  majority  of  those  voting  on  an  amendment  is  required 
but  a  majority  of  all   the  votes  cast   at  the  election.     Many 
voters  favoring  an  amendment   neglect  to  vote  on  it,  so  that 
amendments  often  fail  even  though  there  be  little  opposition 
to  them.     The  Nebraska  act  is  designed  to  obviate  this  diffi- 
culty |/01  eh.  29]. 

Drafting  of  bills.  In  1893  it  was  made  the  duty  of  the  New 
York  Statutory  Revision  Commission,  "  on  request  of  either 
House  of  the  Legislature  or  of  any  committee,  member  or  officer 
thereof  to  draft  or  revise  bills,  to  render  opinions  as  to  the 
constitutionality,  consistency  or  other  legal  effect  of  proposed 
legislation  and  to  report  by  bill  such  measures  as  they  deem 
exj>edieiit  "   [UX\  ch.  LM   £  2].     This  commission   was  abolished 
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by  an  act  of  1900,  ch.  664,  but  the  work  of  drafting  bills  has  Law- 

,  -i.,.  ..  i«.  making 

proved  so  useful  that  provision  was  made  for  its  continuance  and  ciec 
by  the  Legislature  of  1901.    The  temporary  president  of  the  t,on" 
Senate   and  the  speaker  of  the  Assembly  are  authorized  to 
appoint  three  persons  to  draft  bills  at  the  request  of  members 
and  committees  ['01  ch.  88].    For  the  drafting  of  bills  special 
technical  knowledge  that  can  be  acquired  only  by  much  practice 
is*  essential.    Great  Britain   and   many   of   her   colonies   and 
provinces  have  official  draftsmen  who  draft  most  of  the  bills  at 
the  request  of  the  members.    Besides  New  York,  South  Caro- 
lina and  Connecticut  are  the  only  states  known  to  have  pro- 
vided any  similar  authority.    In  South  Carolina  at  the  session 
of  1868,  immediately  after  the  adoption  of  a  new  constitution, 
an    act    was    passed    requiring    the    attorney    general,    when 
requestedby  either  branch  of  the  General  Assembly,  to  attend 
during  their  sessions  and  give  his  aid  and  advice  in  the  arrange- 
ment and  preparation  of  legislative  documents  and  business 
[».  C.  Statutes  at  Large,  v.14,  no.2].    In    1880    the    attorney 
general  was  authorized  to  require  the  assistance  during  legis- 
lative sessions  of  the  state  solicitors  in  the  eight  judicial  dis- 
tricts of  the  state  [Statutes  at  Large,  v.17,  no.249].    They  must, 
under   the   direction   of   the   attorney   general,   supervise   the 
engrossing  and  enrolling  of  bills  passed  and  assist  the  attorney 
general  in  the  drafting  of  bills  and  in  other  work  connected 
with  the  session.    They  receive  the  same  per  diem  as  do  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature. 

In  1882  Connecticut  passed  an  act  providing  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  clerk  of  bills  by  the  secretary  and  president  of  the 
8enate  and  the  speaker  of  the  ITouse  ['82  ch.137].  The  duty  of 
the  clerk  of  bills  is  prescribed  in  joint  rule  10  of  1883  as  follows: 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  clerk  of  bills  to  examine  all  bills 
for  public  acts,  and  resolutions,  in  respect  to  their  form,  before 
the  same  are  reported  favorably  by  the  committee  to  whom 
they  have  been  referred,  and  under  direction  of  such  committee 
to  prepare  such  amendments  or  substitute*  bills  or  resolutions 
as  may  be  deemed  necessary  or  advisable. 

In  1895  [ch.297]  the  appointment  of  the  clerk  of  bills  was 

vested  in  the  joint  standing  committees  on  the  judiciary  and 

engrossed  bills  and  his  duties  in  regard  to  drafting  and  revising 
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IW"  bills  were  si>ecificd  in  the  art.     During  the  past  war  tlio  aci 

>a  eicc-  of  1895  has  been  revised  ['01  ch.l].  The  method  of  appoint 
ment  is  unchanged  and  §  2  and  3  prescribing  the  duties  o: 
the  clerk  in  relation  to  drafting  and  revising  bills  are  at 
follows: 

2  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  clerk  of  bills  to  assist  memberi 
of  the  General  Assembly  in  drafting  bills  for  public  acts  anc 
resolutions  of  a  public  nature,  and  to  prepare  amendments  tc 
or  substitutes  for  bills  or  resolutions  at  the  request  of  com 
mittees. 

3  Every  bill  or  resolution  favorably  acted  upon  by  any  com 
mittee  of  the  General  Assembly  shall,  before  being  reportec 
to  either  branch  thereof,  be  first  submitted  to  the  clerk  of  bills 
who  shall  examine  such  bill  or  resolution  in  respect  to  its  form 
for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  repetitions  and  unconstitutional 
provisions  and  insuring  accuracy  in  the  text  and  references, 
clearness  and  conciseness  in  the  phraseology,  and  the  consis- 
tency of  statutes;  and  shall  return  to  the  committee  submitting 
it  any  bill  or  resolution  that  is  not  in  correct  form,  with  such 
corrections  as  he  may  propose  in  the  form  of  a  substitute  or  as 
amendments. 

In  New  York  and  South  Carolina  only  such  bills  are  drafted 
by  the  official  draftsmen  as  the  individual  members  or  com- 
mittees see  fit  to  refer  to  them.  In  Connecticut,  on  the  other 
hand,  everv  bill  favorably  acted  on  by  a  committee  is  referred 
before  being  reported  to  the  clerk  of  bills,  who  revises  it  as  to 
form  and  returns  it  to  the  committee;  though  the  committee 
is  not  obliged  to  accept  his  amendments  it  is  very  probable  that 
it  will  do  so.  Were  the  drafting  and  revising  of  bills  in  each 
state  in  the  hands  of  some  single  permanent  official  our  session 
laws  would  lose  their  reputation  for  verbosity,  inaccuracy  and 
ambiguity,  much  litigation  would  be  avoided  and  the  study  of 
comparative  legislation  would  be  greatly  facilitated. 

Direct  vote  for  United  States  senator.  Many  state  Legislatures 
have  at  various  times  adopted  memorials  and  resolutions  in 
favor  of  the  election  of  United  States  senators  by  popular  vote 
and  the  national  House  of  Representatives  has  voted  four  times 
in  favor  of  the  change,  but  the  Senate  lias  refused  to  take  action 
In  article  r>  of  the  constitution  of  the  1'nited  States  it  is  pro- 
vided that,  on  application  of  the  Legislatures  of  two  thirds  ol 
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the  states,  Congress  shall  call  a  convention  for  proposing  amend-  Law- 

maklnv 

ments  which  shall  become  a  part  of  the  constitution  when  rati-  and  eiec- 
led  by  the  Legislatures  of  three  fourths  of  the  states,  or  by  con-  4lon" 
ventions  in  three  fourths  thereof,  as  the  one  or  the  other  mode 
of  ratification  may  be  proposed  by  Congress.  In  order  to  com- 
pel action  a  movement  was  started  by  Pennsylvania  in  1899 
['99  p.  418]  to  secure  an  application  on  the  part  of  two  thirds  of 
the  Legislatures  for  the  calling  of  a  convention.  A  joint  com- 
mittee of  five  members  was  appointed  to  confer  with  the  Legis- 
latures of  the  other  states  to  secure  the  submission  of  an 
amendment  to  the  United  States  constitution  providing  for  elec- 
tion by  direct  vote  of  the  president,  vice-president  and  senators. 
The  committee  has  been  continued  by  the  Legislature  of  1901 
[Pa.  '01  p.863],  but  its  duties  have  been  narrowed  to  that  of 
farthering  the  direct  election  of  senators.  A  similar  committee 
wa*  appointed  by  the  Georgia  Legislature  in  1900  [p.502] 
and  by  the  Arkansas  Legislature  of  1901  [p.408].  As  a  result 
of  this  movement  12  states  have  applied  to  Congress  to  call 
a  constitutional  convention  and  two  of  these  states,  Oregon 
['01  p.477;  '01  j.r.5]  and  Washington  ['01  ch.lG4],  have  in  their 
application  not  limited  the  convention  applied  for  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  question  of  the  direct  election  of  senators. 
Similar  resolutions  were  voted  down  in  the  California  Senate 
and  the  Delaware  House.  Election  of  senators  by  direct  vote 
would  certainly  relieve  the  Legislature  and  in  fact  the  entire 
state  government  of  a  most  disturbing  element  and  would  tend 
to  strengthen  the  Legislature  for  the  performance  of  its  true 
function.  The  best  governmental  and  party  organization  will 
be  furthered  by  a  greater  separation  of  municipal,  state  and 
national  politics. 

Legislative  and  congressional  apportionment.  18  states  have 
made  a  reapportionment  of  congressional  districts,  15  states 
bare  reapportioned  representation  in  the  upper  and  lower 
branches  of  the  Legislature  and  7  others  representation  in 
either  the  upper  or  lower  branch.  With  existing  rapid  changes 
fa  the  distribution  of  population  reapportionments  must  occur 
frequently  in  order  that  representation  may  be  equal,  but 
with  existing  standards  of  party  honor  the  new  apportionment 
is  frequently  more  unequal  than  the  old.     Moreover  the  appor- 
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ttouincul  of  congressional  district**  by  the  Legislature  tends  to 
become  a  disturbing  element  in  state  polities  similar  to  that 
.iimiii;  I  rem  the  election  of  Tinted  States  senators.  The  onlr 
.ulcipi.ite  icmed\  ottered  is  that  of  proportional  representation 
w  \i\\  h  inulns  m»rr\  maudering  impossible. 

IcftuUtive  expenses.     In  newspaper  notices  of  the  proceedings 

»»•    •.*!,■  %.r-i«iu4  smu1  Legislatures  there  is  frequent  reference  to 

■  pi '»■»•;»■     i -i»!  i«\:  r-:i\auani  legislative  expenditures  for  services 

i  ,,i     Ni  .j«' ,-.x.       \     iV:u tii-iir    sperial    cummission     on    state 

.  s    »  ,,5     v»  -i,i  ■  ■!-•  s  ■■■'iiiiin»nts  on   legislative  expenses  as 

„        »,     „-.  .i  .i      :.r    i    .■■  --Li-t    :.:--'r.  «•:'  fi»sr  ar  each  session  of 

.  .;  ■,  .     ,i,in  *    ■■■■■■■  rL'-  p:;»-r;>  ►  o*  -a»-h  General  Assem- 

.  .  ■.  .    .    . ■.  x    •     ■■■■■■  --y  Tn  \;tii»i:;>  :»-'4*'{is  under  the  guise 

l!  ■<  prnriiri-  is  pt-rr.:  ">us  in  effect,  wrong 

...I   \%  ■  :.-im    i.-ural   warrant   nr   ■.  :-!iorir\\  and  under 

i,      .,il  amtiimr  paid  out   hi--*    ^en  #LO:t.!i:tO.    Of 

^n>.»  "ii»  has  been  paid  to  rcpres»_-:_-.i~ives  of  the  press 

employed  by  the  various  pn|>-:s  in  reporting  the 

i  .i    .     •!    i  he    Legislature:   the  amour.:    ~hn»   paid   being 

.-it     i.iiMtn   to  persons  receiving  ir.  wL    *i;.>pi^sedly  were 

»■•!.-  .  ••iiipeiisatinii  from  their  employers  i •'?  "he  work  done 

.i  «.    i    noi  in  any  way  employed  by  or  rexp«»r>ir»Ie  t:«»  the  Gen- 

.  .>    \    >.i-mbl\.     Stringent   legislation  should  be  ad«»pred  to  pre- 

»    ,n    ilux  biennial  raid  on  the  treasury.1 

th.     \orih  Carolina   Legislature   |"ol   eh.«K!l";   has  authorized 

Mi.    ne\t   legislative  cotnmittee  on  accounts  of  the  treasury  to 

.  \. i nunc     thi'     expenses     and     number     of    employees     of    the 

I  t  i;ixlaiure. 

liov.  Odell  in  his  message  in  the  New  York  Legislature 
called  attention  to  the  danger  from  what  is  known  as  the  sup- 
plemental list,  tin*  list  of  employees  in  addition  to  those 
specifically  provided  for  by  law.  In  accord  with  his  recom- 
mendation an  act  was  passed  increasing  the  number  of  regular 
employees  so  as  to  avoid  the  necessity  for  extra  appointments 
and  tin'  temptation  to  abuses  resulting  therefrom  ['01  ch.  407]. 

Publication  of  session  laws.  The  Mi<  higan  constitution  adopted 
in  IS."iO  provides  that  every  newspaper  in  the  state  which  shall 
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iblish  all  the  general  laws  of  any  session  within  40  davs  of  Law- 

"  niakin&r 

eir  passage  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  a  sum  not  exceeding  and  eieo- 

5  therefor  [Const,  art.  4  §35].     Conditions  in  the  state  have  tUm" 
tanged    materially  since   the    adoption   of  this   constitution. 
here  has  been  an  enormous  increase  both  in  the  number  of 
*wspapers  and  in  the  number  of  general  laws.     At  present 

ily  in  case  of  a  special  session  can  the  Laws  be  published  at 
profit  for  the  amount  prescribed  in  the  constitution.  The 
ate, however, has  held  a  number  of  special  sessions  during  1898- 
00,  and  the  amount  required  to  pay  for  the  publication  of  the 
wb  has  been  a  considerable  item.  The  Legislature  of  1901  has 
erefore  submitted  to  vote  in  1902  a  constitutional  amendment 
abolish  payment  for  publishing  the  laws  in  the  news- 
pers  ['01  p.389]. 

Several  states  still  continue  the  very  expensive  plan  of  pub- 
hing  session  laws  in  newspapers.    In  New  York  ['92  ch.715] 

6  acts  are  published  in  twro  newspapers  in  each  county.  As 
Deans  of  securing  prompt  publication  this  method  is  a  failure, 
d  it  is  believed  that  the  public  does  not  receive  a  benefit  at 

proportionate  to  the  enormous  expense  involved. 
Several  states  have  a  plan  of  publishing  the  session  ,laws  as 
wspaper  supplements,  which  is  not  open  to  the  same  objec- 
ro.  In  Vermont  the  secretary  of  state  is  required  at  the  close 
each  session  of  the  Legislature  to  publish  all  public  acts  in 
iivenient  supplement  form  and  to  furnish  copies  to  the  news- 
pers  of  the  state  free  of  charge.  Each  newspaper  receives 
.50  for  each  100  copies  of  the  supplement  circulated  to  actual 
bscribers  [Vt.  S.  '94  §5451-53  as  amended  by  '98  ch.139]. 
k  still  better  form  of  immediate  publication  is  that  followed 

Pennsylvania.  Each  act  is  printed  in  separate  form  within 
days  of  approval  and  all  the  acts  of  a  session  are  mailed  in 
is  form  as  soon  as  printed  to  any  person  paying  $2.  New 
>rk,  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  Nevada,  New  Jersey,  Ohio 
td  Wyoming  also  provide  for  the  publication  of  the  session 
ws  hi  separate  or  unbound  form  as  fast  as  they  are  signed 
f  the  governor.  The  Euroj>ean  states  generally  issue  their 
wrs  in  this  form  and  consequently  an  American  can  examine 
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Law-  current  German  and  Austrian  laws  much  sooner  than  those  M 

malcinfr 

md  eiec-     neighboring  states  or  in  some  cases  even  of  his  own  state. 

Llon"  TTnif on  legislation.    California  ['01  ch.44]  has  repealed  its  art 

['97  ch.80]  creating  a  commission  to  promote  uniform  legisla- 
tion, and  Pennsylvania  has  just  created  a  commission  consisting 
of  3  members  appointed  by  the  governor  for  a  term  of  4  years  : 
['01  ch.191]. 

In  1890  New  York  ['90  ch.205]  created  a  uniform  lcgislatioh 
commission,  and  at  present  similar  commissions  exist  in  32 
states  and  territories.  The  uniform  negotiable  instruments  law 
approved  in  1896  by  the  National  conference  of  state  commis- 
sioners on  uniform  legislation  was  adopted  in  1901  byoPenn- 
sylvania  ['01  ch.162],  making  in  all  16  states  that  have  adopted 
the  act:  New  York,  Connecticut,  Florida,  Colorado,  Virginia, 
Maryland,  Massachusetts,  North  Carolina,  North  Dakota, 
Oregon,  Rhode  Island,  Tennessee,  Utah,  Washington,  Wiscon- 
sin, Pennsylvania.  Congress  has  also  adopted  the  act  for  the 
District  of  Columbia.  A  code  commission  in  Arizona  adopted 
the  act  and  submitted  it  to  the  Legislature  of  1901  as  part  of 
the  code,  but  the  Legislature  saw  fit  to  revise  it,  thus  thwarting 
the  attempt  at  uniformity. 

The  need  of  more  uniform  laws  is  being  felt  more  and  mort 
each  year.  With  the  great  expansion  of  commercial  and  indus- 
trial relations  there  comes  a  demand  for  greater  uniformity  in 
the  laws  governing  these  relations.  Commercial  and  industrial 
institutions  are  no  longer  bounded  by  state  lines  and  are  cofr 
sequently  greatly  hampered  by  the  necessity  of  conforming  td 
different  requirements  in  each  of  51  jurisdictions.  Differences 
in  mere  matters  of  detail  and  forms  of  procedure  are  the  most 
frequent  causes  of  annoyance  and  injustice.  While  it 
can  not  be  expected  that  states  very  differently  situated  will  te 
able  to  agree  on  controverted  questions  of  public  policy,  thert 
is  no  excuse  for  diversity  in  matters  of  detail  and  procedure 
in  which  uniformity  would  be  advantageous.  Many  national 
conferences  meeting  during  the  past  year  have  adopted  resolu- 
tions urging  greater  uniformity  in  the  legislation  affecting  tlw 
subjects  in  which  they  are  specially  interested.  On  p.  235  wiJJ 
be  found  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  National  association 
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of  state  librarians  relative  to  uniformity  in  the  preparation  and  Law- 
publication  of  the  session  laws.    The   tax   conference   of   the  ™*a  ^ 
Rational  civic  federation  held  at  Buffalo  took  steps  to  bring  4lon" 
about  greater  uniformity  and  interstate  comity  in  tax  laws. 
The  one  point  of  agreement  in  the  testimony  before  the  United 
States  industrial  commission  in  regard  to  labor,  transportation, 
corporations,  mining  and  agriculture,  was  the  demand  for  uni- 
form legislation.    There  is  a  vast  work  to  be  done  and  it  will 
•require    much    labor    and    perseverance.     Much    apathy    and 
ignorance  will  have  to  be  overcome,  but  there  will  be  little 
opposition  to  the  principle  involved. 

Veto  power  of  governor.    The  constitution   of  Pennsylvania 
[Const.  art.4§16],  like  the  constitutions  of  most  other  states, 
.provides  that  the  governor  may  veto  specific  items  in  appro- 
priation bills.    This  provision  was  inserted  in  the  constitution 
in  the  revision  of  1873,  and  since  that  time  the  governors  have 
construed  it  at  various  times  as  giving  them  power  not  only 
to  Yeto  specific  items  but  also  to  veto  a  part  of  a  specific  item. 
Until  the  past  year,  however,  this  construction  has  been  con- 
sidered very  doubtful  and  only  used  in  exceptional  cases.     In 
1899   the  Legislature,  in  its  general   appropriation   bill    [Pa. 
'99  chJ320  §8],  appropriating  f  11,000,000  for  public  schools,  and 
Gov.  Stone,  in  vetoing  91,000,000  of  this  appropriation,  says 
[Pa.  '99  p.400] : 

■  The  authority  of  the  governor  to  disapprove  part  of  an  item 
in  doubted,  but  several  of  my  predecessors  in  office  have  estab- 
lished precedents  by  withholding  their  approval  from  part  of 
an  item  and  approving  other  parts  of  the  same  item.  Follow- 
ing these  precedents,  and  believing  the  authority  which  confers 
the  right  to  approve  the  whole  of  an  item  necessarily  includes 
the  power  to  approve  part  of  the  same  item,  1,  therefore, 
approve  of  so  much  of  this  item  which  appropriates  9^,000,000 
annually,  making  910,000,000  for  the  two  years,  beginning  June 
1, 1899,  and  withhold  my  approval  from  $500,000  annually,  mak- 
ing 91>900,000  for  the  two  school  years  beginning  the  first  day 
of  June  1899. 

The  question  of  the  legality  of  this  veto  was  carried  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  in  its  decision  of  Ap.  22,  1901,  [Common- 
wealth t?.  Barnett,  48  A.  97G]  the  veto  of  the  governor  was  sus- 
tained.   The  constitutional  provision  is  expressed  as  follows: 
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^aw-  Article  4  $ lf*>  The  governor  shall  have  power  to  disapprove 

TiTa  eiet-     °f  an.v  ^(1,n   (>r   items  °f  any  bill  making  appropriations  of 
ions  money,  embracing  distinct  items,  and  the  part  or  parts  of  the 

bill  approved  shall  be  the  law,  and  the  item  or  items  of  appro- 
priation disapproved  shall  be  void,  unless  repassed  according 
to  the  rules  and  limitations  prescribed  for  the  passage  of  other 
bills  over  the  executive  veto. 

Tin*  court,  in  construing  this  provision,  says: 

It  is  clear  that  "item"  and  "part"  are  here  used  inter 
changeably  in  the  same  sense.  .  .  Every  appropriation,  though 
it  be  for  a  single  purpose,  necessarily  presents  two  considers 
tions  almost  equally  material,  namely,  the  subject  and  the 
amount.  The  subject  may  be  approved  on  its  merits,  and  yet 
the  amount  disapproved,  as  out  of  proportion  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  case,  or  as  beyond  the  prudent  use  of  the  state's 
income.  The  Legislature  had  full  control  of  the  appropriate 
in  both  its  aspects  and  the  plain  intent  of  this  section  was  to 
give  the  governor  the  same  control,  as  to  disapproval,  over  each 
subject  and  each  amount.  A  contrary  construction  would 
destroy  the  usefulness  of  the  constitutional  provision.  If  the 
Legislature,  by  putting  purpose,  subject,  and  amount  insepar- 
ably together,  and  calling  them  an  "  item,"  can  eoerce  the  gov- 
ernor to  approve  the  whole  or  none,  then  the  old  evil  is  revived 
which  this  section  was  intended  to  destroy. 

This  decision  seems  somewhat  strained,  specially  when  we 
consider  thai  many  states  have  the  same  constitutional  pro- 
vision and  that  it  has  never  before  been  construed  to  give  the 
governor  power  to  approve  of  a  portion  of  an  item  while  dis- 
approving of  another  portion.  Judge  Mestrezat  gives  a  strong 
dissenting  opinion,  lie  states  that  "  '  item,'  as  used  in  the  con- 
stitutional provision,  signifies  a  specific  sum  appropriated  to  a 
specific  purpose,  and  not  a  fractional  part  of  said  sum  thus 
appropriated.  Such  is  the  plain  language  of  the  instrument, 
and  in  its  interpretation  there  is  no  necessity  for  resorting  to 
any  technical  rules  of  construction,  or  to  the  exposition  of  it 
by  former  executives.''  The  right  to  veto  a  part  of  an  item 
having  been  established  by  this  decision,  Gov.  Stone  in  passing 
on  the  appropriation  bills  of  1901  made  extensive  use  of  it, 
vetoing  parts  of  VV2  different  items  as  well  as  47  items  in  their 

entiretv. 

« 

Ir  is  very  evident  that  tin*  power  to  veto  a  part  of  a 
specific  item  of  an  appropriation  bill  enormously  increases  the 
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and  influence  of  the  governor,  both  over  legislation  and  ^»^- 

nialcinff 

the  entire  state  administration.  The  Washington  con-  and  eiec- 
ion  provides  that  the  governor  may  veto  separate  sections  tton" 
ins  of  any  bill  [art.3§12].  He  thus  has  a  very  effective 
>1  over  all  kinds  of  legislation.  There  is  great  need  for 
*ntralization  of  responsibility  in  state  government.  In 
ational  government  the  president's  absolute  power  of 
ntment  and  removal  is  sufficient  to  make  his  wishes 
me  throughout  the  entire  administration  and  also  to 
lim  great  influence  in  legislation.     The  election  of  many 

officers  and  the  appointment  of  others  for  long  terms 
nt  the  power  of  removal  renders  the  governor's  posi- 
rerj  different.  A  certain  degree  of  harmony  between  the 
50  practically  independent  administrative  departments  is 
lecured  through  the  agency  of  an  extra-governmental  insti- 
i,  the  political  party, 
ect  legislation.    The  South  Dakota  constitutional  aiuend- 

providing  for  the  initiative  and  referendum  adopted  in 
has  not  yet  been  made  use  of  ['97  ch.39].  Two  laws 
ed  in  1899  provide  the  necessary  legislation  for  putting 
intendment  in  effect.  The  use  of  the  initiative  in  state 
8  is  regulated  as  follows:  proposed  measures  must  be 
d  by  5#  of  the  electors  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Legislature 
act  and  submit  all  such  proposed  measures  to  a  vote  of  the 
>rs  at  the  next  general  election.  The  referendum  may  be 
>n  any  law  enacted,  except  laws  winch  may  be  necessary 
lie  immediate  preservation  of  the  public  peace,  health  and 
y  and  the  support  of  the  state  government  and  its  existing 
utions,  on  the  presentation  of  petitions  signed  by  5#  of 
lectors  within  90  days  of  the  adjournment  of  the  Legisla- 
The  provisions  for  the  use  of  the  initiative  and  referen- 
in  municipal  affairs  are  quite  similar  to  those  just  sumina- 

['99  ch.93,  94]. 

a  recent  case  the  state  Supreme  Court  has  decided  that  the 
ilature,  having  declared  the  provisions  of  an  act  necessary 
be  immediate  preservation  and  support  of  the  existing  pub- 
lstitutions  of  the  state,  that  declaration  is  conclusive  on 
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nakinv 
ind  elec- 


the  court.     Under  this  decision,  therefore,  the  right  to  the  ref- 
erendum is  practically  optional  with  the  Legislature  [State  r. 
lonm  Bacon,  85  N.W.  605].    It  is  difficult  to  see  how  this  defect  can 

be  obviated.  The  constitution  can  not  so  clearly  define  the 
existence  of  an  emergency  for  the  immediate  taking  effect  of 
an  act  as  to  leave  no  room  for  legislative  discretion.  It  would  be 
feasible  however  to  permit  a  referendum  on  the  repeal  of  all 
lawrs  enacted  under  the  emergency  clause  within  90  days  of  the 
time  of  their  going  into  effect.  The  great  value  of  the  referen- 
dum lies  in  its  possible,  not  its  actual  use.  It  will  probably 
never  be  actually  used  to  any  great  extent,  but  the  constant 
possibility  of  its  exercise  will  have  a  great  restraining  influence 
on  the  Legislature,  holding  the  members  to  a  stricter  repre- 
sentation of  the  wishes  of  the  people. 

Utah  adopted  a  constitutional  amendment  providing  for  the 
initiative  and  referendum  in  November  1900.  The  Legislature 
of  1901,  however,  has  refused  to  ptiss  the  necessary  legislation 
to  put  the  amendment  in  effect.  It  provides  that  such  a  per- 
centage of  the  people  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Legislature 
may  initiate  desired  legislation  and  cause  the  same  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  popular  vote,  or  may  require  any  law  passed  by  the 
Legislature,  except  laws  passed  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  voters  before  taking  effect.  It  also  provides  for 
the  use  of  the  initiative  and  referendum  in  any  legal  subdivision 
of  the  state  under  such  conditions  and  regulations  as  may  be 
provided  by  the  state  Legislature. 

Oregon  has  submitted  an  initiative  and  referendum  amend- 
ment to  vote  in  June  1902  which  is  sufficiently  complete  in  its 
provisions  not  to  need  legislation  to  put  it  in  effect.   The  amend- 
ment applies   to  state*  legislation  only,  and  provides  for  the 
initiative  on  petition   of  84  and  the  referendum  of  5#  of  the 
electors.     Proposed  measures  signed  by  8tf  of  the  electors  are 
to  be  submitted  to  the  people  by  the  secretary  of  state  with- 
out any  action  on  the  part  of  the  Legislature.      Referendum 
petitions  must  be  tiled  with  the  secretary  of  state  not  more 
than  90  days  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Legislature.    The 
Legislature  may  submit  any  act  to  the  people  without  a  petition 
being  filed.     The  referendum  may  be  ordered  except  on  act* 
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necessary  for  the  immediate  preservation  of  the  public  peace,  Law- 

making 

health  and  safety.    The  veto  power  of  the  governor  does  not  and  eiec 
apply  to  measures  referred  to  the  people.     Petitions  and  orders  tlonm 
J(or  the  initiative  and  referendum  are  filed  with  the  secretary 
of  state,  and  in  submitting  them  to  the  people  he  is  to  be 
guided  by  existing  general  laws  till  legislation  shall  be  specially 
provided  [Or.  '01  p.  476]. 

Nevada  has  referred  to  the  Legislature  of  1903  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  providing  that  whenever  10#  of  the  electors 
petition  that  any  law  or  resolution  passed  by  the  Legislature 
be  submitted  to  the  people,  the  state  officers  charged  with  the 
duties  of  announcing  and  proclaiming  elections  shall  submit 
the  law  to  popular  vote  at  the  next  general  election.     If  the 
electors  disapprove  the  law  it  is  in  effect  repealed,  but  if  they 
approve  it  can  not  be  repealed  or  in  any  way  made  inoperative, 
except  by  a  direct  vote  of  the  people  [New  '01  p.  139].   The  in- 
tent of  this  later  provision  is  not  clear.  It  makes  it  impossible  to 
alter  except  by  the  cumbersome  method  of  direct  vote  any  act 
that  has  been  once  approved  by  the  people.    This  will  tend  to 
burden  further  the  election  machinery  with  votes  on  proposi- 
tions in  which  the  people  have  no  interest  or  to  which  there  is 
practically  no  objection.    Aside  from  this  feature  the  proposed 
referendum  seems  more  simple  and  effective  than  any  yet  con- 
sidered.    Under  it  the  question  of  the  repeal  of  any  act  passed 
,by  the  Legislature  can  be  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  electors 
at  the  next  election  at  which  any  officer  or  question  is  to  be 
yoted  on  by  the  people  of  the  entire  state.    This  plan  would 
be  strengthened  by  provision  for  a  special  election  where  imme- 
diate action  seemed  necessary. 

.   An  act  providing  for  a  mere  expression  of  opinion  by  electors 
on  questions   of  public  policy  has   been  adopted  by  Illinois 
J'01  p.  198].    On  petition  of  25#  of  the  registered  voters  of  any 
town,  village,  city,  county  or  school  district,  or  of  10#  of  the 
..registered  voters  of  the  state,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  proper  elec- 
tion officers  to  submit  any  question  of  public  policy  at  any  gen- 
ial or  special  election.    The  petition  must  be  filed  60  days 
:J)efore  the  date  of  the  election  and  not  more  than  three  proposi- 
tions may  be  submitted  at  the  same  election.     Questions  sub- 
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.aw-  mitted  arc  printed  on  separate  ballots  in  the  form  required  for 

md  eiec-     constitutional  amendments  or  other  public  measures  voted  on 

,OM"  by  the  people.    The  number  of  petitioners  required  is  sufficient 

to  prevent  the  abuse  of  the  privilege  and  it  seems  probable  that 

its  occasional  exercise  may  prove  very  advantageous. 

Restriction  of  legislative  power.  Though  the  Tennessee  Legis- 
lature of  1901  luis  referred  to  the  Legislature  of  1903  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  giving  the  General  Assembly  authority  to 
enact  local  road,  fence  and  stock  laws,  and  the  Legislature  of 
Pennsylvania  has  referred  to  the  next  Legislature  an  amend- 
ment permitting  the  passing  of  local  laws  after  approval  by  a 
majority  vote  at  an  election  held  under  the  order  of  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas,  the  trend  of  constitutional  enactment  is 
strongly  toward  the  restriction  of  legislative  power.  New  York 
has  adopted  a  constitutional  amendment  forbidding  the  Legis- 
lature to  pass  special  laws  exempting  persons  or  associations 
from  taxation,  and  Oregon  has  referred  to  the  next  Legislature 
a  constitutional  amendment  prohibiting  the  formation  of  cor- 
porations by  special  laws. 

In  Alabama,  of  the  acts  passed  by  the  Legislature  at  ite  bien- 
nial sessions  in  1899  and  1901  only  about  1  in  12  were  general. 
The  Legislature  of  1901  passed  ll.°»2  laws  and  resolutions,  only 
90  of  which  were  sufficiently  general  in  nature  to  1h»  included 
in  the  Com  para  tire  Summary  and  Index  of  legislation.  It  is  not 
a  matter  of  surprise,  therefore,  that  the  new  constitution, 
adopted  during  the  prevent  year,  contains  drastic  restrictions  on 
special  legislation.  Social,  private  or  local  laws  are  not  to  be 
passed  in  certain  cases,  specified  in  IM  subdivisions  [§104]. 
These  include  incorjMU'ation,  or  amendment  of  charter  of  munici- 
pal or  private  corporation,  exemption  from  general  laws,  regulat- 
ing interest,  granting  divorce,  validating  legal  instruments,  per 
milting  issue  of  bonds  by  municipalities  without  vote  of  electors, 
providing  for  conduct  of  elections,  restoring  right  to  vote  to 
persons  convicted  of  infamous  crimes,  etc.  Special  acts,  except 
to  fix  time  for  holding  court,  are  not  to  be  passed  in  cases  pro- 
vided for  by  general  law  or  when  relief  sought  can  be  given  by 
any  court  of  the  state,  of  which  fact  the  courts  are  the  judges 
l>ln*M-  Special  acts  are  not  to  l>e  passed,  repealed  or  amended, 
except  to  fix  time  of  court,  unless  notice  of  application  therefor, 
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stating  substance  of  proposed  law,  is  published  in  counties  Law- 

where  matter  affected  is  situated,  at  least  once  a  week  for  four  ^iTd  Jieo- 

weeks  [§106,  107].    To  make  impossible  the  evasion  of  these  tlon" 

restrictions    through    judicial    interpretation    the   meaning    of 

"general,"  "  local "  and  "  private  "  law  is  defined  as  follows: 

A  general  law  within  the  meaning  of  this  article  is  a  law 
which  applies  to  the  whole  state;  a  local  law  is  a  law  which 
applies  to  any  political  subdivision  or  subdivisions  of  the  state 
less  than  the  whole;  a  special  or  private  law  within  the  meaning 
of  this  article  is  one  which  applies  to  an  individual,  association 
or  corporation  [§110]. 

The  definition  of  local  acts  is  seen  to  be  the  most  sweeping 
possible.  Under  it  the  Legislature  will  be  forced  to  pass  a  uni- 
form law  for  the  government  of  municipal  corporations  which 
will  almost  of  necessity  either  give  each  municipality  large 
powers  of  home  rule  or  confer  on  some  central  board  the  powers 
of  supervision  heretofore  so  unsatisfactorily  exercised  by  the 
Legislature. 

Alabama  was  in  1846  among  the  first  states  to  change  from 
annual  to  biennial  sessions  of  the  Legislature,  and  is  now  the 
first  to  change  from  biennial  to  quadrennial  sessions.  The  new 
constitution  provides  for  a  regular  session  limited  to  50  days 
once  every  four  years  [§48].  Special  sessions  limited  to  30  days 
may  be  called  by  the  governor  but  no  acts  may  be  passed  other 
than  those  designated  in  the  governor's  proclamation  calling 
the  session  except  by  a  two-thirds  vote  [§78,  122]. 

A  growing  distrust  of  the  Legislature  is  evidenced  in  the  con- 
stitutional history  of  almost  every  American  state.    What  this 
will  finally  lead  to  is  impossible  to  foretell.     If  it  continues  un- 
checked the  state  Legislature  will  follow  the  city  council  to 
decay,  impotence  and  general  uselessness.     It  is  not  believed 
that  this  will  be  the  outcome,  as  the  function  of  the  Legisla- 
ture is  indispensable  to  the  best  representative  government. 
What  must  come,  however,  is  a  better  recognition  of  the  true 
sphere  of  legislation  and  a  better  organization  for  the  work  of 
lawmaking.   The  work  of  legislation  should  be  so  organized  that 
erery  relevant  fact  in  comparative  politics,  history  and  science 
would  aid  in  the  consideration  of  each  important  measure.    This 
tnplies  among  other  things  that  the  Legislature  should  make 
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.aw-  constant  use  of  the  services  of  experts  of  all  kinds.    The  great 

nalclnar  r  ° 

md  eiec-     work  of  the  United  States  industrial  commission  is  an  indica- 
lon"  tion  of  what  may  be  accomplished  in  this  way.     Every  legisla- 

tive committee  should  have  as  its  secretary  a  man  specially 
trained  in  the  subjects  considered  by  the  committee  and  capable 
of  organizing  a  thorough  scientific  investigation  of  any  subject 
referred  to  it.  This  is  only  an  example  of  what  is  needful  in 
order  that  the  Legislature  may  perform  its  functions  in  the 
most  effective  and  satisfactory  manner  and  thus  allay  the 
growing  distrust  that  is  bringing  about  such  a  rapid  restriction 
of  legislative  powers. 

Suffrage  in  Alabama.  The  chief  problem  before  the  Alabama 
constitutional  convention  was  that  of  negro  suffrage.  To  dis- 
franchise the  shiftless  or  illiterate  negro  without  at  the  same 
time  disfranchising  the  shiftless  or  illiterate  white  is  a  difficult 
matter.  The  solution  reached  is  similar  to  that  reached  by 
Louisiana  in  1898  and  North  Carolina  in  1900.  The  following 
is  a  summary  of  the  more  important  provisions  of  the  new  con- 
stitution relating  to  suffrage  and  elections: 

By  both  constitutions,  idiots  and  insane  are  disqualified  from 
voting,  but  the  list  of  crimes  disqualifying  is  much  lengthened 
in  the?  new;  the  main  additions  are  vagrancy,  selling  or  buying 
or  offering  to  sell  or  buy  votes,  making  or  offering  to  make  false 
return  in  election  or  primary,  and  subornation  of  witness  or 
registrar  to  secure  registration  of  any  one  as  elector  [§182]. 
Disqualification  from  voting  also  disqualifies  from  taking  part 
in  any  party  primary  or  convention  [§183]. 

Formerly  every  male  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  every 
male  person  who  had  declared  intention  of  becoming  a  citizen, 
21  years  of  age,  was  entitled  to  vote  after  residence  in  state  L 
year,  in  county  3  months,  and  in  precinct  or  ward  30  days;  the 
latter  period  might  Ik?  extended  to  3  months  by  the  Legislature- 
Under    the    new    constitution    suffrage    is    much    restricted- 
Foreigners  not  becoming  citizens  when  entitled  thereto  cease 
to  have   the   right   to    vote   till   they  become  citizens    [§177]* 
Period  of  residence  in  the  state  2  years,  in  county  1  year,  and  in 
precinct  or  ward  3  months  [§178],    Registration  and  payment 
of  a  poll  tax  are  required.     These  provisions  become  effective 
at  the  general  election  of  1902  and  apply  to  all  elections,  state 
and  local  [§181]. 
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Registration  before  Dec.  20, 1902  [§180] :  male  citizens  of  the  J£J£ 
rte  and  United  States  and  foreigners  who,  before  ratilica-  and  elee 
in  of  this  constitution,  have  declared  intentions  to  become  tion« 
izens  aud  have  not  had  opportunity  to  perfect  citizenship  by 
*c.  20,  1902,  21  years  of  age,  who  have  above  described  resi- 
mce  qualifications,  not  disqualified  by  crime  or  mental  con- 
tion,   may  register,   if  coming  under   any   of  the   following 
asses: 

1  Those  who  have  honorably  served  in  land  or  naval  forces 
!  United  States  in  war,  or  of  Confederate  states,  or  Alabama 
i  civil  war. 

2  Lawful  descendants  of  persons  who  served  as  above. 

3  "All  persons  who  are  of  good  character  and  who  understand 
ie  duties  and  obligations  of  citizenship  under  a  republican 
>rm  of  government." 

Unless  disqualified  under  provisions  previously  given,  any  one 
>gistered  before  Jan.  1,  1903,  remains  an  elector  for  life  and 
eed  not  register  again  except  on  change  of  residence,  when  he 
iay  register  on  production  of  certificate  [§187]. 
Between  Dec.  20,  1902,  and  Jan.  1,  1903,  there  is  to  be  no 
?gistration  and  after  that  date  the  applicant  for  registration 
lust  come  under  one  of  the  following  classes: 

1  Those  who  can  read  and  write  any  article  of  the  United 
tfttes  constitution  in  the  English  language  and  have  worked  at 
Mne  lawful  employment,  business,  occupation,  trade  or  calling 
w  a  greater  part  of  year  next  preceding  registration,  if  not 
hysically  unable  to  work. 

2  Those  unable  to  read  and  write  if  such  inability  is  due 
Dlely  to  physical  disability. 

3  Resident  owner,  or  husband  of  woman  who  is  owner,  of  40 
cres  of  land. 

4  Owner,  or  husband  of  woman  who  is  owner,  of  real  or  per- 
onal  property  assessed  at  f300. 

Applicant  for  registration  may  be  required  to  state  under 
ftth  his  residence  for  preceding  five  years,  name  or  names  by 
rhich  known  during  that  period,  and  employer  or  employers 
oring  such  period  [§188]. 

Registration  of  electors  after  Jan.  1,  1903,  to  be  provided  for 
f  the  Legislature  [§186].  Till  then  registration  governed  by 
egnlations  incorporated  in  the  constitution.  Governor,  auditor, 
ad  commissioner  of  agriculture  and  industries  to  be  Board  of 
ppointment  and  to  name  in  each  county  within  60  days  of 
atiflcation  of  constitution  a  board  of  registrars  of  three 
ersons. 
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ie  party  emblem  at  its  head  to  an  alphabetic  arrangement  of  Law- 
le  candidates  of  the  various  parties  under  the  different  offices,  and  eicc- 
nd  with  no  party  emblem  to  guide  the  voter  and  no  provision  tlOM 
it  straight  voting.     In  order  to  make  the  task  of  the  illiterate 
liter  more  difficult,  it  is  provided  that  the  name  of  the  candi- 
■tes  and  the  name  of   the   party   shall   be   in   uniform   type, 
assistance   may   be  given   only   to   blind   or   disabled   voters 
»1  ch.2]. 

Voting  machines.  A  constitutional  amendment  permitting  the 
se  of  voting  machines  has  been  adopted  by  Pennsylvania  and  a 
imilar  amendment  will  be  submitted  to  the  people  of  California 
t  the  next  general  election  [Pa.  '01  ch.242;  Gal. '01  p.960]. 
tennecticut,  in  1895,  authorized  the  use  of  McTammany  and 
[yers  machines  at  local  elections  ['95  ch.263, 335]  and  has 
luring  the  present  year  created  a  commission  to  examine  voting 
lachines,  consisting  of  3  members  appointed  by  the  governor 
or  2  years.  Towns  may  adopt  approved  machines  in  all  elec- 
ions  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  secretary  of  state  to  prescribe 
ales  for  their  use  ['01  ch.120].  The  Rhode  Island  laws  of  1900 
h.744  creating  a  voting  machine  commission  to  examine 
lachines  and  make  regulations  for  their  use  has  been  repealed 
nd  a  law  passed  providing  that  voting  machines  approved  by 
he  State  Returning  Board  may  be  used  at  all  elections 
■ttlch.859]. 

Indiana,  Maine  and  Wisconsin  have  been  added  to  the  list  of 
tates  having  voting  machine  commissions.  The  Indiana  com- 
oission  is  a  bipartizan  board  of  3  members  appointed  by  the 
jovernor  for  a  term  of  4  years  ['01  ch.2G0].  The  Maine  com- 
nifcsion  consists  of  the  secretary  of  state,  the  attorney  general 
ad  a  member  of  the  governor's  council  designated  by  the 
pvernor  ['01  ch.169].  In  Wisconsin  the  commission  is  com- 
lOfled  of  3  members  appointed  by  the  governor  for  terms  of  5 
ears;  2  of  the  members  must  be  mechanical  experts  ['01  ch.459]. 
ndiana  had  already  authorized  the  use  of  voting  machines  at 
B  elections  in  1899  ['99  ch.155].1 
The  movement  for  voting  machines  is  making  rapid  progress. 

'For  a  reference  to  previous  laws  relating  to  voting  machines  see 
Dmparative  Summary  and  Index,  1900,  p.450. 
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Wm  The  objection  is  sometimes  made  that  they  destroy  the  secrecy 

Ulnar 

d  riec-     of  the  ballot  and  may  by  breaking  down  at  a  critical  time  inval- 
"*  idale  an  entire  election.     This  is  not  an  objection  to  the  voting 

machine  per  se  for  it  seems  very  probable  that  an  automatic 
machine  can  be  perfected  that  will  be  greatly  superior  in  secrecy 
and  reliability  to  the  present  method  of  voting.  The  criticism 
however  shows  the  necessity  for  a  very  thorough  examinatioi 
before  adopting  any  make  of  machine  and  for  a  careful  test  of 
each  machine  before  using. 

Corrupt  practices.  New  York,  in  1S00  [ch.94],  passed  the  first 
of  the  recent  corrupt  practices  acts.  This  law  was  very  incom- 
plete, but  was  substantiallv  followed  in  18D1  bv  Colorado 
|MH  p.HiT]  and  Michigan  [M>t  cli.100],  the  only  improvement  in 
these  acts  over  that  of  New  York  being  that  party  committee! 
wen*  also  required  to  report  receipts  and  expenses.  Michigan 
has  now  repealed  this  act  of  18JH.  substituting  nothing  in  its 
place  I  MM  ch.tMl. 

Election  offenses.  California  has  made  it  a  misdemeanor  to 
write,  print  or  distribute  an  unsigned  circular  or  pamphlet 
intended  to  injure  or  defeat  any  eandidate  for  nomination  or 
election  to  any  public  oflice  by  reflecting  on  his  personal  char- 
acter or  political  action  [MM  ch.i:>S].  In  1SW  also  California 
enacted  exceedingly  drastic  laws  relative  to  slander  and  can- 
ca  Hires  [mW  ch.-«*.  V2W  Tnblished  articles  impeaching  the 
reputation  or  exposing  the  naiural  defects  of  any  person  were 
required  to  be  signed  b\  the  author  under  }**naliy  of  $1000  and 
ii  was  made  unlawful  10  publish  caricatures  of  residents  of  the 
state  whiih  "  m  an\  maune:  n rie«  t  upon  the  honor,  integrity, 
umuIioihI.  \::;-.:e.  \\  \  ■  ;:\i:  :»  :.  .r  business  «t  ]n»lilical  motives  of 
:hc  p*:sou  la-'ur.Ji'.vi!."  »*.  iiv.d  to  .  x;-»so  him  to  "public 
hattvd.  v*.d'.%  v. .o  »x*.   v  v*i*.'.i  v.*.*.  * 
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fcntrai  committee  and  of  the  state  convention.    The  state  con-  L*w- 

maklnir 

Irai  committee  of  each  political  party,  and  the  state  convention  and  dec- 
laring the  period  of  its  session,  is  given  full  power  to  determine  tlOM 
dl  controversies  concerning  the  regularity  of  the  organization 
j*f  the  party  within  any  congressional,  judicial,  senatorial  or 
representative  district,  or  within  any  county  or  city,  and  also 
concerning  the  right  to  use  the  party  name.    The  state  conven- 
tion may  adopt  rules  for  the  government  of  the  central  commit- 
tee in  the  exercise  of  its  powers,  and  in  the  absence  of  such 
rules  the  central  committee  may  adopt  such  rules  as  it  sees  fit. 
The  determinations  of  the  central  committee  or  state  convention 
jure   final.    The   chairman   of   the  state   central    committee   is 
required  to  file  with  the  secretary  of  state  the  names  of  the 
members  of  the   committee    ['01   ch.71].    California   also  has 
enacted  that  the  state  central  committee  may  itself  or  through 
its  executive   committee   decide    between    rival   organizations 
claiming  to  represent  the  party  in  any  subdivision  of  the  state 
and  such  decision  shall  be  final  and  all  election  officers  shall  be 
bound  thereby  ['01  ch.187]. 

.  Though  the  decision  of  party  controversies  by  the  state  cen- 
tral committee  is  preferable  in  many  respects  to  a  decision  by 
£he  courts,  under  present  conditions  of  more  or  less  irresponsible 
party  organization,  a  law  giving  the  state  central  committee 
final  jurisdiction  over  all  party  controversies  would  seem  to 
place  this  committee  in  a  position  where  it  would  be  able  to 
make  itself  practically  self-perpetuating,  thus  tending  greatly  to 
increase  party  irresponsibility. 

Prof.  Goodnow,  in  Politics  and  Administration  (p.  200-20), 
reviews  the  decisions  of  the  courts  of  the  various  states  in  decid- 
ing party  controversies.    He  sums  up  the  situation  as  follows: 

The  decisions  of  the  courts  of  the  various  states  thus  evidence 
some  conflict  on  this  point,  some,  like  those  of  the  courts  of  New 
York  and  Kentucky,  claiming  for  the  decisions  of  the  highest 
party  authority  absolute  conclusiveness  and  finality,  others,  in 
the  case  of  contest  between  party  factions,  refusing  to  decide 
between  them,  and  finally,  others  assuming  to  exercise  a  certain 
degree  of  control  over  the  actions  of  party  authorities  in  making 
dominations,  particularly  where  the  decision  of  the  highest 
-party  authority  has  not  been  had. 
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Fusion.  Kansas  ['01  eh.177]  and  South  Dakota  ['01  ch.119] 
have  passed  laws  designed  to  make  fusion  more  difficult  by  pro- 
viding that  no  person  may  accept  the  nomination  of  more  than 
one  party  for  the  same  office  and  can  be  placed  on  the  official 
ballot  as  the  candidate  of  but  one  party.  In  order  to  effect  a 
fusion  therefore  one  of  the  parties  will  have  to  consent  to  lose 
its  identity. 

Primary  elections.  The  California  primary  election  law  of  1897 
[ch.  100]  was  declared  unconstitutional  on  account  of  the  pro- 
vision prescribing  the  qualifications  for  voting  at  primaries 
[Spier  r.  Baker,  52  P.  059].  The  Legislature  of  1899  passed  a 
new  law  [1899  ch.  40]  which  it  was  thought  would  avoid  the 
unconstitutional  features  of  the  old,  but  this  law  too  has  been 
declared  unconstitutional  [Britton  r.  Board  of  Election  Commis- 
sioners, 01  P.  1115].  The  act  of  1S97  provided  that  a  test  of  the 
right  to  vote  should  be  a  bona  fide  present  intention  of  support- 
ing the  nominees  of  the  party  at  the  next  election,  and  that  per- 
sons voting  at  primaries  could  not  sign  nomination  petitions  of 
independent  candidates.  In  order  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  pro- 
viding a  test  for  voting,  the  act  of  1899  provides  for  the  holding 
of  the  primaries  of  all  parties  at  the  same  time  and  place  and 
for  an  official  ballot  with  party  columns.  Each  voter  would  thus 
receive  a  blanket  ballot  containing  a  list  of  the  nominees  of  all 
parties  and  could  vote  with  any  party  he  desired.  Here  as  under 
the  former  Minneapolis  plan  of  direct  nominations  there  is  no 
test  of  party  membership  and  nothing  to  prevent  members  of 
one  partv  voting  for  the  candidates  of  another.  The  state 
Supreme  Court  held  the  act  unconstitutional  on  two  grounds: 
\\\  The  act  excludes  from  participating  in  the  system  of  primary 
elections  all  parties  casting  less  than  ;t.  of  the  vote.  This  pro- 
vision is  deemed  to  be  in  contlict  with  tin*  constitutional  pro- 
visions that  the  people  may  assemble  freely  to  consult  for  the 
common  good,  that  no  class  of  citi.cus  shall  In*  granted  special 
privileges  or  immunities  and  that  all  laws  of  a  general  nature 
shall  be  uniform  in  operation.  .*_*•  The  provision  which  makes 
it  possible  for  a  member  of  one  panx  to  vote  for  the  nominees 
of  another  is  held  to  be  an  nnxxarianted  invasion  of  the  rights 
of  political  panics  and  an  inxaMen  of  the  r.ghts  reserved  to  the 
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eople  by  the  constitutional  provision  that  the  rights  enumera- 
ted in  the  constitution  shall  not  be  construed  to  impair  or  deny  andeu 
there  retained  by  the  people.  tlon> 

The  Legislature  of  1899  which  passed  this  act,  recognizing  its 
krabtful  constitutionality,  submitted  to  the  people  a  constitu- 
ional  amendment  [1899  p.  501]  giving  the  Legislature  in  express 
terms  power  to  regulate  primary  elections  by  general  or  special 
laws  and  to  determine  the  conditions  on  which  electors  and 
parties  may  participate  in  such  elections.  This  amendment  has 
been  adopted.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  the  new  act  of  1901  will 
lot  meet  the  fate  of  the  acts  of  1897  and  1899.  This  act  pro: 
fides  for  a  primary  election  to  be  held  at  the  same  time  and 
place  and  under  the  same  officers  for  all  parties  casting  3#  of 
the  vote.  Primaries  are  to  be  conducted,  so  far  as  practicable, 
as  are  regular  elections.  The  expense  of  the  primary  is  a  public 
charge.  Primaries  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  local  board 
of  election  commissioners  and  the  judges  and  clerks  are 
appointed  by  it. 

Service  as  primary  election  officer  is  compulsory,  but  no  per- 
son is  compelled  to  serve  more  than  once  in  two  years.  The 
compensation  is  $2  a  day,  and  persons  refusing  to  serve  are 
subject  to  a  fine  of  $25. 

Separate  ballots  are  provided  for  each  party.  Voting  is  sub- 
ject to  the  same  qualifications  as  at  general  elections,  with  an 
additional  party  test.  The  test  provided  is  a  bona  fide  present 
intention  of  supporting  the  nominees  of  the  party  at  the  ensu 
ing  election.  The  act  is  mandatory  in  cities,  and  cities  and 
counties  having  a  population  of  7500  and  may  be  adopted  by 
other  localities  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  electors.  The  cities 
to  which  the  act  is  now  applicable  are  San  Francisco,  Los 
Angeles,  Oakland,  Sacramento,  San  JoscS,  San  Diego,  Stockton, 
Alameda,  Berkeley,  Fresno,  Pasadena  and  Vallejo. 

The- Illinois  primary  law  of  1898,  applying  to  Cook  county 
And  any  other  county  adopting  it  by  a  vote  of  the  electors,  has 
been  revised  ['01  p.172].  The  new  law  provides  for  primary 
elections  under  public  control  of  parties  casting  10#  of  the  vote. 
Primaries  of  different  political  parties  must  be  held  on  different 
days.    The  judges  and  clerks  of  election  are  named  by  the  local 
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board  or  officer  that  appoints  the  judges  and  clerks  for  general 
ind  eiee-  elections.  They  are  chosen  from  lists  prepared  by  the  party 
committees  and'  must,  if  it  is  practicable  to  secure  members 
of  the  political  party  holding  the  primary,  be  chosen  from  the 
list  of  regular  election  judges  and  clerks.  The  expense  of  con- 
ducting the  primary  is  a  public  charge,  but  the  ballots  are  not 
furnished  at  public  expense. 

In  prescribing  the  qualifications  for  voting  the  law  is  quite 
vague.  It  provides  that  the  person  offering  to  vote  must  be 
a  member  of  the  particular  party,  and  he  shall  not  be  deemed 
a  member  if  he  has  signed  a  petition  for  the  nomination  of  an 
independent  candidate  to  be  voted  for  at  the  next  regular  elec- 
tion, or  if  he  has  voted  at  the  primary  election  of  another 
party  within  the  period  of  one  year  next  preceding.  Balloti 
must  be  of  uniform  size  and  color  and  may  be  printed  or 
written. 

Connecticut  has  provided  that  after  191)2  only  enrolled  voter* 
can  participate  in  a  party  caucus.  No  definition  of  party  mem- 
bership is  attempted,  the  act  simply  declaring  that  the  town 
registrars  of  voters  shall  compile  lists  of  all  electors  making  | 
application  for  enrolment  according  to  the  declared  political  j 
preference  of  the  electors.  Application  for  enrolment  may  be 
made  in  person  or  in  writing  ['01  ch.176]. 

Indiana  passed  an  act  regulating  primaries  in  the  two  coun- 
ties containing  the  cities  of  Indianapolis  and  Evansville 
|/01  ch.l!li)].  Very  detailed  regulations  but  no  thorough  sjl- 
tern  of  public  control  are  provided.  The  qualifications  of  voters 
at  primary  elections  are  prescribed  as  follows:  "Each  qualified 
legal  voter  of  the  precinct  who  at  the  last  election  voted  for 
the  regularly  nominated  candidates  for  the  party  and  affiliated 
with  the  party  holding  such  election  shall  be  entitled  to  vote 
at  such  election." 

Direct  nominations.  The  system  of  direct  nomination,  as 
opposed  to  nomination  by  conventions,  has  long  been  in  use  in 
various  parts  of  the  Tinted  States.  The  use  of  the  method 
has  been  due  to  custom  or  the  voluntary  action  of  the  party 
committee.  I'litil  within  recent  years  the  whole  matter  of 
party  organization  and  nominations  being  left  entirely  to  the 
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discretion  of  the  party  committees,  they  could  adopt  the  con-  **aw- 
rention  or  direct  nomination  system  as  they  saw  fit.    Through-  and  eiee- 
out  many  of  the  southern  states  the  general  practice  has  been 
to  make  all  local  nominations  by  direct  popular  yote.   Dallinger, 
in  his  Nominations  for  elective  Office  (p.128),  states  that  "  the  sys- 
tem of  direct  nominations  is  in  vogue  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
in  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  South  Carolina,  Alabama,  Missis- 
sippi, Arkansas,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Missouri 
and  California.    In  Maryland  the  system  is  in  operation  in  3 
of  the  24  counties;  in  Tennessee  it  is  occasionally  used  in  nom- 
inations for  congressmen;  while  in  Arkansas  it  is  the  prevail- 
ing method  of  nomination  except  in  the  cases  of  candidates  to 
be  voted  for  by  the  people  of  the  entire  state." 

During  the  recent  movement  toward  public  control  of  party 
nominations  the  rule  has  been  to  recognize  legally  the  previ- 
ously existing  system  of  nominations,  whether  by  convention 
or  direct  vote.  When  Kentucky  came  to  revise  and  reform  its 
election  laws  after  the  adoption  of  the  new  constitution  in  1892, 
it  included  provision  for  regulating  the  existing  system  of 
direct  nominations  ['92  ch.65].  This  law  does  not  abolish  the 
convention  system  of  nominations,  but  simply  provides  that 
when  elections  are  held  for  the  purpose  of  nominating  candi- 
dates for  state,  county  or  municipal  offices  by  direct  vote  of 
the  electors,  they  shall  be  held  in  accordance  with  certain  pre- 
icribed  rules  and  regulations.  Though  optional  with  the  party 
organization,  the  system  of  direct  nominations  has  generally 
been  used.  Primary  elections  under  this  law  are  held  under 
the  supervision  of  the  party  committees,  and  the  qualifications 
trf  voters  and  the  regulation  of  nominations  are  also  almost 
completely  left  to  the  control  of  the  committees.  In  cities  and 
towns  in  which  registration  is  required  for  regular  state  elec- 
tions provision  is  made  for  party  enrolment  on  registration 
day.    All  expenses  are  borne  by  the  party. 

The  system  of  direct  nominations  was  also  voluntarily 
adopted  by  the  party  committees  in  a  number  of  the  cities  and 
tonnties  of  Ohio,  and  with  the  development  of  public  control 
the  existing  system  has  in  some  cases  been  made  compulsory. 
Thns  an  act  of  1898  provides  for  the  regulation  and  control  of 
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primary  elections  in  Cincinnati  and  the  county  in  which  it  is 
situated.  The  act  provides  that  nominations  by  the  two  lead- 
ing political  parties  shall  be  by  the  direct  vote  of  the  electors 
in  the  primary  elections.  All  nominations  for  county,  town- 
ship and  municipal  officers,  judicial  officers  chosen  by  the  votera 
of  the  city  or  county,  members  of  the  Legislature,  congressmen, 
and  members  of  party  committees,  are  required  to  be  made  in 
the  manner  prescribed  by  the  act.  The  primaries  of  both  par- 
ties are  held  on  the  same  day,  at  the  same  place,  and  under 
the  supervision  of  the  regular  election  officers.  Separate  ballots 
are  prepared  for  each  party  and  are  deposited  in  separate  bal- 
lot boxes.  The  names  of  the  candidates  are  arranged  alphabet- 
ically under  the  different  offices.  Nominations  are  made  by 
petition.  No  person  is  considered  a  member  of  a  political 
party  for  the  purpose  of  voting''"  unless  he  has  before  openly 
affiliated  with  such  party." 

In  1899  an  act  was  passed  applying  to  Minneapolis  and  the 
county  in  which  it  is  situated,  which  changed  the  system  of 
party  nominations  from  the  convention  system  to  the  direct 
system  ['99  ch.349].  The  experience  with  the  new  law  in  Minne- 
apolis was  such  as  to  secure  its  extension  throughout  the  entire 
state  in  1901  ['01  eh.  Ulti]. 

The  revised  act  of  1901  provides  for  direct  nominations  for 
all  officers  chosen  wholly  within  any  subdivision  of  the  state. 
Primaries  are  held  by  all  parties  casting  lOtf  of  the  vote,  on  the 
first  registration  day  and  under  the  supervision  of  the  regular 
registration  officers.  Any  person  on  payment  of  a  fee  of  |10 
or  £20,  according  to  the  office,  may  become  a  candidate  for  nom- 
ination by  any  party.  Separate  official  ballots  are  prepared 
for  the  nominees  of  each  party.  After  registering  as  a  voter 
the  elector  is  entitled  to  receive  a  ballot  of  the  political  party 
with  which  lit*  declares  that  he  affiliated  and  whose  candidates 
he  generally  supported  at  the  last  general  election  and  with 
which  he  proposes  to  affiliate  at  the  next  election. 

The  law  of  1S99  provided  that  the  elector  should  be  given  a 
ballot  of  each  party  and  that  he  could  vote  whichever  ballot 
he  wished  with  no  declaration  as  to  party  affiliation.  This  pro- 
vision has  been  changed,  because  it  opened  the  way  to  the  par- 
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icipation  by  members  of  one  party  in  the  nominations  of 
nother.  It  made  it  possible  for  the  members  of  a  party  in  and  ei* 
rhich  there  was  no  decided  contest  for  a  particular  office  to 
id  in  bringing  about  the  nomination  on  the  opposing  ticket  of 
he  man  whom  they  considered  the  weakest  candidate.  The 
allots  are  so  printed  and  arranged  for  distribution  as  to  con- 
ain  the  names  of  the  candidates  in  alternating  positions,  so 
hat  every  other  ticket  has  names  in  different  locations.  The 
>bject  of  this  arrangement  is  to  give  each  candidate  a  fair  share 
>f  the  advantage  gained  by  being  first  on  the  list  for  any  office. 

The  primaries  are  held  under  the  same  restrictions  as  to 
ecrecy,  voting,  etc.,  as  are  regular  elections.  An  important 
eature  of  the  system  is  the  holding  of  the  primaries  on  regis- 
ration  day,  thus  utilizing  the  registration  machinery  and  saving 
;he  time  of  the  voter.  The  disadvantage  of  this  arrangement  is 
that,  with  the  registration  immediately  preceding  the  primary, 
there  is  no  opportunity  for  an  examination  and  correction  of 
the  registration  list  so  as  to  prevent  fraudulent  voting. 

Through  the  experiment  in  Minneapolis,  a  great  deal  of  pub- 
licity was  given  to  the  system  of  direct  nominations  and  a  strong 
sentiment  in  favor  of  its  adoption  was  created  in  many  states. 
Daring  the  legislative  sessions  of  1901  bills  providing  for  direct 
nominations  were  introduced  in  a  number  of  states,  but  only  in 
Massachusetts  and  Oregon  were  acts  passed  making  mandatory 
the  use  of  direct  nominations.    The  Massachusetts  act  applies 
only  to  nominations  for  state  senator  and  for  members  of  the 
state  committee  in  each  of  the  Suffolk  countv  senatorial  dis- 
tricta  ['01  ch.  402].    Suffolk  county  includes  Boston,  the  towns 
4>f  Severe  and  Winthrop,  the  city  of  Chelsea  and  ward  3  of  the 
city  of  Cambridge.     Nomination  papers  must  be  signed  by  five 
registered  voters  of  each  ward  and  of  each  town  in  the  sena- 
torial district.    Provisions  of  the  laws  governing  general  elec- 
tions and  caucuses  are  to  apply,  so  far  as  not  inconsistent,  to 
the  caucuses  at  which  the  direct  nominations  are  made, 
i  Oregon  has  passed  an  act  mandatory  in  Portland  and  the 
ttonnty  in  which  it  is  situated  and  optional  with  the  party  com- 
mittees in  other  counties  ['01  p.  400].    This  law  is  more  thor- 
tfflghgoing  in  its  provisions  than  any  heretofore  adopted.     It 
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provides  not  only  for  direct  nominations  of  candidates  f 
public  office  but  also  for  direct  elections  of  all  party  officers  a: 
of  delegates  to  congressional  and  state  conventions,  and  for  t 
formulation  and  enactment  by  the  party  members  themselves 
every  rule  and  regulation  relative  to  party  administration  a 
every  declaration  of  party  principle  or  policy.  This  makes  t 
local  party  organization  a  pure  democracy,  all  representati 
assemblies  being  abolished.  The  preamble  to  this  interesti: 
act  is  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  evils  and  vices  of  the  convention  system  of  noi 
nating  and  selecting  candidates  for  public  office,  declaring  pol 
ical  principles  and  policies,  making  rules  for  party  governme 
and  electing  party  officers,  managers  and  delegates,  have  becoi 
and  are  so  flagrant  and  oppressive  as  to  deprive  the  gre 
majority  of  our  citizens  of  that  fulness  of  political  liberty  whic 
by  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  tmr  constitutions,  federal  ai 
state,  was  designed  for  every  freeman,  Be  it  enacted.  .  . 

All  acts  of  parties  within  and  for  the  county  or  smaller  so 
division  must  be  performed  through  direct  elections.  The  non 
nation  of  all  candidates  for  election  to  public  office,  the  electic 
of  all  delegates  and  party  officers,  the  making  or  changing  < 
all  rules  of  party  government  or  action,  the  adoption  of  a 
party  policies  or  principles,  must  be  by  this  method. 

A  political  party  is  defined  to  be  one  which,  at  the  precedir 
general  election,  polled  in  the  electoral  district  10*'  of  the  entii 
vote,  or  any  body  which  shall  present  a  petition  signed  by  elec 
ors  equal  to  1(W  of  the  vote  polled  at  the  preceding  election, 
priinarv  election  is  to  be  held  bienniallv  on  the  first  Mondav 
April.  The  term  of  office  of  party  officers  and  comiuitteem< 
mav  not  exceed  four  years,  but  shall  continue  till  a  successor 
elected  and  qualified.  On  the  filing  of  each  petition  presentii 
the  name  of  a  candidate  for  nomination  to  a  public  or  par 
office,  a  fee  of  #10  must  be  paid  into  the  county  treasury.  2 
person  whose  name  has  been  proposed  and  voted  on  as  a  ca 
didate  for  nomination  at  the  primary  election  but  has  not  l 
ccived  a  nomination  can  be  nominated  as  a  candidate  for  pub! 
office  by  petition. 

A  proposition  is  defined  as  a  statement  of  party  principle  • 
policy,  or  a  question  affecting  party  organization  or  administr 
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tkm,  submitted  by  petition,  to  be  voted  on  by  the  members  of  L*w- 

raalciiii 

the  party,  in  a  designated  electoral  district.    Each  proposition  and  ei< 
shall  cover  a  single  point  and  may  not  exceed  50  words  in  length.  tton* 

The  primary  for  all  parties  is  on  the  same  day,  at  the  same 
place,  and  under  control  of  the  regular  election  judges  and 
derks.  All  provisions  of  the  general  election  law  relative  to 
registration  and  qualifications  of  electors,  a  secret  vote,  the 
powers  and  duties  of  judges  and  clerks,  are,  so  far  as  possible, 
made  applicable.  The  blanket  party  column  ballot  is  provided. 
Names  and  propositions  are  printed  on  the  official  ballots  on 
petitions  signed  by  members  of  the  party,  in  number  equal  to 
5jf  of  the  vote  polled  by  the  party  at  the  last  general  election. 
Each  elector  in  signing  petitions  may  act  as  a  member  of  but 
one  party.  The  name  of  the  party  is  printed  at  the  head  of  each 
party  column.  Below  the  party  name  candidates  and  proposi- 
tions are  arranged  in  the  following  order: 

1  For  nomination  for  district  and  county  offices 

2  For  nomination  for  municipal  offices 

3  For  nomination  for  precinct  and  other  offices 

4  For  delegates  to  state  convention 

5  For  delegates  to  congressional  convention 

6  For  delegates  to  county  convention 

7  For  delegates  to  conventions  in  other  electoral  divisions 

8  For  offices  in  party  organization  in  the  county 

9  For  offices  in  party  organization  in  other  electoral  divisions 
or  districts 

10  Platform  of  party  organization  in  the  county  or  city  and 
county 

11  Platform  of  party  organization  in  other  electoral  divisions 

12  Rules,  regulations  or  constitutions  of  party  organization  in 
county  or  city  and  county 

13  Rules,  regulations,  or  constitutions  of  party  organization 
to  other  electoral  divisions. 

It  is  seen  that  this  act,  like  the  Minneapolis  act  of  1897, 
renders  it  possible  for  the  members  of  one  party  to  participate 
in  the  nominations  of  another.  Election  returns  are  made  to 
the  county  clerk,  who,  with  the  assistance  of  two  justices  of  the 
peace,  opens  them  and  declares  the  vote. 
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Severe  penalties  are  provided  to  insure  the  strict  enforcement 
mdeiec-  ot  the  law.  It  is  made  unlawful,  under  penalty  of  fine  or  un- 
ions prisonment,  or  both,  for  any  person  to  profess  to  act  as  a  party 
delegate, officer  or  committeeman  who  has  not  been  chosen  in  the 
manner  provided  by  the  law.  Moreover,  any  person  promoting, 
publishing  or  representing  any  party  regulation  or  declaration 
of  party  policy  or  principle  that  has  not  been  adopted  by  direct 
vote  is  subject  to  similar  penalties.  It  is  also  unlawful  for  anj 
person  to  participate  in  the  selection  or  election  of  party  dele- 
gates otherwise  than  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

In  the  new  primary  election  laws  for  St  Louis  and  Kansas 
City  (Mo.)  and  for  Indianapolis  and  Evansville  (Ind.)  the  adoption 
of  the  system  of  direct  nominations  is  made  optional  in  the 
discretion  of  the  party  committees. 

Direct  nominations  are  now  very  popular  with  certain  reform- 
ers but  it  is  not  believed  that  they  will  prove  satisfactory. 
Ordinarily  the  convention  system  is  the  best  method  of  nomina- 
ting  the  numerous  candidates  required  by  our  governmental 
system.  It  is  only  in  very  exceptional  cases  when  the  party 
organization  is  determined  to  prevent  the  nomination  of  a 
popular  favorite  that  a  system  of  direct  nominations  is  superior 
to  that  of  conventions.  This  emergency  may  be  provided  forbj 
a  device  that  may  be  called  the  optional  referendum  in  party 
nominations.  Under  this  system  no  nomination  by  a  party  con- 
vention will  become  the  nomination  of  the  party  if  within  a 
certain  time  a  petition  signed  by  a  certain  percentage  of  the 
enrolled  voters  of  the  party,  is  presented  asking  that  the  nomi- 
nation be  made  by  direct  vote  of  the  enrolled  party  members. 
It  is  not  probable  that  the  occasion  for  the  actual  use  of  this 
referendum  would  often  arise,  yet  the  constant  possibility  of  its 
exercise  would  prove  highly  advantageous.  The  serious  threat 
of  the  referendum  would  ordinarily  be  sufficient  either  to  lead 
the  organization  to  accept  a  compromise  or  to  make  the  nomi- 
nation that  seemed  to  be  demanded  by  a  majority  of  the  party. 
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PORTO  RICO  REVENUE  ACT  Porto  Rtc 

revenue 

:.    HOLLANDER    PH.D.    ASSOCIATE    PROFESSOR   OF    FINANCE,   JOHNS  act 

HOPKINS  UNIVERSITY 

he  act  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Porto  Rico,  approved 
,  31,  1901  [P.  R.  '01  p.  43],  being  "  an  act  to  provide  revenue 
the  people  of  Porto  Rico,  and  for  other  purposes  " — coni- 
ily  known  as  the  Hollander  bill — provided  for  a  property  tax, 
ries  of  excise  taxes,  an  inheritance  tax  and  certain  important 
linistrative  changes. 

he  property  tax  replaced  the  existing  territorial  tax  and  the 
istrial  and  commercial  tax.  The  rate  of  the  new  tax  for 
ilar  purposes  for  the  fiscal  year  1901-2,  and  thereafter  until 
?rwise  provided  by  the  Legislature  of  Porto  Rico,  was  fixed 
me  half  of  one  per  cent;  and  provision  was  made  that  the 
>  to  be  levied  for  local  purposes  shpuld  in  no  case  exceed  an 
itional  one  half  of  one  per  cent.  The  tax  itself  differed  from 
more  advanced  forms  of  the  property  tax,  as  known  in  the 
ted  States,  only  to  the  extent  required  by  peculiar  local  con- 
&ns.  Real  and  personal  property  not  specifically  exempted 
;  subject  to  assessment,  nominally  at  its  actual  market  value, 
list  of  exemptions  was  generous,  including  the  property  of 
sons  whose  estate  was  valued  at  less  than  f  100  and  debts  to 
extent  of  assessed  credits.  Mortgages  were  treated  as  an 
»rest  in  the  property,  and  wTere  made  subject  to  taxation 
ept  where  an  unequivocal  covenant  existed  making  the  taxes 
able  by  the  mortgagor.  The  assessment  was  placed  in 
rge  of  a  supervisor  of  assessment,  appointed  by  the  governor. 
1  supervisor  appointed  division  assessors,  with  the  approval 
the  treasurer;  and  the  division  assessors  nominated,  for 
ointment  by  the  treasurer,  enough  district  assessors  to  com- 
:e  the  assessment  within  a  convenient  period  of  time.  Tax 
eals  were  heard,  in  the  first  instance,  by  selected  groups  of 
gion  and  district  assessors  sitting  as  boards  of  review  and, 
he  last  instance,  by  the  executive  council  sitting  as  a  board 
equalization  and  appeal.  The  treasurer  was  authorized  to 
itute  an  annual  revision  and  correction  of  theoriginal  assess- 
lt  of  property,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  orig- 
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orto  Rico  inal  valuation.  Ordinary  corporations  were  assessed  by  the 
&venue  treasurer  upon  the  actual  market  value  of  their  capital  invested 
in  Porto  Rico.  Surety,  insurance  or  building  and  loan  companies  . 
paid,  in  addition  to  a  special  stamp  tax  upon  policies,  an  annual 
tax  of  3#  upon  the  gross  amount  of  premiums  or  dues  collected 
in  Porto  Rico.  For  the  collection  of  the  property  tax  the  treas- 
urer was  empowered  to  divide  the  island  into  suitable  districts 
and  to  appoint  a  corps  of  bonded  and  salaried  collectors  and 
deputy  collectors.  The  severity  of  the  Spanish  procedure  for 
the  collection  of  delinquent  taxes,  whereby  the  property  of  the 
taxpayer  was  forthwith  attached  and  sold,  was  modified  by  the 
adoption  of  a  period  of  grace  and  of  a  term  of  redemption  there- 
after, during  which  the  property  so  sold  might  be  redeemed, 
with  the  noteworthy  provision  that  in  no  event  might  property 
be  sold  for  delinquent  taxes  without  the  written  consent  of  the 
treasurer,  previously  obtained  in  each  special  case. 

The  excise  taxation  of  the  act  consisted  of  three  schedules* 
Schedule  A  imposed  duties  on  distilled  spirits,  beers  and  wines, 
cigars,  cigarettes,  manufactured  tobacco,  playing  cards,  proprie- 
tary medicinal  preparations,  oleomargarin,  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion, and  matches,  manufactured  in  or  imported  into  Porto  Rico. 
Schedule  B  imposed  a  scale  of  license  taxes  upon  dealers  in  or 
importers  of  the  foregoing  articles.  The  rates  were  in  most  cases 
materially  less  than  the  corresponding  internal  revenue  taxes 
of  the  United  States,  and  domestic  products  were  protected  by 
differentials  on  imports  from  foreign  countries.  Schedule  C 
imposed  moderate  documentary  taxes  on  bills  of  lading,  custom- 
house entries  and  notarial  instruments.  Provision  was  made 
for  the  appointment  of  a  corps  of  internal  revenue  agents,  with 
adequate  powers,  and  of  a  sufficient  number  of  internal  revenue 
stamp  agents:  and  detailed  and  stringent  penalty  clauses  were 
inserted.  The  municipal  districts  were  prohibited  from  levying 
consumption  taxes,  other  than  local  licenses,  upon  any  of  the 
articles  subject  to  an  insular  excise.  In  lieu  thereof  they  were 
to  receive,  in  proper  lion  to  population.  50<*  of  the  proceeds  of 
the  insular  excises  in  monthly  allotment  until  July  1,  1901,  and 
15tf  thereafter.  All  articles  exported  from  the  island  were 
exempt  from  the  insular  excise. 
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The    inheritance   tax   was   slightly   progressive,   varying   in  Po*t°  R1« 

revenue 

accordance  with  the  relationship  of  the  heir  and  the  value  of  act 
each  separate  inheritance  or  bequest.  The  first  $200  in  value  of 
every  inheritance,  and  all  property  passing  to  the  wife,  child, 
adopted  child  or  grandchild,  were  exempt;  from  $200  to  $5000, 
husbands  and  lineal  descendants  paid  K,  other  heirs  3<£;  from 
$5000  to  $20,000,  lijC  and  4£<*;  upon  the  next  $30,000,  2#  and 
6,<;  and  upon  the  value  in  excess  of  $50,000,  3#  and  9#  respec- 
tively. 

Among  the  important  administrative  modifications  made  by 
the  revenue  act  were  the  substitution  of  salaried  deputy  collect- 
ors for  fee-paid  tax  gatherers, the  annulment  of  municipal  octrois 
or  conmmo  taxes  upon  articles  subject  to  insular  excise  taxes, 
and  the  release  of  collectors  from  the  duty  of  disbursing  the 
expenditures  of  the  insular  courts.     Also  the  treasurer  was 
directed   to   examine  periodically  the  condition   and  financial 
standing  of  surety,  insurance,  and  building  and  loan  companies, 
and  of  banks  and  quasi  public  corporations  doing  business  in 
Porto  Rico,  revoking  the  license  granted  to  any  such  company 
whenever  it  should  appear  that  its  assets  were  insufficient  to 
justify  continuance  in  business  or  that  its  condition  was  un- 
sound; provided  that  before  such  revocation  or  before  any  publi- 
cation thereof  should  have  been  made,  the  executive  council 
should  have  approved  the  samo. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  act  the  excise  taxes  and  the  inher- 
itance tax  went  into  operation  with  its  passage,  Jan.  31,  1901. 
The  property  tax  was  levied  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1, 
1901,  but  provision  was  made  for  an  immediate  preparatory 
assessment  of  property.1 


TFor  particulars  in  regard  to  the  measure  and  its  operation,  see  Hol- 
lander, "The  Finances  of  Porto  Rico,"  in  Political  Science  Quarterly, 
December  1901;  also  "  Excise  Taxation  in  Porto  Rico  "  in  Quarterly  Journal 
of  Economics,  February  1902. 
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TAXATION  OF  MORTGAGES1 

FREDERICK   X.   JUDSOX     OF  THE   ST  LOUI8   BAR 

The  state  of  Missouri  ['99  p.  383]  at  the  general  election  Nov. 

6,  1900,  adopted  a  constitutional  amendment  on  the  subject  of 

the  taxation  of  mortgages,  which  was  substantially  taken  from 

the  provisions  of  the  California  constitution  of  1879.     It  was 

as  follows: 

£  22  A  mortgage,  deed  of  trust,  contract  or  other  obli- 
gation by  which  a  debt  is  secured,  shall,  for  the  purposes  of 
assessment  and  taxation,  be  deemed  and  treated  as  an  interest 
in  the  property  affected  thereby,  except  as  to  railroad  and 
other  quasi  public  corporations,  for  which  provision  has  already 
been  made  by  lawT;  in  case  of  debts  so  secured  the  value  of  the 
property  affected  by  such  mortgage,  deed  of  trust,  contract . 
or  obligation,  less  the  value  of  such  security,  shall  be  assessed 
and  taxed  to  the  owner  of  the  property  in  the  manner  here- 
inafter to  be  provided  by  law,  and  the  value  of  such  security 
shall  be  assessed  and  taxed  to  the  owner  thereof,  in  the  county, 
city  or  local  subdivision  in  which  the  property  affected  there- 
by is  situate.  The  taxes  so  levied  shall  be  a  lien  upon  the  prop- 
erty and  security,  and  may  be  paid  by  either  party  to  soch 
securitv:  if  paid  bv  the  owner  of  the  securitv,  the  tax  so  levied 
upon  the  property  affected  thereby  shall  become  a  part  of  the 
debt  so  secured;  if  the  owner  of  the  property  shall  pay  the  tax 
so  levied  on  such  security,  it  shall  constitute  a  payment  there- 
on, and  to  the  extent  of  such  payment  a  full  discharge  thereof: 
provided,  that  in  all  such  cases  the  interest  of  the  owner  of  the 
security,  as  well  as  that  of  the  owner  of  the  property  affected  by 
such  mortgage*,  deed  of  trust,  contract  or  obligation,  shall  be  as- 
sessed on  terms  equally  fair  and  just.  If  the  note  or  other 
obligation  secured  is  entitled  to  a  credit  by  payment  made  on 
the  principal  thereof,  the  assessable  value  of  the  owner  of 
the  security,  upon  the  fact  being  made  known  to  the  assessor 
prior  to  the  assessment,  shall  be  diminished  by  the  amount 
of  such  payment,  and  the  assessable  value  of  the  owner  of  the 
land  or  other  property  correspondingly  increased,  the  intent 
hereof  being  to  place  those  interested  in  any  way  in  such  land 
or  other  property  on  the  plane  of  absolute  equality  as  to 
taxation.  , 

§  23  Every    contract     hereafter    made    by    which    a    debtor 

is  obligated  to  pay  any  tax  or  assessment  on  money  loaned, 

■         _^^_^_^___^_^^_^^^_^  — ^ —^—^— ^— —  — — — — — —  ■   ■  .    ■    - 

*See  also  Comparative  Summary  and  Index,  1901,  no.  1514  47. 
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>r  on  any  mortgage,  deed  of  trust,  or  other  lien,  shall,  as  to  Taxation©! 
iny  interest  specified  therein  and  as  to  such  tax  or  assessment,  mortmm*9m 
>e  null  and  void. 

There  was  little  discussion  in  the  state  during  the  campaign 
>yer  the  merits  of  the  amendment,  and  it  seems  to  have  been 
tarried  on  account  of  the  vigorous  campaign  for  certain  other 
intendments  submitted  at  the  same  election. 

The  situation,  however,  in  Missouri  with  reference  to  the  tax- 
ation of  mortgages  was  not  the  same  as  that  of  California  in 
L879.     In  the  latter    state   mortgages   had    been  held  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  that  state  not  to  be  taxable,  the  court  hold- 
lag  that  the  taxation  of  the  mortgage  interest  to  the  mortgagee, 
ifter  taxing  the  full  value  of  the  mortgaged  land  to  the  mort- 
gagor, would  be  double  taxation.    The  purpose  of  the  constitu- 
tion, therefore,  was  not  only  to  relieve  the  holder  of  real  estate 
from  what  was  deemed  an  unjust  burden  of  taxation,  but  also 
to  compel  the  taxation  of  property  which  had  hitherto  escaped. 
But  in  Missouri  prior  to  the  adoption  of  this  amendment  mort- 
gages, i.  e.  notes  secured  by  deeds  of  trust,  were  taxable  as 
personal  property,  being  included  in  the  general  property  tax, 
pnd  were  required  to  be  listed  by  the  holder  like  other  personal 
property  for  taxation  at  his  domicile.    The  state  thus  exer- 
cised its  utmost  power  in  the  taxation  of  this  class  of  prop- 
erty, as  all  the  land  in  the  state  was  taxed  to  its  full  value 

■ 

without  deduction  for  mortgage,  and  all  the  mortgages  and 
mortgage  notes  held  by  citizens  of  the  state  were  taxed  whether 
the  notes  were  in  the  state  or  not.  The  effect  of  the  system 
when  enforced  was  to  tax  both  the  property  and  the  credit 
whose  value  rested  upon  the  property.  Practically,  however, 
in  the  failure  of  the  general  property  tax  to  reach  personal  prop- 
erty, very  few  mortgages  were  listed  for  taxation,  except  those 
held  by  trustees  and  estates  in  probate  and  those  included  in 
the  capital  and  surplus  of  banks  and  trust  companies,  these 
institutions  being  taxed,  not  on  their  property,  but  on  their 
capital  and  surplus.  Thus  in  California  mortgages  were  legally 
exempt  before  the  new  system  was  adopted,  while  in  Missouri, 
With  the  exceptions  noted,  they  were  practically  exempt.1 


■Al: 


*  Judson.     Law  and  Practice  of  Taxation  in  Missouri,  p.282. 
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raxationof  j^  should  be  added  that  before  this  amendment  was  adopted 
in  Missouri,  the  California  provision  had  been  practically  nulli- 
fied in  that  state  by  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  holding 
valid  contracts  which  allowed  the  mortgagor  a  rebate  in  the 
interest  paid  by  him  in  the  event  of  his  paying  the  taxes,  thus 
giving  the  mortgagor  an  "  option  "  to  pay  the  taxes,  but  not 
"  obligating  "  him  to  do  so.  So  universal  had  this  shifting  of 
the  tax  upon  the  mortgagor  become  that  Prof.  Plehn  declared 
that  this  experiment  in  taxation  had  come  to  an  end  in  Cali- 
fornia.1 

The  adoption  of  the  Missouri  amendment  in  November  1900 
was  so  unexpected  that  it  caused  at  first  a  panic  among  the 
money  lenders,  and  a  few  foreign  companies  withdrew  from  the 
state,  refusing  to  renew  their  loans.  The  successful  expedi- 
ents adopted  in  California,  whereby  the  tax  was  shifted  back 
upon  the  mortgagor,  were  soon  introduced  [Mo.  '01  p.  216]  and 
the  loaning  business,  temporarily  interrupted,  promptly  ad- 
justed itself  to  the  new  conditions.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
during  the  eight  months  when  the  new  system  was  deemed  to 
be  in  force,  in  all  new  mortgages  or  renewals  of  existing 
mortgages  the  mortgagor  bore  as  before  the  full  burden  of 
the  taxation  upon  the  land,  either  through  an  increased  inter- 
est above  the  normal  rate  or  by  a  direct  shifting  of  the  tax. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  state  met  in  January  1901  and 
was  at  once  importuned  to  reduce  the  authorized  rate  of  inter 
est  from  8$  to  6g  to  prevent  the  shifting  of  this  tax.  This 
it  refused  to  do,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  did  all  it  could  for 
the  repeal  of  the  amendment  by  authorizing  its  resubmission 
to  popular  vote  at  the  next  general  election  [Mo.  '01  p.  261]. 
An  act  was  passed  for  carrying  the  constitutional  amendment 
into  effect,  but  it  was  expressly  enacted  that  a  repeal  of  the 
constitutional  amendment,  or  any  legal  suspension  of  its  force, 
should  suspend  the  act,  so  that  the  new  system  should  be  in 
force  only  so  long  as  the  constitutional  provision  was  in  force. 

But  an  unforeseen  result  developed  in  the  application  of  the 
new  system  as  to  mortgages  held  by  savings  banks  and  trust 
companies.  As  these  institutions  are  taxed  in  Missouri,  not 
upon  their  property  but  upon  their  capital  stock  and  surplus, 

1  Taxation  of  Mortgages  in  California,  Talc  Rvrinc,  May  1890. 
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itteir  real  estate,  assessed  as  other  real  estate,  being  deducted  Taxai*f™c 
from  the  valuation,  it  was  claimed  and  the  attorney  general 
*f  the  state  so  advised  that  their  mortgage  loans  must  also 
Afc  taxed  as  real  estate,  and  that  they  could  not  be  taxed  upon 
anch  loans  in  addition  to  their  capital  stock,  as  that  would  be 
double  taxation,  which  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  amendment  to 
kvoid.  This  involved  a  discrimination  against  the  individual 
Benders,  who  were  compelled  to  provide  by  contract  for  the 

.Hbtifting  of  the  tax,  while  the  institutions  referred  to  were 
relieved  from  such  necessity.  This  discrimination  caused  pop- 
War  dissatisfaction,  and  would  doubtless  have, resulted  in  seri- 
ous loss  to  the  public  revenues  had  the  system  continued  in 

r*fcrce,  as  the  mortgagor  could  be  taxed  only  for  the  actual 
talue  of  his  equity  in  the  land,  irrespective  of  whether  the  mort- 
fage  was  held  by  an  individual  or  a  bank. 
t,!  But  before  any  general  assessment  was  made  under  the  act, 

.  tke  experience  of  Missouri  in  this  form  of  taxation  was  ended  by 
Ihe  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  June  18,  1901,  declaring  the 
'amendment  void  on  the  ground  that  the  exception  of  the  prop- 
Wty  of  railroad  and  other  quasi  public  corporations  created  in- 

r  Equality  of  taxation,  by  an  unreasonable  classification,  in  viola- 

i  Hon  of  the  14th  amendment  of  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States.  Three  of  the  seven  judges  dissented  from  the  opinion, 
OTt  the  decision  being  favorable  to  the  right  claimed  under  the 
federal  constitution,  was  final.1  The  general  public  opinion  of 
%he  state  is  fairly  reflected  in  the  comment  of  the  St  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat  on  the  decision : 

"'  As  a  matter  of  fact,  mortgagees  take  measures  to  maintain 
•tteir  interests  as  before,  while  mortgagors  and  real  estate  men 
i  are  greatly  inconvenienced.  The  amendment  proved  itself  to 
•fee  practically  inoperative  and  a  nuisance  before  it  was  decided 
to  be  invalid. 

• 

fl  The  Court  in  its  opinion  alluded  to  the  successful  evasion  in 
California  and  said : 

a:!  It  may  be,  therefore,  that  evasion  of  the  law  has  been  found 
jto  be  so  much  easier  than  contesting  its  validity  that  the  legal 
.warfare  has  ceased,  and  the  patient  borrower  bears  the  burden 


of  old.     We  do  not  know  of  another  state  that  has  copied 
'Russell  v.  Croy,  63  S.  W.  849. 
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!•  principle  to  the  taxation  of  inherit- 
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•  Una  and  applies  to  both  real  and  personal  property 

Direct  heirs,  including  the  surviving  husband  or 

;ixed  only  1^,  with  an  exemption  of  $10,000.    For  col- 

■  irs  the  rates  are  progressive,  and  a  distinction  is  also 

i  ween  the  nearer  and  more  distant  collateral  relatives. 

former  the  rates  are  .">.  4i,  and  0V,  according  as  the 


'Iso  Comparative  Summary  and  Index,  1901,  no.  1G5S-77. 
unite  30.*  because  it  is  tho  practice  of  the  national  government 
mily  what  remains  alter  the  payment  of  the  state  tax. 
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amount  involved  is  under  $50,000,  from  $50,000  <o  $100,000,  or 
above  $100,000;  for  more  distant  relatives  the  rates  are  6,  9, 
and  12'£  Tin4  maximum  rate  under  the  national  inheritance  tax 
on  personal  property  being  15tf,  it  appears  that  in  Washington 
legacies  may  in  some  exceptional  cases  be  subject  to  taxes 
amounting  to  one  fourth  of  their  value. 

The  Utah  law  is  noteworthy  in  another  way.  The  tax  is 
neither  progressive  nor  graduated  according  to  relationship,  but 
a  uniform  rate  of  5#  on  the  excess  above  $10,000  applies  to  all 
inheritances,  direct  and  collateral  alike  ['01  ch.  62].  As  there 
are  many  more  transfers  between  immediate  relatives  than 
between  distant  relatives,  the  Utah  tax  is  for  practical  purposes 
heavier  than  the  Washington  tax.  Adding  the  maximum  rate 
under  the  national  law,  it  appears  that  legacies  from  Utah  mil- 
lionaires to  their  own  sons  may  be  required  to  pay  7^. 

During  the  first  week  in  April  both  Nebraska  and  Colorado 
adopted  inheritance  taxes  on  the  Illinois  model  [Neb.  '01  ch.54; 
Col.  '01  ch.  94].  Three  classes  of  heirs  are  distinguished:  direct 
heirs  and  brothers  and  sisters  are  taxed  at  the  minimum  rate, 
with  a  generous  exemption;  the  decedent's  uncles,  aunts, 
nephews,  nieces  or  their  descendants  are  taxed  more  heavily,  i- 
with  a  smaller  exemption;  while  more  distant  relatives  are  sub- 
ject to  still  heavier  and  progressive  rates.  In  Nebraska  the  tax 
for  direct  Jieirs  is  at  the  usual  rate  of  1#,  estates  of  less  than 
$10,000  being  exempt;  in  Colorado  it  is  2r/,  or  twice  as  high  as  i 
in  any  other  state  except  Utah,  and  the  exemption  is  only  $5000. 
In  Nebraska  the  nearer  collateral  relatives  pay  2#  on  the  excess 
above  $2000  received  by  each;  in  Colorado  they  pay  3jtf.  The 
rates  for  distant  relatives  and  strangers  in  blood  are  the  same 
in  both  states:  3>'  on  estates  of  $10,000  or  less,  4#  on  estates  of 
from  $10,000  to  $20,000,  5?  on  thoscfrora  $20,000  to  $50,000,  and 
0%'  on  all  larger  amounts.  An  important  difference  between  the 
two  laws  is  that  Nebraska,  in  the  case  of  near  relatives  at  least, 
taxes  only  the  excess  above  the  exemption,  while  Colorado  taxw  \ 
the  entire  estate  whenever  it  is  large  enough  to  be  taxed  at  all.     \ 

The  Minnesota  Legislature  has  tried  repeatedly  to  invent  a 
form  of  inheritance  tax  which  would  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  state  constitution.     After  the  tirst  attempt  had  been  an- 
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nulled  by  the  courts,  a  constitutional  amendment  permitting  >»■»««•«- 

anoc  tax 

the  taxation  of  inheritances  was  proposed,  and  adopted  by  the 
people,  and  in  1897  the  Legislature  put  forth  its  second  inherit- 
ance tax  law;  but  this  was  held  not  to  conform  to  the  provisions 
of  the  amendment.     A  third  effort  was  made  by  the  Legislature 
last  year.    The  result  is  a  tax  of  1#  on  direct  and  5#  on  collateral 
inheritances,  with  an  exemption  of  |5000  in  either  case  [Minn. 
'01  ch.  255].    The  only  vulnerable  point  which  a  casual  examina- 
tion of  this  new  law  reveals  is  the  apparent  application  of  the 
tax-  to  the  whole  inheritance  in  the  case  of  collateral  heirs, 
instead  of  only  to  the  excess  above  the  exemption.    Judging 
from  the  state  Supreme  Court's  decision  on  the  law  of  1897,  this 
may  invalidate  the  new  collateral  inheritance  tax  and  leave 
Minnesota  with  a  tax  on  direct  heirs  onlv. 

It  is  the  fashion  now  to  tax  both  direct  and  collateral  inherit- 
ances; but  Arkansas  adopted  last  year  a  tax  of  the  old- 
fashioned  kind — 5#  on  collateral  heirs  alone  ['01.  ch.  156]. 

The  adoption  of  inheritance  taxes  by  these  7  states  means 
that  more  than  one  half  the  states  in  the  Union  now  employ 
this  form  of  taxation.  During  1901  Maine  and  Massachusetts 
emphasized  their  reliance  upon  their  collateral  inheritance 
taxes,  the  former  [Me.  H)l  ch.  225]  by  increasing  the  rate  from 
2}  to  4£,  and  the  latter  [Mass.  '01  ch.  297]  by  repealing  the 
exemption  of  f  10,000.  Alabama  has  a  section  in  her  new  con- 
stitution [§219]  permitting  a  collateral  inheritance  tax  of  not 
exceeding  2\$. 

It  is  rather  surprising  that  the  taxation  of  inheritances  by 
the  states  should  have  made  such  rapid  headway  with  the 
heavy  national  inheritance  tax  still  on  the  statute  books.  The 
natural  prediction  that  the  national  tax  would  interfere  with 
the  development  of  state  inheritance  taxes  does  not  seem  to  be 
borne  out  by  a  comparison  of  the  legislation  of  1901  with  that 
of  previous  years.  The  question  naturally  arises,  therefore, 
Whether  it  was  necessary  to  repeal  the  national  tax  in  order 
that  the  states  might  have  this  source  of  revenue  to  themselves. 
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The  legislation  for  the  year  1001  affecting  the  taxation  of 
business  corporations  tended  generally  toward  an  increase  it 
the  amount  of  the  incorporation  and  license  fees  and  annual 
state  taxes  imposed  upon  domestic  and  foreign  corporations. 

The  policy  of  some  of  the  states  to  invite  the  formation  of  cor- 
porations was  shown  in  New  York  by  the  reduction  of  the 
incorporation  fees  from  one  eighth  to  one  twentieth  of  Ijf 
of  the  authorized  capital  stock  ['01  ch.  448].  West  Virginia 
['01  ch.  35]  on  the  other  hand  required  nonresident  domestic  cor- 
porations to  pay  much  heavier  annual  taxes  than  either  domestic 
or  foreign  resident  corporations;  which  will  discourage  the  for 
mation  of  corporations  in  that  state  intending  to  carry  on  busi- 
ness elsewhere. 

The  hostility  usually  shown  foreign  corporations  was  dis- 
played in  Colorado  ['01  ch.  94]  which  imposed  license  fees  upon 
foreign  corporations  50£  greater  than  the  incorporation  fees  of 
domestic  corporations. 

The  increasing  size  of  the4  capital  of  corporations  has  affected 
legislation  in  several  instances;  in  Ttah  [?01  ch.  81]  the  maxi- 
mum charge  for  incorporating  was  repealed  and  the  fee  is  based 
upon  the  amount  of  authorized  capital  stock;  in  Wisconsin  [W 
ch.  238]  the  fee  for  filing  a  certificate  of  increase  of  stock  hStt 
been  doubled,  and  in  several  of  the  states  fees  and  taxes  based 
upon  the  amount  of  capital  have  taken  the  place  of  a  small  fee, 
imposed  regardless  of  the  amount  of  capital. 

To  induce  manufacturing  New  York  provided  that  a  corpora- 
tion shall  not.  be  exempted  from  the  payment  of  the  annual 
franchise  or  business  taxes  unless  at  least  40tf  of  its  capital  is 
invested  and  employed  in  manufacturing  within  the  state.  In 
Delaware  ['01  ch.  17]  manufacturing  corporations  are  required 
to  take  out  an  annual  license*  and  to  pay  a  fee  based  upon  the 
value  of  the  real  and  personal  estate  used  in  manufacturing  in 
that  state;  formerly  this  fee  was  based  upon  the  value  of  the 
goods  manufactured.     Colorado  provided   that   in  determining 

'See  also  Comparative  Summary  and  Index,   l!H)l,   no,  1678-725. 
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e  taxable  value  of  a  corporation's  property,  the  value  of  the  ■"•«x«ti«m« 
>ck   and    bonds   is  to   be  considered,  the   business   is  to   be  corpora- 
lued  as  a  unit  and  franchises  and  intangible  property  are  to  tton* 

included  in  the  assessment.  Several  of  the  states  for  the 
st  time  imposed  state  fees  and  taxes  and  required  the  tiling  of 
ports  showing  the  capital  and  general  condition  of  the  cor- 
ration;  in  some  instances  these  taxes  are  based  upon  the 
pital  employed  within  the  state,  in  others  upon  the  amount 

authorized  capital  stock.    No  general  rule  prevails  and  the 
rislation  seems  quite  as  haphazard  as  in  the  past. 
This  legislation  for  the  year  1901  may  be  summarized  as  fol- 
wb: 

Organization  fee  of  domestic  corporations.  In  Colorado  ['01 
.52]  the  incorporation  fee  has  been  increased  from  $10  to  $20 
r  corporations  with  a  capital  of  $50,000  or  less ;  if  the  author- 
ed capital  exceeds  that  amount  the  fee  has  been  increased 
om  15c  to  20c  for  each  additional  $1000.  In  Kansas  ['01 
L.125]  the  fee  for  each  $1,000,000  of  authorized  capital  in  excess 
'$500,000  has  been  increased  from  $100  to  $200.  In  New  York 
01  ch.448]  the  fee  has  been  reduced  from  one  eighth  to  one 
rentieth  of  1£  of  the  authorized  capital.  In  South  Carolina 
01  ch.399]  the  fees  have  been  greatly  increased  over  former 
»rs  although  still  comparatively  small.  The  law  of  1901  pre- 
Tibes  1  mill  for  each  dollar  of  authorized  capital  up  to 
100,000,  one  half  of  1  mill  for  each  dollar  exceeding  $100,000  up 
>  $1,000,000,  and  one  fourth  of  1  mill  for  each  dollar  exceeding 
;,0OO,OOO.  In  Utah  ['01  ch.GO]  the  fee  is  25c  for  each 
.000  of  authorized  capital;  formerly  the  maximum  charge  was 
1500. 

license  fee  of  foreign  corporations.  By  a  license  fee  is  meant 
«  charge  for  permitting  a  foreign  corporation  to  carry  on  busi- 
es within  the  state.  In  Colorado  ['01  ch.52  §4]  this  fee  was 
creased  to  $30  for  the  first  $50,000  or  less  of  authorized  capital 
id  30e  for  each  $1000  over  that  amount  if  the  capital  exceeds 
0,000;  this  is  much  greater  than  the  incorporation  fee  of  a 
Dies  tie  corporation.  In  Indiana  [X)l  eh.  265  §2]  foreign  cor- 
rations  must  file  a  report  and  pay  the  same  fees  and  taxes  as 
mestic  corporations,  upon  the   proportion  of  capital  repre- 
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of  capital  over  $ 500,000,  winch  is  double  the  former  rate  and 
the  same  as  the  incorporation  fee  of  a  domestic  corporation. 
In  New  York  ['01  ch.558,  §1]  the  exemption  from  the  payment 
of  a  license  fee  extended  to  foreign  manufacturing  corporation! 
was  withdrawn  and  such  corporations  are  apparently  subject  to 
a  fee  of  one  eighth  of  1#  of  the  capital  employed  within  that 
state  during  the  first  year  business  is  carried  on  there.     In  Penn- 
sylvania ['01  ch.  121]  foreign  corporations  whose  principal  offi- 
ces or  places  of  business  are  in  that  state,  or  which  have  any 
part  of  their  capital  wholly  employed  there,  must  file  an  annual 
report  and  pay  a  bonus  of  one  third  of  1#  upon  the  amount  of 
capital  so  employed  and  a  like  bonus  upon  any  increase  of  capi- 
tal so  employed.     In  Utah  the  fees  are  the  same  as  for  domestic 
corporations  and  the  maximum  charge  of  (2500  was  repealed 
I '01  ch.  GO].     In  Wisconsin  ['01  ch.  399]  foreign  corporations 
have  been  required  to  file  a  verified  annual  report  showing  the 
proportion  of  capital  represented  by  property  situated  and  busi- 
ness done  within  that  state  and  to  pay  upon  the  proportion  of 
capital  so  employed  $1  for  each  $  1000  of  capital  in  excess  of 
$25,000,  and  a  fee  of  $  1  per  $1000  upon  any  increase  of  stock  by 
amendment. 

Annual  franchise  tax  on  domestic  corporations.  In  Delaware 
[•'01  ch.  10]  the  taxes  upon  corporations  incorporated  after  the 
law  took  effect  are  to  be  based  upon  the  amount  of  capital  "  actu- 
ally paid  in  "  instead  of  u|>on  the  amount  of  stock  issued  and 
outstanding,  as  was  formerly  the  ease.  Corporations  engaged 
in  manufacturing  are  [?01  ch.  17],  like  individuals,  required  to 
pay  an  annual  license  tax  of  one  twentieth  of  1#  on  the  value  of 
the  real  and  personal  estate  used  in  manufacturing  up  to  j 
$3,000,000,  one  fortieth  of  If*  upon  the  value  of  such  property  j 
between  $3,000,000  and  $5,000,000,  and  $30  per  annum  for 
each  $1,000,000  or  part  thereof  exceeding  $5,000,000.  The  for- 
mer tax  was  one  tenth  of  W  upon  the  value  of  the  goods  manu- 
factured. In  Maine  ['0L  ch.  220]  domestic  corporations  have 
been  required  to  tile  an  annual  report  and  to  pay  an  annual 
tax  upon  their  authorized  capital  of  $5  if  such  capital  does  not 
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exceed  $ 50,000,  up  to  $50  if  the  capital  does  not  exceed  f  1,000,000,  Taxatio 
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and  $25  for  each  additional  1 1,000,000  or  part  thereof.    In  West  .errtee 
Virginia  ['01  ch.  35  §  34]  resident  domestic  corporations,  that  is,  *1°0r1fJ|ora 
those  having  their  principal  place  of  business  in  the  state,  are 
taxed  $10  if  the  authorized  capital  is  not  more  than  $10,000, 
and  in  varying  amounts  if  their  capital  exceeds  that  sum.    If 
the   capital   exceeds   $1,000,000,   the   tax   is   $70   on   the   first 
$1,000,000  and  $10  additional  on  each  succeeding  $1,000,000  or 
part  thereof.    For  nonresident  domestic  corporations  the  tax 
is  much  greater  ['01  ch.  35  §  35],  being  $20  if  the  authorized 
capital  does  not  exceed  $25,000  and  in  varying  amounts  if  the 
capital  exceeds  that  sum.    If  the  capital  is  over  $4,000,000  the 
tax  is  $1010  and  $50    additional    for   each   $1,000,000  or  part 
thereof  over  $4,000,000. 

Annual  business  tax  on  foreign  corporations.  In  West  Virginia 
[*01  ch.  35  §  38]  foreign  corporations  doing  business  there  are 
required  to  file  an  annual  report;  if  the  assessed  value  of  their 
property  owned  and  used  in  their  business  in  West  Virginia 
amounts  to  $5000  or  more,  they  are  entitled  to  pay  the  same 
taxes  as  resident  domestic  corporations,  according  to  the  pro- 
portion of  capital  represented  by  property  owned  and  used  in 
the  state,  but  no  such  corporations  shall  pay  less  than 
1100. 

TAXATION  OF  PUBLIC  SERVICE  CORPORATIONS1 

ROBERT  H.  WIIITTRN 

The  most  important  movement  in  the  taxation  of  public  serv- 
ice corporations  is  the  substitution  of  taxation  at  actual  value 
as  determined  by  a  state  board  for  various  kinds  of  specific 
taxes.  This  movement  has  been  gaining  steadily  during  the 
past  10  years  though  every  step  has  been  hotly  contested.  In 
Michigan  "equal:  taxation,"  as  it  is  called,  has  this  year  .tri- 
umphed after  a  long  and  interesting  struggle.  As  early  as 
1879  [ch.  77]  an  act  was  passed  providing  for  the  assessment 
of  telegraph  companies  by  a  state  board  at  their  actual  value 
at  the  average  rate  of  state  and  local  taxation,  and  in  1881 

*See  also  Comparative  Summary  ami  Tmlox,  1001,  no.  172*1-52. 
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[eh.  168]  this  act  was  extended  to  telephone  companies.    Got. 
Fingreo  started  a  movement  to  extend  this  system  to  railroad, 
express  and  car  companies.     In  1899  [eh.  19]  an  act  was  passed 
creating  a  state  board  of  assessors  to  assess  railroad,  express, 
telegraph  and  telephone  companies  on  the  total  value  of  their 
property  including  the  franchise  at  the  average  rate  of  start 
and  local  taxation.     Within  45  days  after  the  passage  of  this 
act  the  state  Supreme  Court  made  a  decision  which  by  impli- 
cation declared  the  act  void.     The  decision  declared  unconsti- 
tutional the  similar  act  of  1881  applying  to  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone companies,  holding  that  the  tax  imposed  was  not  a  spe- 
cific tax  and  that  taxation  at  an  average  rate  was  not  within 
the   uniform   rule   prescribed  by   the   constitution.      In   conse- 
quence of  this  decision  a  new  act  was  passed   [?99  eh.  179] 
taxing  telegraph,  telephone  and  express  companies  3tf  on  gross 
receipts  from  business  in  the  state  in  lieu  of  all  other  taxes. 
Railroad  and  depot  companies  continued  as  formerly  to  pay 
a  state  gross  receipts  tax  varying  from  2i$  to  5#  according  to 
receipts  per  mile. 

A  resolution  to  submit  to  popular  vote  a  constitutional 
amendment  authorizing  assessment  of  corporations  in  the  roaa- 
ner  declared  unconstitutional  was  defeated  at  the  regular  ses- 
sion of  1S99  and  t  iov.  Filigree  summoned  an  extra  session  whfch. 
met  Pec.  IS,  1S00.  specially  for  this  purpose  but  the  resolution 
was  again  defeated.  By  the  use  of  that  potent  lever,  political 
necessity ,  the  governor  was  finally  successful.  On  the  eve  of 
an  impending  state  and  presidential  election  he  again  sum- 
moned the  legislature  in  social  session  and  Oct.  15,  1900,  the 
desired  resolution  was  passed.  It  was  ratified  by  the  people 
in  November  by  a  \ote  of  4  4-,7-S  to  .".4. "r»7.  thus  showing  the 
IHipular  strength  of  the  demand  for  "equality." 

To  carrx  out  the  amendment  an  art  was  passed  in  1901 
!ch.  17-"*  similai  in  aim  lo  the  law  of  I <!•!*.  It  provides  that 
the  state  i.i\  *  ommissioni-is  shall  e\  orti«  io  constitute  a  State 
Hoard  of  \>sinmmv  I:  -s  \\.%  dnt>  »»:"  th«-  board  to  assess  the 
proper! \  of  i.uiioad.  d»po". .  *\:»:-vs  a?.d  •  ar  tympanies.  The 
term  pi  open  \  >  <h  ittu  <l  ■  o  :iu':»ii  %\'\  :•*..«;►•■!  ty  rt*al  and  personal 
and  aV.  tt,iih!"^s1      v,;  .1  r:.iv.  '  -x.-*  ;;■••   ;,.  »..•  diivctlv  assessed 
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but  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  determining  the  value  of  T«**4o» 
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the  other  property."     Property  "not  used  in  the  exercise  of  the  service 
franchise  continues  to  he  subject  to  taxation  by  local  assessors  ^oppopa~ 
only.     The  companies  are  required  to  furnish  information  con- 
cerning physical  condition,  shares,  bonds,  earnings,  etc.     The 
basis  of  assessment  of  interstate  railroads  is  the  milage  of 
t    .main  track  within  the  state  as  compared  with  total  milage. 
la  determining  the  cash  value  of  the  property  of  express  com- 
panies the  state  board  determines  the  actual  value  of  the  en- 
tire amount  of  capital  stock  and  bonded  indebtedness  and  de- 
ducts the  value  of  real  estate  and  personal  property  not  used 
in  the  express  business.    A  part  of  the  remainder,  propor- 
tionate to  the  milage  of  route  within  the  state,  is  taken  as  the 
Talue  of  the  property  of  the  express  company  within  the  state. 
In  assessing  the  property  of  car  companies,  the  state  board 
ascertains  the  average  number  of  cars  used  in  the  state,  "  such 
average  to  be  determined  by  dividing  the  total  number  of  cars 
ao  used  by  the  total  number  of  days  on  which  the  cars  were 
used."    The  cash  value  of  this  average  number  of  cars  is  then 
assessed.     The  property  of  corporations  assessed  by  the  state 
board  is  taxed  for  state  purposes  at  the  average  rate  of  taxation 
throughout  the  state.    No  part  of  the  tax  collected  is  appor- 
iftioned  to  the  localities. 

i'  In  North  Dakota  also  the  movement  to  substitute  ad  valorem 
:for  specific  taxes  has  made  substantial  progress.  The  constitu- 
tion of  1889  requires  the  assessment  of  railroads  by  the  State 
Board  of  Equalization  at  the  actual  value  of  property  and  fran- 
chises, but  previous  to  1001  telegraph  and  telephone  companies 
were  assessed  by  local  assessors;  sleeping  car  companies  paid 
an  annual  license  tax  of  $100  per  car,  the  aggregate  sum  for  any 
one  company  not  exceeding  $5000;  and  express  companies  paid 
an  annual  license  tax  of  from  $5  to  $50  for  each  station,  varying 
with  the  population  of  the  place  in  which  the  station  was  situ- 
ated, and  were  also  locally  taxable  on  their  personal  property.1 
By  an  amendment  adopted  in  November  1000  the  constitutional 
provision  relating  to  railroads  is  extended  to  telegraph,  tele- 


i* 
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phone,  express  and  car  companies.  1901  ch.  26  puts  this  amend 
meut  in  effect.  The  value  as  fixed  by  the  state  board  is  appor 
tioned  to  the  counties  on  a  milage  basis. 

In  the  general  revision  of  the  revenue  law  passed  by  thi 
Colorado  Legislature  of  1901  the  method  of  taxing  th< 
property  and  franchises  of  transportation  and  transmissioi 
companies  is  considerably  altered.  Under  the  old  law  railroad 
telegraph,  telephone  and  car  companies  were  assessed  locally  <m 
real  estate  including  stations  and  other  buildings  but  not  track 
and  personal  property.  They  were  also  required  to  make  re* 
turns  to  the  State  Board  of  Equalization  on  the  basis  of 
which  the  franchise,  roadbed,  track  and  rolling  stock  were 
valued  and  the  value  apportioned  among  the  counties  for 
the  levy  of  general  property  taxes.  The  new  law  increase* 
the  authority  of  the  state  board  and  restricts  local  assess- 
ment to  property  not  used  for  railroad,  telegraph  or  tele- 
phone business.  The  county  assessors  meet  annually  at  the 
state  capitol  and  elect  of  their  number  13  assessors  to  constitute 
the  State  Board  of  Assessors.  The  assessors  from  counties  of 
the  first  class  elect  1  member  of  the  state  board,  from  counties 
of  the  second  class  2  members,  from  counties  of  the  third  class 
o  members,  from  counties  of  the  fourth  class  5  members  and 
from  counties  of  the  fifth  class  2  members.  It  is  the  duty  of 
the  State  Board  of  Assessors  to  assess  property  of  railway,  fast 
freight,  express,  telegraph,  telephone  and  car  companies,  but 
property  owned  by  railway  companies  and  not  used  for  the 
convenient  and  proper  operation  of  the  railway  is  assessed  as 
heretofore  by  the  local  assessors. 

Street  railways  are  also  exempt  from  assessment  by  the  state 
board.  The  corporations  affected  are  required  to  furnish  the 
State  Board  of  Assessors  information  concerning  physical  con- 
dition of  property,  shares,  bonds,  earnings,  etc.  The  basis  of 
assessment  of  interstate  railroad,  telegraph  and  telephone  com- 
panies is  the  proportion  of  milage  within  the  state.  The 
basis  of  assessment  of  express,  sleeping  car,  palace  car  and 
fast  freight  companies  is  the  proportion  of  the  total  railway 
milage  within  the  state  over  which  the  company  does  business 
to  the  total   railway  milage  wherever  situated;  but  the  State 
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ml  of  Assessors  may  make  deductions  for  property  in  other  Taxation 
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tes  or  territories  not  connected  directly  with  the  operation  .ervtee 
the  corporate  business.     Each  county  may  assess  and  tax  a  ^ornpim" 
■t  of  the  total  value  of  the  property  of  each  railway,  telc- 
iph   and   telephone  company   proportionate   to   the   milage 
:hin  the  county. 

The  framers  of  this  law  stated  their  great  aim  to  be  the 
luring  of  equality  and  uniformity  in  taxation.  All  corpora- 
ls are  to  be  assessed  on  the  total  value  of  their  property  of 
latever  kind. 

In  arriving  at  the  value  of  the  property  owned  by  any  corpo- 
tion,  foreign  or  domestic,  not  only  its  tangible  property, 
lether  it  be  within  the  state,  or  partly  within  and  partly 
thout  this  state,  shall  be  looked  to  by  the  assessors  and  State 
>ard  of  Equalization,  but  its  intangible  property,  such  as  spe- 
ll privileges,  rights  of  way,  franchises,  contracts,  rights  and 
ligations,  shall  be  considered,  that  is  to  say:  the  entire  busi- 
es, plant  or  enterprise,  of  such  corporation  shall  be  valued  as 
mit,  and  every  element,  subject  or  consideration  wherein  the 
e  is  in  inseparable  combination  with  a  whole,  of  which  It  forms 
part,  and  which  gives  to  the  corporation  property  an  added 
lue  for  the  purposes  of  income  or  sale,  shall  be  considered  in 
ing  the  value  for  taxable  purposes. 

In  Indiana  ['01  ch.  81]  the  existing  method  of  taxing  railroads 

actual  value  by  a  state  board  has  been  extended  to  electric 

ids,  and  in  Missouri  ['01  p.  223-25]  this  method  has  been  ex- 

lded  to  telephone  companies.     A  few  states  have  revised  and 

Teased  existing  taxes  on  gross  receipts  but  none  have  substi- 

ted  that  system  for  the  ad  valorem.     In  taxing  railroads  34 

ites  at  present  levy  taxes  on  actual  value  of  property,  or  of 

operty  and  franchise,  as  determined  by  a  state  board,  but  3 

these  states  supplement  this  with  a  tax  on  gross  receipts. 

the  taxation  of  telephone,  telegraph,  car  and  express  com- 

nies,  s]>ecific  taxes  of  various  kinds  are  much  more  common.1 


For  a  brief  summary  of  existing  legislation  on  the  subject  see  McCrea, 
C  Taxation  of  Transportation  Companies,  TT.  S.  industrial  commission 
;x>rt,  0:1045. 
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tool  or-  TENDENCIES  OF  SCHOOL  LEGISLATION  IN  1901 

nidation 

id  super-  ORGANIZATION  AND  SUPERVISION 

JAMKS    RL'SSKLL    PARSONS    JR    M.A.    SECRETARY    UNIVERSITY    OP 

STATE  OF  NEW  YORK  ,ii 

At  the  Paris  exposition  of  1900  European  educators  express 
the  opinion  that  the  educational  exhibit  of  the  United  State! 
was  not  only  admirable  in  sections  and  detail,  but  would  1 
viewed  as  a  whole  show  a  surprising  unity  in  American  edited 
tion,  with  a  more  complete  correlation  of  parts  than  they  hat 
ever  before  imagined.  This  unity  not  only  appears  to  a  carefti 
student  of  the  American  system  but  is  one  of  the  evident  object 
toward  which  yearly  legislation  more  or  less  consciously  tendi 

Legislation  in  1901  showed  significant  tendencies  in  organisfl 
tion  and  supervision.  Relations  of  districts,  towns  and  conn 
ties  underwent  changes  in  many  cases,  with  a  tendency  towari 
consolidation  of  minor  subdivisions.  Supervision  of  teachen 
and  school  officers  tended  as  in  previous  years  toward  furthtei 
centralization.  Attendance  requirements  were  made  more  rigM 
in  some  states.  State  and  local  provision  for  the  support  oJ 
schools  showed  a  liberal  increase.  Specially  noticeable  wert 
the  extension  of  secondary  education,  the  multiplication  of  fitt 
libraries  and  the  increase*  of  instruction  in  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts.  ' 

The  consolidation  of  schools  took  several  special  forms,  li 
Indiana1'1  a  law  was  enacted  to  the  effect  that  on  petition  of  tie 
majority  of  voters  in  a  district,  trustees  might  consolidate 
schools  in  the  same  township.  In  Kansas2  permission  was  givei 
to  districts  with  the  consent  of  the  county  superintendent  to 
close  their  own  schools  and  pay  for  the  transportation  of  their 
children  to  other  schools  of  their  selection.  Several  othtt 
states'  enacted  laws  sjM'cifving  that  districts  or  townships  il 
which  schools  are  suspended  or  abandoned  may  provide  for  th< 
conveyance  at  public  expense  of  children  to  and  from  oth£ 
schools,  as  lias  been  done  for  some  time  in  New  York.  Penney 
vania4  granted  permission  to  townships  in  which  districts  wer 
consolidated  to  establish  high  schools  with  courses  of  not  lef 
than  two  rears. 


eSujHT'mr  fiirures  refer  to  notes,  on  n.  S:» -K-t. 
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Laws  were  passed  regarding  the  qualifications  of  leachers  and  Schoolop- 
others  to  regulate  the  health  of  school  children.     A  movement  ana  aaper- 
toward   the  establishment  of  high   standards  for  teachers  is  v,"lon 
easily  discerned.     An  Alabama6  law  provides  that  holders  of 
diplomas  or  certificates  from  normal  schools  or  colleges  must 
fake  the  regular  state  examinations.     In  North  Carolina6  laws 
granting  immunity  from  examination  were  repealed.     Kansas7 
WOW  compels  applicants  for  the  third  grade  certificate  to  be 
examined  in  first  grade  subjects  except  bookkeeping,  natural 
philosophy  and  civil  government  and  raises  the  required  per- 
centage.   At   the   same   time   normal   school   credentials   are 
honored  by  California8  and  Minnesota.9    Pennsylvania10  moves 
in  the  direction  of  interstate  comity  in  the  recognition  of  normal 
school  diplomas  and  permanent  certificates  granted  in  other 
states.     Wisconsin11  declares  bv  statute  that  the  standard  of 
\  attainment  set  by  county  superintendents  for  applicants  for 
i  certificates  must  meet  the  approval  of  the  state  superintendent. 

i 

I  In  this  provision  is  seen  the  tendency  to  concentrate  supervisory 
jr  authority.  It  appears  also  in  provisions  such  as  that  of  North 
K  Dakota12  requiring  that  the  answer  papers  in  county  examina- 
tions be  marked  under  the  direction  of  the  state  superintendent, 
it  has  been  the  custom  in  New  York.  Several  states  13  as  well  as 
tie  territory  of  New  Mexico14  passed  laws  in  the  interests  of 
uniformity  and  central  control,  which  provide  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  questions  by  a  general  board  for  use  in  county  examina- 
tions. Similar  in  character  is  Michigan's15  provision  that  the 
ttate  superintendent  of  public  instruction  may  prepare  a  state 
course  of  study  for  district  schools  and  outlines  for  use  in 
teachers  institutes. 

In  provisions  for  the  selection  of  textbooks  a  desire  to  secure 
•niformity  and  some  stability  is  noticeable.  In  Nevada16 
the  Legislature  takes  into  its  own  hands  the  business  of  adopt- 
ing uniform  series  of  textbooks.  In  North  Carolina17  the  State 
Board  of  Education  is  constituted  a  textbook  commission,  the 
books  selected  to  be  used  five  years  without  change.  The  state 
•f  Washington18  created  district  and  county  textbook  commis- 
fions.  In  Kansas19  the  state  commission  is  empowered  to  ap- 
prove apparatus  to  be  sold  to  schools  of  preacademic  grade. 
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school  or-  Meanwhile  the  requirements  of  school  attendance  have  be- 
and  auper-  come  more  rigid  in  some  states.20  Colorado  and  Nebraska  made 
tuion  provision  for  truant  schools.     Two  states  and  a  territory  en- 

acted laws  relating  to  the  school  census.31  Two22  passed  laws 
to  provide  for  a  longer  year's  attendance.  An  important 
measure  which  will  doubtless  encourage  action  in  other  states 
is  the  New  Jersey23  act  basing  apportionment  of  school  money 
on  aggregate  attendance. 

The  supervision  of  children  in  some  states34  now  extends  more 
particularly  to  sanitary  and  hygienic  conditions.  California 
has  made  it  unlawful  to  require  more  than  20  recitations  a  week 
of  any  students  in  secondary  schools  and  to  compel  any  gram- 
mar or  primary  school  pupils  under  15  years  of  age  to  study  at 
home.  New  Mexico  provided  that  persons  afflicted  with  tuber- 
culosis should  not  be  engaged  as  teachers  and  that  on  complaint 
a  certificate  of  health  must  be  produced  by  a  teacher.  New 
ITampshire  extended  to  private  and  parochial  schools  the  pro- 
vision that  no  unvaccinated  child  who  had  not  had  the  smallpox 
should  attend.  Since  1888  the  Massachusetts  law  has  required 
the  ventilation  of  factories  and  school  buildings  and  though  this 
law  is  not  yet  fully  obeyed  it  is  significant  that  mortality  from 
measles,  scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria  was  in  the  case  of  each 
disease  l\Q4  less  in  the  nine  years  immediately  following  the 
enactment  of  this  law  than  in  the  same  time  immediately  before 
that  date. 

The  improvement  and  extension  of  educational  institutions 
in  1901  exhibited  three  highly  significant  phases:  the  wider  be- 
stowal  of  high  school  privileges,  the  increase  and  elevation  of 
schools  for  the  training  of  teachers  and  enlarged  provisions  for 
scientific  and  other  special  forms  of  instruction. 

Several    states25    enacted    laws    which    empower    districts, 
towns  or  counties  to  establish  high  schools  under  a  restriction 
requiring  the  approval  of  qualified  electors.     Others36  framed 
legislation  to  allow  the  formation  of  union  districts  for  the  sake 
of  establishing  high  schools.     Some  states  legislated  in  the  in- 
terests of  free  high  school  privileges,  increasing  the  state  ap- 
propriation to  pay  the  tuition  elsewhere  of  children  that  live  in 
towns  without   high  schools,-7  or  providing  that  the  tuition  of 
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students  attending  high  schools  in  other  districts  than  their  Scboo! « 
own  but  in  the  same  county  be  paid  by  the  county,28  or  that  andinp 
towns  which  do  not  maintain  high  schools  pay  for  residents  in  vi"ion 
Attendance  elsewhere,39  or  that  academies  giving  instruction 
equivalent  to  that  in  free  high  schools  be  entitled  to  state 
grants.30    New  York51  increased  by  $30,270  and  Wisconsin32  by 
|50,000  the  grants  to  secondary  schools. 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  California33  Legislature  looks 
toward  an  amendment  of  the  state  constitution  to  provide  for 
public   high  schools  in   the    public   school    system,   such   high 
schools  to  be  maintained  by  a  special  state  school  tax  to  be 
levied  for  their  support.     Should  this  amendment  be  adopted 
it  would  introduce  into  the  state  of  California  a  condition  en- 
tirely analogous  to  that  which  has  long  prevailed  in  New  York 
state,  i.  e.  a  special  fund  for  the  support  of  secondary  education 
to  be  administered  for  no  other  purpose.     This  would  effectually 
answer  the  charge  sometimes  made  that  funds  which  should  go 
for  the  maintenance  of  elementary  schools  are  perverted  to  the 
support  of  schools  for  the  few.     In  Missouri  a  law  was  enacted 
providing  for  the  formation  of  consolidated  school  districts  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  both   primary  and   high  schools 
directly  in  line  with  the  union  school  law  of  New  York. 

The  year  saw  an  advance  in  the  number  and  resources  of 
schools  for  teachers.  Florida34  voted  to  give  |4500  in  1901  and 
also  in  1902  to  establish  and  support  a  scholarship  for  each 
county  in  the  state  normal  school,  and  $5000  a  year  to  maintain 
an  industrial  and  normal  department  in  the  school  at  St  Peters- 
burg. The  same  state36  made  provision  for  training  teachers 
in  summer  schools.36  New  Hampshire37  increased  her  normal 
school  appropriation  and  Delaware38  her  allowance  for  the 
colored  teachers  state  institute. 

Many  states  made  new  provision  for  teaching  agriculture39 
and  the  mechanic40  or  industrial41  arts,  affording  instruction  in 
mining,42  imparting  manual  dexterity43  or  promoting  scientific 
and  historic  investigation.  North  Carolina44  vested  in  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  the  control  of  her  College  of  agriculture 
and  the  mechanic  arts.  Domestic  economy45  and  business  sci- 
ence46 were  not  overlooked  in  arrangements  for  new  studies. 
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School  or-    South   rarolina47   and    Wyoming48   created    the  office   of  state 

ranisation 

indinper-  geologist  (a  nioveiueiit  ill  which  New  York  look  the  first  step); 
riaion  -y(,w    moxjco49    iXUi\    Texas™    provided    for    geologic    surveys, 

Alabama51  for  issuing  geologic  bulletins  and  reports.  Ala- 
bama52 and  South  Dakota53  established  departments  of  history, 
while  five  states54  made  or  authorized  appropriations  to  histor- 
ical societies  or  enlarged  their  regular  appropriations. 

Closely  related  to  legislation  in  the  interest  of  agriculture 
and  of  science  were  the  efforts  of  state  Legislatures  to  give 
an  impulse  to  nature  study,55  or  to  secure  the  instruction  of 
vonth  in  humane  treatment  of  animals.56 

The  messages  of  the  governors  of  the  different  states  touch 
often  in  an  interesting  way  on  problems  relating  to  school 
organization.  Specially  noticeable  is  the  discussion  of  Got. 
McRweeney  of  South  Carolina  (Jan.  14,  1902)  in  which  he  takes 
up  the  question  of  compulsory  education.  "The  objector  to 
compulsory  education,''  he  says,  "  will  urge  that  every  parent 
has  the  right  to  determine  what  education  shall  be  given  his 
own  child  and  that  the  state  has  no  right  to  interfere  in  the 
affairs  of  the  family.  When  a  contagious  disease  invades  the 
state,  no  question  of  this  kind  is  raised,  but  the  state  takes 
measures  to  stamp  out  the  disease  and  asks  not  for  permission 
to  establish  a  quarantine  against  the  spread  of  the  malady.  The 
two  cases  are  similar.  Ignorance  is  the  wrorst  of  diseases,  and 
the  state  has  the  right  to  require  that  the  children  shall  be 
brought  up  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  best  possible  citizens." 
Gov.  Tyler  of  Virginia  writes  (Dec.  4,  1901)  that  William 
and  Mary  college  is  the  only  one  in  the  state  that  admits  no 
compromise  in  the  redemption  of  the  pledge  to  the  state  from 
its  graduates  that  they  will  teach  two  years  in  the  public 
schools.  This  statement  suggests  the  inquiry  as  to  whether  wc 
should  not  do  much  for  our  teaching  force  in  this  country,  ash 
done  in  other  civilized  countries,  by  following  the  plan  in  force 
at  William  and  Mary  college  in  institutions  for  teachers 
either  supported  or  maintained  by  the  state.  Gov.  Smith  of 
Maryland  tells  us  (Jan.  1,  1002)  that  1(5  counties  of  the  state 
have  now  established  manual  training  schools  under  the  law 
by  which  one  school  in  a  county  may  receive  an  annual  appro- 
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iation  of  |1500  for  manual  training.    At  the  same  time  he  scitooior. 
commends  an  amendment  to  the  law  so  that  other  graded  or  ana  Bapci 
jh  schools  may  receive  a  portion  of  the  appropriation,  as  in  vUlon 
i  judgment  the  amount  is  in  excess  of  that  necessary  to  main 
n  a  single  school,  specially  after  the  first  cost  of  equipment 
9  been  met. 

The  growth  which  this  review  illustrates  is  not  confined 
thin  narrow  limits,  nor  does  it  follow  a  rigid  pattern.  Yet 
tendency  is  toward  the  attainment  of  as  high  a  degree  of 
ity  in  our  American  school  system  #s  is  consistent  with  its 
rying  needs. 


Ind.  '01  ch.20O. 

Kan.  '01  ch.306. 

Wis.  '01  ch.351;  Minn.  '01  ch.262;  Pa.  '01  ch.77. 

Pa.  '01  ch.77. 

Ala.  '00  p.91. 

N.  C.  '01  ch.535. 

Kan.  '01  ch.394. 

Cal.  '01  ch.229. 

Minn.  '01  ch.160. 

Pa.  '01  ch.150. 

Wis.  '01  ch.439. 

X.  D.  '01  ch.86. 

Ala.  '01  p.  114;  Wy.  '01  ch.57;  U.  '01  cb.94-95. 

N.  M.  '01  ch.27. 

Mich.  '01  ch.31. 

Nev.  '01  ch.38. 

N.  C.  '01  ch.l. 

Wash.  '01  (extra)  ch.5. 

Kan,  '01  ch.30a 

Me.  '01  ch.185;  id.  '01  p.85;  S.  D. '01  ch.113;  N.  Y.  '01  ch.188;  Col.  '01 

6;  Neb.  '01  ch.70. 

Cal.  '01  ch.47;  Ari.  R.  S.  '01  p.1461;  Ct.  '01  ch.82. 

ala.  '01  p.209;  N.  C.  '01  ch.543. 

N.  J.  '01  ch.179. 

Cal.  '01  ch.238;  Ot  '01  ch.40;  Mich.  '01  ch.146;  N.  II.  '01  ch.19;  N.  M. 

2h.3,  '01  ch.43;  Nev.  '01  ch.92. 

Mich.  '01  ch.144;  Okl.  '01  ch.28  art.l;  Or.  '01  p.144;  U.  '01  ch.82. 

[U.  '01  p.296;  Mo.  '01  p.249;  Neb.  '01  ch.64. 

Mass.  '01  ch.44. 

tfeb.  '01  ch.63. 

K.H.  '01  ch.96;  Wis.  '01  ch.188. 

life.  '01  ch.148. 

K.Y.  »01  ch.498. 

KTIs.  '01  ch.345. 

2al.  '01  p.948. 
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looior-        «Fla.  '01  ch.113,  ch.144. 
alsatlon        »Fla    >01  Ch.ll2. 

"Me.  '01  r.188. 
"X.  H.  '01  ch.52. 
"Del.  '01  ch.116. 

"Kan.  '01  ch.220;  Mo.  '01  p.257;  Okl.  '01  ch.31  art.3;  Wash.  '01  cb 
Wis.  '01  ch.199,  ch.288. 
40 Okl.  '01  ch.31  art.3;  Pa.  '01  ch.7;  S.  D.  '01  ch.14. 
41 N.  C.  '01  ch.723;  Pa.  '01  ch.504. 
°Ala.  '01  p.208;  S.  D.  '01  ch.20;  U.  '01  ch.33. 
uCal.  '01  ch.101;  Me.  '01  ch.234;  Pa.  '01  ch.143. 
44  N.  C.  '01  ch.t>50. 
46 Wis.  '01  ch.199;  Cal.  '01  ch.101. 
"Cal.  '01  ch.101;  Mino.  '01  ch.148. 

47  S.  C.  '01  ch.395. 

48  Wy.  '01  ch.45. 
•  N.  M.  '01  ch.79. 
"Tex.  '01  ch.28. 
81  Ala.  '00  p.54. 
"Ala.  '01  p.126. 
"S.  D.  '01  ch.135. 
"Ind.  '01  ch.233;  Mich.  '01  ch.164;  Or.  '01  p.155;  Pa.  '01  ch.182;  1 

'01  ch.155. 

"Cal.  '01  ch.238;  Neb.  '01  ch.66;  Nev.  '01  ch.47. 
"Col.  '01  ch.  96;  S.  D.  '01  ch.116;  Wy.  '01  ch.8. 
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COMMON   SCHOOLS1  Commc 

■chooli 

WILLIAM   T.   HARRIS    LL.D.    UNITED   STATES   COMMISSIONER   OF 

EDUCATION 

By  way  of  a  review  of  the  legislation  on  the  common  schools 
the  past  year,  I  would  call  special  attention  to  the  laws  which 
relate  to  the  consolidation  of  rural  schools  in  sparsely  settled 
districts  and  the  transportation  of  pupils.    I  have  brought  for- 
ward this  important  movement  in  my  annual  report  for  many 
years.    1  had  had  special  experience  with  it  in  the  town  of  Con- 
cord Mass.  where  I  was  a  member  of  the  school  committee  and 
where  the  consolidation  of  schools  had  been  first  experimented 
with  in  the  early  seventies.    It  was  found  there,  and  subse- 
quently found  in  other  places  where  the  device  was  adopted,  that 
the  cost  of  transportation  is  not  nearly  so  great  as  the  cost  of 
maintaining  extra  schools  or  providing  for  extra  teachers  for 
the  sake  of  small  quotas  of  pupils,  and  that  on  the  other  hand 
the  small  quotas  of  pupils,  scattered  about  in  remote  districts, 
lose  the  best  part  of  their  education  which  would  come  to  them 
by  association  with  larger  masses  of  pupils  who  are  to  be  their 
fellow  citizens  in  later  life.    They  lose  still  more  on  the  part  of 
instruction  in  classes.    Class  instruction  in  well  graded  schools 
teaches  habits  of  study  while  individual  instruction  fails  in  this 
respect.    The  teacher  of  the  ungraded  school  can  not  afford  to 
give  more  than  five  minutes  on  an  average  to  each  recitation 
and  can  not  probe  the  pupil's  work  by  cross-questioning  suffi- 
ciently to  show  him  the  defects  of  his  individual  preparation. 
All  this  and  many  other  good  things  may  be  easily  secured  in 
the  well  graded  school.    The  school  in  the  sparsely  settled  dis- 
tricts can  not  classify  its  pupils,  but  must  in  the  main  hear  indi- 
vidual recitations.    The  school  in  the  village  center  of  the  town 
can  have  its  200  to  600  pupils  and  can  secure  classes  of  sufficient 
size  to  economize  the  time  of  the  teacher  and  make  the  work 
of  the  pupil  far  more  profitable  to  himself.     I  call  attention  then 
to  acts  of  1901  in  Indiana,  Kansas,  Minnesota,  Missouri  and 
Nebraska,  as  indicating  the  spread  of  legislation  through  the 

*See  also  Comparative  Summary  and  Index,  1901,  no.  164-520. 
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states  on  this  important  point,  providing  for  the  consolidation 
of  small  schools.1 

The  next  point  is  the  increase  of  the  provision  for  kindergar 
ten  instruction  and  instruction  to  children  under  the  age  of  sh 
years.  This  is  of  special  importance  because  of  the  continued 
growth  of  cities  and  the  unavoidable  formation  of  slums  which 
is  incident  to  city  life.  Nothing  yet  invented  is  equal  to  the 
kindergarten  for  the  instruction  and  nurture  in  right  habits  and 
views  of  life  of  the  children  of  the  slums.  [See  Comparativt 
Summary  and  Index,  1901,  no.  512-18].  The  importance  ol 
having  a  proper  training  on  the  part  of  the  kindergarten  teachei 
is  not  fully  appreciated  throughout  the  country  and  hence  th€ 
act  of  Wisconsin,  fixing  qualifications  for  kindergarten  teacher* 
in  three  grades  with  regard  to  their  certificates,  etc.,  is  of  greal 
interest. 

Another  point  of  great  importance  is  the  question  of  the  right 
to  confer  degrees,  most  states  incorporating  any  and  all  parties 
applying  for  the  right  to  establish  a  school  of  higher  instruction 
or  a  professional  school  and  giving  them  the  right  to  confer 
degrees  ad  libitum.  Pennsylvania  ['01  ch.  13]  has  amended 
chapter  244  of  1895  by  requiring  the  colleges  heretofore  incorpo 
rated  to  file  with  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  s 
statement  of  f  100,000  assets  previous  to  obtaining  the  right  tc 
confer  degrees.  It  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped  that  all  the  states  in 
the  Union  will  adopt  stringent  laws  with  reference  to  the  con 
ferring  of  degrees  and  especially  with  reference  to  the  con 
ferring  of  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  or  of  dentistry. 

The  enormous  increase  of  free  public  high  schools,  in  th« 
United  States  in  recent  years  causes  one  to  look  with  interest  ai 
the  new  laws  with  reference  to  high  schools  and  especially  witJ 
reference  to  high  school  provision  for  children  in  towns  tha' 
can  not  afford  to  establish  high  schools  themselves.  The  num 
her  of  public  high  schools  increased  from  something  less  thai 
50  in  1800  to  2523  in  1890,  and  during  the  10  years  from  1890  t< 
1900,  they  increased  to  6005.  The  acts  of  New  Hampshire  [*0: 
ch.  96],  Oklahoma  ['01  ch.  28,  art.  1],  Oregon  ['01  p.  144],  Penn 
sylvania    ['01  ch.  77],  Utah    [?0l   ch.  82],  and  Wisconsin   ['0. 

1  See  Comparative  Summaryand  Index.  1901,  no.  184-87,  191,  194,  106. 
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ch.  188],  show  the  progress  of  this  movement  in  different  parts  common 
of  the  country.     The  law  of  New  Hampshire  requires  a  town  not 
maintaining  a  high  school  to  pay  the  tuition  of  its  residents  who 
are  obliged  to  attend  high  school  elsewhere,  and  also  makes  pro- 
vision for  a  state  fund  to  pay  tuition  in  high  schools. 

A  further  item  of  great  importance  is  the  provision  to 
lengthen  the  school  term  in  the  rural  districts  [Mon.  '01  p.  12; 
Neb.  '01  ch.  69],  The  statistics  of  the  nation  show  that  the 
average  school  term  has  increased  from  130  days  in  1881  to  145 
days  in  1900.  This  increase  is  coincident  with  the  growth  of 
cities.  Nearly  all  cities  and  large  villages  have  a  session  of  9 
or  10  months  uniformly. 

It  is  noticeable,  too,  that  certain  states  are  permitting  their 
large  cities  to  increase  their  rate  of  taxation.  This  fact  is  due 
to  the  changing  of  the  assessment  of  cities  to  a  smaller  rate 
upon  the  actual  value  of  property  in  order  to  equalize  the  basis 
of  taxes  in  cities  to  the  basis  adopted  by  the  state  as  a  whole. 
With  the  diminishing  of  the  rate  of  assessment  on  total  valua- 
tion the  revenues  derivable  for  schools  which  are  in  most  cities 
not  allowed  to  exceed  a  given  maximum,  have  proved  insufficient 
to  support  the  schools  at  a  high  standard  of  proficiency. 

There  is  visible  another  important  direction  in  school  legisla- 
tion. It  is  beginning  to  take  up  with  efficiency  the  question  of 
local  political  influence.  Laws  are  being  passed  to  forbid  school 
directors  from  hiring  their  relatives  as  teachers  [Ark.  '01 
ch.205;  Kan.  '01  ch.304;  Mich.  '01  ch.62;  W.  Va.  '01  ch.71]. 

Lastly,  the  question  of  compulsory  attendance  has  been  for 
the  past  30  years  a  live  question  in  the  schools  of  the  United 
States.  Up  to  1900,  31  states  had  already  adopted  compulsory 
laws  of  one  kind  and  another.  Connected  with  the  question  of 
compulsory  laws  is  the  question  of  limiting  employers  as  to 
receiving  into  their  manufactories  children  wrho  have  not 
attended  school  a  prescribed  minimum  of  months  within  the 
jear.  Laws  on  this  and  kindred  subjects  have  been  enacted 
during  1901  in  Colorado  [ch.  98],  Idaho  [p.85],  Indiana  [ch.209], 
Maine  [ch.  185],  Michigan  [ch.  83],  Minnesota  [ch.  156],  Ne- 
braska [ch.  70],  New  York  [ch.  188],  Pennsylvania  [ch.335], 
8o«th  Dakota  [ch.  113],  Vermont  [ch.  27],  Wisconsin  [ch.  251] 
and  Washington  [ch.  177]. 
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lyh  HIGH  SCHOOLS^ 

.'ItOOlB 

ELMER   ELLSWORTH    BROWN     PH.D.    PROFESSOR   OP    EDUCATION,  UNI- 
VERSITY  OP   CALIFORNIA 

The  legislation  of  the  past  few  years  shows  notable  progress 
toward  universality  of  provision  for  secondary  education.  Mas- 
sachusetts led  the  way  with  its  triad  of  enactments  providing 
for  (1)  compulsory  establishment  of  high  schools  in  towns  of  a 
certain  population,  (2)  establishment  of  high  schools  in  smaller 
towns  on  local  initiative,  and  (3)  payment  out  of  public  funds 
of  the  tuition  fees  of  students  living  in  towns  not  provided  with 
high  schools,  who  may  go  to  other  towns  for  such  schooling. 
Recent  legislation  in  other  states  has  not  followed  the  compul- 
sory provision  of  the  Massachusetts  law.  But  liberal  provisions 
have  been  adopted,  (1)  enabling  communities  to  establish  high 
schools  at  will,  either  singly  or  in  combination  with  other  com- 
munities, or  through  the  action  of  some  larger  unit  of  admin- 
istration, as  the  county;  and  (2)  making  it  possible  for  qualified 
students  living  in  communities  which  do  not  support  a  high 
school  to  secure  an  education  of  secondary  grade,  at  public 
expense  so  far  as  tuition  fees  are  concerned. 

Within  ihe  past  year,  Michigan  ["01  eh.  144]  has  adopted  an 
act   enabling  rural  townships  to  establish  and  maintain  high 
schools  on  petition  of  one  third  of  their  taxpayers  and  a  major- 
ity \oie  of  their  electors.     Montana   ["01  p.  6]  has  recast  the 
law    of    IS;*!*    relating    to    county    high    schools.      Oklahoma 
,  "01  eh.  -S  art.  I "  has  provided  for  the  setting  up  of  high  schools 
in  countits  haxing  rtiHH*  inhabitants.     Oregon  ["01  p.  144]  has 
proxided  by  permissive  !cg:shi:ion  for  district  and  county  high 
schoo's.     lYr.ns\l\an:a    /»*l  ch.  77'   has  provided  for  township 
his:V.  st  V.oo'.s,  their  establishment  bving  conditioned  upon  peti- 
;ior.  ;iv.d  vo:s:!ar  \o:e.     In  this  as  in  sonir  other  recent  cases. 
:Ve  cs:ab"ish:uen:  of  a  high  sohoo!  is  connected  by  the  statute 
\v::V.   :V,e   *-ov.so/da:io;:   of  shoe's  ar.d  the  transportation  of 
;».:: '  s  •■■"•   V '*     ^    cv.wse      l:.\V.    /••I   »:h.  >iT   has  reduced  the 
povv.Vw*."^     "■••',  ef  a  s*-Voo"  evs::i  :  -.  ;:;;vwered  to  establish  a 
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In  California,  since  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  of  1879,  Hl«li 

schools 

the  high  schools  have  had  to  get  on  as  best  they  could  without 
aid  from  the  funds  of  the  state.  By  that  instrument  the  benefit 
of  the  state  school  fund  and  the  state  school  tax  is  limited  to 
the  elementary  schools,  while  at  the  same  time  the  high  schools 
are  expressly  recognized  as  a  part  of  the  state  school  system. 
The  Legislature  of  1901  [Cal.  '01  ch.  146]  submitted  to  the 
people  of  the  state  a  constitutional  amendment  enabling  the 
Legislature  to  extend  aid  to  high  schools  from  other  funds  than 
those  reserved  for  the  lower  schools.  The  vote  on  this  amend- 
ment will  be  taken  in  the  fall  of  1902.  This  Legislature  also 
passed  an  act  placing  the  control  of  the  granting  of  high  school 
teachers  certificates  in  the  hands  of  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion [Cal. '01  ch.  229]. 

New  provisions  for  the  payment  out  of  public  funds  of  the 
tuition  fees  of  nonresident  pupils  in  high  schools,  coming  from 
communities  not  maintaining  high  schools,  have  been  adopted 
in  Nebraska,  New  Hampshire  and  Wisconsin  [Neb.  '01  ch.  63; 
N.  H.  '01  ch.  96;  Wis.  '01  ch.  188]. 

Nebraska  had  provision  for  high  school  districts  as  far  back 
as  the  eighties.  In  the  revision  of  the  school  law  of  that  state 
in  1899,  it  was  enacted,  "That  all  regularly  organized  public 
high  schools  determined  by  the  state  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  to  be  properly  equipped  as  to  teachers,  appliances 
and  course  of  study,  shall  hereafter  be  open  to  attendance  by 
any  person  of  school  age  residing  outside  of  the  district,  resident 
of  the  state,  whose  education  can  not  profitably  be  carried  fur- 
ther in  the  public  school  district  of  his  residence."  Under  this 
statute,  the  approved  high  schools  were  to  receive  75c  per  pupil 
per  week,  from  public  funds,  for  all  nonresident  pupils  of  the 
sort  described  above,  who  might  be  instructed  in  those  schools. 
The  act  of  1901  [Neb.  '01  ch.  63]  renders  these  provisions  more 
erplicit.  "  Schools  having  no  more  than  eight  grades  or  years 
of  study  shall,"  according  to  this  new  enactment,  "  be  deemed 
common  schools,  and  schools  having  more  than  eight  grades 
fhall  be  deemed  high  schools."  It  may  be  remarked  in  passing 
hth*t  there  is  good  authority  against  such  limitation  of  the  sig- 
nification of  the  term  "  common  school,"  as  this  act  proposes. 
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■*ep  It  is  further  provided  that  the  county  shall  pay  for  the  eduea- 

tion  of  such  nonresident  students  the  actual  amount  which  such 
education  costs  the  district  maintaining  the  high  school,  pro- 
vided that  it  shall  not  in  any  case  pay  more  than  75c  a  week  .; 
per  pupil.    If  the  actual  cost  is  more  than  this  the  difference 
must  be  borne  by  the  parent  or  guardian  of  the  pupil.    Another    . 
new  provision  [Neb.  '01  ch.  63]  is  that  enabling  (not  requiring) 
counties  to  erect  such  portion  of  their  territory  as  may  not  be    , 
included  in  any  high  school  district,  into  "  the  adjunct  district  ., 
of  said  county,"  and  to  tax  such  adjunct  district  at  a  rate  not  ■, 
exceeding  two  mills  on  the  dollar,  for  the  payment  of  the  high 
school  fees  of  such  pupils  as  the  adjunct  district  may  send  to   :, 
the  high  schools  of  other  districts.  ij 

These  several  legislative  movements  are  indicative  of  the  new   jj 
purpose  which  has  been  dawning  upon  the  American  people —  ■-: 
the  purpose  to  make  secondary  education  accessible  to  every   . 
child  in  the  land  who  is  capable  of  doing  the  work  of  a  secondary 
school. 

HIGHER    EDUCATION    INCLUDING    LIBERAL    AND   PROFESSIONAL 

HENRY   L.  TAYLOR  PH.D.    UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 

i 

Professional  education  in  the  United  States.     In  April  1898  it 
was  determined  by  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  to    , 
continue  from  1891  to  date,  the  work  of  Dr  Raueh,  secretary  of    | 
the  Illinois  State  Board  of  Health,  entitled  Medical  Education,    . 
and  to  enlarge  it  by  extending  the  study  to  include  the  other 
learned  professions,  theology,  law,  dentistry,  pharmacy  and  vet- 
erinary medicine.     In  April  1900  the  seven  bulletins  were  com- 
pleted, and  a  bound  volume  was  exhibited  at  the  Paris  exposi- 
tion of  1900  to  which,  in  the  collective  award  made  the  Univer- 
sity was  accorded  a  grand  prize. 

A  constant  revision  of  the  work  is  in  progress,  but  it  has  been 
deemed  expedient  to  publish  the  revision  at  stated  periods  of 
five  veins  only.  However,  to  render  the  more  important  facts 
available,  the  Comparative  Summary  ami  Index  of  Legislation 
gave  t ho  legislation  alTecting  professional  education  in  the 
United  States  in  1900.     Advantage  is  now  taken  of  this  sepa- 
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rate  bulletin  to  revise  Professional  Education  in  the  United  States  Hl*i»er 

,  education 

and  to  bring  a  synopsis  of  the  requirements  for  admission  to 
the  practice  of  the  learned  professions  throughout  the  United 
8tates  down  to  Oct.  1, 1901. 

Classification.  The  field  of  this  review  will  be  enlarged 
somewhat  in  order  to  include  a  more  careful  analysis  of  the  sub- 
ject. It  falls  naturally  into  two  divisions:  (1)  arts  and  sci- 
ence, including  both  the  liberal  and  fine  arts  and  scientific 
institutions;  (2)  professional,  including  teaching,  law,  medicine, 
dentistry,  pharmacy  and  veterinary  medicine. 

Varying  standards.  There  is  no  national  authority  in  the 
United  States  that  prescribes  standards  for  degrees  or  for 
license  to  practise  the  professions.  Each  state  makes  its  own 
professional  laws.  As  a  result,  there  are  almost  as  many 
standards  as  there  are  political  divisions;  but  there  has  been 
extraordinary  progress,  specially  in  the  last  decade,  in  restrict- 
ive professional  legislation  and  in  the  admission  and  gradua- 
tion requirements  of  professional  schools  throughout  the 
United  States.  The  extraordinary  progress  of  this  decade  will 
more  plainly  appear  by  reference  to  the  more  centralized  school 
systems  of  France  and  Germany. 

The  difference  between  the  less  centralized  system  of  America 
and  the  more  highly  articulated  governmental  control  of 
Prance  is  illustrated  by  the  recent  development  of  secondary 
education  for  girls  and  the  normal  school  that  serves  to  pre- 
pare teachers  for  the  girls  schools. 

The  number  of  girls  to  graduate  from  the  normal  school  at 
Sevres  is  very  carefully  regulated  by  ministerial  act  to  conform 
to  the  number  of  teachers  necessary  for  the  girls  schools;  for 
the  license  to  teach  secured  from  the  normal  school  carries  with 
it  the  necessity  of  furnishing  a  position  in  which  to  teach.  This 
combined  relation  of  license  and  degree  has  worked  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  French  universities  and  led  during  the  past 
decade  to  the  dissolution  of  the  University  of  France  and  a 
modification  of  the  universities'  powers  whereby  degrees  can 
be  granted  without  the  licensing  provision. 

A  good  illustration  of  the  difference  between  American  and 
German  requirements  is  found  in  the  preparation  afforded  by 
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Higher  the  German  gymrwsien.  The  privileges  accorded  the  holders  oi 
the  maturity  certificates  from  the  German  gymnasien  are  admis- 
sion (1)  to  a  university  course  and  to  the  examinations  foi 
the  higher  service  of  state  and  of  church;  (2)  to  the  coarse  it 
architecture  and  mechanics  at  the  Royal  technical  superior 
schools,  to  the  non-Prussian  technical  superior  schools  and  to 
the  state  examinations  for  architect,  builder,  engineer  and 
machinist;  (3)  to  the  course  at  the  Royal  academies  of  mining, 
the  department  of  mining  in  the  Royal  technical  superior  school 
and  to  the  examinations  for  the  higher  positions  in  mining, 
smelting  and  salt  works;  (4)  to  the  course  in  the  Royal  acade- 
mies of  forestry,  to  the  examinations  for  the  higher  positions 
in  the  forestry  administration  and  to  the  mounted  hunting 
corps;  (5)  to  the  course  in  the  Royal  superior  schools  of  agri- 
culture, the  academy  of  agriculture,  the  departments  of  agri- 
culture at  the  universities,  and  to  the  examinations  for  teach- 
ers in  agricultural  schools;  (6)  to  the  academic  institute  of 
church  music  for  training  as  organist,  cantor  or  music  teacher 
for  higher  institutions  of  learning,  specially  for  teachers  sem- 
inaries; (7)  to  enter  as  "£lfcve"  the  higher  post  and  telegraph 
service  and  the  examinations  for  higher  postal  service. 

A  curious  commentary  on  the  value  of  degrees  appears  in  the 
fact  that  so  many  Germans  completing  the  requirements  for 
degrees  do  not  value  them  sufficiently  to  pay  the  final  fee, 
while  Americans  not  meeting  equivalent  requirements  secare 
German  degrees  in  far  greater  numbers. 

State  supervision.  Careful  attention  needs  to  be  given  to  the 
difference  between  a  license  and  a  degree,  the  one  carrying  with 
it  the  right  to  assume  a  title  which  is  evidence  of  scholastic 
ability,  the  other  the  right  to  enter  on  the  practice  of  a  profes- 
sion or  a  pursuit,  both  emanating  from  the  same  authority,  the 
state,  either  directly  or  through  intervening  mediums. 

As  foreigners  are  often  puzzled  to  account  for  the  diversity  i° 
our  legislation,  the  fact  is  again  emphasized  that  all  matters  of 
internal  police  control  are  left  exclusively  to  the  several  states, 
and  that  national  laws  regulating  professional  practice  cam  not 
be  enacted.  Hence  the  laws  of  the  United  States  will  be  silcprt 
concerning  licenses  and  degrees  except  in  so  far  as  they  -iflay 
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apply  to  the  District  of  Columbia  and  certain  recent  political  h**^** 

•  _       ,  education 

dependencies. 

In  thia  review,  then,  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  trace  uni- 
formly the  states'  action  both  in  conferring  the  right  to  enter 
on  the  practice  of  a  profession,  licensing,  and  the  right  to  claim 
mental  ability  requisite  for  licensure,  degrees.  The  political 
relations  of  Cuba  were  uncertain  when  Professional  Education 
in  the  United  States  was  published,  and  all  available  information 
concerning  Cuba  was  included.  In  this  review  Cuba  is  still 
included  among  the  55  political  divisions  of  the  United  States. 

Licensing.  The  requirements  for  admission  to  practise  a  pro- 
fession in  the  55  political  divisions  of  the  United  States  vary  as 
greatly  in  the  various  professions  as  the  political  divisions  differ 
ia  area,  extent,  population  and  importance.  However,  four  gen- 
eral items  appear  in  full  or  in  part  in  the  various  statutory 
requirements  for  licensing;  namely,  (1)  the  general  preliminary 
education  requirements;  (2)  the  professional  preparation;  (3)  the 
evidence  of  good  character;  (4)  the  licensing  fee. 

Items  3  and  4  are  so  seldom  given  in  the  statutes,  are  so  sub- 
ject to  variation  in  rules  and  regulations  and  are  so  readily 
attained  by  all  candidates  that  they  are  omitted  from  this 
review. 

Preliminary  general  education  for  licenses.  These  requirements 
are  given  uniformly  under  the  synopsis  of  requirements,  and  the 
changes  occurring  during  the  period  of  revision  can  be  deter- 
mined by  comparison  with  the  synopses  published  two  years 
ago. 

Preliminary  general  education  for  degrees.    In  New  York  high 
standards  in  preliminary  general  education  are  demanded  both 
for  degrees  and  for  licenses,  and  in  each  case  the  question  of 
attainments  is  determined  by  a  central  authority,  the  University 
of  the  State  of  New  York.     As  a  rule  in  other  states  pro- 
fessional schools  conduct  their  own  entrance  examinations,  and 
the  tests  are  often  mere  matters  of  form,  even  though  the 
standards  may  appear  satisfactory  on  paper. 
J    Pdwer  to  confer  degrees.     Low  standards  in  many  professional 
achools  are  due  to  a  failure  to  subject  the  degree-conferring 
lower  to  strict  state  supervision.     Changes  have  occurred  in 
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meter        Louisiana,  laws  of  1900,  which  make  the  right  to  grant  degree! 

eduomtfon. 

permanent  as  -follows:  The  right  to  grant  literary  honor% 
degrees  or  diplomas  shall  continue  regardless  of  limitation  at 
time  placed  on  the  exercise  thereof  by  legislative  act  granting 
the  same;  in  Michigan,  laws  of  June  1899,  which  say  that 
except  licenses  issued  by  state  board  of  medical  examiners  and 
diplomas  issued  by  the  University  of  Michigan,  it  shall  be 
unlawful  for  any  person  or  corporation  except  a  legally  moors 
porated  and  reputable  college  of  medicine  and  surgery  requta 
ing  actual  attendance  on  the  course  of  study  of  not  less  than 
three  years,  to  issue  diplomas  setting  forth  or  implying  that 
the  holder  thereof  is  qualified  to  practise  medicine  or  surgery 
in  any  of  their  branches;  in  Pennsylvania,  law  of  March  190J, 
which  is  in  every  essential  detail  the  same  as  the  law  passed 
by  the  Legislature  of  1895,  the  only  changes  being  the  snbstfc 
tution  of  the  word  "  amendment "  for  the  word  "  act "  in  the 
original  law. 

Registration.  Degrees  in  arts  and  science  are  regulated  in 
New  York  state  by  Regents  ordinances  (under  careful  revision 
Jan.  1,  1902)  which  are  regulations  affecting  institutions,  asso- 
ciations or  individuals  brought  in  relation  with  the  University 
by  law.  Degrees  registered  by  the  University  of  the  State  of 
New  York  meet  three  classes  of  requirements: 

Class  1  Regents  ordinances  in  force  after  Jan.  1,  1905. 

Ordinance  59  provides  that  no  degree  shall  be  conferred  on 
students  matriculating  after  Jan.  1,  1905,  for  completion  of 
a  course  of  study  or  on  examination,  unless  the  candidate  haB 
as  a  preliminary  general  education  at:  least  a  four  year  high 
school  course1  or  its  full  equivalent  as  determined  by  the  Uni- 
versitv  rules. 

Class  2  Regents  ordinances  in  force  prior  to  Jan.  1,  1905. 

Ordinance  53  provides  that  no  diploma  shall  be  conferred 
which  does  not  represent  at  least  three  years  or  their  equiva- 
lent  of  work  of  a  grade  above  the  elementary  or  grammar 
school.  Ordinance  55  provides  that  the  bachelor's  degrees  in 
arts,  philosophy,  science  and  literature,  and  the  doctor's  degree' 
in  philosophy  shall  not  be  conferred  by  the  University  or  by 
any  institution  in  this  state  causa  honoris.     Ordinance  56  pro- 
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fides  that  no  degree  shall  be  conferred  in  this  state  on  exami-  H1«*er 

education 

ftation  without  completion  of  a  prescribed  course  of  which  at 
least  one  year  has  been  taken  in  regular  attendance  on  the 
astral  exercises  of  a  teaching  institution  registered  for  that 
iegree.  Ordinance  57  enumerates  the  symbols  of  degrees  as 
provided  in  §  33  of  the  University  law. 

Class  3  The  rules  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  admission  of 
attorneys  and  counselors  at  law.  During  the  period  under  revis- 
ion these  rules  have  been  modified  to  read  as  follows : 

Applicants  for  examination  for  admission  to  the  bar  are  to 
be  deemed  graduates  of  colleges  or  universities,  within  the 
meaning  and  intent  of  the  rules  for  the  admission  of  attorneys 
and  counselors  at  law,  when  they  have  successfully  completed 
a  course  of  college  instruction  that  requires  as  a  condition  of 
graduation  at  least  six  full  years  in  liberal  arts  and  science  in 
advance  of  a  completed  eight  year  elementary  course. 

The  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  may  issue  law  stu- 
dent certificates  on  substantial  equivalents  and  substitutes,  to 
be  defined  by  the  rules  of  the  University,  in  all  cases  not  pro- 
vided for  by  the  rules  for  the  admission  of  attorneys  arid  coun- 
selors at  law  now  in  force. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  and  the  Regents  of  the  University  of 
the  State  of  New  York  both  refuse  to  recognize  as  a  college  or 
university  an  institution  which,  though  taking  the  name,  in 
^ality  does  work  of  a  lower  grade.     Colleges  of  medicine,  phar- 
macy, dentistry,  business  colleges  and  all  similar  professional 
and  technical  schools  are  not  registered  as  colleges.     By  col- 
lege is  understood  an  institution  which  requires  for  admission 
fonr  years  of  academic  or  high  school  preparation  in  addition  to 
the  preacademic  or  grammar  school  studies,  and  which  gives 
four  full  years  of  college  instruction  as  a  condition  of  gradua- 
tion, class  1.    Institutions  with  courses  equivalent  to   three 
years  of  college  work  are  registered  in  class  2  when  they  require 
fonr  full  years  of  academic  preparation,  as  are  other  institu- 
tions that  admit  after  three  years  of  preparation  but  that 
require  a  minimum  of  four  years  of  college  work.     In  all  cases 
tie  total  of  high  school  and  college  work  must  not  be  less  than 
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aiarher         gjx  years  in  advance  of  grammar  school  studies  or  the  inatit^ 

Niucatfon. 

tion  can  not  be  registered  as  giving  a  full  college  course,  class  9L 

The  court  also  refuses  to  recognize  as  "study  in  a  college?, 

work  in  an  academic  or  lower  department  conducted  and  super; 

vised  by  a  college.    To  be  accepted  as  an  equivalent  by  the 

Regents  the  work  must  be  of  college  grade.  t 

Besides  the  institutions  of  higher  education  in  the  State  ojt 

New  York,  inspected  by  the  Regents,  institutions  in  other  stattf 

and  countries  are  registered  on  reliable  information  that  tip 

minimum  standard  is  fullv  met. 

An  approved  academic  course  follows  eight  years  of  comm<U 

school  or  preacademic  work  and  is  measured  in  years.     At  lent 

three  academic  subjects,   40  weeks,  five  periods  a  week,  48 

minutes  a  period,  75£  standing,  or  the  equivalent  are  require^ 

for  a  high  school  year;  many  students  take  four  subjects,  some 

five.  ./ 

Teaching 

The  attempt  to  include  the  profession  of  teaching  in  this  re- 
view has  led  to  the  accumulation  of  so  much  valuable  matter 
that  it  has  been  decided  to  issue  it  as  a  separate  bulletin  whick 
will  appear  as  a  bulletin  of  the  College  Department  entitled 
Professional  Etluvatum  in  the  I'nited  States.  Teaching.  j 

Law  \ 

Changes  in  the  laws  have  been  made  in  12  political  division*, 
since  l>ee.  I.  IStW.  viz,  Alaska,  Florida,  Iowa,  Maryland,  Minne- 
sota, New  Jersey.  North  Uakota.  Oregon,  Philippines,  Souft 
Dakota,  Virginia.  West  Virginia. 

Supervision.  In  the  following  political  divisions  admission  to 
the  bar  is  regulated  by  the  Supreme  Court  directly:  Alabama,: 
Arizona,  California.  District  of  Columbia,  Hawaii,  Idaho,  Indian 
'lYrritory  ^Chickasaw  nation.  Creek  nation*.  Louisiana,  Montana, 
Nebraska.  Nevada.  New  Hampshire.  New  Mexico.  North  Card- 
!:na.  North  Dakota.  Oregon.  Philippines.  South  Carolina,  South 
Dakota.  I'tah,  Virginia,  Washington;  by  the  Supreme  or  Superior 
Cvr.  jVroagh  a  state  board  of  examiners:  Colorado.  Connecti- 
!■■.?:.  FN:  Ma.  tu^ia,  llinois.  Iowa.  Massachusetts,  Minnesota, 
Ni-n   Jtr>o\.  Khode  Island,  Vermont.  Wisconsin,  Wyoming;  by 
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the  Supreme  Court  through  a  Chancery  Court:  Mississippi;  by  ^JSatt^ 
t  state  board  of  examiners  appointed  by  the  governor  on  recom- 
mendation of  the  Supreme  Court:  Maine,  Michigan;  by  a  judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court:  Indian  Territory  (Cherokee  and  Choctaw 
nations);  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  through  a  state  board  of  exam- 
iners: Maryland,  New  York,  West  Virginia;  by  the  courts  of  the 
state:  Arkansas,  Delaware;  by  the  judge  of  a  Record  Court: 
Indiana,  Oklahoma,  Pennsylvania;  by  the  District  Courts: 
Alaska,  Kansas,  Texas;  by  the  Supreme,  Circuit,  or  Court  of 
Appeals:  Missouri;  by  the  Circuit  or  Appellate  Courts:  Ken- 
tucky; by  two  judges  or  chancellors  or  the  faculty  of  any  law 
school  in  the  state:  Tennessee. 

'Women  admitted  to  practice.  In  16  political  divisions  the  laws 
specifically  state  that  women  are  admitted  to  practise,  viz, 
Alaska,  California,  Colorado,  Illinois,  Maine,  Massachusetts, 
Michigan,  Montana,  Nevada,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio, 
Oregon,  South  Dakota,  Washington,  Wisconsin. 

In  28  political  divisions  they  seem  by  inference  to  be  admitted, 
tb,  Arizona,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  District  of  Columbia, 
Florida,  Hawaii,  Idaho,  Indian  Territory,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana,  Maryland,  Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Missouri, 
Nebraska,  New  Hampshire,  New  Mexico,  North  Carolina,  North 
Dakota,  Oklahoma,  Pennsylvania,  Philippines,  South  Carolina, 
Utah,  West  Virginia,  Wyoming. 

•They  aeem  to  be  excluded  definitely  only  in  six  political  divi- 
sions, viz,  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Georgia,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Vir- 
ginia. Indiana's  constitution  provides  that  "  every  voter  .  .  . 
•hall  be  admitted  to  practise  law  .  .  ."  Though  women  are 
»ot  voters  in  Indiana  a  Supreme  Court  decision  holds  that  they 
*ne  not  excluded  from  practice. 

In  Rhode  Island  and  Vermont,  the  statutes  and  rules  are 
•Bent  and  no  woman  has  applied  for  admission;  no  informa- 
tion is  given  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico. 

Citizenship.  In  34  political  divisions  citizenship  is  required, 
vis,  Alabama,  Alaska,  Arkansas,  California,  Colorado,  Con- 
necticut, Hawaii,  Idaho,  Indian  Territory  (Cherokee  and  Chicka- 
saw nations),  Indiana,  Illinois,  Kansas,  Louisiana,  Maine,  Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan,  Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Montana,  Nebraska, 
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Higher         £jew  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  Mexico,  New  York,  North 

education  r  >  *  >  > 

Dakota,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Philippines,  Rhode  Island, 
South  Carolina,  Utah,  Washington,  Wyoming.  No  information 
is  found  for  the  remaining  political  divisions. 

Licentiates  of  other  states.    Alabama,  District  of  Columbia, 
Georgia,  Oregon  admit  licentiates  of  other  states,  and  Missis- 
sippi of  "  coterminous  "  states,  that  extend  similar  privileges; 
Alaska,  Idaho,  Kentucky,  Massachusetts,  Nevada,  Oklahoma) 
Philippines,  Utah,  Washington  arid  Wyoming,  admit  on  license 
to  practise  in  the  highest  court — Maine  and  Michigan,  in  addi- 
tion to  this,  require  the  recommendation  of  the  judges,  New 
Hampshire  and  Vermont  one  year's  practice,  Connecticut,  Del- 
aware, New  Mexico  and  Virginia  three  years'  practice,  Ohio 
and  Pennsylvania  five  years'  practice,  Louisiana  an  examina- 
tion in  state  law;  California  and  Montana  admit  on  license  to 
practise  in  the  highest  courts  of  a  sister  state  or  of  a  foreign 
country  where  the  statutes  are  based  on  the  common  law  of 
England;  New  Jersey  on  proof  of  "four  years'  study  and  prac- 
tice'' if  like  privileges  are  extended  to  its  attorneys;  Illinois, 
Nebraska,  South  Carolina  admit  on  license  to  practise  in  record 
courts;  Arizona   and   Texas   admit   on   license  to  practise  in  ] 
superior,  circuit,  or  district  courts;  Minnesota  admits  on  proof  ] 
of  live  years'  practice;  Tennessee  and  West  Virginia  admit  on  j 
proof  of  admission  to  practice — in  addition  to  this  Iowa  and   ! 
North    Dakota    require    one   year's   practice,   Wisconsin  two; 
North  Carolina  admits  on  one  year's  residence  or  a  testimonial 
of  moral  character  from  the  chief  magistrate  or  other  compe- 
tent  authoritv  in  the  state  or  countrv  of  former  residence; 
Rhode  Island  admits  on  three  years'  practice  with  six  months' 
practice  in  tin*  state,  or  10  years'  practice  outside  the  state; 
Maryland  admits  judges,  teachers  of  law,  and  practitioners  of 
live  years'   experience:  Colorado   admits  practitioners  of  the 
highest  court  of  another  state  or  an  American  citizen  entitled 
to  practise  in  a  foreign  country,  after  five  years'  practice,  New 
York  after  three;  Indian  Territory.  Cherokee  nation,  admits  an 
attorney  recognized  by  another  Indian  nation  and  vouched  for 
by  a  member  of  the  Cherokee  bar;  Hawaii  admits  licentiates 
of  the  highest  courts  of  foreign  states. 
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Philippines,   those   admitted   to   practise   in   United   States  Higher 
ftpurts  or  in  the  highest  court  of  any  political  division  may  be  edncmtIai1 
admitted  without  examination. 

There  seem  to  be  no  provisions  for  licentiates  of  other  states 
in  the  remaining  eight  political  divisions. 

Synopsis  of  requirements,  Oct.  1,  1901.  In  the  following  politi- 
cal divisions  law  school  diplomas  do  not  now  confer  the  right 
to  practise  law,  an  examination  being  required  by  statute  in 
fell  cases: 

Alaska  Indian  Ter.  Montana  Oregon 

Arizona  Choctaw  nat.   New  York  Philippines 

Arkansas  Iowa  North  Carolina  South  Dakota 

Colorado  Kentucky  North  Dakota     Utah 

Hawaii  Maine  Ohio  Virginia 

Idaho  Massachusetts    Oklahoma  Washington 

Wyoming 

The  following  require  for  admission  to  the  licensing 
examination: 

Colorado,  one  year  high  school,  two  years'  clerkship  or  study 
in  school. 

Iowa,  three  year  high  school  course,  three  full  years'  study 
i^  office  or  reputable  school. 

Maine,  three  years'  study  in  office  or  recognized  school. 
t  Montana,  two  full  years'  study  of  law. 

New  York,  three  year  high  school  course,  three  years'  study 
fa  office  or  law  school;  college  graduate,  two  years. 

North  Carolina,  12  months'  professional  study. 

North  Dakota,  two  full  years'  study  with  practitioner  in  this 
state  or  in  reputable  school  in  United  States. 

Ohio,  a  high  school  education,  three  full  years'  study  with 
practising  attorney  or  in  school. 

Oregon,  three  years'  study  of  law. 
s  Philippines,  the  Supreme  Court  may  require  law  study  for  a 
feed  period.    Rules  not  received  April  1. 

South   Dakota,   three  year  high   school   course,  three  year 
course  in  law  school  or  office. 
...Washington,  two  years'  regular  study  of  law. 
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liarher  Wyoming,  three  years'  study  in  law  school  or  office. 

tduemtfon 

The  following  require  the  licensing  examination  only: 

Arizona  Idaho  Massachusetts  Tennessee 

Arkansas  Indian  Ter.         Oklahoma  Utah 

Florida  Choctaw  nat.  Oregon  Virginia 

Hawaii  Kentucky  South  Dakota 

The  17  following  states  require  either  approyal  of  law 
diploma  or  examination  by  duly  qualified  authority: 

Alabama  Louisiana  Mississippi  Tennessee 

California  Maryland  Missouri  Texas 

Florida  Michigan  Nebraska  West  Virginia 

Georgia  Minnesota  South  Carolina  Wisconsin 
Kansas 

The  following,  requiring  either  approval  of  diploma  or  exam* 
ination,  admit  to  examination  on: 

Kansas,  two  years'  study,  the  last  with  attorney. 

Louisiana,  two  years'  study  of  law. 

Maryland,  three  years'  study  in  school  or  office. 

Michigan,  between  one  and  two  years'  high  school,  three 
years'  study  of  law. 

Minnesota,  about  two  thirds  year  high  school,  three  year** 
study  in  office  or  school. 

Nebraska,  two  years'  study  in  office  of  practising  attorney. 

West  Virginia,  two  years'  study  of  law. 

Wisconsin,  two  years'  study  of  law\ 

In  10  stales.  District  of  Columbia,  New  Mexico  and  Indian  Ter- 
ritory (Muskogee  or  Creek  nation  and  Chickasaw  nation),  and 
the  Philippines  admission  is  governed  by  rules  of  court  not 
defined  in  the*  law  as  follows: 

Connecticut,  examination  after  high  school  graduation  or  in- 
definite preliminary  test,  three  years'  study  in  a  law  school  or 
office,  two  years'  study  if  a  college  or  law  school  graduate. 

Delaware,  examination  after  three  years'  study  of  law  under 
direction  of  a  member  of  the  bar. 

District  of  Columbia,  three  years'  study  under  competent 
attorney  or  in  school. 
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Illinois,  examination  after  graduation  from  three  year  high  hi**«p 
school  course,  three  years  of  36  weeks  each  in  approved  law 
school  or  with  licensed  lawyers  who  subject  the  students  to 
regular  examinations  in  each  subject. 

Indian  Territory,  Cherokee  nation,  the  judge  or  treasurer 
grants  a  license. 

Chickasaw  nation,  Supreme  Court  judges  issue  a  license  to 
any  person  possessing  sufficient  law  knowledge. 

Creek  nation,  a  district  judge  admits  to  a  District  Court  and  a 
Supreme  Court  judge  to  all  courts  any  person  of  good  moral 
character. 

Indiana,  "every  person  of  good  moral  character,  being  a  voter, 
*hall  be  entitled  to  practise  law  in  all  courts  of  justice."  Con- 
*t  it  at  ion.  see  p.  97. 

Nevada,  examination  in  open  court. 

New  Hampshire,  examination  after  three  years'  study  under 
direction  of  a  counselor  of  the  court. 

New  Jersey,  examination  after  graduation  from  a  public  high 
school  of  the  state  or  its  equivalent,  three  years'  clerkship;  one 
year  and  a  half  in  a  law  school. may  count  for  an  equal  period  of 
-clerkship. 

New  Mexico,  examination  after  two  years'  clerkship  or 
diploma  of  law  school. 

Pennsylvania,  to  Supreme  Court  on  motion  after  four  years' 
clerkship  and  one  year's  practice  in  county  court  or  diploma  of 
certain  law  schools  after  three  years;  to  county  courts  under 
varying  conditions. 

Rhode  Island,  examination  after  three  vears  in  an  office  or  a 
classical  education  and  two  years  in  an  office. 

Vermont,  examination  after  high  school  education  or  its 
equivalent,  three  years  with  attorney,  or  one  year  with  attorney 
and  two  in  chartered  law  school. 

In  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  the  requirements  are  in  process  of 
transition. 

Medicine 
Changes  in  the  laws  have  been  made  in  28  political  divisions 
«ince  Jan.  1,  1900,  viz,  California,  Connecticut,  Florida,  Georgia, 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Indian  Territory,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Maine,  Massa- 
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ehusetts,  Missouri,  Montana,  Nebraska,  New  Mexico,  New  York; 
North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Philippines,  Rhode  Island,  Sooth  Carolina, 
South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Vermont,  Virginia,  Washing- 
ton, Wisconsin. 

Supervision.  In  medicine  all  political  divisions  except  Alaska 
now  have  examining  and  licensing  boards.  In  some  states  the 
stringent  laws  against  nonmedical  practitioners  are  enforced; 
in  others  quackery  receives  such  legal  protection  that  any  pew 
son  may  treat  "  the  sick  or  suffering  by  mental  or  spiritual 
means  without  the  use  of  any  drug  or  material  remedy."  Ttail 
is  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  so  many  statutes  lack  specific 
definitions  as  to  what  constitutes  the  practice  of  medicine,  and 
without  these  definitions  the  conviction  of  such  practitioner! 
can  not  be  secured  through  the  courts. 

Licensing.  There  is  much  misunderstanding  in  this  country 
regarding  the  duty  of  the  state  in  relation  to  the  health  of  the 
people.  It  does  not  consist  in  discriminating  between  school! 
or  systems  of  medicine,  but  in  requiring  without  prejudice  or 
partiality  of  all  who  seek  a  license  to  practise  for  gain  on  the 
lives  of  fellow  beings  a  minimum  preliminary  and  professional 
training.  ! 

Medical  sects.  As  commonly  understood,  regular  physician 
have  no  distinctive  theory  or  practice;  homeopaths  treat  di** 
eases  with  drugs  that  excite  in  healthy  persons  symptoms  sittu- 
lar  to  the  morbid  condition  treated;  eclectics  make  use  of  what 
they  regard  as  specific  remedies,  chiefly  botanic;  physioniedk 
calists  use  only  botanical  remedies,  discarding  those  which  art? 
poisonous.  In  practice  these  distinctions  arc  not  alwayi 
observed. 

The  following  political  divisions  have  mixed  examining  boards, 
that  is,  the  boards  are  composed  of  representatives  of  the  several 
schools  of  medicine:  Alabama,  Arizona,  Arkansas,  California, 
Colorado,  Hawaii,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Indian  Territory,  Indiana, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Montana,  Nebraska,  Nevada, 
New  Jersey,  New  Mexico.  North  Carolina,  North  Dakota,  Ohio, 
Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Khodo  Island,  South  Carolina,  South  Dakota, 
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ennessee,  Texas,  Utah,  Virginia,  Washington,  West  Virginia, 
Wisconsin,  Wyoming. 

The  following  have  separate  examining  boards  for  each  recog- 
zed  school  of  medicine:  Connecticut,  Delaware,  District  of 
olumbia,  Florida,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  New  Hamp* 
lire,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Texas,  Vermont.  Alaska  has  no 
camining  board.  §  460  of  "  an  act  to  define  and  punish  crimes 
i  the  district  of  Alaska"  amended  June  1900  provides  that 
hysicians,  itinerant,  must  first  apply  for  and  obtain  license 
■om  a  District  Court  or  a  subdivision  thereof  and  pay  for  the 
cense  $50  per  annum. 

Osteopathy.  "  Discovered  "  in  1874,  osteopathy  is  based  on  the 
heory  that  "  a  natural  flow  of  blood  is  health  "  and  that  the 
ones  may  be  "  used  as  levers  to  relieve  pressure  on  nerves, 
eins,  and  arteries."  Osteopathy  is  now  recognized  by  law  in 
California,  Connecticut,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Michigan,  Mis- 
tfrori,  Montana,  Nebraska,  North  and  South  Dakota,  Ohio, 
Tennessee,  Vermont,  Wisconsin.  Practice  of  "  the  system, 
aethod,  or  science  of  osteopathy"  is  restricted  to  licensed 
physicians  and  to  graduates  of  "  a  legally  chartered  and  regu- 
larly conducted  school  of  osteopathy."  The  use  of  drugs  and 
terations  in  "  major  or  operative  surgery  "  is  not  permitted  in 
the  practice  of  osteopathy. 

-'Midwifery.  Special  tests  for  certificates  of  registration  as 
tidwives  are  required  in  Arizona,  Connecticut,  District  of 
OMumbia,  Illinois,  Indiana,1  Iowa,  Louisiana,  Mississippi, 
Hftsouri,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Philippines,  Texas,  Utah,  Wyoming. 
'  In  the  following  political  divisions  the  provisions  of  the  medi- 
cal practice  acts  do  not  apply  to  women  engaged  in  the  practice 
•f  midwifery:  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida,  Georgia,  Idaho, 
Kentucky,  Maine,  Maryland,  Mississippi,  Montana,  New  Mexico, 
Horth  Carolina,  Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Ver- 
mont,1 Virginia,  Washington,  West  Virginia. 

-.t  ■       ■■ ■ — — 

/Either  examination  or  approval  of  diploma. 

'  ^Those  practising  midwifery  without  a  certificate  can  not  enforce  collec- 
tflbftf  fee,  but  this  does  not  apply  to  the  practice  of  midwifery  by  women 
(fcthe  town  or  locality  in  which  they  reside. 
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"■*•*  In  other  political  divisions,  though  there  are  some  special 

provisions  for  certain  localities,  the  general  acts  regulating  the 
practice  of  medicine  make  no  reference  whatever  to  the  prac- 
tice of  midwifery  by  women.1  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that 
these  laws  restrict  the  practice  of  midwifery  to  licensed  physi- 
cians. Practically  the  conditions  in  political  divisions  where 
the  laws  seem  to  restrict  the  practice  of  midwifery  to  licensed 
physicians  are  little  better  than  in  political  divisions  where  the 
practice  of  midwifery  by  women  without  a  license  is  authorized 
by  statute.  There  will  probably  be  little  change  for  the  better 
till  the  midwife  receives  legal  recognition,  and  the  practice  of 
midwifery  is  regulated  by  definite  statutory  provisions. 

Licentiates  of  other  states.  The  following  13  states  have  reci- 
procity clauses  in  the  law,  but  they  are  operative  in  few  cases 
only;  viz,  California,  Delaware,  District  of  Columbia,  Indiana, 
Kansas,  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  Texas,  Wisconsin. 

Synopsis  of  requirements  Oct.  1,  1901.  In  the  following  political 
divisions  medical  diplomas  do  not  now  confer  the  right  to  prac- 
tise medicine,  an  examination  being  required  in  all  cases:  Ala- 
bama, Arizona,  California,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  District  of 
Columbia,  Florida,  Georgia,  Hawaii,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Indiana 
(after  Jan.  1,  1905),  Indian  Territory  (Cherokee  and  Choctaw 
nations),  Iowa,  Louisiana,  Maine,  Maryland,  Massachusetts, 
Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Montana,  New  Hampshire, 
New  ♦Jersey,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  North  Dakota,  Ohio, 
Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Philippines,  Tennessee,  (after  June  1902), 
Texas,  rtab,  Vermont,  Virginia,  Washington,  West  Virginia, 
Wisconsin. 

The  following  require  for  admission  to  the  licensing  examina- 
tion : 

Alabama,  requirements  of  state  medieal  association.  3 

Arizona,  diploma  from  recognized  medical  school.  1 

California,  diploma  from  legally  chartered  school  requiring  to    ! 
no  particular  less  than  the  Association  of  American  medical 
colleges. 

Mn  Nebraska.  North  ami  Smith  I>aknta  the  practice  of  "medicine,  snr- 
gery,  or  obstetrics  ''  without  a  license  is  prohibited. 
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Connecticut,  diploma  from  reputable  medical  school.  Hi*it«i 

Delaware,  competent  common  school  education,  diploma  from 
legally  incorporated  medical  school. 

District  of  Columbia,  diploma  of  school  authorized  by  law  to 
confer  M.D.  degree. 

Florida,  diploma  from  recognized  medical  school. 

Georgia,  diploma  from  legally  organized  medical  school. 

Idaho,  diploma  from  legally  chartered  medical  school. 

Illinois,  less  than  one  year  of  high  school  work,  diploma  from 
approved  medical  school. 

Indiana,  diploma  from  reputable  medical  school. 

Indian  Territory,  Cherokee  nation,  diploma  from  reputable 
medical  school;  Choctaw,  one  term's  attendance  at  reputable 
medical  school. 

Iowa,  less  than  one  year  of  high  school  work,  diploma  from 
recognized  medical  school. 

Louisiana,  fair  primary  education,  diploma  of  recognized 
medical  school. 

Maine,  diploma  of  reputable  medical  school  maintaining  an 
approved  standard  of  preliminary  education  and  medical  instruc- 
tion. 

Maryland,  common  school  education,  diploma  from  legally  in- 
corporated medical  school. 

Minnesota,  four  full  courses  of  lectures  at  recognized  medical 
school. 

Montana,  diploma  from  legally  chartered  medical  school. 

New  Hampshire,  full  high  school  course  or  its  equivalent, 
diploma  from  regularly  organized  medical  school. 

New  Jersey,  common  school  education,  diploma  from  legally 
incorporated  medical  school. 

New  York,  four  year  high  school  course  or  its  equivalent, 
diploma  from  a  registered  medical  school. 

North  Carolina,  diploma  from  medical  school  in  good  stand- 
ing. 

North  Dakota,  three  six  month  lecture  courses. 

Ohio,  full  high  school  course  or  its  equivalent,  diploma  from 
legally  chartered  medical  institution. 


ucatlon 
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»*!*»..  Pennsylvania,  common  school  education,  diploma  from  legally 
chartered  medical  school. 

Philippines,  diploma  from  reputable  school  recognized  by  the 
Board  of  Health. 

Utah,  diploma  from  chartered  medical  school  in  good  stand 
ing. 

Vermont,  high  school  course  or  equivalent  and  diploma  from 
a  United  States  medical  school. 

Virginia,  evidence  of  a  preliminary  education,  diploma  from 
medical  school. 

Washington,  diploma  from  authorized  medical  school  having 
at  least  a  three  year  graded  course. 

Wisconsin,  elementary  education  equivalent  to  admission  tc 
junior  year  of  accredited  high  school,  diploma  from  reputable 
medical  college. 

The  following  require  the  licensing  examination  only:  Hawaii, 
Massachusetts,  Mississippi,  Oregon,  Tennessee,  Texas,  West 
Virginia. 

The  following  require  approval  of  medical  diploma  by  dulj 
qualified  boards:  Kentucky,  Nebraska,  South  Dakota;  diploms 
must  evidence  four  full  courses. 

The  following  require  either  approval  of  medical  diploma  01 
examination  by  state  or  other  duly  qualified  boards:  Arkansas, 
Colorado,  Indian  Territory  (Creek  nation),  Kansas,  Michigan, 
Nevada,  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma,  Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina, 
Wyoming. 

The  following,  requiring  either  approval  of  medical  diploma 
or  examination,  admit  to  examination  on:  Arkansas,  a  good 
literary  education;  Nevada,  five  years  practice  in  the  state 
just  prior  to  act  or  diploma  from  a  reputable  school  without 
the  United  States;  Oklahoma,  full  course  of  lectures.  Kansas 
requires  four  periods  of  study  of  six  months  each.  Porto  Rico(!J 
Gen.  Davis  established  Sep.  30,  1899,  an  examining  committee 
for  licenses  to  practise  medicine,  midwifery,  and  professional 
nursing.  Only  those  with  satisfactory  credentials  are  admitted 
to  the  examinations.  Applicants  who  possess  diplomas  from 
reputable  medical  schools  and  who  have  been  licensed  by  state 
boards,  may  be  licensed  without  examination  at  the  option  of 
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rior  Board  of  Health.     Rhode  Island  approves  diplomas  H1«*«* 
s  that  require  for  matriculation  a  high  school  diploma 
uivalent,  and  for  graduation  four  regular  courses  in 
rent  years.    Alaska  has  no  law.     In  Cuba,  the  require- 
e  in  process  of  transition. 

Dentistry 

}B  in  the  laws  have  been  made  in  13  political  divisions 
b.  1,  1900,  viz,  Alabama,  Arkansas,  California,  Iowa, 
i,  Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  Montana,  New  Jersey, 
k,  Rhode  Island,  South  Dakota,  Washington, 
rion.  The  practice  of  dentistry  is  now  regulated  by 
a  50  political  divisions  of  the  United  States, 
divisions,  Alaska,  Cuba,  Indian  Territory,  Philippines 
o  Rico,  no  statutory  enactments  are  given.  Examin- 
1s  are  appointed  in  Alabama,  Kentucky,  North  Caro- 
th  Carolina  and  Wyoming  by  the  state  dental  asso- 
in  District  of  Columbia  by  district  commissioners; 
ii  by  minister  of  the  interior;  in  Indiana  by  the  gov- 
ate  Board  of  Health  and  dental  association;  in  Ne- 
y  State  Board  of  Health ;  in  New  York  by  the  Univer- 
se State  of  New  York;  in  the  remaining  40  divisions 
governor,  on  recommendation,  usually,  of  the  state 
cieties. 

ig.     Interchange  of  licenses  is  highly  desirable   and 
>tless  be  brought  about  to  some  extent  in  the  near 

>ortant  step  toward  interchange  of  licenses  was  taken 
hen  the  New  York  dental  law  was  amended  so  that  the 
nay  now  issue  their  license  to  any  applicant  who  holds 
to  practise  dentistry  granted  by  a  state  board  of  dental 
s,  indorsed  by  the  Dental  society  of  the  State  of  New 
>vided  that  his  preliminary  and  professional  education 
?  New  York  statutory  requirements.  The  dental  ex- 
►f  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  having  been  indorsed 
*w  York  state  dental  society  as  more  nearly  approxi- 
le  New  York  standard  than  anv  other  state  boards, 
York   state   dental   examiners   recommended   to   the 
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Hieber        Regents  the  indorsement  of  New  Jersey  licenses  granted  under 

education 

the  new  regime,  provided  the  preliminary  and  professional  edu- 
cation of  applicants  meets  the  New  York  statutory  require- 
ments, and  the  Regents  acted  favorably  on  the  recommend- 
ation. 

In  May  1901  the  New  York  State  Board  of  Dental  Examiners 
decided  that  the  Pennsylvania  licenses  could  not  be  indorsed  at 

At 

present  without  discrimination  against  New  York  dental 
schools. 

Licentiates  of  other  states.  Indiana  admits  licentiates  of  other 
states  having  equal  requirements  on  "  signification  of  reciprocal 
courtesy";  Illinois  on  approved  diploma  from  reputable  dental 
or  medical  college,  or  on  10  years'  practice;  New  Jersey  and  Penn- 
sylvania, on  proof  of  license  from  other  state  boards  having  equal 
requirements;  New  Mexico  and  Utah,  on  proof  of  diploma  recog- 
nized by  National  association  dental  examiners;  New  York,  on 
proof  of  license  from  another  state  board  having  equal  require- 
ments and  indorsed  bv  the  New  York  state  dental  eocietv,  or  on 
graduation  from  a  registered  dental  school  and  six  years'  prac- 
tice; Arizona,  District  of  Columbia,  Hawaii,  Louisiana,  Michigan, 
Missouri,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  South 
Dakota,  Tennessee,  Wisconsin,  on  approved  diploma  from  other 
states;  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Texas,  on  approved  diploma 
from  a  dental  college  in  the  United  States  or  any  foreign  country. 
In  the  remaining  31  political  divisions  no  special  provision  i& 
made  in  the  law  for  admission  of  licentiates  of  other  states. 

Synopsis  of  requirements,  Oct.  1,  1901.  In  27  states  dental 
diplomas  do  not  now  confer  the  right  to  practise,  an  examination 
being  required  in  all  cases: 

Alabama  Georgia  Montana  Rhode  Island 

Arkansas  Idaho  Now  Hampshire  South  Carolina. 

California  Iowa  New  Jersey         Vermont 

Colorado  Maine  New  York  Virginia 

Connecticut         Massachusetts     North  Carolina    Washington. 
Delaware  Minnesota  Oregon  West  Virginia 

Florida  Mississippi  Pennsylvania 

The  following  require  for  admission  to  the  licensing  examina^ 
tion: 
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California,  diploma  of  reputable  dental  school  indorsed  by  Hi«iier 
National  association  dental  faculties,  or  four  year  high  school 
course  and  three  years'  dental  apprenticeship,  or  certificate  of 
examining  board  of  another  state  showing  five  years'  practice. 

Colorado,  diploma  from   legally  organized  reputable   dental 
school. 

Connecticut,  diploma  from  recognized  dental  school,  or  three 
years'  instruction  or  three  years'  practice. 

Delaware,  diploma  of  recognised  dental  school. 

Florida,  diploma  from  reputable  dental  school. 

Georgia,  diploma  from  reputable  dental  school. 

Idaho,  three  years'  experience,  certificate  from  another  state 
board,  or  diploma  from  legally  organized  dental  school. 

Iowa,  diploma  from  reputable  dental  school. 
■    Minnesota,  diploma  from  reputable  dental  school,  or  evidence 
of  10  years'  continuous  practice  previous  to  September  1889. 

Montana,  diploma  of  reputable  dental  school,  or  five  years' 
dental  practice,  or  five  years'  study  under  licensed  dentist. 

New  Jersey,  common  school  education,  diploma  from  recognized 
dental  school  or  a  written  recommendation  from  five  experienced 
dentists. 

New  York,  full  high  school  course,  degree  from  registered 
dental  school  or  medical  degree  with  a  special  two  year  dental 
course. 

Oregon,  diploma  from  dental  school  in  good  standing,  or  study 
and  practice  in  Oregon  prior  to  this  act. 

Pennsylvania,  good  common  school  education,  diploma  of  rec- 
ognized dental  school. 

Virginia,  a  fair  academic  education. 

Washington,  diploma  from  recognized  dental  school,  or  evi- 
dence of  10  years'  practice. 

The  following  require  the  licensing  examination  only: 

Alabama  Mississippi  Khode  Island       Vermont 

Maine  Xew  Hampshire  South  Carolina   West  Virginia 

Massachusetts    North  Carolina 

In  the  following  political  divisions  either  approval  of  dental 
diploma  or  examination  by  state  or  other  duly  qualified  board  is 
required: 
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(location 

Arizona 
Diet,  of  Col. 

Kentucky 
Louisiana 

Nevada 
New  Mexico 

Tennessee 
Texas 

Hawaii 

Maryland 

North  Dakota 

Utah 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Ohio 

Wisconsin 

Indiana 

Missouri 

Oklahoma 

Kansas 

Nebraska 

South  Dakota 

The  following,  requiring  either  approval  of  diploma  or  examin* 
tion,  admit  to  examination  on : 

Missouri,  three  years'  study  with  legally  registered  dentist  or 
license  from  another  state. 

North  Dakota,  three  years'  active  practice  or  three  years'  study 
with  practitioner. 

South  Dakota,  three  years'  practice  or  three  years'  study  witt 
practitioner. 

Utah,  two  years'  practice  or  two  years'  study  under  license! 
dentist. 

One  state,  Wyoming,  requires  only  presentation  of  diploma  to 
unqualified  local  officers. 

In  Cuba,  the  Philippines  and  Porto  Rico1  the  requirements  aw 
in  process  of  transition. 

Alaska  and  Indian  Territory  have  no  laws. 

Pharmacy  '* 

Changes  in  the  laws  have  been  made  in  14  political  divisioatf 
since  Feb.  1,  1900,  viz,  California,  Illinois,  Massachusetts 
Mississippi,  Missouri,  Nevada,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohfoj 
Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Tennessee,  Virginia,  Wisconsin. 

Supervision  and  licensing.  Pharmacy  is  regulated  by  statute 
in  49  political  divisions.  In  six  divisions,  Alaska,  Arizona,  Cuba, 
Indian  Territory,  Philippines,  and  Porto  Rico,  there  are  no  stat- 
utes. Examining  boards  are  appointed  in  the  District  rf 
Columbia  by  the  district  commissioners;  in  Idaho  by  the  county 
commissioners;  in  Nebraska  by  a  state  board;  in  New  York  by 
state  and  other  associations;  in  South  Carolina  by  the  state 
pharmaceutic   association;   in   Texas   by   a   district   judge  lot 
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'Gen.  Iki vis  established.  Sep.  .'30,  1 8iK>.  in  Torto  Rico  an  examining  com- 
mittee for  licenses  to  practise  dentistry,  and  only  those  with  satisfactory 
credentials  are  admitted  to  examination.  <tij 
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each  judicial  district;  in  West  Virginia  by  the  Board  of  Public  Hl«her 
Works.     In  Hawaii  pharmacy  is  under  supervision  of  the  Board 
of  Health.     In  the  remaining  41  divisions  examining  boards  are 
appointed  by  the  governor,  on  recommendation,  usually,  of  the 
state  pharmaceutic  associations. 

Licentiates   of  other  states.    Kentucky,   Louisiana,   Michigan, 
Ohio  and  South  Dakota  admit  licentiates  of  other  states  having 
equal  requirements  and  extending  like  courtesy  to  licentiates  of 
these  states;  Illinois,  Indiana,  North  Dakota  and  Wisconsin 
admit  on  license  from  other  boards  having  equal  requirements ; 
Connecticut,  Georgia,  Idaho,  Nevada,  North  Dakota,  Vermont, 
Washington,  Wyoming,  on  approved  diploma  or  license;  New 
Mexico,  on  license  from  other  state  boards,  issued  on  examina- 
tion, with  a  standing  of  75#  and  after  three  years'  experience  in 
pharmacy;  Arkansas,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  North  Carolina,  and 
Oregon,  at  the  discretion  of  the  board;  the  remaining  32  di- 
visions make  no  special  provision  for  the  licentiates  of  other 
states. 

Synopsis  of  requirements,  Oct.  1, 1901.  In  18  states  a  diploma  in 
pharmacy  does  not  now  admit  to  practice,  an  examination  being 
required  in  all  cases: 

California  Maine  New  Hampshire  South  Dakota 

Georgia  Massachusetts  New  York  Tennesee 

Uinoift  Michigan  Ohio  Wisconsin 

Iadiana  Minnesota  Oregon 

Kentucky  Nebraska  Pennsylvania 

'The  following  15  states  require  for  admission  to  the  licensing 
pram  i  nation : 

California,  grammar  school  education,  four  years'  experience 
h  a  pharmacy. 

Georgia,  three  years'  experience  or  diploma. 

Illinois,  four  years'  practical  experience  in  compounding  prc- 
leriptions;  physicians  to  have  a  certificate  from  State  Board 
•f  Health  and  four  years'  experience  filling  their  own  prescrip- 
tions. 

7  Indiana,  four  years'  experience,  two  years  in  a  pharmacy,  time 
spent  in  approved  school  may  be  substituted. 
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[teller  Kentucky,  three  years'  practical  experience  in  compounding 

[location 

physicians'  prescriptions. 

Maine,  three  years'  experience  in  compounding  physician^ 
prescriptions  or  diploma  of  regularly  incorporated  school  of 
medicine  or  pharmacy. 

Michigan,  grammar  school  education,  three  years'  experience. 

Minnesota,  four  years'  experience  in  a  pharmacy. 

Nebraska,  three  years'  practical  experience  in  pharmacy. 

New  York,  four  years'  experience  in  pharmacy. 

Ohio,  four  years'  practical  experience  in  a  pharmacy,  time 
spent  in  an  approved  school  is  deducted. 

Oregon,  three  years'  experience  in  a  pharmacy. 

Pennsylvania,  four  years'  practical  experience. 

South  Dakota,  common  school  education,  three  years'  practice 
of  pharmacy,  or  diploma  from  department  of  pharmacy,  state 
agricultural  college,  and  one  year's  practice  in  a  pharmacy. 

Wisconsin,  five  years'  practical  experience  in  a  pharmacy,  or 
diploma  of  approved  college  and  two  years'  practical  experience. 

The  following  require  the  licensing  examination  only: 

Indiana,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Tennessee. 

The  following  political  divisions  require  either  an  approved 
diploma  or  examination  by  state  or  other  duly  qualified 
boards: 

Arkansas  Kansas  •  New  Mexico        Utah 

Colorado  Louisiana  North  Dakota    Vermont 

Connecticut        Baltimore  Md.    Oklahoma  Washington 

Delaware  Montana  South  Carolina  West  Virginia 

Dist.  of  Col.        Nevada  Texas  Wyoming 

Iowa 

The  following  political  divisions  in  case  of  examination  admit 
to  it  on: 

Colorado,  four  years'  experience  in  compounding  physicians    ] 

prescriptions. 

Connecticut,  three  years'  instruction  in  pharmacy. 

Delaware,  three  years'  continuous  practical  experience  to 
retail  business. 

District  of  Columbia,  diploma  of  respectable  medical  school, 
or  four  years*  experience  in   a  pharmacy. 
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Iowa,  two  years'  practical  experience  in  pharmacy,  one  year  h***** 
llowed  for  time  spent  in  recognized  school,  or  medical  diploma 
rith  three  years'  actual  practice  of  medicine. 

Kansas,  four  years'  experience  in  compounding  physicians' 
rescriptions. 

Louisiana,  grammar  school  education,  sufficient  knowledge  of 
hemistry  and  practice  of  pharmacy. 

Montana,  four  years'  experience  in  compounding  physicians' 
prescriptions. 

Nevada,  grammar  school  education,  four  years'  experience  in 
)harmaey  work. 

New  Jersey,  four  years'  experience  in  a  pharmacy,  two  years 
in  school  may  be  substituted. 

North  Dakota,  four  successive  years'  practical  experience  in 
a  pharmacy. 

Oklahoma,  four  years'  experience  in  compounding  prescrip- 
tions. 

8outh  Carolina,  three  years'  experience  in  a  pharmacy. 

Utah,  four  years'  practical  experience  in  a  pharmacy. 

Vermont,  three  years'  practice  in  pharmacy  or  three  years' 
apprenticeship,  on  approved  diploma  of  medical  school  without 
examination. 

Virginia,  four  years'  practical  experience  in  a  pharmacy. 

Washington,  three  years'  practical  experience  in  a  pharmacy. 

Wyoming,  two  years'  practical  experience  in  a  pharmacy. 

The  following  grant  licenses  on  examination  by  state  boards 
and  to  physicians  in  certain  cases: 
Mississippi        New  Jersey        North  Carolina     Virginia 

Alabama  and  Missouri  accept  also  an  approved  diploma. 

Rhode  Island  grants  license  on  examination  by  state  board 
and  to  practitioners  in  certain  cases. 

Idaho  requires  approved  diploma  or  examination  by  county 
board. 

Florida  requires  approved  diploma  or  examination  by  state 
board  or  by  local  physicians.  Authorized  physicians  are 
licensed  without  examination. 

In  Cuba,  the  Philippines  and  Porto  Rico  the  requirements 
are  in  process  of  transition. 

Alaska,  Arizona,  Hawaii  and  Indian  Territory  have  no  Vato*. 
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aiarher  Veterinary  medicine 

ducation  Changes  in  the  laws  have  been  made  in  six  political  division! 
since  Ap.  1,  1900,  viz,  Delaware,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  New 
Hampshire,  New  York. 

Supervision  and  licensing.  Veterinary  medicine  is  regulated 
by  statute  in  16  states.  In  California,  Iowa,  Maryland,  Michi- 
gan, Minnesota,  New  Hampshire,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Virginia  examining  boards  are  appointed  by  the 
governor;  in  Illinois  by  the  State  Board  of  Live  Stock  Commis- 
sioners ;  in  New  York  by  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York;  in  Delaware  diplomas  must  be  registered 
with  the  clerk  of  the  peace;  in  Wisconsin  with  the  registrar  of 
deeds;  in  New  Jersey  and  Indiana  with  the  county  clerk. 

Licentiates  of  other  states.  There  is  no  special  provision  for 
licentiates  of  other  state  boards  except  in  Ohio  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, where  they  are  admitted  on  proof  of  equal  requirements. : 

Synopsis  of  requirements  Oct.  1, 1901.  In  six  states  a  veterinary 
diploma  does  not  admit  to  the  practice  of  veterinary  medicine, 
an  examination  being  required  in  all  cases:  Iowa,  Minnesota, 
New  York,  North  Dakota,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia. 

The  following  require  for  admission  to  the  licensing  examina- 
tion: i 

Iowa,  diploma  from  legally  chartered  and  recognized  veter-    j 
inary  school. 

Minnesota,  diploma  from  veterinary  school. 

New  York,  full  high  school  course,  diploma  of  veterinary    ; 
school  with  satisfactory  standard.  ! 

North  Dakota,  diploma  from  veterinary  school.  j 

Pennsylvania,  competent  common  school  education,  approved    ' 
diploma  from  legally  incorporated  veterinary  school  having  a 
course  of  three  years. 

Virginia  requires  the  licensing  examination  only. 

Illinois  requires  approved  veterinary  diploma  or  three  yearf 
practice  or  an  examination. 

Indiana  requires  diploma  from  reputable  veterinary  school. 

Ohio  and  Now  Hampshire  require  approved  veterinary 
diploma  or  examination  by  state  board. 
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California    and    Maryland    require    veterinary   diploma    ap-  Libr»rie» 
proved  by  state  board.  edo«£t£n 

,    New  Jersey  admits  on  veterinary  diploma  submitted  to  un- 
qualified local  authority. 

,.   Wisconsin  admits  on  veterinary  diploma  or  certificate  sub- 
mitted to  unqualified  local  authority. 

Michigan  registers  veterinary  medical  degrees  without  ex- 
amination and  issues  certificates  of  "  veterinary  surgeon  "  to 
those  who  pass  the  examinations  of  the  state  veterinary  board. 
.  Delaware  requires  all  veterinarians  to  be  registered  with 
clerk  of  the  peace,  licenses  to  be  prepared  by  secretary  of  state. 
•   The  other  states  and  territories  have  no  laws  on  the  subject. 

LIBRARIES  AND  HOME  EDUCATION1 

MBLVIL  DEWEY  M.  A.   DIRECTOR  NEW  YORK  STATE  LIBRARY 

r 

In  1901  there  were  passed  92  library  laws  pertaining  to  the 
state  at  large  in  31  states  and  Oklahoma,  not  including  the  much 
greater  number  of  local  acts,  applying  to  special  libraries  or 
localities.  39  laws  were  in  the  Central  states,  30  in  the  North 
Atlantic.  The  legislation  of  the  year  shows  steady  growth 
toward  the  newer  and  broader  conceptions  of  what  libraries 
really  ought  to  be  and  to  do.  The  University  law  of  1889  gave 
Sew  York  the  first  state  library  department  by  making  the 
interests  of  public  libraries  and  home  education  an  integral  part 
of  the  University  under  charge  of  the  Regents.  Since  then  20 
states  have  established  library  commissions  whose  functions 
are  each  year  growing  more  important.  Seven  states  this  year 
have  increased  the  powers,  duties  and  funds  of  these  commis- 
kions.  Some  states  gave  the  best  approval  of  their  work  by 
doubling  available  appropriations.  Idaho,  Washington,  Dela- 
ware and  Nebraska  created  new  commissions.  It  is  curious  con- 
firmation of  the  rule  that  nothing  is  so  good  that  it  will  not  have 
opponents  that  in  Illinois,  Missouri  and  South  Dakota  efforts 
to  establish  library  commissions  failed.  In  the  last  state  an 
assemblyman  moved  to  amend  the  title  of  the  bill  to  read,  "A 
fcM  'to  provide  employment  for  idle  people."  The  Tennessee 
library  commission  at  present   has    as    its    only    function  the 

aSee  also  Comparative  Summary  and  Index,  1901,  no.  600-75. 
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•..-.-I*    homes.     Michigan  inserts  the  word 
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-.  i  J  serving  and   getting  more  substantial 
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Michigan  increases  the  salary  of  its  librarian  from  $1200  to  Ltbrarie» 

and  home 

flfiOO  and  joins  the  ranks  of  the  progressive  commonwealths  education 
Which  offer  freely  advice  and  instruction  from  the  state  library 
ill  library  administration.  It  also  directs  the  state  library  to 
Kgister  and  lend  books  to  grange  libraries  which  are  brought 
into  the  system  and  must  report  to  the  state  library,  thus  using 
the  grange  as  Illinois  does  the  farmers  institute  as  a  means  of 
reaching  rural  homes. 

Greater  liberality  is  manifested  in  appropriations  and  in  the 
extent  to  which  communities  are  allowed  to  tax  themselves. 
Kansas  has  raised  the  limit  from  H  to  24  mills,  Missouri  and 
Nebraska  from   1  to  2  mills,  New  Jersey  from  ^  to  ^  mills, 
North  Dakota  from   1   to  4,  Tennessee  from    (V   to    $  mills. 
Wisconsin  adds  #5000  yearly  to  its  former  appropriation  for 
books  for  the  general  state  library  (Historical  society).     Indi- 
ina  doubles  the  allowance  for  its  commission,  Nebraska  gives 
I400O  for  commission  work,  North  Carolina  gives  $5000  for  rural 
school  libraries,  and  on  all  sides  practical  recognition  is  given 
to  the  rapidly  growing  importance  of  libraries.     Salaries  though 
still  absurdly  low  are  increasing  each  year.     New  Jersey,  Penn- 
;  ijlvania  and  Indiana  authorize  issue  of  bonds  for  library  pur- 
poses. 

North  Carolina  orders  a  separate  place  fitted  up  for  colored 
people  in  its  library.  Tennessee  makes  the  librarian's  term 
tour  years  instead  of  two.  Vermont  gives  $300  for  additional 
help  in  the  state  library  "  whenever  deemed  necessary  by  the 
librarian."  North  Carolina  gives  $10  from  the  state  board  and 
HO  from  the  county  board  of  education  when  $10  is  raised 
locally  for  a  rural  school  library.  Missouri  makes  a  state 
library  board  with  four  year  terms  and  orders  district  boards 
to  set  aside  from  5c  to  20c  a  pupil  for  books.  Vermont  author- 
izes any  three  citizens  to  organize  and  borrow  traveling  libra- 
ries for  which  $600  is  appropriated.  More  liberal  laws  for 
establishment  and  maintenance  have  been  passed  by  Arizona, 
Arkansas,  California,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Maine,  Minne- 
sota, Missouri,  Nebraska,  Now  Jersey, Oklahoma,  South  Dakota, 
Washington  and  Wyoming. 
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Libraries  The  mandatory  or  obligatory  element  begins  to  appear.  New 
!dnc«ti™n  Hampshire  led  with  a  law  requiring  the  provision  of  publk 
libraries  in  every  town  of  the  state.  California  now  orders  it 
when  one  fourth  of  the  voters  petition  and  there  are  indication! 
that  a  reasonable  minority  may  insist  on  public  library  privileges 
as  a  right  in  most  of  the  states.  Idaho  and  New  Jersey  follow 
New  York  in  allowing  taxation  for  library  purposes  beyond  the 
limit  fixed  for  other  uses.  Maine  recognizes  a  free  library  mail- 
tained  by  an  association  as  a  public  library  though  not  owned 
or  controlled  by  the  public.  Minnesota  authorizes  cities  and  Til- 
lages of  less  than  50,000  to  receive  gifts  of  library  buildings,  tft 
secure  site  and  pledge  a  tax  of  not  over  1^  mills.  New  Jersey 
changes  its  regular  board  of  trustees  from  five  members  elected 
for  three  years  to  seven  elected  for  five  years.  We  find  one  <3 
cordant  note  in  the  maximum  tax  law  of  Nevada,  that  in  comi- 
ties of  over  7000  the  commissioners  must  levy  a  library  tax  otf 
petition  of  a  majority  of  taxpayers,  but  of  not  over  10c  on  each 
flOO  of  property.  Formerly  it  was  not  less  than  10c  nor  over 
50c. 

Wherever  the  school  authorities  have  charge  of  libraries,  witk 
exceptions  only  frequent  enough  to  prove  the  rule,  the  library 
is  crowded  into  a  subordinate  position.  All  experience  and 
observation  confirm  what  might  be  expected,  that  the  best 
results  can  be  obtained  only  when  libraries  are  in  charge  of 
their  own  trustees  whose  supreme  interest  is  the  library- 
School  trustees  properly  look  on  the  school  as  the  all  important 
thing  and  the  library  as  a  more  or  less  valuable  adjunct,  andafl 
a  result  it  is  kept  or  forced  into  a  subordinate  position  which 
stifles  its  proper  development. 

A  county  library  board  is  provided  for  in  Wisconsin  with  five 
members  with  three  year  terms  to  establish  traveling  libraries 
and  appoint  a  supervising  librarian.  The  county  may  levy  a  ta< 
of  $500  the  first  year  and  $200  thereafter.  Gifts  may  be  accepted 
for  public  libraries  and  a  tax  for  maintenance  levied  up  to  15)1 
of  the  gift.  Wyoming  authorizes  county  library  trustees  to  pay 
expenses  of  repairing  buildings  furnished  rent  free  for  libraries. 
In  Oregon  county  clerks  may  levy  a  property  tax  of  10c  for  each 
child  of  4  to  20  for  a  school  district  library.     South  Dakota 
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appropriates  10c  per  capita  of  school  population  from  school  Ltbrarie» 
funds  for  school  libraries  and  constitutes  county  library  boards  education 
%ith  library  circuits  of  not  over  10  schools.    Thus  experiments 
ire  being  tried  in  various  ways,  all  aiming  to  work  out  a  better 
organization  of  library  interests. 

The  county  library  is  an  interesting,  but  doubtful  experiment. 
It  was  provided  for  in  the  Indiana  constitution  in  1816  and  six 
acts  were  passed  between  1818  and  1852,  but  few  of  the  libra- 
ries remain.    The  Wyoming  law  of  1886  authorized  £  to  £  mill 
tax  for  county  libraries.    Doubtless  the  principal  town  of  each 
county  may  wisely  contain  a  library  from  which  books  may  be 
drawn  by  all  residents  of  that  county  who  naturally  come  often 
rto  the  town.    The  danger  is  in  the  effort  to  make  the  county  the 
unit  for  supervisory  work  or  sending  out  traveling  libraries  and 
other  work  which  can  be  done  much  cheaper  in  the  central 
library  for  the  whole  state.    The  money  it  would  cost  for  neces- 
sary stock  of  books,  competent  assistants  and  administrative 
machinery  in  all  the  61  counties  of  New  York  gives  many  times 
as  valuable  service  to  the  state  by  expenditure  through  the  State 
Library.   Transportation  is  little  more  for  200  or  300  miles  than 
for  50.    The  main  expense  has  been  incurred  when  the  books  are 
Ipot  on  the  cars,  and  it  would  be  a  wasteful  ignoring  of  economic 
'  laws  to  try  to  duplicate  in  counties  any  of  this  state  work.    But 
on  the  other  hand  there   seems    to   be   room  for  making  one 
library  in  each  county  a  center  in  close  touch  with  the  smaller 
libraries,  specially  equipped  with  books  of  local  interest  and  in 
many  ways  a  representative  of  library  interests  in  that  county. 
Legislation  and  experience  looking  to  this  end  are  being  care- 
folly  watched  by  students  of  the  library  problem. 

New  York  has  made  the  provision  that  after  25  years  a  gift 
for  educational  purposes  may  be  administered  by  the  Supreme 
Coort  without  literal  compliance  with  its  terms,  if  variation  will 
more  effectually  accomplish  its  general  purpose. 

The  usual  large  number  of  laws  pertaining  to  historical  socie- 
ties and  geologic  surveys  have  been  passed.  Science  is  claim- 
ing more  attention  and  the  geologic  survey  tends  to  broaden  out 
to  a  natural  history  survey,  botany  and  other  subjects  claiming 
tkeir  place  with  geology.     Movements  for  preservation  of  scenic 
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and  historic  places  and  objects  command  public  approval,  New 
York  passing  a  law  that  its  trustees  may  acquire  property  any- 
where in  the  United  States. 

Cooperation  is  in  the  air.  New  York  has  authorized  numefr 
ous  consolidations  of  libraries.  Pennsylvania  allows  cities, 
school  districts  and  library  associations  to  cooperate  in  building 
and  maintaining  public  libraries.  Wisconsin  authorizes  appro- 
priations for  libraries  outside  the  municipality,  and  Maine  defi- 
nitely offers  to  add  10£  to  any  appropriation  made  for  the  use 
of  libraries  in  adjoining  towns.  The  trend  is  clearly  in  the 
direction  of  getting  "  the  best  reading  for  the  largest  number  at 
the  least  cost/'  and  experience  shows  that  that  can  be  accom- 
plished satisfactorily  only  by  supervisory  organization  which 
properly  centers  in  the  state  library  in  charge  of  a  board  or 
commission  which  at  once  fosters  and  supervises  library  and 
home  education  interests  of  all  kinds  throughout  the  state,  and 
also  for  the  central  collection,  which  formerly  was  little  more 
than  a  collection  of  law  books  instead  of  the  chief  cyclopedic 
library  for  the  benefit  of  the  entire  state. 


GKOLOGY  AND  TOPOGRAPHY1 

FKKPKUirK  J.  U.  MKUltlLL    1*11-  L>.  DIRECTOR  NEW  YORK  STATE  MUSECil 

The  laws  passed  by  Alabama,  Kansas.  Michigan,  Missouri  and 
Wisconsin-'  lelaie  to  geologic  surveys  already  existing,  and  are 
acts  of  merely  local  interest,  as  they  simply  modify  organic  laws 
of  earlier  date  and  alYect  principally  the  amount  of  appropria- 
tions and  cli  trader  of  publications  of  these  surveys.  Certain 
established  geologic  sin\o\s.  notably  those  of  Maryland,  XeW 
Jersex  and  NYw  York.,  au»  not  mentioned  iu  the  Coatpuratit* 
$!•■  :.»-.i:- •'  i:»;<:  /.«;":.:  ■.  *  i  <-/:\v\ .:\ok  in  1;m»1.  as  no  laws  snecific- 
ally  affecting  them  were  passed,  their  expenses  being  provided 
tor  in  general  appvpi  :at:on  bills. 

Ni\\  >Kx,io  a:ul  No:  i\\  l>ako:a  N.  M.  \»1  eh.  79;  X.  D. '01 
i !;.  S  a  :::..o*.  ■.■-.-  ^'.".a.:;  a:;un::::s  :o  Iv  expanded  in  cooperation 
>\ : ;  1;  ; ::e  I  :*.  ;  a  S ,  a  u  s  *i ee '. og  \  a .  S i;r v . ■  y ,  ; he  former  making 
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this  appropriation  for  geologic  surveys,  the  latter  restricting  charitie 
it  to  such  geologic  work  as  will  be  of  direct  agricultural  value.  .J^^i 
Sooth  Carolina  and  Vermont  [S.  C.  ?01  eh.  305;  Vt.  '01  ch.  6]  poor  rei 
sake  small  appropriations  for  the  establishment  of  state  geo- 
logic surveys  and  provide  lor  the  publication  of  the  results  of 
(be  work  of  these  surveys. 

.  Pennsylvania  ['01  ch.  424]  appropriates  $45,000  for  the  two 
pears  beginning  June  1,  1001.  Of  this  $10,000  is  available  for 
cooperative  work  with  the  United  States  Geological  {Survey,  half 
the  expense  to  be  paid  by  the  state  and  half  by  the  federal  sur- 
?ey.  An  additional  $5000  is  set  aside  for  reports  on  the  eco- 
nomic geology  of  the  various  counties,  these  reports  to  be  made 
by  a  "  person  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor." 

Wyoming  ['01  ch.  45]  provides  for  the  appointment  of  a  state 
geologist  and  prescribes  his  duties.  Contrary  to  what  has  been 
considered  auvisable  by  all  other  states,  the  state  geologist  is 
not  only  permitted  but  required  to  make  reports  to  private 
owners  on  the  value  of  their  properties.  These  reports  are  to 
be  "  in  the  form  usually  required  by  mining  exchanges  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  a  working  capital,'7  and  are  to  be  paid  for 
by  tue  owners  according  to  a  regular  scale  of  fees. 


OHAKITIES:  SUPERVISION  AJS'D  POOIi  RELIEF1 

B0BSBT     W.     HEBBERD,     SECRETARY     NEW     YORK     STATE    BOARD     OB' 

CHARITIES 

Supervision.  Whether  wisely  or  not  the  tendency  of  legisla- 
tion appears  clearly  to  be  toward  a  closer  central  control  of  the 
itate  charitable  and  kindred  institutions.  This  is  shown  in  part 
by  the  establishment  of  the  Board  of  Control  of  State  Institu- 
tions in  Iowa  in  1898,  taking  the  place  of  the  local  boards  of 
managers  of  the  institutions,  by  the  establishment  of  the  Board 
of  Control  of  State  Institutions  in  Minnesota  in  1001  ['01  ch. 
122],  replacing  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  whose  functions 
Were  chiefly  of  a  visitorial  nature,  and  the  local  boards  of  mana- 
gers, and  by  the  recent  legislation  in  New  York  ['02  ch.  26] 
whereby  the  boards  of  managers  of  the  state  insane  hospitals 

■ 
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haritieat  are  to  be  abolished  and  the  administration  of  the  hospitals 
kTnMd  vested  in  the  State  Commission  in  Lunacy.  In  place  of  the  man- 
oor  relief  agers  a  ]ocai  board  of  visitors  is  to  be  substituted  for  each  hos- 
pital, which  is  required  to  report  quarterly  to  the  governor  and 
the  State  Commission  in  Lunacy.  The  laws  with  relation  to 
existing  boards  or  systems  of  control  in  Kansas  ['01  ch.  353], 
Nebraska  ['01  ch.  72]  and  Washington  ['01  ch.  119]  were  also 
revised  in  1901,  with  a  view  toward  improvement. 

Much  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  virtue  of  these 
radical  changes.  While  on  the  one  hand  it  is  admitted  that 
under  the  most  favorable  conditions  a  more  direct  and  business- 
like administration  of  the  state  charitable  and  reformatory 
institutions  may  be  secured,  on  the  other  hand  it  is  agreed  bj 
those  who  stand  high  in  the  philanthropic  world  that  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  local  boards  will  to  a  great  extent  remove  from  the 
care  of  the  unfortunate  that  altruistic  interest  which  is  most 
essential  to  their  protection  and  general  well  being.  These 
questions  are  ably  discussed  by  Prof.  Charles  B.  Henderson  of 
the  University  of  Chicago,  and  ex-president  of  the  National 
.  conference  of  charities  and  correction,  in  his  Study  of  the 
dependent,  defective  and  delinquent  Classes. 

There  are  two  different  systems  of  management:  one  by  the 
kind  of  board  just  mentioned,  voluntary,  unpaid,  and  specially 
interested  in  a  single  establishment;  and  the  other  system,  found 
in  a  few  states,  under  which  all  the  state  boards  and  asylums 
are  placed  under  a  single  board  of  state  officers  who  control  the 
business  of  all  from  the  capital.  .  .  Experience  in  Europe 
and  America  proves,  on  the  widest  scale,  that  trustees  can  be 
found  who  are  willing  to  give  time  and  labor  freely  to  such 
social  tasks  especially  if  there  are  competent  and  responsible 
superintendents,  if  there  is  a  merit  system  of  appointments,  and 
if  they  are  expected  simply  to  decide  questions  of  policy  and  not 
of  petty  details  for  which  the  superintendents  are  responsible. 

.  .  .  While  there  should  be  a  genial  tolerance  of  both  dis- 
cussion and  experiment,  the  weight  of  argument  and  the  author- 
ity of  experience  are  at  present  distinctly  on  the  side  of  the  sys- 
tem under  which  unpaid  boards  are  employed,  in  connection  with 
a  central  state  board  to  review  the  entire  field  and  represent  the 
common  interest.  It  is  important  also  that  the  members  should 
not  come  from  the  same  county,  but  should  represent  different 
localities,  and  not  merely  the  interests  of  the  neighborhood.    If 
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each  board  is  composed  of  members  who  retire  and  are  replaced  ciiaritiei 
according  to  classes,  there  will  be  a  continuous  element  of  mem-  ""J^^i 
bers  who  have  experience.     It  is  not  well  to  have  them  elected,  poor  reii 
since  appointment  by  the  governor  retains  all  necessary  control 
:    without  the  danger  of  political  selection  and  absence  of  direct 
responsibility. 

In  states  where  state  boards  of  charities  or  like  visitorial 
'  bodies  are  already  established,  may  also  be  observed  a  disposi- 
j.  tion  to  provide  some  further  independent  oversight  of  the  state 
f  institutions.  This  was  manifested  by  legislation  in  Indiana 
'  [*01  ch.  53],  authorizing  the  governor  to  appoint  a  bipartizan 
|  committee  of  the  General  Assembly  to  visit  and  investigate 
state  institutions  and  to  report  their  needs  to  the  Legislature, 
and  in  North  Carolina,  by  an  act  ['01  ch.  424]  empowering  the 
governor  to  appoint  three  examiners  to  visit  state  institutions 
without  notice  and  to  report  conditions  and  needs  to  the  gov- 
ernor. This  multiplication  of  machinery  is  to  be  regarded  as 
unfortunate  mainly  because  it  tends  to  an  expensive  disorgani- 
sation of  work  incident  upon  equipping  several  bodies  with  like 
powers  and  duties.  It  would  seem  as  though  the  money  might 
be  more  wisely  expended  by  leaving  this  authority  and  the  means 
to  exercise  it  entirely  with  the  state  boards  of  charities  of  the 
states  mentioned,  whose  appropriations  are  always  too  small  to 
enable  them  to  do  the  most  efficient  work  of  which  they  are 
capable.  Further  than  this,  investigators  appointed  in  the  man- 
ner indicated  seldom  produce  the  best  results.  As  a  rule,  they 
are  unfamiliar  with  the  conditions  and  needs  of  charitable  insti- 
tutions and  are  usually  influenced  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
by  political  considerations. 

Poor  relief.  In  many  states  changes  of  more  or  less  import- 
ance in  the  laws  relating  to  the  settlement  and  relief  of  poor 
persons  are  made  at  each  session  of  the  Legislature.  The 
statutes  enacted  in  1901  are  readily  divisible  into  two  classes; 
one  class  designed  apparently  to  bring  about  better  administra- 
tion with  an  evident  tendency  toward  centralization  of  control, 
the  other  intended  to  secure  more  reliable  returns  of  those 
relieved. 

In  California,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Minnesota,  New  Hampshire, 
New  York,  Oklahoma,  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee  and  West  Vir- 
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rttie* t  ginia,1  the  changes  made  in  the  poor  laws  during  the  session* 
^Ld  of  11)01  were  for  the  most  part  evidently  intended  to  secure  im- 
»r  relief  proveinent  in  the  methods  of  relieving  the  poor.  The  tendency 
toward  centralization  of  administration  which  has  been  re- 
marked is  more  noticeable  in  the  western  than  in  the  easterm 
states.  There  is  much  room  for  honest  differences  of  opinion 
as  to  its  advisability. 

In  Massachusetts  ['01  ch.  177]  and  New  Hampshire  ['01  ch. 
20 J,  some  of  the  changes  were  evidently  made  to  secure  more 
reliable  returns  from  the  local  officers,  which  is  most  important 
if  these  commonwealths  wish  to  have  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
amount  of  dependency  their  citizens  are  called  upon  to  relieve. 
The  indications  are  that  greater  care  than  ever  before  is  being 
exercised  in  dispensing  outdoor  relief  and  also  in  keeping  and 
reporting  the  records  of  dependency.  Only  those  actively 
engaged  in  this  work  have  any  conception,  however,  of  the  room 
which  still  exists  for  improvement  in  these  directions;  nor, 
indeed,  how  much  improvement  has  been  made  over  the  methods 
of  earlier  days.  To  read  Sir  George  Nichols's  History  of  the 
Enyli&h  Poor  Laic  is  an  inspiration  to  those  inclined  to  a  somber 
view  ol  the  present  condition  of  public  relief  work.  The  author 
was  himself  an  overseer  of  the  poor  and  one  who  put  intelligence 
and  sympathy  into  his  work. 

It  is,  nevertheless,  to  be  admitted  that  owing  to  the  frequent 
changes  in  the  overseers  and  other  local  officers  charged  with 
the  relief  of  the  poor,  progress  is  unduly  slow.  Comparatively 
few  states  make  any  serious  attempt  to  keep  an  intelligent 
record  of  dependency,  especially  of  the  public  outdoor  relief 
granted  in  the  various  civil  subdivisions,  and  the  states  which 
do  ho  endeavor  are  greatly  hampered  by  the  difficulties. 

To  be  complete  the  statistics  must,  in  the  older  states,  be 
flmwii  from  every  township,  and  the  local  officers  are  in  many 
cases  unable  or  unwilling  to  keep  useful  records  of  their  work, 
while  on  the  other  hand  the  central  authorities  as  a  rule  lack 
(lie  means  to  compel  them  to  do  so. 


'<!nl.  '01  Hi.iMO;  hid.  '01  eh.147;  Kan.  '01  ch.133;  Minn.  '01  ch.242;  N.a 
•01  cli.M.  'H»;  N.  V.  '<>1  eh. Htt,  003-04;  Okl.  '01  ch.21;  Ta.  '01  ch.267;  Tenn. 
•01  ch.  120;  W.  Vjl  '01  ch.70. 
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There  is  a  marked  tendency,  especially  in  the  rural  districts,  »«p«»a 
to  keep  dependent  children  in  almshouses  even  though  this  and 
course  is  forbidden  by  law.  Especially  is  this  true  when  slight  *£"£** 
iifficulties  arise  to  prevent  or  retard  the  proper  disposition  of 
tke  children  by  placing  them  in  family  homes  or  in  institutions. 
Bus  regrettable  disposition  is  emphasized  by  the  enactment  in 
Indiana  ['01  ch.  206]  of  the  statute  allowing  children  between 
the  ages  of  3  to  17  to  be  kept  in  the  almshouse  for  60  days 
astead  of  for  10  only  as  theretofore.  It  is  also  apparent  in  the 
attempts  made  in  other  states  to  maintain  a  separate  home  for 
dependent  children  on  the  same  farm  as  that  on  which  the  alms- 
house itself  is  located,  and  also  to  have  the  children  cared  for 
by  the  same  officials  who  have  general  jurisdiction  over  the  adult 
dependents.  Those  most  familiar  with  this  subject  are,  how- 
ever, wise  in  insisting  that  the  line  of  separation  between  depen- 
I  dent  children  and  the  adult  poor  should  be  made  as  marked  and 
I  as  wide  as  possible. 

DEPENDENT,  NEGLECTED   AND   DELINQUENT 

CHILDREN1 

!    Walter  s.  uffobd  ph.d.  sui'ebintendent  of  inspection   new 

york  state  board  of  charities 

The  legislation  of  1901  in  relation  to  dependent,  neglected 
and  delinquent  children  illustrates  the  present  stage  of  develop- 
ment and  the  tendencies  in  child-saving  work.  Two  states, 
Pennsylvania  and  Wisconsin,  following  closely  the  example  set 
in  1899  by  Illinois,  enacted  laws  u  to  regulate  the  treatment  and 
control  of  dependent,  neglected  and  delinquent  children  "  [Pa. 
'01  ch.  185;  \\  is.  'Ul  ch.  9UJ.  The  statutes  on  this  subject  adopted 
by  the  states  in  question  are  practically  identical  in  many  of 
their  main  features.  A  common  distinction  is  made  by  these 
various  acts  between  dependent  or  neglected  children  and  de- 
linquent children.  The  statutes  also  provide  in  common  for  the 
establishment  of  juvenile  courts  and  a  system  of  juvenile 
records,  the  right  of  petition  to  the  courts  by  resident  citizens 

*8ee  also  Comparative  Summary  and  Index,  1901,  no.  133-46,  4048-91, 
4177-92,  4218-20. 
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Dependent,  in  the  interests  of  such  children  and  the  appointment  of  proba- 
lBd  tion  officers.    They  forbid  the  commitment  to  jail  of  young  chil- 

leunqnent  ^vellt    xhe  Illinois  and  Pennsylvania  enactments  on  the  sub- 

»h!ldren 

ject  provide  for  the  appointment  and  assignment  of  parole  offi- 
cers for  juvenile  reformatories,  the  visitation,  inspection  and 
supervision  of  all  associations  receiving  children  under  the  acts 
by  the  state  boards  of  public  charities  as  well  as  the  approval 
of  incorporation  of  such  associations  by  these  boards.  Local 
boards  are  provided  for,  which  are  to  visit  all  institutions, 
societies  and  associations  receiving  children  under  the  law. 
The  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  statute  is  clearly  shown  by  the 
following  section,  which  is  practically  identical  for  Illinois  and 
Pennsylvania: 

This  act  shall  be  liberally  construed  to  the  end  that  its  pur- 
pose may  be  carried  out,  to  wit:  That  the  care,  custody  and 
discipline  of  a  child  shall  approximate  as  nearly  as  may  be  that 
which  should  be  given  by  its  parents,  and  in  all  cases  where  it 
can  properly  be  done,  the  child  be  placed  in  an  approved  family 
home  and  become  a  member  of  the  family  by  legal  adoption  or 
otherwise. 

This  class  of  legislation  marks  a  distinct  advance  in  methods 
of  child-saving.  Massachusetts  has  for  some  years  had  a  pro- 
bation system,  but  the  new  impetus  to  the  movement  is  trace- 
able to  the  state  of  Illinois.  An  analysis  of  the  Pennsylvania 
statute  [Pa.  '01  eh.  185 J,  which  closely  follows  the  wording  of 
the  earlier  Illinois  law,  will  serve  to  indicate  the  scope  and 
intent  of  this  legislation. 

Application.  The  act  is  applicable  to  children  under  the  age 
of  10  not  inmates  of  state  or  other  institutions,  except  as 
provided  in  two  specific  sections  of  the  statute  which  relate  to 
the  appointment  of  parole  officers  and  county  boards  of  visitors- 
Definition.  The  words  u  dependent  child "  and  "  neglected 
child  v  are  defined  to  mean  any  child  who  is  destitute,  homeless, 
or  abandoned  or  dependent  upon  the  public  for  support;  or  has 
not  proper  parental  care  or  guardianship;  or  who  commits  cer- 
tain specific  acts  such  as  street  begging,  consorting  with  vicious 
or  disreputable  persons,  or  whose  home  is  an  unfit  place;  or  any 
child  under  the  age  of  eight  years  found  peddling  or  selling  any 
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article,  or  singing  or  playing  any  musical  instrument  upon  the  »«p«»*«» 

neglected 

street,  or  giving  any  public  entertainment.  The  words  "  de-  and 
Iinquent  child "  include  any  child  under  the  age  of  16  years  ^iid^em1 
who  violates  any  law  of  the  state  or  any  city  or  borough  ordin- 
ance. Illinois  ['01  p.  141],  by  an  amendment  to  the  act  of  1899, 
has  extended  the  definition  so  as  to  include  any  child  who  is 
incorrigible  or  who  knowingly  associates  with  thieves,  vicious 
or  immoral  persons,  or  who  is  growing  up  in  idleness  or  crime, 
or  who  knowingly  frequents  a  house  of  ill-fame  or  patronizes 
any  policy  shop  or  place  where  any  gaming  device  is  operated. 

Juvenile  courts  and  records.    The   Pennsylvania   statute    pro- 
vides for  a  special  court  room  to  be  designated  as  the  juvenile 
court  room  for  the  hearing  of  cases  coming  under  the  act,  and 
that  the  findings  of  the  court  shall  be  entered  in  a  book  or 
books  to  be  known  as  the  "juvenile  record."     Any  reputable 
person  having  knowledge  of  a  child  in  his  county  who  appears 
either  to  be  dependent,  neglected  or  delinquent,  may  file  with 
the  clerk  of  the  court  having  jurisdiction  in  the  matter,  a  peti- 
tion in  writing,  setting  forth  the  facts,  verified  by  affidavit.    It 
shall  be  sufficient  that  the  affidavit  is  upon  information  and  be- 
lief.   Upon  the  filing  of  petition  a  summons  shall  issue  requir- 
ing the  person  having  custody  or  control  of  the  child  or  with 
whom  the  child  may  be,  to  appear  with  the  child  at  a  place  and 
time  stated  in  the  summons,  which  time  shall  not  be  less  than 
24  hours  after  service. 

Probation  officers  and  their  duties.  The  court  shall  appoint  or 
designate  one  or  more  discreet  persons  of  good  character  to 
serve  as  probation  officers  during  the  pleasure  of  the  court,  said 
probation  officers  to  receive  no  compensation  from  the  public 
treasury.  The  duties  of  such  officers  are  "  to  make  such  investi- 
gation as  may  be  required  by  the  court;  to  be  present  in  order 
to  represent  the  interests  of  the  child  when  the  case  is  heard ; 
to  furnish  to  the  court  such  information  and  assistance  as  the 
judge  may  require,  and  to  take  such  charge  of  any  child  before 
.  and  after  trial  as  may  be  directed  by  the  court." 

,.  Disposition  of  dependent  and  neglected  children.    A  dependent 

• 

J>r  neglected  child  may  be  committed  by  the  court  to  the  care 
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»pendent,  0f    some    suitable    institution    or    reputable    citizen    or   duly 

elected  l  * 

id  accredited  association,  and  the  court  may  compel  the  parent  to 

ilidren11*  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  child  as  circumstances  may  de- 
termine. 

Disposition  of  delinquent  children.  The  court  may  continue 
the  hearing  from  time  to  time,  and  may  commit  the  child  to  the 
care  of  a  probation  officer,  allowing  such  child  to  remain  in  its 
own  home  subject  to  the  visitation  of  said  officer;  such  child 
to  report  to  the  officer  as  often  as  may  be  required  and  subject 
to  be  returned  to  the  court  for  further  proceedings  whenerer 
such  action  mayappear  to  be  necessary;  or  the  court  may  commit 
the  child  to  the  care  and  guardianship  of  the  probation  officer 
to  be  placed  in  a  suitable  family  home  subject  to  the  friendly 
supervision  of  such  probation  officer;  or  it  may  authorize  the 
probation  officer  to  board  out  the  child  in  some  suitable  family 
home,  in  case  provision  is  made  by  voluntary  contribution  or 
otherwise  for  the  payment  of  the  board  of  the  child,  until  t 
suitable  provision  may  be  made  for  the  child  in  a  home  without 
such  payment:  or  the  court  may  commit  the  child  to  a  suitable 
institution  for  the  care  of  delinquent  children. 

Young  children  not  to  be  committed  to  jail.  The  Pennsylvania 
statute  provides  that  children  under  14  years  of  age  shall 
not  be  committed  to  a  jail  or  police  station,  nor  confined  in  the 
same  building  with  adult  convicts,  or  brought  into  any  yard 
or  building  in  which  adult  convicts  may  be  present.  A  similar 
provision  of  the  Illinois  statute  applies  to  children  under  12 
years  of  age. 

Parole  officers.  It  is  made  the  duty  of  the  managers  of  the 
state  reformatories  or  houses  of  refuge  or  other  institutions, to 
which  juvenile  delinquents  may  be  committed  by  the  courts,  to 
maintain  an  agent  of  such  institution  whose  duty  it  shall  be 
to  examine  the  homes  of  children  paroled  from  such  institutions, 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  and  reporting  to  the  court 
whether  they  are  suitable  homes;  to  assist  children  paroled  or 
discharged  in  finding  suitable  employment,  and  to  maintain  a 
friendly  supervision  over  paroled  inmates  during  the  contin- 
uance of  the  parole. 
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Supervision  of  state  board.    All   associations   receiving   chil-  »«p*»*«» 

r  °  neglected 

dren  under  the  act  are  made  subject  to  the  same  visitation,  in-  and 
gpection  and  supervision  of  the  Board  of  Public  Charities  as  are  children" 
the  public  charitable  institutions  of  the  state  and  are  required 
to  file  an  annual  written  or  printed  report  regarding  their 
work,  including  a  financial  statement.  The  future  incorporation 
of  such  associations  is  made  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
board.  Amendments  to  articles  of  incorporation  of  existing 
societies  caring  for  such  children  require  similar  approval  and 
indorsement. 

Foreign  corporations.  It  is  made  unlawful  for  associations 
not  incorporated  within  the  state  to  place  any  child  in  any  fam- 
ily home  within  the  boundaries  of  the  state  without  furnishing 
Mich  guaranties  as  the  Board  of  Public  Charities  may  require. 
Eeligious  preference.  The  religious  preferences  of  parents 
f  are  recognized  under  the  act.  Children  are  to  be  placed,  as  far 
;  as  practicable,  in  the  care  and  custody  of  individuals  holding 
.  the  same  religious  beliefs  as  the  parents,  or  with  associations 
controlled  by  persons  of  the  same  religious  faith  as  the 
parents. 

County  boards  of  visitors.  A  further  safeguard  thrown  about 
the  care  of  dependent,  neglected  and  delinquent  children  is  the 
provision  for  the  appointment  of  a  board  of  reputable  citizens  in 
►  each  county,  who  are  to  serve  without  compensation  as  a  board 
of  visitation,  whose  duty  it  is  to  visit  as  often  as  once  a  year  all 
institutions,  societies  and  associations  receiving  children  under 
the  law.  These  visitors  are  to  make  an  annual  report  to  the 
Board  of  Public  Charities  in  such  form  as  the  board  may  pre- 
scribe. 

The  provision  embodied  in  the  act  as  to  how  the  statute  is 
to  be  construed  clearly  establishes  that  the  family  home  is  to  be 
the  standard  and  is  to  be  given  the  preference  over  institutional 
care. 

The  Wisconsin  statute  ['01  ch.  90]  to  regulate  the  treatment 
and  control  of  dependent,  neglected  and  delinquent  children  is 
applicable  to  counties  having  over  150,000  population. 

The  probation  system  in  other  states.  Certain  features  of 
this  class' of  legislation  have  recently  been  enacted  by  other 
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^pendent,  states  than  those  named.  Missouri  ['01  p.  135]  has  adopted  a 
teviected  prot)at|on  system  for  delinquents  under  16  in  cities  of  350,000 
leiinqoent  inhabitants.     In  this  instance  probation  officers  are  to  be  nomi-  . 

hlldren 

nated  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections  subject 
to  the  confirmation  of  the  judge  or  court  having  jurisdiction. 
They  are  to  serve  for  two  years  at  a  salary  of  $800.  Women 
may  be  deputies.  Kansas  ['01  ch.  106]  has  enacted  a  statute 
which  provides  for  the  appointment  of  probation  officers,  and 
also  for  a  juvenile  court  or  session  of  the  court.  All  associa- 
tions receiving  children  under  the  act  are  made  subject  to'the 
same  visitation,  inspection  and  supervision  of  the  State  Board 
of  Charities  as  the  public  charitable  institutions  of  the  state. 
Minnesota  ['99  ch.  154]  has  provided  for  probation  officers,  such 
officers  to  be  nominated  by  the  State  Board  of  Corrections  and 
Charities  in  counties  of  50,000  inhabitants,  and  to  attend  trials 
of  juvenile  delinquents  under  the  age  of  18  in  the  interest  of  the 
children  and  to  have  oversight  when  sentence  is  suspended. 
These  officers  are  to  report  to  the  court  and  also  to  the  State 
Board  of  Corrections  and  Charities  as  may  be  required.  Their 
salaries  are  to  be  paid  from  the  public  treasury. 

Massachusetts  ['78  ch.  198]  established  a  probation  system 
for  the  city  of  Boston  as  early  as  1878.  It  was  made  the  duty  of 
the  probation  officer  "  so  far  as  the  same  is  practicable,  to  visit 
the  offenders  placed  on  probation  by  the  court  at  his  sugges- 
tion, and  render  such  assistance  and  encouragement  as  will 
tend  to  prevent  their  again  offending."  The  system  was  ampli- 
fied and  extended  to  other  cities  in  the  state  bv  '80  ch.  129.  The 
system  has  since  been  further  perfected  by  '91  ch.  356,  which 
repeals  the  earlier  statutory  provisions  on  the  subject. 

Michigan  as  early  as  1873  established  a  state  agency  for  the 
care  of  juvenile  offenders.  The  original  act  has  been  amended 
from  time  to  time.  Under  the  present  statute  [Compiled  laws, 
'97,  §  2260  66]  the  governor  is  empowered  to  appoint  in  each 
county  of  the  state  "  an  agent  of  the  State  Board  of  Corrections 
and  Charities  for  the  care  of  juvenile  offenders  and  dependent 
children."  These  county  agents  perform  in  many  respects 
similar  duties  to  those  assigned  to  probation  and  parole  officers 
under  the  statutes  already  discussed,  and  also  act  as  placing- 
out  agents  in  their  respective  counties. 
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ew  York  ['01  ch.  372]  has  adopted  the  probation  system,  but  w******* 
ngely  enough  its  application  is  limited  to  persons  over  16  and 
g  of  age.  By  ['01  ch.  627]  amending  a  previous  statute  *£"J*~Mt 
tied,  "An  act  to  revise  the  charter  of  the  city  of  Buffalo/' 
lority  is  conferred  upon  the  police  justice  to  appoint  or 
gnate  not  more  than  five  discreet  persons  of  good  character 
»rve  as  probation  officers.  The  duties  of  these  officers  are 
unlike  those  of  such  officials  elsewhere.  They  receive  no 
pensation  from  the  public  treasury.  Two  things,  however, 
nguish  this  local  law,  namely:  the  period  of  three  months 
>ation  is  made  the  maximum,  and  children  are  to  be  placed 
i  probation  officers  of  the  same  religious  faith  as  their  par- 
.  The  revised  charter  of  the  city  of  New  York  ['01  ch.  466 
)9]  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  children's  court. 
licy  of  state  supervision.  The  policy  of  state  supervision 
societies,  associations  and  institutions  receiving  and  caring 
dependent,  neglected  and  delinquent  children  has  received 
»ral  recognition  in  legislation.  Child-saving  work  in  some 
es  is  placed  under  the  immediate  direction  of  boards  of 
Iron's  guardians.  This  is  notably  the  case  in  New  Jersey, 
re  by  laws  of  1899,  ch.  165,  a  State  Board  of  Children's 
rdians  is  provided  for,  to  consist  of  seven  persons  serving 
out  compensation.  The  statute  provides  that  this  board 
ill  have  the  care  of  and  maintain  a  general  supervision 
all  indigent,  helpless,  dependent,  abandoned,  friendless 
poor  children  who  may  now  be  or  who  may  hereafter 
me  public  charges;  and  said  board  shall  have  the  care 
nd  maintain  supervision  over  all  children  adjudged  public 
ges,  who  may  now  be  in  the  charge,  custody  and  control 
my  county  asylum,  county  home,  almshouse,  poorhouse, 
itable  institution,  home  or  family  to  which  such  child  or 
Iren  may  be  or  have  been  committed,  confined,  adopted, 
•enticed,  indentured  or  bound  out."  It  is  made  the  duty 
his  board  "  to  visit,  by  its  agent  or  agents,  quarterly  all 
Iren  who  may  be  committed  under  this  act,  and  also  any 
e,  asylum,  institution  or  private  family  where  any  such 
I  or  children  may  be  placed."  The  statute  further  provides 
w  the  State  Board  of  Children's  Guardians  shall  remain  the 
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>epemde»t,  guardians  of  all  children  indentured,  bound  out.  or.  ]ff\%  ^rth 
w&  who  may  now  be  or  may  hereafter  become  pubtic .  ch4Em§£ 

£JJ222irmt  Indiana  ['01  ch.  173]  has  authorized  the  appointment  Qt&Jpifift 
of  children's  guardians  in  each  county,  to  have  care  and  qi 
vision  of  neglected  and  dependent  children  of  the  county  j 
15  years  of  age.  This  board  is  required  to  report  to  the  ] 
of  State  Charities  as  often  and  in  such  manner  as  it  JltoU 
require.  Indiana  ['99  ch.  29]  and  Minnesota  ['99  ch.  138]~,ajf 
among  the  states  that  have  made  it  unlawful  to  import  depend- 
ent children  without  the  consent  of  the  state  boards.  Missouri 
['01  p.  132]  prohibits  the  importation  of  afflicted,  indigent  or 
vicious  children. 

Homes  for  juvenile  delinquents.  A  valuable  ally  of  the  pro- 
bation  system  is  found  in  the  establishment  of  special  homes 
or  schools  for  juvenile  delinquents.  While  many  Btetesmve 
reformatories  for  juveniles  of  both  sexes  from  12  years  of  i^e 
and  upward,  the  importance  of  having  homes  for  the  deteittbfe 
and  instruction  of  young  children  who  are  first  offenders  luts 
not  until  recently  been  generally  recognized.  Under  the  $*- 
t  bation  system,  the  value  of  such  homes  is  clearly  seen.    T&tfls 

evidenced  by  the  action  of  the  states  which  have  worifed'fiftt 
most  completely  the  probation  system,  such  as  lllinofi^ind 
Pennsylvania.  Illinois  ['01  p.67]  has  made  provision 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  state  home  for  del 
boys.  This  home  is  to  bfe  managed  by  a  bipartisan  boartf'of 
seven  members  who  are  to  receive  no  compensation  f  or  titfftr 
services.  Any  delinquent  boy  coming  within  the  terms  <rf  fte 
act  of  Ap.  21,  1899,  which  act  established  juvenile  courts  itid 
the  probation  system,  may  be  committed  to  such  "homfe.  *The 
institution  is  to  be  on  the  cottage  plan,  and  a  maximum  fcf  40 
boys  to  each  cottage  is  specified.  Buildings  are  to  be  of  ^fiBi 
and  inexpensive  style.  The  Legislature  appropriated :  $28,tfW 
for  construction,  f 5000  for  furnishing  and  $5000  for  malnfetidfte 
for  the  first  year.  ""  ^riI^*«« 

Pennsylvania  ['01  ch.297]  has  provided  for  housed  cfr/BfetSa- 
tion  in  cities  over  100,000.  Not  more  than  25  chfldi%ti  *JI#to 
be  received  in  one  home.  The  act  is  compulsory. .  3?<£i  ]fee*iet 
of   detention  are  for   the   reception   of   the  untried  ^aveaile 
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enders  and  neglected  and  dependent  children  under  the  age  ™e 
id  years  who  may  be  in  the  custody  of  appointed  or  elected 
ifettt,  or  whose  cases  may  be  under  judicial  investigation. 
£  fto&rd  of  managers,  to  be  appointed  by  the  court,  is  to  con- 
4*' of  live  members,  two  of  whom  are  to  be  women.  They 
i'tp  serve  for  a  term  of  two  years  without  compensation, 
dvision  is  to  be  made  for  each  child  to  occupy  a  separate 
Jm,  so  far  as  possible.  Expenses  are  to  be  met  by  the  county 
which  the  city  is  located.  Wisconsin  ['01  ch.210]  has  adopted 
lermissive  act  by  which  counties  singly  or  jointly  may  estab- 
liL  Industrial  or  reformatory  schools  for  incorrigible  children. 

THE  INSANE1 

B.  ifCGARR,  8BCBETABY  NUW  YORK  STATE  COMMISSION  IN  LUNACY 

?*ychqpathic  wards  and  detention  pavilions.  The  most  impor- 
it  developments  of  the  year  in  connection  with  the  care 
the  insane  and  the  management  of  institutions  for  their 
atment  occurred  in  Michigan  and  Minnesota.  Michigan 
1  ch.  161]  provides  for  the  erection  of  a  psychopathic  ward 
accommodate  40  insane  patients  in  connection  with  the  medi- 
i  department  of  the  University  of  Michigan  at  Ann  Arbor. 
ree  competent  physicians  are  first  to  pass  upon  the  mental 
itus  of  the  individuals  whom  it  may  be  desired,  as  a  curative 
precautionary  measure,  to  commit  to  this  ward  rather  than  to 
asylum  for  the  insane.  The  expense  of  maintenance  of 
tients  is  to  be  borne  by  the  county  from  which  the  patient 
committed.  Provision  is  made  that  patients  committed  to 
A  ward  may  receive  homeopathic  treatment  if  desired. 
Ifinnesota  ['01  ch.  317]  leads  her  sister  states  by  establishing 
all  cities  of  over  50,000  a  detention  ward  or  building  to  which 
leg  of  doubtful  insanity,  "  borderland  cases,"  or  those  not 
farded  as  strictly  appropriate  for  admission  to  the  state  hos- 
alp,  phall  be  committed.  While  in  such  detention  pavilion, 
tients  will  be  under  immediate  medical  charge  of  the  city  or 
wty  physician,  but  may  also  receive  visits  from  such  outside 
psician  as  they  or  their  relatives  may  designate. 


also  Comparative  Summary  and  Index,  1001,  no.  3095-109,  4009-14, 
t4& 
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Improved  methods  of  treatment.  Provision  for  a  comprehensive 
inquiry  as  to  the  best  methods  of  treatment  has  been  made  by 
Pennsylvania  ['01  ch.  36].  Three  senators  and  four  members  of 
the  House  are  appointed  a  commission  to  inquire  into  the  exact 
condition  of  the  insane  now  confined  in  state  institutions,  and 
as  to  the  policy  and  effect  of  the  present  practice  of  removing 
them  to  the  different  county  institutions.  Also  to  inquire  into 
the  most  modern  methods  of  treatment  in  reputable  institu; 
tions  of  other  states,  and  to  obtain  the  official  views  of  expert 
enced  superintendents,  physicians  and  officers  as  to  any 
improved  methods  of  government  or  economy.  This  commission 
is  to  report  at  least  one  month  prior  to  the  meeting  of  the  next 
Legislature. 

Separate  provision  for  chronic  insane.  Indiana  ['01  ch.  195]  pro* 
vides  that  counties  having  a  population  of  150,000  or  more 
may  establish  asylums  for  the  chronic  insane.  These  institu- 
tions shall  be  governed  by  the  counties,  and  the  county  council 
shall  make  all  appropriations  for  buildings  and  maintenance. 
It  is  made  the  duty  of  the  sheriff  of  the  counties  establishing 
such  county  hospitals,  to  transfer  thereto  all  pauper  insane  who 
are  regarded  as  incurable,  whether  in  the  state  hospitals  for  the 
insane  or  any  other  place.  No  provision  seems  to  have  been 
made  by  this  law  for  supervision  on  the  part  of  any  state 
board. 

Transfer  as  a  curative  measure.  Maine  ['01  ch.235]  authorizes 
the  trustees  of  the  insane  hospitals  to  transfer  from  one  insane 
hospital  to  another,  any  patients  who  are  now  or  may  hereafter 
be  committed  to  any  state  hospital,  whenever,  in  their  judg- 
ment, the  welfare  of  the  patients  will  be  promoted  thereby. 
The  expense  of  such  transfer  falls  upon  the  person  or  munici- 
pality liable  for  the  board  of  such  patient,  or,  if  the  patient  be 
public,  this  charge  is  to  be  paid  out  of  the  appropriation  for 
insane  state  beneficiaries. 

Liability  for  support.  New  Jersey  ['01  ch.186]  provides  for 
securing  reimbursement  from  the  estate  of  individuals  and  from 
legally  liable  relatives,  for  outlay  incurred  for  maintenance  in 
a  state  hospital.  It  is  also  provided  where  the  insane  person 
committed  to  the  hospital  did  not,  prior  to  such  commitment, 
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Main  a  settlement  in  any  one  county  of  the  state,  the  cost  of  Tfce 
is  maintenance  shall  fall  upon  the  state  at  large.  South 
>akota  ['01  ch.92]  has  provided  that  counties  from  which  insane 
tersons  are  committed  to  the  state  hospital,  and  which  allege 
hat  such  persons  have  not  obtained  a  legal  residence  in  such 
ounty,  are  authorized  to  file  with  the  state  auditor  proofs  of 
uch  nonresidence,  and  if  the  state  auditor  shall  find  that  such 
►atient  is  not  a  proper  charge  against  any  county  in  the  state, 
uch  patient  shall  thereafter  be  regarded  as  a  proper  charge 
.gainst  the  state  at  large. 

Commitment,  discharge  and  restoration  to  capacity.  Vermont 
'00  ch.47, 48]  has  amended  its  law  regulating  the  commitment 
o  and  discharge  from  institutions  for  the  insane.  The  trus- 
ees  of  the  Vermont  hospital  are  authorized  to  prepare,  at  the 
expense  of  the  state,  blank  forms  of  commitment  to  that  insti- 
.ution,  and  to  the  Brattleboro  Retreat,  and  these  are  to  be  sup- 
plied to  the  several  county  judges,  and  only  such  forms  are 
hereafter  to  be  used.  The  supervisors  may  conditionally  dis- 
charge from  any  asylum  or  hospital  such  persons  as  in  their 
judgment  may  safely  and  properly  be  cared  for  in  the  place 
from  whence  they  were  committed,  and  such  discharge  shall 
become  final  at  the  expiration  of  60  days.  But  the  supervisors 
may  revoke  this  order  within  60  days,  and  this  shall  authorize 
the  recommitment  of  the  person  to  the  asylum  or  hospital. 
Indiana  ['01  ch.129]  has  provided  a  more  perfect  form  of  med- 
ical certificate  of  commitment  and  requires  the  findings  of  the 
medical  examiner  and  justice  of  the  peace  to  be  filed  with  the 
clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court. 

The  necessity  of  periodical  examination  to  determine  by  out- 
ride authority  the  mental  status  of  inmates  of  institutions  for 
the  insane  is  recognized  by  Wisconsin  ['01  ch.163],  which  pro- 
vides that  either  personally  or  through  his  guardian  any  inmate 
of  an  institution  for  the  insane  may  petition  any  Court  of 
Recordfor  aTetrial  of  his  mental  condition.  Should  no  jury  trial 
be  demanded  the  State  Board  of  Control  is  to  act  as  a  com- 
mission in  lunacy.  The  act  does  not  apply  to  the  criminal 
insane.  Wisconsin  ['01  ch.77]  also  provides  that  superintend- 
ents of  hospitals  may  require  the  return  of  a  paroled  lunatic 
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at  any  time  within  two  years  of  the  date  of  issuing  Buch  parole, 
unless  the  patient  has  been  formally  discharged  by  the  court 
from  his  original  commitment.  Unless  such  return  is  ordered 
within  two  years  the  jurisdiction  of  the  hospital  shall;  tx 
regarded  as  at  an  end. 

Inquiry  into  the  capacity  of  persons  adjudged  insane  aw 
who  desire  to  regain  control  of  their  estates  is  provided  fo 
by  North  Carolina  ['01  ch.191],  California  ['01  ch.121]  and  Wii 
consin  ['01  ch.  15].  The  statute  of  North  Carolina  provide 
that  the  Superior  Court  may,  by  order,  appoint  a  jury  of  si 
freeholders  to  inquire  into  the  sanity  of  any  person  whose  San 
ity  is  questioned,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  sue! 
person  has  become  of  sound  mind  and  memory,  and  if  so  found 
he  shall  be  authorized  to  manage,  sell  and  control  his  property 
The  California  statute  provides  that  persons  properly  com 
mitted  to  state  hospitals  and  who  are  absent  on  parole  fron 
the  institution,  or  who  have  been  discharged  therefrom,  ma] 
be  restored  to  legal  capacity  upon  application  to  the  medica 
superintendent  of  the  hospital,  who  may  require  such  proof  ai 
he  may  reasonably  deem  necessary  to  determine  whether  oi 
not  such  person  is  sane,  including  the  presence  of  the  patien 
at  the  hospital.  If  satisfied  as  to  the  person's  sanity,  the  super 
intendent  shall  issue  a  certificate  that  such  person  is  sane 
recovered  and  restored  to  health,  and  shall  forward  a  copy  o\ 
the  certificate  to  the  commission  in  lunacy.  If  the  superin 
tendent  is  unwilling  to  make  such  certificate,  application  can 
be  made  by  the  patient  or  his  friends  to  the  Superior  Court  ol 
the  county  where  such  person  resides,  or  the  question  of  the 
sanity  of  a  person  may  be  tried  by  a  jury  as  in  civil  cases;  i& 
the  latter  event,  the  ease  against  the  insane  person  shall  be 
represented  by  the  district  attorney  of  the  county.  If  three 
fourths  of  the  jury  fail  to  declare  said  person  insane,  or  the 
court  and  jury  find  him  to  be  sane,  proceedings  shall  be  dis- 
missed and  no  new  application  to  declare  said  person  insane 
shall  be  made  for  six  months  thereafter.  Similar  proceeding 
is  to  be  followed  in  the  case  of  a  person  adjudged  to  be  insane, 
but  not  committed  to  a  hospital.  Before  any  of  the  proceed- 
ings are  had.  the  person  demanding  a  certificate  shall  make  a 
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deposit  or  give  a  bond  guarantying  the  payment  of  the  cost  The 
-of  such  trial.    Wisconsin  ['01  ch.15]  provides  that  "  on  a  proper 
Viewing "  to  the  county  court  a  previously  adjudged  incom- 
tpetent  may  be  adjudged  competent. 

'State  care  of  insane.  Pennsylvania  ['01  ch.340]  appropriates 
11,700,000  for  the  state  care  of  the  indigent  insane,  for  the  two 
years  beginning  June  1, 1901.  It  is  made  the  duty  of  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Board  of  Charities  to  certify  to  the  correctness  of 
mil  accounts  rendered  by  counties  maintaining  their  insane, 
^before  any  financial  assistance  is  extended  by  the  state.  Direc- 
tors or  managers  of  state  hospitals  must  also  submit  state- 
ments under  oath  to  the  auditor  general,  showing  the  actual 
-number  of  indigent  persons  receiving  maintenance  during  each 
.  quarter. 

State  Board  of  Control.    Following  the  lead  of  Iowa  and  Wis- 
consin, Minnesota  ['01  ch.122]  has  established  a  State  Board 
of  Control.    This    board    is    to    fix    salaries    of    officers    and 
Employees,  award  contracts  and  have  general  management  and 
*  control    of   all   state    institutions,   including   prisons,   normal 
Schools,  reformatories  and  hospitals  for  insane.    The  boards 
7Df  managers  now  in  control  of  these  institutions,  excepting 
Jftoimal  schools,  are  legislated  out  of  office.    Requisitions  for 
Applies  must  be  approved  by  the  board  before  purchases  can  be 
ibade.    Plans  for  buildings  and  improvements  must  also  be 
^approved  by  the  board.    The  board  also  keeps  a  complete  record 
n(ft  all  persons  admitted  to  or  discharged  from  the  institutions. 
^The  salaries  of  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Control  are  $3500 
•each. 

'*  Inspection  of  state  institutions.    North  Carolina  ['01  ch.  424] 
'has  established  a  board  of  three  inspectors  of  state  institu- 
tions, who  are  to  examine  into  the  condition  of  public  institu- 
tions every  two  years  and  report  to  the  Assembly  the  require- 
ments of  these  institutions;  they  are  also  directed  to  examine 
^thoroughly  into  the  internal  management  of  institutions,  and 
'  'tatmmon  witnesses,  etc.,  as  may  be  necessary.    The  board  must 
«*;4hre  no  notice  of  impending  visits.     Each  inspector  receives 
*9fti*i  a    day    and     expenses.     The     term     of     office    is     two 
Investigation  of  public  institutions  is  also  provided 
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eebie-        for  \yy  Wisconsin   ['01  ch.403].     The  governor  is  authorised 
»d  to  appoint  any  suitable  person  to  make  an  investigation  of 

ptieptie      any  institution  or  of  the  conduct  of  any  employee  in  suck 
institution. 


FEEBLE-MINDED  AND  EPILEPTIC1 

J.    C.    CARSON    M.D.    SUPERINTENDENT    SYRACUSE    STATE   INSTTITUTIOS 

FOR  FEEBLE-MINDED  CHILDREN 

More  than  50  years  have  elapsed  since  New  York  and  Massa- 
chusetts began  the  training  and  education  of  the  feeble-minded; 
Massachusetts,  in  1848,  by  a  small  appropriation  for  the  sup- 
port and  education  of  a  few  feeble-minded  children  at  the  school 
for  the  blind,  and  New  York,  in  1851  [ch.  502],  by  the  establish- 
ment of  the  New  York  state  asylum  for  idiots,  more  recently 
named  the  Syracuse  state  institution  for  feeble-minded  chil- 
dren ['91  ch.  51].  Following  the  lead  of  New  York  and  Massa- 
chusetts, about  20  other  states  have  in  some  manner  provided 
for  their  feeble-minded. 

During  all  this  period  New  Hampshire  has  made  no  provision, 
for  the  feeble-minded,  except  for  a  few  annually  at  the  State 
school  for  feeble-minded  in  Massachusetts.     In  1901,  however, 
a  decided  step  forward  was  taken  in  New  Hampshire  by  an  act 
['01  ch.102]  providing  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  a  school  for  the  care  and  education  of  the  idiotic  and  feeble- 
minded.    This  act  creates  a  board  of  5  trustees,  1  of  whom  shall 
be  a  woman;  the  governor,  who  is  required  to  visit  and  inspect 
the  school  annually,  is  made  a  trustee  ex  officio.     The  law  appro- 
priates $30%000  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  a  suitable  site 
for  the  school  and  for  erecting  thereon  appropriate  buildings. 
To    this    school    only    feeble-minded    children    between   3  and 
21  years  shall  be  admitted.     No  provision  seems  to  have  been 
made  in  the  law  for  the  care  and  maintenance  of  custodial  cases. 
This    feature    is   further  emphasized   by   the   fact   that  pupils 
are  not   to  be  retained  after  reaching  the  age  of  21.     Pupils 
may  be  admitted  at  either  public  or  private  expense;  those  At 
public  expense   are  made  a  charge  upon   the  cities  or  town* 


See  also  iV:v.;\ar*::\o  Sv.:r.:v.arv  a:u!  IrMex.  :*V1.  no.  4139-47. 
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irhere  thev  have  a  settlement — a  rather  undesirable  feature,  tf***1* 

mlmde 

rhe  law  provides  for  the  discharge  of  a  pupil  by  the  vote  of  three  and 
>f  the  trustees,  or  by  a  justice  of  the  Superior  or  Supreme  epUep 
3ourt,  whenever  further  detention  at  the  school  is  thought 
innecessary;  but  strangely,  "  any  person  so  discharged  who  is 
under  sentence  of  imprisonment  at  the  time  of  his  commitment, 
the  period  of  which  shall  not  have  expired,  shall  be  remanded 
to  prison."  But  why  should  a  feeble-minded  child  be  under  sen- 
tence of  imprisonment;  and  if  feeble-minded,  why  should  he  be 
remanded  to  prison?  Evidently  the  institution  created  is  to  be 
distinctively  of  an  educational  character.  While  the  act  does 
not  go  very  far  in  providing  for  the  feeble-minded,  and  makes 
no  apparent  attempt  at  relieving  the  county  almshouses  and 
asylums  of  their  adult  or  custodial  cases,  yet  it  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction  and  must  ultimately  lead  to  a  better  and  broader 
policy. 

In  New  Jersey,  an  act  was  passed  in  1901  [ch.94]  "  to  estab- 
lish a  village  for  epileptics."    This  law  repeals  previous  laws 
['99  ch.152;  '00  ch.129]  in  relation  to  the  village  and  is  practi- 
cally a  revision.    A  board  of  managers  arranged  on  a  non- 
partizan  basis  is  wisely  provided.    The  system  of  maintenance 
it  on  the  mixed  plan,  one  third  of  the  expense  devolving  upon 
the  state  and  two  thirds  upon  the  counties.    By  this  system 
the  counties  must  retain  a  local  interest  in  their  patients  at 
flie  village.    The  New  Jersey  law  differs  advantageously  from 
the  New  York  law  in  that  patients  appear  to  be  admitted  to 
the  village  irrespective  of  class  distinctions;  the  well  to  do  and 
middle  classes  are  not  pushed  aside  to  favor  the  pauper  and 
indigent.    The   ban   of   indigency   should   not    necessarily   be 
required  of  the  former  classes  in  order  that  admission  may  be 
.gained  to  institutions  provided  by  the  state.    The  law  also  pro- 
fides  for  the  judicial  commitment  of  indigent  epileptics,  and 
empowers  thfe  managers  to  hold  and  detain  any  patient  so  com- 
mitted, if  thought  desirable.    This  seems  to  be  quite  an  impor- 
tant provision  of  the  law.     In  what  way  the  village  plan  differs 
from  the  colony  plan  does  not  appear.    Presumably,  however, 
the  acreage  plant  is  to  be  less  extensive  and  the  buildings  more 
concentrated. 
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The  state  of  North  Dakota  has  a  constitutional  provision  pro- 
viding for  the  establishment  of  an  institution  for  tfte:  feeble- 
minded in  connection  with  the  hospital  for  the  insane  at  JftiAfr- 
town.  The  Legislature  of  1901  passed  a  resolution  to  atf&k 
the  constitution  for  the  purpose  of  locating  an  institutkrtfWt 
feeble-minded  at  Grafton.  This  resolution  must  be  'refaMtftit 
the  next  Legislature,  and,  upon  approval,  then  to  the  peojle'lft 
the  next  election,  for  adoption  or  rejection.  Presupposilijjf  *H!* 
adoption  by  the  people,  an  act  ['01  ch.36]  also  passed  the  Ltgjfc- 
lature  authorizing  the  governor  to  appoint  a  board  of  UiiMS& 
to  procure  plans  and  erect  buildings  for  an  institution  for  fetftlfe- 
minded  at  Grafton.  The  purpose  seems  to  be  to  remdVft  We 
feeble-minded  from  the  hospital  for  the  insane.  There  beiig 
little  in  common  in  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  tutit  Clasitft 
except  their  custody,  the  movement  undertaken  in  this  state 
for  the  feeble-minded  is  certainly  commendable. 

In  Indiana  the  law  ['89  ch.73]  regarding  admissions  to  the 
institution  for  the  feeble-minded  placed  the  age  limit  at  16  at  the 
time  of  application.  In  1901  this  law  was  amended  ['01  cfa.  tt\9 
extending  the  age  limit  in  the  case  of  women  to  45.  Mi*  aibcMi- 
ment  also  appropriates  |40,000  to  provide  permanent  cn*t<Mlh) 
care  for  all  feeble-minded  female  imbeciles  in  the  state  ilri&r 
the  childbearing  age.  The  purpose  of  the  law  is  in  thcTHiS^if 
the  prevention  of  feeble-mindedness  and  a  more  wortK^1*** 
could  not  have  been  enacted. 


UL 
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PENAL  INSTITUTIONS1  s  *rrfT 

GEORGE  MCLAUGHLIN  M.A.  SECRETARY  NEW  YORK  8TATB  OOttltiirfl&H 

OP  PRISONS  .Wirtrfo 

The  trend  of  legislation  relating  to  penal  institutfohig  in  tiie 
United  States  during  1901  was  toward  the  centraliiat&n  of 
control,  the  substitution  of  reformatories  for  prison*  aU&  i 
more  extended  use  of  probation,  indeterminate  gentfeiiWPiM 
parole.  .■  *  ' n  u 

Administration.  Several  of  the  states  enacted  laws  dm&b^lhe 
year  affecting  the  administration  of  prisons.  This  legfaUffta 
tended  in  almost  every  instance  to  the  centralization  of  tdntrol 
in  state  boards.  ""''   *° 

t  i  ■      i  i  go    ■ 
JSee  also  Comparative  Summary  and  Index,  1901,  no.  4148-263. 
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...  .Minnesota  P01  ch.122]  created  a  new  board  of  control  f  or  PeBal  **- 
ftflLte  institutions,  giving  it  all  authority  over  the  state  chari- 
dftble  and  correctional  institutions.     These  include  the  state 
jgEison,  the  state  reformatory,  the  state  training  schools  for 
<£ojT8  and  girls,  the  hospitals  for  the  insane,  and  the  institutions 

l  £pr  defectives,  except  the  schools  for  the  deaf  and  blind.    This 

^{bpard  also  has  financial  control  of  the  state  university  and  the 

[jgate  normal  schools.  It  supersedes  the  various  executive 
boards  which  have  hijtherto  managed  these  institutions,  and 

[  .displaces  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Correction.  It  con- 
«psts  of  3  members,  appointed  by  the  governor  for  a  term  of 
$  years  each,  with  a  salary  of  $3500  and  expenses.  This  law 
tig  modeled  after  the  Wisconsin  law  of  1881,  as  amended  in  1891, 
jjkd  is  in  its  general  features  like, the  laws  of  Iowa  and  Kansas, 
putting  state  institutions  under  state  boards  of  control. 

Washington  ['01  ch.119]  revised  its  law  of  1897  [ch.108]  cre- 
tting  a  bipartizan  state  board  of  control,  consisting  of  3  mem- 

[t;hers,  appointed  for  6  years,  with  a  salary  of  $2000  each  and 
.f^penses,  and  having  full  control  of  the  hospitals  for  the  insane, 
ijtke  state  penitentiary,  the  reform  school,  the  soldiers  home 
iHHd  the  state  school  for  defective  youth.  The  board  appoints 
\$>&  superintendent  of  each  institution,  fixes  the  salaries  of  the 
tiguployees  and  purchases  supplies. 

In  Massachusetts  ['01  ch.364]  a  new  board  of  prison  commis- 

:   lioners  was  established,  superseding  the  former  commissioners. 

This  board  consists  of  5  persons,  2  of  whom  shall  be  women. 

*Ihey  are  appointed  by  the  governor  for  a  term  of  5  years.    The 

chairman  has  a  salary  of  $4000;  the  others  serve  without  com- 

spensation. 

V    In  New  York  ['01  ch.  12]  the  law  establishing  a  State  Com- 

0.  mission  of  Prisons  was  amended,  legislating  out  of  office  the 

ft£  commissioners  then  in  office,  and  authorizing  the  governor 
to  appoint  a  state  commission  of  prisons  of  3,  for  a  term  of  4 

gjfepro;  the  salary  of  the  president  to  be  $2500;  the  others  to 

ipjlfrre  without  compensation. 

u^Bhode  Island  ['01  ch.  809  §50]  provided  for  an  advisory  board 
of  visitors  to  female  penal  and  correctional  institutions,  to  be 

■49pointed  by  the  governor  and  senate. 
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ituCtion*  Reformatories.  A  new  reformatory  at  Rahway  N.  J.  was 
opened  in  August.  This  is  a  state  institution  for  the  confine- 
ment of  young  men  between  the  ages  of  16  and  30  convicted 
of  a  first  offense.  It  is  modeled  on  the  lines  of  the  Elmira 
reformatory  in  New  York  and  the  Concord  in  Massachusetts. 
The  board  of  control  is  bipartizan  [N.  J.  '01  ch.104]  and  consists 
of  the  governor  and  8  appointees  confirmed  by  the  senate. 
Commitments  are  made  to  the  institution  on  an  indeterminate 
sentence,  and  paroles  are  granted  for  efficiency  and  good 
conduct. 

Kansas  ['01  ch.355]  also  established  a  state  industrial 
reformatory,  with  a  board  of  managers  consisting  of  3  mem- 
bers, appointed  by  the  governor  for  a  term  of  4  years.  The  act 
also  provides  for  commitments  to  this  institution  and  the  parole 
of  prisoners  therefrom,  and  also  their  discharge.  Prisoners 
discharged  from  this  reformatory  are  restored  to  civil  righti 
and  released  from  disabilities  created  by  conviction. 

In  Massachusetts  the  prison  commissioners  were  authorised 
to  remove  any  convict  sentenced  to  state  prison,  except  a  life 
prisoner,  to  a  state  reformatory  ['01  ch.  340] ;  and  also  to  trans- 
fer boys  from  any  reform  school  to  the  state  reformatory  and 
return  them  ['01  ch.128].  Illinois  ['01  p.67]  provided  for  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  state  home  for  delinquent 
boys.  Wisconsin  ['01  ch.289]  authorized  the  purchase  of  an 
additional  150  acres  of  land  for  the  use  of  her  state  reformatorj. 
Georgia  ['00  p.77]  changed  the  name  of  her  reformatory  prison 
to  "  Industrial  farm,"  and  gave  to  the  trial  judges  discretion  to 
sentence  either  to  this  farm  or  the  chain  gang. 

Two  additional  state  reformatories  were  opened  in  New  York 
state,  one  for  males  between  the  ages  of  16  and  30  at  Napanoch, 
and  the  other  for  females  between  the  ages  of  15  and  30  at 
Bedford.  The  former  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  superin- 
tendent of  state  prisons;  the  latter  under  a  board  of  managers. 
The  board  of  managers  of  the  New  York  state  reformatory  at 
Elmira  were  given  enlarged  powers  in  relation  to  the  appoint- 
ment and  discharge  of  reformatory  officials  ['01  ch.193]. 

Indeterminate  sentence  and  parole.  Very  decided  progress  was 
made  during  the  year  in  the  use  of  the  indeterminate  sentence 
and  parole.     In  some  states  legislation  has  been  enacted;  in 
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tiers  the  wisdom  of  such  legislation  has  received  serious  con-  ***»*i  *■- 
leration.  The  lawmakers  in  many  of  the  states  are  accepting 
fr  doctrine  that  parole  should  precede  final  discharge.  Form- 
er-paroles  were  only  granted  from  reformatories.  In  a  num- 
r:-of  states  they  are  now  granted  from  prisons  and  peniten- 
ries  also. 

Enuring  the  past  year  Connecticut  ['01  ch.78]  provided  for 
le&erminate  sentences  for  prisoners  sentenced  to  state 
toons,  except  for  life,  the  courts  to  fix  the  maximum  and 
nimnm  terms.  After  serving  the  minimum  term  the  prisoner 
ly  be  paroled  and  finally  discharged  for  good  behavior.  This 
Ktute  further  provides  that  a  person  who  has  before  been 
Ktenced  to  state  prison  or  a  penitentiary  shall  receive  a 
larimum  sentence  of  30  years.  The  prison  directors  and  the 
■rden  shall  constitute  the  board  of  parole.  It  is  made  the 
tity  of  such  board  and  of  the  Connecticut  prison  association  to 
d  paroled  and  discharged  convicts  to  find  employment. 
New  York  enacted  a  new  parole  law  applicable  to  state 
risons.  This  law  ['01  ch.260]  provides  that  every  person  now 
mfined  in  a  state  prison  or  the  Eastern  New  York  reforma- 
tay,  nnder  sentence  for  a  first  conviction  for  a  felony,  the  maxi- 
Brim  penalty  for  which  is  imprisonment  for  five  years  or  less, 
mp  be  paroled  at  any  time  after  the  expiration  of  one  third 
ft  the  definite  term  of  his  sentence.  The  new  parole  law  of  this 
tfcte  also  provides  that  hereafter,  when  a  person  is  convicted 
IT  the  first  time  for  a  felony,  the  maximum  penalty  for  which 
I  Imprisonment  for  five  years  or  less,  and  sentenced  to  a  state 
rison,  he  shall  be  sentenced  under  an  indeterminate  sentence, 
he  minimum  of  which  shall  not  be  less  than  one  year  [N.  Y.  '01 
Iu425].  At  any  time  after  the  expiration  of  the  minimum  sen- 
ebce  he  may  be  paroled.  The  members  of  the  State  Commis- 
ioti  of  Prisons  are  constituted  a  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
feroted  Prisoners. 

Hew  Hampshire  ['01  ch.58]  enacted  an  indeterminate  sen- 
aiGe  law  applicable  to  all  prisoners  sentenced  to  state  prison, 
icept  those  sentenced  for  life  or  as  habitual  criminals,  the 
Hurts  to  fix  a  maximum  and  minimum  term.  At  the  expiration 
fctfce  minimum  term  the  governor  and  council  are  authorized  to 
slsase  f or  good  behavior. 
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In  Minnesota  ['01  cb.232]  a  parole  law  relating  to  state 
prisons  was  passed.  It  authorized  the  managers  to  parole  all 
convicts  except  those  who  have  been  previously  convicted  of  a 
felony.  Time  convicts  may  be  paroled  after  serving  one  half  ot 
their  time,  not  counting  any  allowance  for  good  time.  BJ 
unanimous  consent  of  the  Board  of  Pardons  a  life  convict  maj 
be  paroled  after  serving  35  years,  less  the  diminution  he  would 
be  allowed  for  good  conduct  on  a  35  years  sentence.  This  law 
also  forbids  any  paroled  convict  to  exhibit  himself  for  pay. 

In  Michigan  ['01  p.391]  the  Legislature  provided  for  submit- 
ting  to  the  vote  of  the  people  in  November  1902  a  constitutional 
amendment  permitting  the  Legislature  to  provide  for  indeter- 
minate sentences.  This  state  ['01  ch.73]  also  enacted  that 
prison  wardens  must  report  to  the  governor  at  once  all  viola- 
tions of  rules  or  other  misconduct  of  paroled  convicts;  and  pro* 
vided  that  a  convict  escaping  from  parole  is  to  be  treated  as  If 
he  escaped  from  prison. 

California  ['01  ch.64]  provided  that  life  convicts  shall  not  Be 
paroled  until  the  expiration  of  seven  years  of  their  term,  anil 
authorized  the  governor  to  revoke  parole  for  misconduct. 

Indiana  ['01  ch.145]  extended  the  indeterminate  sentence  law 
to  women  now  serving  fixed  terms  of  imprisonment,  la 
Kansas  ['01  ch.269]  the  governor  was  authorized  to  pardle 
under  certain  restrictions  prisoners  confined  in  the  state  peni- 
tentiary. 

Vermont  [?01  ch.105]  modified  her  laws  relating  to  paroled 
prisoners,  and  enacted  that  such  prisoners  violating  condition! 
of  parole  or  laws  of  the  state,  are  to  be  deemed  escaped  aid 
liable  to  reiinprisonment  under  the  terms  of  original  sentence. 
Formerly,  after  recapture,  the  prisoner  was  required  to  serve 
the  term  originally  sentenced.  This  state  ['01  ch.104]  atoo 
authorized  the  prison  commissioners  to  return  inmates  from  the 
house  of  correction  to  the  industrial  school;  and  amended  tie 
law  in  relation  to  pardons  so  that  it  is  now  optional  with  the  \ 
governor  to  refer  applications  for  pardon  or  conditional  dia- 
charge  to  the  prison  commissioners. 

Probation.  During  the  year  two  additional  states  (New  York 
and  Vermont)  followed  the  lead  of  Massachusetts  in  the  enact- 
ment of  a  probationary  law.     This  law  is  now  in  effect  in  a 

j 
number  of  states.  _    1 
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>  r  f :  -*  - 

.  The  New  York  P01  ch.3721  law  authorizes  courts  in  all  the 

if*  ■  J  utltuUomm 

uties  of  the  state  having  original  jurisdiction  of  criminal  cases 
to  appoint  probation  officers,  and  authorizes  these  courts  to  sus- 
piend  sentence  or  execution  of  sentence  and  place  the  prisoners 
in  the  custody  of  these  officers.  It  is  made  the  duty  of  the 
probation  officers  to  investigate  the  antecedents  and  character 
rf  prisoners.  Where  the  penalty  is  a  fine,  upon  payment  of  the 
line  the  prisoner  is  discharged.  In  other  cases  the  court  may 
jlischarge  the  prisoner  for  continued  good  conduct,  or  may  termi- 
nate the  probation  and  direct  the  execution  of  the  sentence  for 

misconduct. 

■■*'.« 

The  Vermont  ['01  ch.106]  law  authorizes  county  courts  to 
Appoint  probation  officers  to  investigate  the  character  and  pre- 
vious record  of  the  accused  and  recommend  probation.  Under 
this  law  the  court  may  pass  sentence  and  deliver  the  prisoner 
to  the  probation  officer  on  such  conditions  as  it  may  prescribe. 
prisoners  are  to  report  monthly  to  the  probation  officer  of  the 
eounty.  On  failure  to  do  so  or  violation  of  parole,  sentence 
may  be  executed. 

Massachusetts  ['01  ch.215]  slightly  amended  her  probation 
jfiiw  by  enacting  that  persons  surrendered  by  probation  officers 
jft$H  not  be  permitted  to  go  at  large  on  further  bail  except 
•to  order  of  the  justice  who  tried  the  original  charge. 

Convict  labor.  The  question  of  convict  labor  received  much 
^attention  and  discussion  during  the  year.  It  seems  to  be  as  far 
,J)popi  a  satisfactory  solution  as  at  any  former  time.  In  the 
-southern  and  southwestern  states  considerable  progress  has 

NJ :{    . '  act 

„t>e£n  made  in  the  abolition  of  convict  camps  and  the  cruelties 
.and  abuses  almost  invariably  existing  therein,  and  the  employ- 
.meiit  of  convict  labor  on  state  account.  Very  marked  success 
las  attended  the  establishment  of  convict  farms  in  several  of 
jthese  states.  Effort  was  made  during  the  year  to  pass  a  federal 
Jfiw.  forbidding  interstate  commerce  in  convict-made  goods. 
'the  bill,  failed  of  passage. 

In  New  York  the  prisoners  in  the  state  prisons  have  had  more 
wprk  than  at  any  time  since  the  adoption  of  the  present  plan  of 
«>nvict  labor.  An  increased  number  of  jail  prisoners  in  this 
ftate  has  been  employed  during  the  year  in  highway  improve- 
ment. 
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Ohio  [*00  p.122]  appointed  a  commission  to  investigate  the 
convict  labor  question,  which  made  its  report  to  the  governor 
Nov.  15,  1901.  Virginia  ['01  ch.  242]  appointed  a  like  commis- 
sion to  report  the  best  means  for  the  employment  of  convicts, 
and  also  the  effect  of  the  proposed  federal  law  forbidding  ship- 
ment of  prison-made  goods  from  state  to  state. 

California  ['01  ch.112]  forbade  the  employment  of  prison  labor 
at  stoneeutting,  except  for  prison  use,  and  also  made  it  a  mis- 
demeanor to  sell  convict-made  goods  unless  specially  authorized 
by  law.  This  state  also  authorized  the  prison  directors  to  buy 
state  grown  hemp  for  grain  bag  manufacture.  Indiana  ['01  ch. 
204]  forbade  the  sale  within  that  state  of  convict-made  goods, 
unless  plainly  marked  "  convict-made,"  and  then  only  by  persons 
having  a  license  from  the  secretary  of  state,  the  license  fee  to  be 
|500  and  the  licensee  to  give  a  bond  of  $5000.  The  penalty 
for  violation  of  this  law  is  a  fine  of  not  less  than  |50  or  more 
than  |1000,  or  imprisonment  for  not  less  than  10  days  or  more 
than  one  year,  or  both.    The  labor  commissioner  is  to  enforce 

the  law. 

Missouri  ['01  p.125]  enacted  a  law  providing  that  county 
courts  may  work  jail  prisoners  on  roads  or  public  works.  When 
then*  are  10  prisoners  the  law  is  mandatory.  South  Carolina 
[ '01  ch.^74]  directed  the  superintendent  of  the  penitentiary  to 
hire  out  to  the  counties,  to  work  on  highways  and  sanitary 
drainage,  convicts  not  needed  on  the  state  farms,  and  author- 
ized cities,  towns  and  villages  in  counties  with  no  chain  gang 
to  organize  such  gangs  to  work  on  streets.  Alabama  ['01  p.  196J 
a  mended  her  convict  labor  law  so  that  now  20  (formerly  30) 
roiivicts  may  be  hired  out  to  one  person  or  kept  at  one  prison. 
Tennessee  ['01  ch.160]  authorized  prison  commissioners,  with 
the  approval  of  the  governor,  to  farm  out  state  convicts  to  a 
railroad  corporation  constructing  a  line  from  state  coal  lands 
lo  Nashville;  the  railroad  to  make  a  satisfactory  contract  with 
I he  state  for  hauling  coal  for  10  years  after  completion  of  line. 
North  Dakota  ['01  eh.108]  authorized  an  issue  of  $210,000  of 
bonds  to  operate  a  twine  and  cordage  plant  in  the  state  peni- 
tentiary, and  provided  regulations  for  the  disposal  of  the  prod- 
uct of  this  industry. 

Tuberculosis.     In    Alabama    >\U    p.UU'    a    law    was   passed 
/•/•// li/r/'/jg'   the    inspectors   of   co\\\W\*  \o  \ys\*X>Y\%\i  % 
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amp  for  convicts  having  tuberculosis.     In  New  York  provision  *»*o*i«»i 

In  flr 

rag  made  for  enlarging  the  state  prison  hospital  at  Clinton  u«aor» 
rison  with  a   view   to  a  more  perfect  isolation  of  convicts 
fleeted  with  tuberculosis. 

Criminal  insane.  In  New  York  the  new  hospital  for  insane 
riminals  at  Dannemora  was  completed  and  opened.  New 
[ampshire  ['01  ch.21]  provided  that  a  criminal  pleading  insanity 
lajr  be  committed  to  a  state  asylum  for  examination.  Nebraska 
01  ch.37]  enacted  that  the  physician  of  the  state  penitentiary, 
le  superintendent  of  the  state  hospital  and  the  secretary  of 
ate  shall  constitute  a  board  to  act  as  a  medical  board  to  pass 
i  the  sanity  of  convicts  and  consign  insane  to  insane  hospitals. 
Commutation.  Pennsylvania  ['01  ch.133]  adopted  a  new  law 
lating  to  commutation  of  sentence.  This  law  provides  that, 
ith  the  approval  of  the  board  of  managers  and  by  direction  of 
ie  governor,  convicts  may  earn  commutation  of  sentence  as 
llows:  first  year  2  months,  second  year  3  months,  third  and 
urth  years  4  months,  succeeding  years  5  months.  The  law  was 
ade  applicable  to  the  present  inmates  of  the  prisons  of  the 
ate. 

Pardons.  Missouri  ['01  p.178]  authorized  the  governor  to 
ppoint  a  pardon  attorney  for  2  years,  at  a  salary  of  $2000. 
orth  Dakota  ['01  ch.34]  enacted  that  the  attorney  general,  the 
lief  justice  and  2  qualified  electors  appointed  by  the 
overnor  shall  constitute  a  Hoard  of  Pardons  to  act  with  the 
overnor.  West  Virginia  ['01  ch.87]  amended  the  law  of  1809 
bating  to  the  duties  of  the  Board  of  Pardons. 

matrons.  California  ['01  ch.231]  passed  a  law  requiring 
heriffs  of  counties  having  a  population  of  50,000  or  over  to 
ppoint  matrons  for  the  county  jails,  and  requiring  legislative 
odies  in  cities  of  over  15,000  inhabitants  to  appoint  police 
latrons.  Indiana  ['01  ch.132]  passed  a  similar  law  applicable 
>  counties  having  a  population  of  50,000  or  over. 

INTOXICATING  LIQUORS1 

W.   E.    8CHEXCK   LL.B.   NEW   YORK   STATE  EXCISE   DEPARTMENT 

Legislative  action  relative  to  the  liquor  traffic  for  1901 
early  indicates  an  intention  to  subject  the  business  to  such 
odejrate  restrictions  as  have  heretofore  proved  effectual  \tl 

Comparative  Summary  and  Index,   1901,  no.  5&-125. 
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limiting  the  number  of  places  for  traffic  and  locating  them 
where  the  least  harm  can  result  and  where  they  can  be  kept 
under  surveillance.    The  imposition  of  excise  taxes  or  license 
fees  as  the  initial  step  toward  this  accomplishment,  having 
intrinsic  virtues,  continues  to  receive  legislative  approval.    ■ 

Slight  changes  have  been  made  in  the  method  of  collecting' 
excise  taxes  and  issuing  licenses,  the  tendency  being  to  vast 
such  powers  and  duties  in  the  courts1  or  high  officials2,  to  afford* 
interested  parties  opportunity  to  object  to  the  issuance  of 
licenses3,  to  establish  a  fixed  date4  for  the  payment  of  excise 
taxes  either  annually6  or  semiannually6  and  to  provide  just 
arrangements  for  the  transfer  of  the  privilege  purchased.7 

Traffic  near  schools,8  soldiers  homes,9  Indian  reservations,11 
construction  gangs,11  mines  in  operation,  u  and  state  boo* 
premises18  has  been  further  restricted  or  permitted  as  circum- 
stances seemed  to  warrant.  Traffic  in  disorderly  or  gambling 
places  is  also  prohibited.14  Traffic  with  habitual  drunkards* 
charity  wards,16  Indians,17  women,18  and  minors1*  also  received 
consideration.  In  one  instance  the  latter  themselves  become 
criminals  for  remaining  in  places  where  the  traffic  is  carried 
on,  2°  but  another  statute  imposing  criminal  liability  on  minors 
is  repealed.21 

Local  option  as  a  compromise  with  prohibition  retains*  its 
popularity.  Existing  statutes  relating  to  it  have  been  reen- 
forced,  with  a  view  of  giving  stability  to  election  results28  and  of 
preventing  evasions  of  law  through  transactions  not  necessarily 
amounting  to  sales  within  prohibited  districts,  such  as  where 
orders  for  liquor  are  only  solicited88  or  where  liquors  are  de- 
livered C.  O.  D.24  or  otherwise.26 

Drastic  means  of  investigating  unlicensed  traffic  in  such  local 
option  towns  as  well  as  elsewhere  in  disregard  of  license  law8 
are  being  adopted.  The  right  to  search  for  and  seize  liquors 
without  warrant  elsewhere  than  in  private  dwellings  or -licensed 
places  is  being  extended  in  several  localities.88  Furthermore, 
not  only  the  possession  of  such  liquors  *  but  even  the  possession 
of  a  United  States  internal  revenue  stamp  is  being  declared9 
prima  facie  proof  of  unlawful  traffic. 

Except  in  a  few  instances  fines  and  penalties  have  been  to* 
creased,  although  still  trivial  in  some  localities,  and  we  And  ose  , 
provision  for  cumulative  \*en»W°*  #iW 
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i»es.  We  also  find  one  provision  that  in  addition  to  the  i»toxie«t- 
\  which  may  be  imposed  in  criminal  prosecution,  a  further  liqnora 
penalty  is  collectible  for  tlie  benefit  of  the  locality,  at  the 
of  any  citizen,  together  with  his  costs.30  In  New  York,  how- 
,  the  citizens'  right  to  prosecute  violators  in  civil  proceed- 
to  cancel  their  liquor  tax  certificates  has  been  restricted  by 
tiring  them  to  obtain  consent  of  the  state  commissioner  of 
se. 

LW8  relating  to  excise  matters  were  enacted  by  30  states  in 
,  and  while  the  greater  part  of  such  legislation  is  probably 
nded  to  remedy  defects  in  their  existing  laws,  none  of  it 
ains  distinctively  new  features,  although  the  laws  of  each 
&  have  peculiarities  which  are  reflected  in  the  year's 
ilation. 

.  J.  '01  ch.184. 

.  J.  *01  ch.107,  204;  Mo.  '01  p.80;  R.  I.  '01  ch.852  §12. 

b.  '01  ch.126,  183;  Mo.  '01  p.142. 

a.  '01  ch.278;  R.  I.  '01  ch.609  §25. 

L  '01  ch.13;  N.  M.  '01  ch.  59. 

!on.  '01  p.143. 

Ion.  '01  p.143;  Pa.  '01  ch.170. 

C.  '01  ch.397;  Or.   01  p.398. 
1.  '01  p.165. 
.  '01  ch.57. 
Ty.  '01  ch.43. 
r.  »01  p.292. 
enn.  '01  ch.107. 
[o.  '01  p.143;  S.  D.  '01  ch.143. 
ttt.  '01  ch.136;  Minn.  '01  ch.287. 
lass.  '01  ch.87. 
ev.  '01  ch.53. 

I.  '01  ch.809  §25. 

rk.  '01  ch.  95;  N.  M.  '01  ch.3;  R.  I.  '01  ch.809  §25. 
.  '01  ch.53. 
rk.  '01  ch.95. 
la.  '01  ch.46,  128. 

rk.  '01  ch.75;  Fla.  '01  ch.49;  Tex.   01  ch.96. 
«.  '01  ch.96. 

Ul.'OI  ch.46;  Minn.  '01  ch.252. 

an.  '01  ch.232;  Fla.  '01  ch.48;  Minn.  '01  ch.252;  Wis.  '01  ch  113 
an.  '01  ch.232. 

kn.    01  ch.232;  Fla.  '01  ch.46. 
rk.  '01  ch.188. 

U  fin  ch.128. 
r  !•■•»  ■ 

Kn,*    - 
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■***•  PUBLIC  HEALTH1 

CHARLES  V.  CHAPIN  M.D.  SUPERINTENDENT  OP  HEALTH,  PROVIDRNCI 

Sanitary  organization.  During*  1901  Montana  ['01  p.80]  and 
Wyoming  ['01  eh.55]  were  added  to  the  list  of  states  having  a 
State  Board  of  Health.  At  present,  all  states  but  Georgia, 
Idaho  and  Oregon  have  a  central  sanitary  organization,  and 
territorial  boards  of  health  are  found  in  New  Mexico  and  Okla- 
homa and  also  in  Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico.  Georgia  was  among 
the  earliest  states  to  establish  a  State  Board  of  Health  bnt  it 
was  afterward  abolished. 

The  state  sanitary  executive  usually  consists  of  a  state  board 
of  health  composed  of  from  3  to  7  persons  appointed  by  the 
governor.  The  board  almost  always  has  a  secretary  for  its 
executive  officer,  who  does  the  larger  part  of  the  work  and 
bears  the  greater  part  of  the  responsibility.  Thus  it  has  come 
about  that  the  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  is  usually 
the  most  important  sanitary  official  in  the  state;  frequently  his 
will  and  views  dominate  the  board.  During  the  year  the  State 
of  New  York  has  followed  out .  this  natural  evolution  to  its 
logical  conclusion' and  ['01  ch.29],  by  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
missioner of  health,  has  substituted  a  single  headed  depart- 
ment in  place  of  a  commission  or  board  of  health.  Single 
headed  departments  of  all  kinds  have  been  growing  in  favor 
of  late  in  municipal  government,  but  this  is  the  first  instance 
of  the  appointment  of  a  state  commissioner  of  health. 

Local  boards  of  health  have  almost  everywhere  preceded  the 
establishment  of  the  central  board,  the  latter  having  been 
organized  to  advise  and  direct  the  former  and  to  investigate 
public  health  problems.  Except  in  a  few  states  in  the  South* 
where  they  had  quarantine  powers,  the  state  boards  were 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  exercising  advisory  functions  only, 
but  the  idea  that  the  state  should  have  a  more  direct  control 
in  local  sanitary  matters  has  grown;  thus  many  of  the  state 
boards  have  been  given  very  considerable*  executive  and  legis- 
lative power. 

Most  sanitary  officials  believe  that  the  federal  government 
should  have  full  control  of  maritime  quarantine,  but  there  have 
been  thus  far  insuperable  difficulties  in  bringing  this  about- 

'See  also  Comparative  Summary  and  Index,  1001,  no.  4658-762. 
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'evertheless  in  California,  Florida,  Georgia,  Mississippi,  North  '•«*>*« 
arolina,  Oregon  and  Washington  such  control  has  been  turned 
ver  by  the  state  to  the  United  States  Marine  Hospital  Scr- 
ice,  which  since  1893  has  had  charge  of  national  quarantine 
rork.  In  Alabama,  Louisiana,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  South 
'arolina,  Texas  and  Virginia  the  state  controls  quarantine 
tirough  its  appointed  officers  or  boards,  while  in  other  states 
uarantine  is  left  to  the  local  health  officials  of  seaboard  cities. 
n  Maine  and  New  Hampshire,  however,  the  State  Board  of 
lealth  is  authorized  to  establish  quarantine,  and  if  its  regula- 
ions  are  in  conflict  with  local  rules  the  latter  must  give  way. 

One  of  the  most  important  functions  of  a  State  Board  of 
lealth  is  the  scientific  investigation  of  problems  connected  with 
rablic  sanitation.     For  such  work  laboratories  are  necessary. 
fortunately  such  laboratories  are  almost  equally  useful  in  the 
)ractical  routine  work  of  public  health  administration.     The 
-arliest  and  best  laboratory  work  of  this  kind  is  to  be  accredited 
to  Massachusetts.     Its  results  are  accepted  as  authoritative 
throughout  the  world.    Wherever  the  State*  Board  of  Health  has 
been  given  any  real  administrative  control  over  public  waters 
or  over  food  supplies  chemical   laboratories,  are   a  necessity. 
More  recently  the  numerous  practical  applications  of  bacteri- 
ology to  sanitary  practice  have  required  the  establishment  of 
bacteriological   laboratories.     These   are   found   in   the  larger 
cities;  but,  to  supply  the  rest  of  the  state,  laboratories  under 
state  control  are  needed.     These  were  established  previous  to 
1901  in   10  states,  and  in  that  vear  thev  were  authorized  in 
New  Hampshire    ['01  ch.23]    and  Vermont    ['01   ch.  90].     The 
Vermont  act  is  one  of  the  most  liberal.     It  provides  that  the 
State  Board  of  Health  may  establish  a  laboratory  for  chemical 
and  bacteriological  wrork  and  may  conduct  a  school  of  instruc- 
tion for  health  officers.     The  salary  of  the  director  is  not  to 
exceed  $3000  and  that  of  the  two  assistants  together  is  not  to 
exceed  $2700.     The  laboratory  is  to  make*  expert  investigations 
on  request  of  the  Supreme  Court  judges  and  state  attorneys. 
12000  was  appropriated  to  fit  up  the  laboratory  and  $10,000 
for  running  expenses.     The  Montana  ['01  p.SO]  State  Board  of 
Health  is  authorized  to  employ  a  bacteriologist  to  inquire  into 
the  nature,  source  and  vehicle  of  infectious  disease. 
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»■>"•  In  Montana  by  this  year's  act  ['01  p.81]  the  State  Board  of 

Health  is  given  authority  in  case  of  outbreaks  of  communicable 
disease  in  any  locality  in  the  state  to  take  active  measures  for 
its  suppression.  Similar  power  is  granted  in  a  number  of  other 
states,  but  in  most  of  them  it  is  only  to  be  exercised  in  emer- 
gencies or  during  epidemics  or  serious  outbreaks.  There  k, 
however,  no  such  restriction  in  the  Montana  law.  In  that  state 
the  governor  is  ex  officio  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Health, 
and  is  authorized  to  draw  upon  the  treasurer  for  the  amounts 
necessary  in  carrying  out  "  such  needful  sanitary  measures  and 
precautions."  In  some  other  states  a  definite  amount  is  set 
aside  to  be  used  in  emergencies,  under  the  direction  of  the  gov- 
ernor, for  preventing  the  introduction  or  spread  of  com- 
municable disease.  In  California  ['01  ch.20]  $100,000  and  in 
Wisconsin  $50,000  ['01  ch.200]  was  appropriated  for  this  pur- 
pose* in  11)01.  In  Minnesota  some  of  the  local  governments  had 
been  to  great  expense  in  combating  smallpox  and  $25,000 
['01  eh.235]  was  appropriated  to  reimburse  them. 

Kxecutive  control  on  the  part  of  the  state  over  the  sanitary 
u flairs  of  counties,  townships  and  cities  did  not  at  first  meet 
with  legislative  approval  except  as  regards  maritime  quarantine 
and  during  epidemics,  as  above  noted.  Of  late  years  howerer 
quite  a  tendency  toward  this  form  of  centralization  has  been 
noted.  In  nearly  a  dozen  states,  when  the  constituted  local 
authority  fails  to  make  such  appointments,  the  State  Board  of 
Health  is  authorized  to  appoint  local  health  officials.  In  North 
and  South  Dakota  and  West  Virginia  some  of  the  members  of 
the  county  boards  of  health  are  appointed  by  the  state  board. 
In  Delaware,  Kentucky  and  Mississippi  all  the  county  health 
officials  are  appointed  in  this  way.  In  Florida  the  state  health 
officer  appoints  agents  for  local  sanitary  work  and  there  is  no 
local  sanitary  organization.  In  Vermont  the  State  Board  of 
Health  appoints  all  the  local  health  officers.  In  Connecticut 
the  Supreme1  Court  appoints  a  health  officer  for  each  county, and 
he  in  turn  (except  in  a  few  municipalities)  appoints  the  local 
health  officers.  In  Indiana  the  State  Hoard  of  Health  has  no 
appointive  power,  but  may  remove  local  health  officials  for 
canhe.  The  legislation  of  the  present  year  exhibits  this  central* 
uinn  tendency.  In  Wyoming  [-01  eh.55]  the  State  Board  of 
Health  in  to  appoint  in  each  county  a  vowwty  \walt\i  officer  who 
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is  under  tBe  direction  of  the  board  and  who  is  to  carry  out  its  PnbUc 

'  health 

tales.    The  compensation  of  the  county  health  officer  is  fixed 
by  the  state  and  is  a  charge  upon  the  county.     The  state  board 
directly  or  through  the  county  health  officer  has  full  control 
of  isolation  and  inland  quarantine.     All  bills  for  clothing,  pro- 
risions,  the  construction  of  pesthouses,  or  other  things  neces- 
sary for  the  maintenance  of  isolation  or  quarantine,  which  are 
ordered  by  the  health  officer  and  approved  by  the  president  and 
"  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  are  to  be  a  charge  upon 
the  county.    In  Montana  ['01  p.81]  the  State  Board  of  Health 
is  to  organize  in  every  city  or  village  in  the  state,  local  boards 
and  advisory  committees  to  assist  the  board  in  the  proper  per- 
formance of  its  duties.     In  South  Carolina  ['01  ch.420]  the  State 
Board  of  Health  is  authorized  to  direct  and  supervise  the  action 
of  local  boards  of  health,  and  upon  refusal  or  neglect  to  execute 
the  orders  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  the  members  of  the  local 
board  shall  be  subject  to  removal  by  the  State  Board  of  Health. 
Very  many  State  Boards  of  Health  have  been  given  more  or 
less  legislative  power.    This  has  been  done  in  some  20  states;  in 
most  cases  communicable  diseases  are  specifically  named  as  a 
subject   for   legislation.    There   have  recently  been  decisions 
denying  the  validity  of  acts  giving  to  appointive  and  adminis- 
'trative  bodies  like  the  State  Board  of  nealth  power  to  make 
rules  so  affecting  the  rights  and  liberties  of  citizens  as  rules 
of  this  class  do.    These  decisions,  however,  have  not  deterred 
other  states  from  making  similar  provisions.     Thus  in  Wyoming 
[*01  ch.55]  the  State  Board  of  Health  may  make  rules  and  regu- 
lations for  the  better  prevention  of  disease  and  the  promotion 
of  public  health,  and  in  another  connection  it  is  expressly  given 
power  to  make  regulations  for  isolation  and  quarantine.     In 
Connecticut  sanitary  rules,  which  in  that  state  may  be  made  by 
the  local  health  officer,  must  first  be  approved  by  the  State 
Board  of  Health.     They  must  then  be  properly  advertised  in  a 
newspaper  and  recorded  in  the  land  records. 
It  is,  however,  the  local  government  which  exercises  most 
"  freely  the  legislative  powers  which  are  delegated  to  it  by  the 
state.     In  very  many  states   power  to   legislate  on  sanitary 
matters  is  conferred  upon  the  local   board   of  health;  more 
■(•rarely  upon  the  local  health  officer.     On  the  other  hand  legis- 
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.  lative  power  is  frequently  restricted  to  the  proper  legislative 
branch  of  the  local  government.  Examples  of  all  these  methodi 
are  to  be  found  in  recent  legislation,  but  during  the  last  year 
it  would  appear  that  the  tendency  has  been  to  confine  legis- 
lative action  to  the  representative  branch  of  the  local  govern: 
ment.  Thus  in  Illinois,  Minnesota,  Montana,  Missouri, 
Nebraska  and  New  Mexico  the  county  commissioners  have  been 
made  ex-officio  boards  of  health,1  and  in  several  of  these  statea 
they  have  been  specifically  given  legislative  powers.  la 
Wyoming  where  there  is  no  county  board  of  health  but  merely 
a  state  appointed  health  officer  he  has  no  legislative  authority. 
In  New  Mexico  the  mayor  and  council  of  cities  and  towns  are 
ex-officio  boards  of  health  and  of  course  have  legislative  power. 
In  Illinois  townships  the  board  of  health  is  to  consist  of  the 
supervisor,  assessor  and  town  clerk,  who  are  elected  officers. 
The  boatd  is  authorized  to  "  make  all  regulations  which  maj 
be  necessary  or  expedient  for  the  promotion  of  health  or  the 
suppression  of  disease/'  In  no  instance  during  the  paat  year 
has  general  authority  to  legislate  on  sanitary  matters  been  con- 
ferred on  an  appointed  local  board  of  health. 

The  chief  burden  of  attending  to  the  details  of  sanitarj 
administration,  with  few  exceptions,  falls  upon  the  local  offi- 
cials. There  have  grown  up  in  the  United  States  several  forms 
of  local  sanitary  organization.  In  those  parts  of  the  country 
where  the  township  system  of  local  government  is  well 
developed,  township  boards  of  health  have  as  a  rule  been  estab- 
lished. This  is  the  case  in  New  England,  New  York,  New  Jersey 
and  the  northern  sections  of  the  middle  west.  It  is  true  that 
county  health  officials  are  found  in  Connecticut,  but  they  have 
little  to  do  with  the  details  of  sanitary  work.  In  fact  the  stat- 
ute requires  that  these  county  officers  in  that  state  shall  be 
attorneys,  and  hence  they  can  not  be  familiar  with  the  details  of 
sanitary  practice.  It  is  their  duty  to  advise  and  supervise. 
The  county  health  officer  in  Connecticut  is  a  device  to  secure 
state  supervision.  The  township  or  municipal  health  officer 
does  the  work,  as  in  other  parts  of  New  England.  In  the 
southern  and  western  sections  of  the  country  where  population 
is  sparse,  county  boards  of  health  are  very  generally  established. 

'111.  '01  p.91;    Minn.  '01  ch.23*);    Mon.  '01  p.80:    Mo.  '01  p.180;    Neb.  '01 
ch.4();N.M.  '01  cli.17. 
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*gRKes  county  and  township  boards  a  local  sanitary  organiza-  p«bll« 
>n  is  very  generally  found  in  incorporated  cities,  towns  and 
llages  throughout  the  United  States. 

Previous  to  1901  county  boards  of  health  were  found  in  20 
ates.  Wyoming  ['01  ch.55]  has  been  taken  from  this  list  by 
e  substitution  of  a  state  appointed  county  health  officer  in 
ace  of  the  ex-officio  board  of  health  consisting  of  the  county 
unmissioners.  On  the  other  hand  county  boards  have  been 
tablished  in  Illinois,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska  and  New 
exico.1  In  each  instance  they  consist  of  some  or  all  of  the 
>ard  of  county  commissioners,  though  in  Minnesota,  Missouri 
id  Montana  ['01  p.83]  there  is  to  be  in  addition  a  physician 
3pointed  by  the  board.  In  Nebraska  the  county  commissioners 
iay  appoint  an  independent  board  of  health.  In  Illinois  county 
oards  are  only  to  be  established  in  those  counties  which  are 
ot  under  township  organization;  in  the  latter  case  township 
oards  are  provided  for,  consisting  of  the  supervisor,  assessor 
nd  township  clerk.  Usually  county  boards  of  health  have  no 
arisdiction  over  incorporated  districts  within  the  county 
imits,  and  this  is  so  specified  in  the  laws  of  the  year  in  Illinois, 
linnesota  and  Nebraska. 

Township  boards  of  health  had  been  provided  for  previous 
o  1901  in  16  states  and  municipal  sanitary  organization  in  31 
tates.  In  1901  New  Mexico  ['01  ch.17]  established  ex-officio 
ttunicipal  boards  of  health  and  in  Montana  ['01  p.83]  the  state 
>oard  is  required  to  organize  a  board  of  health  in  "  every  city 
>r  village  in  the  state." 

The  duties  and  authority  placed  upon  local  boards  arc  some- 
imes  prescribed  in  very  general  terms,  and  at  other  times  are 
ipecified  in  great  detail.  Some  of  our  most  efficient  sanitary 
wk  is  done  under  the  former  type  of  act.  A  quite  brief  but 
'et  comprehensive  grant  of  power  is  that  found  in  the  Illinois 
let  ['01  p.91]  of  the  present  year.  In  it  the  county  and  town 
ihip  boards  of  health  are  authorized  "  to  do  all  acts,  make  all 
emulations  which  may  be  necessary  or  expedient  for  the  pro- 
Qotion  of  health  or  the  suppression  of  disease;  to  appoint 
>hysicians  as  health  officers  and  prescribe  their  duties;  to 
leclare  what  shall  be  a  nuisance  and  abate  the  same;  to  provide 


'HI.  '01  p.91;  Minn.  VI  ch.239;  Mo.  '01  p.180;  Neb.  '01  ch.4&;  ^.  ^V.  ^\ 
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Pvbiie  gratuitous  vaccination  and  disinfection;  to  require  reports  of 

health 

dangerously  communicable  diseases;  to  require  reports  of 
deaths  with  such  correlative  facts  as  the  interests  of  the  pubttt 
health  may  necessitate;  to  issue  burial  permits  when  the  can 
of  death  is  communicable ;  to  incur  the  expenses  necessary,  fir 
the  performance  of  the  duties  and  powers  enjoined  upon  tfe 
board." 

Registration  of  vital  statistics.  The  registration  of  vital  statifr 
tics  in  the  United  States  is  notoriously  inferior  to  that  of  rait 
other  civilized  countries.  While  most  of  our  states  have  sm 
legislation  on  this  subject,  there  are  only  a  very  few  in  wktak 
there  is  anything  approaching  an  efficient  system.  According 
to  Dr  Gressy  Wilbur,  who  has  given  this  subject  much  atta- 
tion,  there  were  in  1901  only  10  states  which  had  anything  like 
a  satisfactory  system  of  vital  statistics,  Connecticut,  Indian, 
Maine,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jeraflj, 
New  York,  Rhode  Island  and  Vermont.  It  is  to  be  feared  that 
in  some  of  these  registration  is  far  from  perfect,  especially  m 
regards  births.  The  most  important  registration  act  oMWl 
was  that  of  Illinois  ['01  p.301],  which  provides  a  good  system 
for  the  registration  of  births  and  deaths  in  that  state.  Undtr 
this  law  births  must  be  reported  by  the  attending  physician 
or  midwife,  or  if  neither  is  present,  by  parents  or  householder. 
A  fee  of  25c  is  paid  for  each  report.  In  the  case  of  deaths 
the  essential  requirement  is  made  that  no  dead  body  shall  be 
interred,  cremated,  entombed  or  otherwise  disposed  of  without 
a  permit.  The  county  clerks  are  to  issue  these  permits  or,  in 
counties  under  township  organization,  the  township  clerks; 
also  the  clerks  of  incorporated  municipalities.  To  avoid  incon- 
venience in  sparsely  settled  counties,  such  counties  may  be 
divided  into  six  districts  with  an  agent  in  each  district.  The 
attending  physician  or  any  physician  employed  for  the' purpose, 
or  the  coroner,  may  sign  the  certificate  of  death.  The  county 
clerk  is  to  record  and  file  all  returns  of  births  and  deaths  for 
his  county  and  is  to  send  quarterly  to  the  State  Board  of  Health 
a  full  and  complete  return  of  all  births  and  deaths  reported. 
Montana  also  enacted  that  no  burial  shall  take  place  without  the 

certificate  of  a  physician  or  coroner  as  to  the  cause  of  deaths 

~^~^^—  — ^— ^ ^^— ^^— ^ — ^— — ^ ^— — —— ^— 

'For  Jaws  relating  to  registration  of  marriages  see  Comparative  Win- 
ma  ry  and  Index,  1901,  p.821. 
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* .  Hnisances.    The  suppression  of  nuisances  has  long  been  con-  Public 

health 

sidered  one  of  the  chief  functions  of  boards  of  health.    Though 

-modern  research  has  shown  that  nuisances  and  filth  have  torn 

paratively  little  causative  relation  to  disease,  yet  nuisance  and 

•ickness  are  closely  associated  in  the  popular  mind,  and  for  a 

long  time  to  come  the  public  will  expect  the  health  department 

to  assist  in  abating  every  form  of  nuisance  affecting  the  sense 

•f   smell.    The  earliest   nuisance   legislation   was   enacted   in 

iMassachusetts  in  1692  and  successive  years  have  seen  nuisance 

shrors  placed  upon  the  statute  books  of  all  but  a  few  of  the  most 

fiparsely  settled  states  and  territories. 

£..  There  are  two  general  ways  of  dealing  with  nuisances.  They 
may  be  abated  by  order  or  by  force,  or  specific  nuisances  may 
be  forbidden  and  the  guilty  parties  subjected  to  punishment. 
Most  states  give  to  their  local  officials,  and  usually  to  the 
Department  of  Health,  authority  to  abate  nuisances  and  usually 
to  collect  the  costs  from  the  owners  of  the  property  on  which 
nuisances  exist.  Sometimes  the  State  Board  of  Health  is  given 
such  power  but  usually  only  when  the  local  board  fails  to  act. 
In  Montana  ['01  p.  81],  by  the  act  passed  this  year  the  State 
Board  of  Health  is  empowered  to  investigate  nuisances  and  to 
apply  to  the  courts  for  injunctions.  Local  boards  are  to  order 
tie  abatement  of  nuisances  and  failure  to  obev  such  orders  is 
'to  be  followed  by  a  fine.  In  Illinois  ['01  p.92]  local  boards  of 
health  are  authorized  "  to  declare  what  shall  be  a  nuisance  and 
abate  the  same."  In  Nevada  ['01  ch.29]  such  authority  is  given 
the  countv  commissioners. 

The  prohibition  of  certain  nuisances  is  found  in  the  laws  of 
very  many  states,  and  power  to  make  such  rules  is  usually 
granted  to  local  governments,  and  often  to  boards  of  health,  as 
in  the  Illinois  law  before  quoted.  Such  matters  have  so  long 
received  attention  that  they  do  not  now  require  much  legislative 
action  but  during  the  year  Kansas,  Massachusetts  and  Michigan1 
enacted  or  amended  laws  in  regard  to  the  location  or  conduct 
■■  of  slaughterhouses.  A  more  modern  nuisance  is,  however, 
treceiving  increased  attention,  namely,  the  smoke  nuisance. 
Most  attempts  to  abate  this  nuisance  have  been  made  under 
local  ordinances,  sometimes  passed  in  pursuance  of  special  acts 
and  sometimes  under  a  general  grant  of  power  over  nuisances. 

'Kan.  '01  ch.352;  Mass.  '01  ch.134;   Mich.  '01  ch  97. 
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►ubiie  Sometimes  special  acts  have  dealt  directly  with  the  matter,  ti 

in  Brooklyn  and  Boston.     During  the  year  two  general  smote 
laws  have  been  enacted.    The  Massachusetts  ['01  ch.427]  act! 
of  the  present  year  makes  a  nuisance  of  the  emission  into  tfcft 
open  air  of  dark  smoke  or  dense  gray  smoke  for  more  than  ft  j 
minutes  at  a  time,  or  during  12#  of  any  continuous  period 
of  12  hours,  within  one  quarter  of  a  mile  of  a  dwelling  excejtf 
under    a    permit.     A   penalty   of   not    over   $100   is   provide! 
for  whoever  commits  the  offense.    The  mayor  or  selectmen  mdjf  | 
appoint  an  officer  to  enforce  the  law,  who  may  apply  to  the  court 
for  an  injunction.     Permits  may  be  granted  for  the  emission] 
of  smoke,  and  the  method  of  granting  them  is  carefully  pre- 
scribed.    In  Missouri   ['01  p.73]   the  law  applies  to  cities  "of ^ 
100,000  inhabitants  and  over,  and  by  it  the  "  emission  or  dfc' 
charge  into  the  open  air  of  dense  smoke"  is  declared  to  bei 
public  nuisance.     The  owner,  lessee,  occupant,  manager  an4 
agent  are  made  responsible  and  may  be  fined  from  f25  to  flOf 
a  day.     Cities  may  adopt  ordinances  to  carry  out  the  purpose! 
of  the  act. 

Another  nuisance  which  has  recently  received  much  attention 
in  local  ordinances  and  rules  is  spitting  in  public  places.  The 
only  statute  on  this  subject  is  a  somewhat  curious  one  enacted 
in  Virginia  ['01  ch.33G]  during  the  present  year,  which  makes 
it  a  "misdemeanor  to  expectorate  on  church  floors  or  aisles  or 
otherwise  in  a  church  or  other  place  of  worship." 

Communicable  diseases.     Regulations  for  the  control  of  com- 
municable diseases  are  sometimes  found  in  statute  law,  some- 
times they  are  made  by  the  State  Board  of  Health,  or  they  may 
be  found  among  local  ordinances  or  rules  of  the  local  board  of 
health.     There  is  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  having  regulation* 
which    so    intimately   affect    life    and    liberty   incorporated  in 
statute  law.     Authority  to  require  reports  of  and  to  investi- 
gate cases  of  such  disease,  to  placard  houses,  to  isolate  the  sick 
and  other  persons  if  necessary,  to  disinfect  and  to  vaccinate, 
may   well    be   conferred   upon   local   officers   by   statute.    The 
advances  in  our  knowledge  of  communicable  disease  take  place 
so  rapidly  that  it  is  deemed  desirable  by  many  to  leave  to  tlie 
discretion  of  the  local  authority  such  details  as  the  disease 
to  be  reported,  the  duration  of  isolation,  the  determination/ of 
the  persons   to   be   isolated  and  1W  muraiec   o\  &\%\xAs&&k&. 
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tutory  regulations  of  communicable  disease  are  found  in  all  i*oi>i*c 

three  or  four  states,  but  in  many  instances  they  are  of  a 
r  general  character  and  are  not  of  practical  application.  In 
least  three  states,  however,  Kansas,  Montana  and  New 
npshire1,  during  the  present  year  quite  elaborate  statutes 
e  enacted  covering  this  subject.  The  Kansas  law  embodies 
tt  of  the  more  modern  and  generally  accepted  ideas  as  to  the 
ids  for  combating  these  diseases.     The  attending  physician 

also  the  householder  are  required  to  report  immediately 
he  local  health  authority  the  existence  of  any  case  of  disease 
gerous  to  the  public  health  of  which   he  has  knowledge. 

house  where  the  sickness  occurs  is  to  be  placarded  with 
gn  bearing  the  name  of  the  disease.  All  persons  sick  with 
rain  specified  diseases  are  to  be  isolated,  and  also  those 
osed  to  them  if  necessary.  Members  of  the  household  art- 
aired  to  "  abstain  from  attending  places  of  public  amuse- 
it,  worship  and  from  visiting  other  private  houses."     They 

not  to  be  admitted  into  public  or  private  schools,  and 
ents,  guardians,  tutors  or  other  persons  having  control  of 
dren  in  such  households  are  made  responsible  for  their 
ation.  Public  funerals  in  such  cases  an4  forbidden.  Disin- 
:ion  is  reqyired  after  death  or  recovery.  In  case  of  threat- 
d  epidemic,  schools  must  be  closed  and  in  extreme  cases 
rch  services  suspended  and  public  assemblages  prohibited. 
?  local  health  authorities  are  in  all  cases  to  confer  with  the 
te  Board  of  Health,  and  in  case  of  neglect  on  the  part  of  the 
mer,  the  latter  is  to  assume  control  of  isolation.  In  several 
er  states  minor  rules  and  amendments  were  passed,  in  some 
:ances  relating  to  minute  details.  Thus  in  Vermont  ['01 
)6]  it  was  enacted  that  retail  milk  dealers  using  milk  tickets 
uld  have  them  printed  in  coupon  sheets,  and  so  furnished 
their  customers,  and  the  coupons  when  taken  off  are  to  be 
troyed  immediately.  A  penalty  of  $5  is  imposed  for  using 
m  a  second  time.  This  is  to  prevent  the  transmission  of 
'Ction  through  the  use  of  such  tickets. 

i  Massachusetts  a  possible  means  of  spreading  certain  com- 

licable  diseases  which  has  recently  been  ascertained,  has  for 

first  time  been  recognized  by  statute  ['01  ch.138].     Shell- 

:*n.  '01  ch.285;  Mon.  '01  p.80;  N.  H.  '01  eh.13. 
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Pn,»,h  •  :  waters  are  known  to  be  impreg- 

lien  Hli 

.  M-illi.     The  State  Board  of  Health 

-«*    :;ate  such  contamination  anil  the 

•*Vries    and    game    shall    on    their 

shellfish  from  polluted  waters. 

-    t'li  unusually  prevalent   during  the 

-    .     he<»n  any  great  addition  to  vaccina- 

-    -*  •■••rhaps  due  to  tin1  fact  that  most 

x    n\  this  subject,  which  in  inanv  cases 

■  ■:>  enforcement  to  secure  a  verv  com- 

-»  • 

population.     In  New  Hampshire  the 
■.''Ion  of  pupils  in  public  schools  was 
■    -o  private  and  parochial  schools  also 
-.■!.!   y\  p.80]  the  State  Board  of  Health 
■.^■:r-s  for  the  general  vaccination  of  anv 
•.  ■  :ie  state  as  they  shall  deem  proper  and 
■ '*     introduction  and  arrest  the  progress 
^  ;i<  who   re-fuse  to   be  vaccinated  or  who 
■    heir  control  from  being  vaccinated,  or 
».  -nselves  for  vaccination  when  required. 
.■■■1  imprisonment.     A   backward  step  has 
■■I  eh. IS],  where  vaccination  is  not  to  bf 
>  .uid  pu])ils. 
»■;  in  ehecking  the  spread  of  communicable 
x    .■    on  hospital.     A  good  many  cities  are  by 
,  ■'   authorized    to  build   such   hospitals;  in 
^     ■■v-.is,   Michigan.    Minnesota    and   Wyoming 
■quired  by  statute.     The  Montana  law  of 
■••".nicipal  or  countv  authorities  mav  build 
^■nglvor  joint  1\. or  ma  venter  into  an  agm*- 
ixpitals  for  t  lie  care  of  contagious  cases, 
■otninunicable   disease   which   has   of  late 
:'  of  attention  from  all  persons  interested 
\\  ':ile  its  contagious  character  has  becoiu*' 
.!,   it   has  by   most    been   deemed   unwise  to 
v>n  upon  those  sntTering  from  the  disease. 
•    \ind  during    the   year    was   that    of   New 
:     which  forbids   the  employment  of  tubercu- 
..•  public  schools.     One   way  of  lighting  the 
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lease  is  by  the  erection  of  sanatoriums  where  patients  in  the  Public 

health 

ply  stages  of  the  affection  may  often  be  restored  to  health, 
lasachusetts  was  the  first  state  to  build  such  a  hospital,  com- 
*ted  in  1898.  During  the  present  year  New  York  ['01  ch.691] 
a  appropriated  f  100,000  for  such  a  hospital  and  New  Hamp- 
ire,  Minnesota  and  Rhode  Island1  have  appointed  commission- 
B  to  consider  the  subject. 

trades  and  business.  There  has  in  recent  years  been  a  good 
sal  of  legislation  for  the  regulation  of  certain  professions  and 
ades,  ostensibly  in  the  interests  of  public  health.  Among  the 
roup  of  laws  here  considered  are  acts  passed  during  the  past 
ear  concerning  cmbalmers,  barbers  and  plumbers  and  to  regu- 
ite  "  baby  farms  "  and  maternity  hospitals. 

Beginning  with  Lowell  Mass.  in  1878,  codes  of  plumbing  regu- 
ations  have  been  successively  adopted  in  most  of  our  larger 
ities.  Such  codes  have  sometimes  been  adopted  under  the 
general  powers  of  public  health  acts,  but  about  a  dozen  states 
irovide  by  general  laws  for  this  local  regulation  of  the  busi- 
ies8  of  plumbing.  A  somewhat  smaller  number  of  states  pro- 
i(Je  for  the  examination  and  licensing  of  plumbers.  Michigan 
ind  Nebraska  ['01  ch.21]  have  been  added  to  tlys  list  during 
be  year.  The  Michigan  ['01  ch.222]  act  applies  only  to  cities 
4  15,000  inhabitants,  in  each  of  which  there  is  to  be  a  board 
oipisting  of  five  persons  appointed  by  the  board  of  health  or 
he  mayor.  The  members  are  to  be  plumbers  or  experts  in  such 
natters  and  are  to  receive  |4  a  day  for  actual  service.  They 
ire  to  examine  and  license  all  plumbers ;  but  plumbers  engaged 
l  business  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  act  may  be  licensed  with- 
Wt  examination.  The  fee  for  a  license  is  f 2.  The  board  is  also 
o  appoint  an  inspector  of  plumbing  for  the  city,  and  to  adopt 
i  code  of  plumbing  regulations. 

Bodies  of  persons  dead  of  communicable  disease  have 
iways  been  objects  of  popular  dread,  and  health  officials 
liemselves     have     often     considered     their     proper     disposal 

matter  of  great  importance.  It  was  to  secure  the  suitable 
are  of  such  bodies  that  the  examination  and  licensing  of  em- 
aimers  was  first  suggested.  Acts  providing  for  this  are  of 
gent  origin  and  are  found  in  Georgia,  Indiana,  Maine,  Michi- 
ip,  Nebraska,  North  Carolina,  New  York,  South  Dakota  and 

»N.  H.  '<H  ch.120;  Minn.  '01  ch.300;  R.  I.  '01  p.270. 
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*"«  .West  Virginia,  of  which  those  of  Indiana,  Michigan  and  Nortk 

Carolina1  were  enacted  this  year.  The  North  Carolina  act 
creates  a  State  Board  of  Embalming  appointed  by  the  State 
Board  of  Health  and  consisting  of  three  members  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health  and  two  embalmers.  Every  person  now  en- 
gaged in  or  intending  to  engage  in  the  practice  of  embalming 
mnst  apply  to  the  board  for  examination  and  license.  He  most, 
among  other  things,  exhibit  a  knowledge  of  sanitation  and  tbe 
disinfection  of  bodies,  apartments  and  clothing.  The  fee  for 
examination  is  f 5,  with  a  fee  of  $2  annually  for  the  license.  la 
Michigan  the  State  Board  of  Health  is  made  the  licensing 
board. 

A  still  more  recent  trade  regulation  is  that  of  barbers. 
Minnesota  in  1897  was  the  first  state  to  adopt  one  of  these  law* 
This  was  followed  by  Michigan,  Missouri,  Nebraska  and  Oregon 
in  1899,  and  California,  Connecticut,  North  Dakota  and  Wash- 
ington2 in  1901.  In  the  latter  year  this  law  was  repealed  in 
Nebraska  ['01  ch.48].  The  California  law  provides  for  a  state 
licensing  board  to  consist  of  three  competent  barbers,  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor.  The  members  are  paid  $4  a  day  for 
actual  service  and  10  cents  a  mile  for  traveling  expenses,  but 
the  sum  available  for  this  is  only  the  amount  of  fees  received. 
They  are  to  hold  examinations  in  three  cities  three  times  vearly. 
The  applicant  must  pay  a  fee  of  $5,  must  be  18  years  of  age 
and  of  good  moral  character  and  either  {a)  have  served  as  ap- 
prentice for  3  years,  ih)  been  l\  years  in  a  barbers  school,  or  (c) 
practised  3  years  in  another  state,  and  must  know  how  to  care 
for  his  tools  and  %%  to  avoid  the  aggravation  and  spread  of  skin 
diseases."  Each  barber  is  given  a  card  to  be  posted  in  his  shop. 
The  state  board  is  to  determine  what  schools  shall  be  recog- 
nized. Barbers  in  business  at  the  passage  of  the  act  may 
register  within  l\D  days  and  receive  a  license  by  the  payment 
of  #i.  ••  To  shave,  trim  the  beard  or  cut  the  hair  for  hire  or 
reward"  is  the  definition  of  the  business. 

Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  New  York  and  Rhode  Island  had 
previously  enacted  laws  for  the  protection  of  infants  who  are 
placed  out  to  board,  and  in  1901  Minnesota  was  added  to  the 

Mail.    01  i-h.24ti:  Mich.   01  ch.233;  X.  C.  01  eli.338. 

5Cal.  Ol  ih.25:  Ct.'Ol  eh.132:  X.  P.  '01  ch.30:  Wash.  '01  ch.172. 
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list.     In  Minnesota  ['01  eh.lOG]  whoever  enlaces  in  the  business  Food 

leirlala* 

of  boarding  more  than  one  child  under  two  years  of  age  must  tion 
obtain  an  annual  permit  from  the  health  officer  for  which  a  fee 
of  f2  is  to  be  paid.     The  licensee  shall  report  to  the  health 
officer  all  children  received  and  removed. 

Massachusetts   and  Pennsylvania    had   acts   requiring   that 
maternity  hospitals  should  be  licensed,  and  during  the  present 
year  a  similar  law  was  passed  in  Michigan   ['01  ch.105]  and 
Minnesota.     The  Minnesota  law  ['01  ch.lOfi]  provides  that  no 
person  shall  receive  i%  into  their  premises  for  pay  more  than  one 
person  in  six  months  to  be  cared  for  during  childbirth  "  with- 
out a  permit  from  the  local  health  officer  or  the  county  physi- 
cian.   Such  permits  are  issued  annually  to  persons  competent 
to  practise  midwifery  for  a  fee  of  $2.    All  births  are  to  be  re- 
ported, and  the  health  officer  is  always  to  have  access  to  the 
premises.     No  person  shall  offer  by  advertisement  to  dispose  of 
the  child  of  another,  such  advertisement  being  an  inducement 
to  "come  to  their  premises  for  childbirth." 

FOOD  LEGISLATION1 

W.  I).  BIGBLOW  PH.D.  BUREAU  OF  CHEMISTRY,  UXITKD  STATES  DEPART- 
MENT OF  AGRICULTURE 

A  great  diversity  exists  in  the  provisions  of  the  food  laws  in 
force  in  the  different  states.  This  lack  of  uniformity  is  deplorable 
from  the  standpoint  of  manufacturer,  dealer  and  consumer.  The 
manufacturer  finds  it  necessary  to  use  several  entirely  different 
labels  for  the  same  product,  and  to  use  a  special  label  for 
articles  sold  in  each  of  a  number  of  states.  The  dealers  and 
consumers  of  one  state4  are  often  unable  to  use  to  advantage 
the  reports  of  control  laboratories  of  other  slates.  On  account 
of  these  difficulties  a  strong  effort  has  been  made  for  a  number 
of  years  to  secure  the  passage  of  a  law  which  would  regulate 
interstate  traffic,  and  which  might  be  used  as  a  model  in  future 
state  legislation. 

the  present  tendency  of  food  legislation  is  to  forbid  the  addi- 
tion to  foods  of  substances  known  to  be  deleterious  to  health, 
and  to  require  that  all  labels  indicate  the  exact  character  of  the 

,See  also  Comparative  Summary  and  Index,  1901,  no.  4810-47,  542^-57. 
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goods  they  describe,  including  the  presence  of  foreign  material,^ 
such  as  artificial  preservatives  and  coloring  matter.  At  the . 
same  time  there  is  an  unfortunate  tendency  in  some  of  the, 
recent  state  laws  to  require  that  certain  classes  of  perfectly 
wholesome  foods  be  so  labeled  as  to  prejudice  the  minds  of  con- 
sumers without  giving  an  adequate  idea  of  their  nature.  As  an<: 
illustration  of  this  may  be  cited  the  requirement  of  some  states  . 
that  apple  jelly  which  is  colored  and  flavored  artificially  shall  be . 
branded  "mixed  and  adulterated." 

The  food  legislation  enacted  during  1901  was  largely  confined, 
to  amendments  or  special  laws  intended  to  correct  imperfections  , 
in  existing  legislation.  Four  general  laws  were  enacted,  of, 
which  two,  Oregon  ['01  p.256]  and  Washington  ['01  ch.94], 
repealed  previously  existing  laws,  and  are  not  to  be  regarded, 
as  entirely  new  legislation.  A  third  state  passed  a  general  law  . 
which  is  of  questionable  value  because  of  the  lack  of  provision  : 
for  its  ^enforcement.  Fouth  Dakota  [?01  ch.131]  created  the. , 
position  of  food  and  dairy  commissioner,  and  placed  that  officer., 
in  charge  of  a  general  law  which  was  enacted  regarding  the  ' 
manufacture  and  sale  of  foods  and  dairy  products,  putting , 
special  emphasis  on  the  latter. 

The  interest  in  legislation  governing  the  manufacture  and  sal$  , 
of  dairy  products  is  much  greater  than  is  the  case  with  other 
kinds  of  food.    At  the  same  time  this  legislation,  suggested  by  . 
the  fraudulent  sales  of  imitation  butter  and  cheese, has  often  led 
to  the  enactment  and  enforcement  of  food  laws  which  are  quite 
general  in  their  provisions.     In  several  states,  notably  Dela- 
ware, Illinois,  Minnesota  and  Missouri,1  the  oleomargarin  and 
process  butter  laws  have  been  so  amended  as  to  facilitate  their  . 
enforcement.     In  this  connection  may  be  noted  the  widespread  . 
and  growing  interest  in  interstate  bills  which  aim  to  increase  the 
internal  revenue  tax  on  oleomargarin  to  such  an  extent  as  prac- 
tically to  prohibit  the  sale  of  articles  made  to  resemble  colored  . 
butter. 

During  recent  years  the  attention  of  those  charged  with,  the 
enforcement  of  food  laws,  as  well  as  the  general  public,  has  been  \ 
called  to  the  increasing  use  of  antiseptics  for  the  purpose  of  pre-i: 
serving  foods,  and  many  states  have  legislated  against  this  pr*c? ; 

XP«?J.  '01  ch.101;  111.  '01  p.315;  Minn.  '01  ch.78,  155;  Mo.  '01  p.44. 
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tijle'1  'During  the  last  year  the  Legislature  of  Indiana  ['01  ch.194]  *™?mh 
h&s  passed   a   law   forbidding  the   use  with   food  of  formal-  tlon 
denyde  and  other  antisepties   injurious   to   health.     Wisconsin 
[m  eh.  243]  has  legislated  against  the  use  of  preservatives  and 
coloring  matter  in  sausage  and  similar  preparations.    Minnesota 
hafe  extended  to  all  foods  its  laws  relating  to  the  addition  of  any 
preservatives  to  dairy  products  [Minn.  '01  ch.  348].     Massachu- 
setts [*01  ch.  341]  has  prohibited  the  sale  of  foods  containing 
preservatives  other  then  salt,  saltpeter,  sugar,  alcohol,  vinegar, 
•pices,  and  in  smoked  meat  the  natural  product  of  the  smoking 
process,  except  when  the  presence  and  percentage  of  such  sub- 
stance  is  stated  on  the  label.    The  law  does  not  apply  to  surface 
applications  on  dried  meat  and  fish.     In  this  connection  is  of 
interest  the  decision  of  the  New  York  Supreme  Court  that  the 
present  preservative  law  is  unconstitutional,  the  court  taking 
the  ground   that   the   effect   of   the   law    in   question    was  to 
discriminate  against  substances  that  preserved  instead  of  sub- 
stances that  were  injurious. 

In-  several  states  the  standards  that  have  been  adopted  for 
vihpgar  have  worked  a  hardship  on  farmers  who  prepared  vin- 
egar by  crude  methods  and  had  no  means  of  determining  firhcn 
thfe  sfcctiflcation  was  complete.  An  additional  difficulty  was 
thfct  even  if  they  could  be  sure  their  product  would  fulfil'  the 
retirements  of  the  standards  adopted,  small  producers  would 
not' 'nave  at  their  disposal  the  means  necessary  to  enable  them 
to'glVe  required  guaranty.  This  difficulty  has  been  overcome 
inSfew  York  ['01  ch.308]  by  so  amending  the  law  as  to  exempt 
frcttf  its  provision  cider  vinegar  made  by  the  farmers  in  the  state 
and  Which  is  only  deficient  because  of  incomplete  conversion  of 
sugar  into  acetic  acid. 

Several  states  have  passed  numerous  amendments  intended  to 
correct  imperfections  in  existing  laws  in  regard  to  labels  re- 
quired. Thus  Minnesota  ['01  ch.330]  has  amended  its  baking 
powder  law  in  such  a  way  that  the  ingredients  which  were 
fohtferiy  required  to  be  printed  on  labels  must  now  be  designated 
b^tlfeii1  common  names.  Massachusetts  ['01  ch.  396]  has  found 
itffeeefesary  to  specify  the  type  which  shall  be  used  for  mention- 
injpflfe  injgredients  whose  declaration  is  required  on  labels. 
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LABOR:  BUREAUS,  EMPLOYMENT  AGENCIES,  EMPLOY- 
ERS LIABILITY,  HOURS1 

ADXA  F.  WEBER  PH.D.  CHIEF  STATISTICIAN,  NEW  YORK  STATE  DEPAKT- 

MEXTOF  LABOR 

Bureaus  of  labor.  No  new  bureau  bearing  the  specific  title  of 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  was  created  by  the  legislative  acts  of 
1901,  but  in  Utah  ['01  eh.  55]  there  was  reestablished  a  Bureau 
of  Statistics  whose  functions  will  comprehend  the  compilation 
of  labor  statistics.  As  is  general  in  the  western  states,  the 
Utah  bureau  is  designed  to  furnish  industrial  statistics,  in  the 
comprehensive  sense  of  the  term;  it  is  expected  to  cover  the 
fields  of  agriculture,  manufacture  and  mining  both  as  respects 
the  volume  of  production  and  the  condition  of  the  wage  worker*. 
The  commissioner,  who  is  appointed  by  the  governor  for  four 
years,  receives  a  salary  of  $1500  and  the  total  appropriation  for 
the  bureau  is  ftiOOO. 

In  New  York  ['01  ch.  0]  the  Legislature  consolidated  into  a 
single  Department  of  Labor  the  three  separate  branches, 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Office  of  Factory  Inspector  and 
Board  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration.  The  main  purpose  of 
the  reorganization  was  economy,  and  the  aggregate  appropria- 
tion for  the  work  was  cut  down  from  about  ?  175,000  to 
$l.5.0t»0 — a  saving  of  about  $5oA*mi.  Whether  the  efficiency 
of  the  service  can  In*  maintained  under  the  new  organiza- 
tion remains  to  Iv  seen:  the  governor,  in  his  message  of 
i;H'.%  affirmed  that  the  results  have  been  "in  the  main  satis- 
factorv/*  The  difficulties  are  such  as  have  availed  hitherto 
:::  :V.e  great  :r»anufac:uri::g  corumonwtalihs  to  prevent  the 
*:\a:ior.  of  one  dc;\\r::r.«n:  for  :he  exercise  of  so  widely 
d::Yir*v.:  fuiu;io::s  VV.c  f;u:orv  :v.si>-cior  is  and  must  be 
.•  :v% *..•;  o^wr,  \\V.osr  dv,:\  is  ::*.-  s:rict  enforcement  of  the 
:'...■./:>  V.  *  s  v:  • '  ■  -  ■*-. .  ■.  ie:\  o :'  ^  *>r king  i»-ople.  which  often 
v  -•  . •  v ;  >  '.  .  *.  *.  vv>  ■.  .*r.  ef  :  v.  ; '  *\  -  :>  f«*r  violations  of  the 
so.v..:  .  v  V /.>>/.  v.s,  >  v  :  v.-  r  >:..:<*  i"  this  kind  of  legis- 
'  *.-    :\  ■.".  >«-.    ^r   .:   :.■:?->  :$  :.r.  fact  the  chief  of 

•*:  -  .:  s.r- .  .  ;v  V      s:.-    >       .v.   ...  :"..-  >:her  hand,  isa  judi- 

.-.     .  ^  .■ .  -     "     x     •       s    ■*.■.«.•*■    *.*.->:,■.>    :.    f.^r   acquiring   trust- 
-«.    •;:.;>    ; :.  .  .  ;    >■     />       s  .*  ■■  ,:\  v      v.  r.g  txperienced  officials 
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like  Col.  Wright,  of  the  national  Department  of  Labor,  that  sta-  LabOP 
tistics  collected  at  the  "point  of  the  bayonet"  possess  little 
value.  It  is  a  natural  supposition  that  a  manufacturer  would 
feel  some  reluctance  about  giving  to  state  officials  confidential 
information  that  might  ultimately  be  used  against  him  in  a 
prosecution.  However,  it  is  possible  that  these  a  priori  objec- 
tions may  not  appear  so  formidable  in  practice.  It  is  at  any  rate 
true  that  eight  or  nine  of  the  western  states  have  intrusted  the 
two  sets  of  functions  to  one  and  the  same  official,  and  in  at 
least  one  instance  (Wisconsin),  the  combination  of  duties  has 
not  prevented  the  publication  of  some  excellent  statistical 
reports.  The  trial  of  this  experiment  in  a  state  of  great  indus- 
trial interests  like  New  York  is  bound  to  be  watched  with  con- 
siderable interest. 

The  Washington  Legislature  ['01  ch.  74]  made  some  minor 
changes  in  the  Bureau  of  Labor  by  abolishing  the  office  of  assist- 
ant commissioner  of  labor,  who  acted  as  factory,  mill  and  rail- 
road inspector  and  received  a  salary  equal  to  that  of  the  com- 
missioner (|1200).  The  former  functions  of  his  assistant  were 
intrusted  to  the  commissioner,  whose  salary  was  increased  to 
11800. 

Employment  agencies.  The  abuses  to  which  the  private  em- 
ployment office  system  in  large  cities  is  exposed,  namely,  the 
practice  of  extortion  on  the  part  of  managers  of  such  agencies 
who  charge  poor  people  registration  fees  without  making  any 
effort  to  secure  the  situations  promised,  have  led  in  the  first 
instances  toa  more  careful  public  regulation  of  such  agencies  and 
in  the  second  place  to  the  establishment  of  free  public  agencies. 
In  1901  three  more  states  provided  for  the  licensing  of  the 
private  agencies:  (1)  Connecticut  ['01  ch.  100]  allows  no  person 
to  keep  such  an  agency  without  a  license  from  the  state  com- 
missioner of  labor  statistics,  which  is  issued  under  careful  re- 
strictions and  upon  the  payment  of  an  annual  fee  of  $5  ($10 
the  first  year)  and  the  deposit  of  a  bond  for  $500.  (2)  In  Idaho 
H)l  p.  131]  the  license  is  to  be  issued  by  the  county  commission- 
ers; no  fees  are  prescribed,  but  the  amount  of  the  bond  that 
must  be  furnished  is  unusually  large  ($5000),  which  will  tend 
to  restrict  the  operation  of  such  offices  to  responsible  persons. 
(3)  New  Hampshire  ['01  ch.  00]  requires  every  private  employ- 
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ment  bureau  to  be  licensed  by  the  municipal  authority  .(the 
annual  fee  to  be  not  less  than  $2)  and  prescribes  a  penalty  if 
$10  a  day  for  doing  business  without  such  license.  ■■[■ 

The  creation  of  public  employment  bureaus  first  begaa  in  the 
United  States  in  1890,  the  idea  having  been  inspired  by  observa- 
tion of  the  Paris  labor  exchanges  on  the  part  of  certain  Ohio 
visitors  to  the  exposition  of  1889.     It  took  root  in  this  country 
very  gradually,  but  in  1896  gained  a  grudging  acceptance  in 
New  York,  while  in  1899  the  liberal  policy  of  Illinois  in  providing 
for  Chicago  gave  a  tremendous  swing  to  the  movement.    In 
1901  five  states  enacted  laws  on  this  subject:    (1)  Connecticut 
['01  ch.  100]   provided  for  the  establishment,  by  the  commis- 
sioner of  labor  statistics,  of  a  free  employment  bureau  in  each 
of  the  larger  cities  (New  Haven,  Hartford,  Bridgeport,  Norwich 
and  YVaterbury),  the  expenses  of  which  may  not  exceed  |2000 
yearly  for  each  office.     (2)  Kansas  ['01  ch.  185]  created  a  State 
Bureau,  the  director  of  which  is  to  supervise  free  employment 
offices  in  cities  of  2000  or  more  inhabitants.    Where  the  local 
authorities  make  no  provision  for  such  local  agencies  the  law 
requires  the  city  clerk  to  perform  the  duties.    The  State  Bureau 
will  thus  become  a  central  clearing  house  for  the  local  office*. 
[l\)  Minnesota  ['01  ch.  151]  enacted  a  law  which  permits  cities 
of  50,000  and  over  to  conduct  public  employment  bureaus.    (4) 
West  Virginia   ['01  eh.  15]   authorized  the  state  commissioner 
of  labor  to  establish  a  free  employment  bureau,  the  annual  ex- 
pense of  which  may  not  exceed  $500.     (5)  Wisconsin  ['01  ch.420] 
provided  for  the  establishment  of  a  free  employment  bureau 
in  each  city  of  .'{0,000  or  more  people.     The  offices  are  placed 
under  the  supervision  of  the  State  Bureau  of  Labor,  and  the 
governor  appoints  the  superintendent  of  each  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  commissioner  of  labor.     One  section  of  the 
act  provides  that  no  bureau  shall  furnish  a  list  of  unemployed 
workmen  to  the  proprietor  of  an  establishment  wherein  a  strike 
is  in  progress.     It  may  be  remarked  parenthetically  that  the 
Wisconsin  act  advanced  the  annual  license  fee  required  for  cot 
ducting  private  agencies  from  $10  to  $100. 

As  indicating  the  strength  of  the  movement  for  the  establish- 
ment  of  public  employment  agencies,  it  is  significant  that  tnere 
was  held  at  Niagara  Falls  last  September  a  conference  of  Btiper- 


!'l 
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its  of  such  offices,  which  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  *-*bor 
1  association  of  free  employment  bureaus  of  America. 
or  commissioner  of  Missouri  was  chosen  president  of 
[>ciation  and  its  meetings  will  probably  be  held  at  the 
ne  and  place  with  the  annual  conventions  of  the  National 
ion  of  labor  bureaus.  The  secretary  of  the  association 
the  existence  of  the  following  public  employment  offices : 

Location 

Bridgeport,  Hartford,  New  Haven, 

Norwich,  Waterbury 
Chicago  (3),  Peoria 
Topeka 
Baltimore 


1 

No.  of 
offices 

icut 

5 

4 

1 

id 

1 

n 

3 

« 

2 

ork 

1 

5 

gton1 

1 

Virginia 

1 

sin 

2 

St  Louis,  Kansas  City 

New  York  city 

Cincinnati,    Cleveland,    Columbus, 

Dayton,  Toledo 
Seattle 
Wheeling 
Milwaukee,  West  Superior 

>yers  liability.  The  law  of  negligence,  which  virtually 
the  employee  the  insurer  of  his  own  risks,  works  many 
ips  under  modern  industrial  conditions.  As  if  that  were 
ustice  enough,  the  courts  of  England  and  the  United 
in  the  first  half  of  the  19th  century  proceeded  to  find  ^n 
on  to  the  universal  and  time-honored  principle  that 
a  principal  responsible  for  the  acts  of  his  agents.  They 
at  the  principal  (employer)  was  not  responsible  for  the 
his  agent  when  the  injured  person  was  an  employee  and 
?nt  a  fellow  employee.  Much  legislation  has  been  en- 
vith  the  purpose  of  abrogating  the  fellow  servant  doc- 
In  1901  Colorado  ['01  ch.  67]  passed  a  law  to  make  em- 
;  liable  to  pay  damages  to  injured  employees  for  all  acts 
gence  or  carelessness  on  the  part  of  their  servants,  agents 
)loyees.  South  Carolina  had  already  embodied  in  its 
ution  (1895)  a  somewhat  similar  provision  as  to  railroad 
ees,  which  has  now  been  extended  by  statute  to  street 

F 

Seattle  bureau  la  a  municipal  institution. 
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railway  employees  ['01  ch.  405].  Connecticut  embodied  in  a 
Htatnte  ['01  ch.  155]  the  principles  that  are  generally  recognised 
an  the?  common  law  liability  of  employers,  namely,  that  it  is  the 
master's  duty  to  provide  fot  his  employees  reasonably  safe 
workplaces  and  appliances  and  competent  colaborers  arid  that 
lie  is  liable  for  any  default  of  a  vice-principal. 

Hours  of  labor.    The  shortening  of  the  working  day  has  lonf 
been  in  the  very  forefront  of  the  labor  movement,  and  one  of  the 
means  thereto  has  been  legislation,  which  has  proceeded  along 
three  lines:  regulation  of  the  hours  of  (1)  public  employees  and 
employees  on  public  (contract)  work;  (2)  of  women  and  minors,  1 
who  are  treated  as  wards  of  the  state;  (3)  of  adult  males  in  occu- 
pations injurious  to  health.     It  is  only  in  the  latter  case  that  the  : 
courts  will  permit  legislation  for  adult  males  in  private  indus- 
tries, which  are  otherwise  subject  to  the  constitutional  guar-    I 
unties  of  freedom  of  contract. 

As  long  ago  as  1808  the  national  and  state  governments  began 
to  enact  a  legal  day  of  eight  hours  for  government  employees 
and  for  private  industries  in   the   absence   of   contract.     These 
laws,  however,  were  construed  as  simply  defining  the  legal  unit 
of  a  day's  work,  for  which  a  full  day's  pay  might  be  demanded; 
they  did  not  prohibit  overtime  work  for  extra  compensation  and 
hence  did  not  effect  any  noteworthy  reduction  in  the  hours  of 
labor.    More  recently,  however,  those  laws  have  been  amended 
ho  as  absolutely  to  prohibit  any  working  overtime,  save  in  extra- 
ordinary emergencies,  on  the  part  of  workmen  employed  by  the 
government  or  by  public  contractors.       In  1901  such  laws  or 
amendments  to  existing  laws  were  enacted  in  California,  Minne- 
sota and  Ttah.    The  California  law  [?0l  ch.  172]  makes  it  unlaw- 
ful for  any  public  official  or  contractor  on  the  public  works  of 
or  \n>rk  done  for  the  state  to  require    or    permit   employees  to 
work  more  than  eight  hours  a  day  and  prescribes,  as  concerns 
contractors,  a  forfeit  of  $10  for  each  day  and  each  workman. 
Tin*  legislature  also  provided  for  the  submission  of  a  constitu- 
tional    amendment   in    November    1002,    safeguarding    the   law 
|('al.  '01  p.  000].     The  Minnesota  act   ['01  ch.  310]  is  precisely 
like  that  of  California,  save  that  it  applies  only  to  state  (not 
county    or    town)    work;    work    on    roads    or    highways    is   also 
excepted.     Utah   f'01  ch.41]    now  prescribes  a  penalty  for  the 
nidation  of  its  eight-hour  law  on  the  part  of  a  public  official  or 
nmtrnclor,  making  such  violation  a  m\wtem<&\uyc , 
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With  respect  to  the  hours  of  women  and  minors  in  private  ****** 
industries,  California  ['01  ch.205]  has  enacted  that  they  shall  not 
be  employed  in  manufacturing  and  mercantile  establishments 
more  than  9  hours  a  day  (formerly  10).  This  is  the  shortest  com- 
pulsory work  day  thus  far  enacted  in  the  United  States  for  these 
classes  of  employees.  Pennsylvania  ['01  ch.37]  enacts  that 
minors  and  women  are  not  to  be  employed  in  bakeries  more  than 
12  hours  a  day  or  60  hours  a  week  (the  limit  in  factories).  Wash- 
ington ['01  ch.68]  has  enacted  that  no  woman  shall  be  employed 
more  than  10  hours  a  day  in  a  mechanical  or  mercantile  establish- 
ment, laundry,  hotel  or  restaurant. 

The  hours  of  labor  of  male  adults  can  be  restricted,  under  the 
decisions  of  American  courts,  only  in  such  occupations  or  for  such 
conditions  of  work  an  threaten  to  injure  the  public  health  or  wel- 
fare. The  United  States  courts  have  in  recent  years  given  a 
broader  interpretation  to  the  police  power  of  Legislatures  than 
lave  many  state  courts.  Thus  Colorado  ['01  ch.48]  finds  it  neces- 
•ary  this  year  to  submit  a  constitutional  amendment  (to  be  voted 
upon  in  November  1902),  which  limits  to  eight  hours  the  work 
day  in  underground  mines,  workings,  blast  furnaces,  smelters  and 
other  dangerous  places,  since  such  a  law  had  previously  been 
declared  unconstitutional  by  the  Colorado  courts,  although  a  pre- 
cisely similar  statute  enacted  by  the  state  of  Utah  was  held  valid 
by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  the  famous  case  of  Holden 
i.  Hardy.  The  Legislature  of  Missouri  ['01  p.211]  has  this  year 
established  a  compulsory  eight-hour  day  for  the  mining  industry 
and  this  law  has  already  been  declared  valid  under  the  influence 
of  Holden  v.  Hardy,  by  the  Missouri  Circuit  Court  (at  Joplin, 
Aug.  7, 1901).  Montana  ['01  p.62]  likewise  established  the  eight- 
hoar  day  in  underground  mines,  smelting  and  refining  works  and 
it  would  appear  as  if  this  kind  of  protective  legislation  would  be 
extensively  copied  now  that  the  great  influence  and  authority  of 
our  highest  national  tribunal  can  be  invoked  in  its  favor. 

Similar  considerations  apply  to  numerous  statutes  classed 
under  the  head  of  Sunday  observance.  Thus  the  motive  back  of 
the  New  York  statute  ['01  ch.392]  prohibiting  public  traffic 
in  uncooked  meat  on  Sunday  was  the  desire  to  shorten  the 
unduly  long  hours  of  labor  among  butchers  and  meat  cutters,  who 
regularly  work  13  or  14  hours  a  day,  just  as  the  prohibition  of 
Sunday  bartering  in  1S9S  was  sustained  by  the  Court  ot  ^^S^Xft 
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aTp^uon,  in  that  year  on  tile  ground  that  legislative  curtailment  of  the 
.rotection   unusually  long  hours  of  barbers  was  necessary  to  the  protection 
,f  labor       ^  their  health     Oregon  ['01  p.17]  has  this  year  made  it  a  mk> 
demeanor  to  do  barbering  on  Sunday.     Colorado  ['01  ch.W]  in- 
quires railroad  companies  to  allow  10  hours  rest  to  their  employees 
working  16  consecutive  hours. 

FACTORY  INSPECTION;  PROTECTION  OP  LABOR1 

HORACE  G.  WADLIN,   CHIEF    MASSACHUSETTS   BUREAU   OP  STATIST^* 

OF  LABOR 

The  statutes  of  1901  which  may  be  classed  as  protective 
legislation,  intended  to  safeguard  the  workman  in  his  employ- 
ment or  to  secure  to  him  his  wages,  are  neither  very  numerous 
nor  very  radical.  They  consist  principally  of  amendments  to 
laws  previously  enacted,  and  of  minor  statutes  designed  to 
broaden  slightly  the  application  of  such  laws. 

Under  the  head  of  factory  and  workshop  inspection,  includ- 
ing sanitary  provisions,  it  may  be  noted  that  in  Michigan  the 
existing  code  has  been  revised,  the  law  of  1897  being  repealed  1 
and  a  new  statute  enacted,  covering  tenement,  hotel,  store,  j 
factory    and    workshop    inspection,    fixing    the    conditions  of  ■ 
employment  of  minors,  and  providing  regulations   as   to  fire 
escapes  and  dangerous  machinery,  and  against  the  so  called 
sweating  system  [Mich.  '01  eh. 113].     In  New  York  the  factory 
inspection  law  lias  been  strengthened  by  a  provision  requiring 
the  statute  relating  to  employment  in  factories  and  tenement- 
made    articles    to    be    posted    in    every    workroom,    by   more 
effectively  limiting  industrial  operations  in  tenements,  espec- 
ially with  respect   to  sleeping  or  living  rooms,  and  by  placing 
public  laundries  under  inspection  [N.  Y  '01  ch.475,  477]. 

The  law  relating  to  the  manufacture  of  clothing  and  cigars 
in  tenements  and" dwellings,  enacted  in  AYisconsin  in  1899,  hafl 
been  superseded  by  a  statute  along  the  same  line  but  much 
more  definite  in  its  provisions,  providing  that  a  license  must 
be  obtained  for  conducting  such  industries  from  the  com- 
missioner of  labor  [Wis.  '01  ch.239].  No  other  state  has 
enacted  antisweating  legislation  during  the  year,  the  states 
which  now  have  such  laws,  intended  to  abridge  or  to  regulate 

*See  also  Comparative  Summary  and  Index,  1901,  no.  1046-83, 
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i>  ^.E^ater  or  less  extent  the  tenement  house  industries,  being  p*©*©** 
tyiUi£cticut,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Massachusetts,  Maryland,  Michi-  protect! 
ftfkg:  Missouri,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and  of  labcl 
Wisconsin.  The  factory  inspection  departments  have  been 
slaved  or  strengthened,  either  by  providing  additional  officers, 
arger  appropriations,  or  both,  in  Indiana,  Missouri,  Rhode 
aland  and  Wisconsin1.  In  Tennessee,  under  a  previous  law 
lie  inspector  of  factories  received  a  fee  of  $5  for  each  inspec- 
iQja,  to  be  made  semiannually,  said  fee  to  be  paid  by  the  fac- 
ory  proprietors.  This  has  now  been  repealed,  and  an  annual 
alary  of  |1200  substituted  [Tenn.  '01  ch.67].  The  procedure 
inder  the  sanitary  factory  act  in  Pennsylvania  has  been 
iffected  by  an  amendment  to  the  existing  statute,  which  pro- 
rides  that  hearings  on  complaints  under  this  act,  or  with  respect 
:o  the  requirements  of  the  inspector,  may  be  held  before  the 
ilderman  or  justice  where  information  is  lodged,  whose  decision 
shall  be  final  unless  an  appeal  is  taken  within  20  days 
[Pa.  >01  ch.145]. 

The  requirement  that  seats  shall  be  furnished  for  female 
•inployees,  existing  in  many  states  which  have  factory  codes, 
has,  by  the  legislation  of  the  year,  been  embodied  in  the  stat- 
utes of  Illinois  and  West  Virginia  so  far  as  relates  to  factories 
[ill!  '01  p.231;  W.  V.  '01  ch.18] ;  to  females  employed  in  mercan- 
tile  establishments  in  Kansas  ['01  ch.187] ;  to  those  in  factories 
and  mercantile  establishments  also  in  Wyoming  ['01  ch.33],  and 
to  females  employees  generally  in  Washington  ['01  ch.68]. 

l*he  factory  law  in  New  York  has  been  amended  by  a  pro- 
vision  requiring  sanitary  closets  in  factories,  if  ordered  by  the 
labor  commissioner  [N.  Y.  '01  ch.306].  In  California  ['01 
ch.176]  a  previous  statute  containing  general  provisions  as  to 
the  ventilation  of  factories  and  workshops  is  amended  so  as 
to  provide  specifically  for  fans  or  blowers  for  removing  dust, 
filaments  or  gases;  and,  by  an  amendment  to  the  statute  which 
defines  the  general  powers  and  duties  of  the  labor  commis- 
sibner,  he  is  given  authority,  upon  complaint,  to  examine  and 
Condemn  unsafe  scaffolding  [Cal.  '01  ch.23].  In  West  Virginia, 
vnich  has  had  no  factory  code  but  simply  a  provision  for  exami- 
nation and  report  by  the  commissioner  of  labor,  it  now  pro- 
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'01  ch.28;  Mo.  '01  p.  197;  R.  I.  '01  eh.809;  Wis.  '01  cU.  409, 
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'aetorr  vided  that  machinery  shall  be  protected,  hatchw&ys  and  trap- 
>rotection  doors  kept  closed,  and  seats  and  separate  toilet  rooms  pro- 
it  labor       yjded  for  female  employees;  the  enforcement  of  this  statute 

• 
devolving  upon  the  commissioner  [W.  Va.  '01  ch.18]. 

In  Massachusetts  a  new  statute  ['01  ch.  166]  puts  upon 
the  inspection  department  of  the  state  police  the  duty  of  enforc- 
ing provisions  for  the  better  protection  of  workmen  on  iron 
or  steel  framed  buildings,  especially  of  the  class  popularly 
termed  "  sky-scrapers."  The  statute,  under  penalty,  provides 
for  temporary  flooring  of  plank  over  spaces  intended  to  be  filled 
with  permanent  construction  between  floor  beams  in  such  build- 
ings, to  remain  until  the  permanent  construction  is  applied; 
and  whenever  in  such  buildings  there  is  a  clearstory  of  25  feet 
elevation  or  more,  a  close  plank  staging  is  to  be  placed  under, 
and  not  more  than  10  feet  below,  the  beams. 

The  statutes  passed  during  the  year  which  are  intended  to 
protect  the  wages  of  the  workman  include  several  having  ref- 
erence to  the  so  called  "truck  system/-  involving  payment  in 
commodities  or  in  store  orders  redeemable  in  commodities.  In 
Arkansas  ['01  ch.161]  such  a  statute  makes  it  unlawful  for  any 
person  or  corporation  to  pay  in  any  evidence  of  indebtedness 
redeemable  otherwise  than  in  lawful  money,  or  to  coerce 
employees  to  buy  goods,  or  to  charge  above  the  market  value 
for  goods  furnished  employees.  A  special  exception  is  made 
of  coal  mines  employing  less  than  20  men  underground. 
Another  statute  in  this  state  requires  firms  or  corporations 
to  redeem  in  cash  at  face  value  any  evidences  of  indebtedness 
issued  to  employees,  and  enables  employees  to  sue  for  recovery 
upon  such  evidences  of  indebtedness  [Ark.  ?01  ch.101].  In 
Indiana  [?01  ch.237]  a  new  statute  provides  that  checks  payable 
in  merchandise  given  for  assignments  of  wages  of  employees  in 
coal  mines  shall  be  at  once  payable  in  lawful  money.  Indiana 
previously  had  a  stringent  law  against  payment  of  wages  except 
in  lawful  money  or  in  commercial  paper  or  in  checks  payable 
at  a  fixed  time  at  a  bank,  with  interest.  In  Montana  [?01  p.147] 
a  somewhat  similar  law,  passed  this  year,  provides  that  wages 
must  be  paid  either  in  lawful  money  or  by  bank  check,  and  for- 
bids the  assignment  to  the  employer  of  unpaid  wages.  In  South 
Carolina  also,  a  new  statute  ['01  ch.4:i2],  provides  that  wages 
must  not  be  paid  in  any  evidence  of  indebtedness  unless  nego- 
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tiable,  or  redeemable  in  lawful  money,  without  discount.    This  Factory 

inspectlc 

does  not  apply  to  agricultural  contracts  or  to  advances  made  proteotto 
for  agricultural  purposes.  In  Texas  ['01  ch.112]  it  is  now  made  of  labor 
a  misdemeanor  to  pay  employees  in  orders  redeemable  only 
in  goods,  not  applicable,  however,  to  orders  given  upon  request 
to  laborers  in  advance  of  the  monthly  payday  or  orders  given 
by  merchants  to  farm  tenants.  In  Pennsylvania,  under  a  gen- 
eral law  it  was  some  time  ago  provided  that  manufacturing  or 
mining  corporations  could  not  maintain  a  so  called  u  company 
Store,"  although  payment  in  orders  if  redeemable  within  30 
days  in  lawful  money,  with  interest,  was  permitted.  A  statute 
of  1901  [Pa.  '01  ch.290]  now  provides  that  persons  or  corpora- 
tions who  pay  in  evidences  of  indebtedness,  or  other  than  in 
money,  must  report  to  the  state  auditor  annually  the  general 
amount  not  redeemable  within  30  days,  and  must  pay  to  the 
state  a  sum  equal  to  25#  of  the  unredeemed  amount. 

As  to  the  time  of  payment  of  wages,  Colorado  ['Olch.55],  by 
a  new  statute  with  penalty,  requires  semimonthly  payments  by 
corporations,  and  in  Missouri  ['01  p.  190]  a  similar  requirement 
it  made  applicable  to  factory  employees,  with  a  special  provision 
that  no  more  than  five  days'  wages  shall  be  withheld  at  any 
time.  California  has  an  addition  to  its  penal  code  making  it  a 
misdemeanor  to  pay  an  employee  his  wages  in  a  saloon  or  bar- 
room [Cal.  '01  ch.221]. 

The  statutes  of  1901  contain  some  amendments  to  the  laws 
relative  to  executions  and  the  trustee  process.    Thus  in  Illinois 
['01  p.214]  such  an  amendment  exempts  from  garnishment  |15, 
formerly  $8,  a  week  for  the  head  of  a  family;  and  in  Michigan 
['01  ch.172]  80^  of  the  wages  of  a  householder,  in  no  case  to 
be  more  than  $30  nor  less  than  $8,  is  thus  exempted,  instead 
of  the  sum  of  $25  or  less  as  formerly;  and,  similarly,  4i)(/  of 
the  wages  of  a  nonhouseholder  is  exempted  between  the  limits 
of  |4  and  $15.  It  is  provided,  however,  that  the  plaintiff  may 
introduce  evidence  contrary  to  the  statements  of  the  garnishee. 
In  Utah  ['01  ch.31],  the  wages  of  a  married  judgment  debtor 
for  services  rendered  within  30  days  (instead  of  60  days  as  for- 
merly) are  made  exempt  from  execution  up  to  $30  a  month, 
and  in  Washington  ['01  eh. 139]  in  actions  of  garnishment  for 
necessaries,  defendant's  wages  arc?  exempt  to  $10  a  week  for 
four  weeks,  instead  of  to  $100  a  month  as  formerly.    In  Otfc%wi 
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ictory        ['01  p.18]  by  an  amendment  to  the  existing  statute  it  is  pro-J 
"o^octio" ?  vided  that   the  earnings  of  any  debtor  for  personal    servic^1, 
labor       within  30  days  next  preceding  the  service  of  an  attachment, u 
execution  or  garnishment  shall  be  exempt,  when  such  earnings* 
are  necessary  for  the  use  of  the  family  of  the  debtor.    tfhe1!' 
second   section  of  this  act   contains  this  somewhat   peculiar 
clause:  "  inasmuch  as  there  is  some  uncertainty  as  to  the  effect** 
of  the  law  upon  the  subject  of  exempting  the  earnings  of  ;a" 
judgment  debtor,  and  a  great  necessity  exists  for  the  amend1"'' 
ment  of  the  act  upon  that  subject  in  the  manner  herein  pr<K! 
vided  for,  this  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  aiid 
after  its  approval  by  the  governor."     In  Rhode  Island,  the  faw*: 
formerly  provided  that  earnings  to  the  amount  of  $10  8honld:<I 
be  exempt  from  execution,  except  when  the  cause  of  action  wafcm 
for  necessaries  of  life.    This  was  changed  by  an  amendment ? 
cutting  out   the   exception.    By  a   statute  of  1001    [R.  I.  *0I J  ; 
eh.841]  the  exception  is  now  reinserted,  so  as  to  provide  f or  r 
the  exemption  of  earnings  to  the  amount  of  flO  except  whei^ 
the  cause  of  action  is  for  necessaries  furnished  the  defendant,'1 

r 

"  in  which  case  costs  shall,  in  whole  or  in  part,  or  not  at  all,  beJ- 
allowed  in  the  discretion  of  the  court/'  l0) 

Protective  legislation  relating  to  the  employment  of  inino!*ir:; 
includes  a  new  statute  in  Massachusetts  [?01  ch.164]  prohibit^ 
ing  their  employment,  if  under  18  years  of  age,  in  the  maunfa^'^ 
ture  of  acids  if  such  employment  is  found,  upon  the  decision1 " 
of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  to  be  injurious  to  health.     In  Netr  ' 
Hampshire   ['01  eh.01]   the  following  important  changes  have,; 
been  made  in  the  law  relating  to  the  labor  and  education  of 
children.     Formerly  children  under  10  years  of  age  could  not  be  . 
legally  employed  in   manufacturing  establishments.     The  age 
limit  has  been  raised  to  12.     Formerly  no  child  under  10,  unable 
to  read  and  write,  could  be  employed  in  a  factory  during  tire 
hours  while  the  public  schools  were  in  session.     Now  no  child 
under  14  can  be  employed  in  any  way  during  such  sessions,  atifl' 
no  child  under  10  may  be  legally  employed  during  the  houre 
while  the  public  schools  are  in  session,  unless  a  statement  as  '• 
to  age  is  presented  from  the  parent  or  guardian,  sworn  to  befortJ!tH 
the  superintendent  of  schools,  and  unless  able  to  read  and  writd  01 
in  English.     The  previous  requirements  as  to  school  certificate^1^ 
are  cbnugeih  and  it  is  now  goiwtwWx  \\tv>\\3lv^  \5aax  \slq  bslImH^ 
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unable  to  read  and  write  in  English  may  be  employed  unless  factory 

Inspectlo 

an  attendant  upon  a  free  evening  or  a  day  school ;  except  upon  protectio 
a  physician's  certificate  satisfactory  to  the  school  officers  that  of  labor 
such  attendance,  in  addition  to  daily  labor,  is  prejudicial  to 
his  health,  and  in  such  case  limited  employment  is  permitted. 
Formerly  children  between  8  and  10  were  obliged  to  attend 
school  for  12  weeks  in  every  year,  unless  excused  on  account 
of  physical  or  mental  condition.  Now  attendance  is  compulsory 
between  8  and  14  to  cover  the  entire  school  year,  unless  a  simi- 
lar excuse  is  applicable. 

The  general  law  as  to  the  employment  of  minors  in  Wisconsin 
is  amended  to  provide  that  children  under  14  shall  not  be  em- 
ployed in  bowling  alleys,  barrooms  or  beer  gardens,  and  owners 
must  keep  a  register  of  minors  employed  [Wis.  '01  cli.1.82].  In 
this  state,  also,  the  exemption  from  the  operation  of  the  non- 
employment  law,  formerly  permitted  under  certain  conditions 
to  minors  under  14  when  their  labor  is  necessary  for  their  own 
support  or  for  that  of  the  family  to  which  they  belong,  is  now 
extended  to  cover  minors  under  16.  In  Pennsylvania,  a  former 
law  prohibits  minors  under  15  from  employment  as  gymnasts, 
contortionists,  ropewalkers,  etc.  A  new. statute  of  1901  pro- 
vides, under  penalty,  that  minors  under  18  shall  not  be  em- 
ployed in  athletic,  theatrical  or  other  exhibitions  without  con- 
sent of  their  parents  [Pa.  '01  ch.163].  In  Tennessee  ['01  ch.34] 
the  age  limit  of  the  legal  employment  of  children  in  any  work- 
shop, factory;  or  mine  is  raised  from  12  to  14;  and  the  pro- 
prietor may  require  the  parents'  sworn  statement  as  to  age, 
unless  known.  In  Connecticut  [?01  ch.110]  an  amendment  to  the 
public  statutes  requires  the  employer  of  minors  between  14  and 
16  to  obtain  age  certificates  from  the  register  or  town  clerk. 
Penalty  is  provided  for  employment  without  such  a  certificate*, 
and  also  upon  the  parents,  for  a  false  statement  as  to  age.  In 
California  ['01  ch.205]  children  under  12  are  not  to  be  employed, 
and  employers  must  keep  a  record  as  to  those  under  10. 

In  1893,  in  Florida  provision  was  made  for  the  appointment 
by  the  governor  of  shipping  agents  at  each  port  of  entry,  to 
supervise  the  employment  of  seamen  on  ocean-going  vessels  and 
to  protect  them  from  imposition  or  fraud,  or  their  own  improvi- 
dence, in  fixing  the  terms  of  employment.  This  act  is  now 
repealed  [Fla.  '01  ch.77]. 
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Ispeetiont      During  1901  two  laws  previously  enacted,  and  properly  classed 
rotectton    under  the  head  of  protective  legislation,  have  passed  under  the 
revision  of  the  courts  and  been  pronounced  unconstitutional 
One  of  these,  in  Louisiana,  ['94  ch.71]  was  by  its  title  an  act 
"  to  encourage  the  freedom  of  trade  and  to  forbid  the  issuance 
by  merchants   or  corporations  of  tickets  redeemable  only  in 
goods  at  their  own  place  of  business."    The  first  section  of  the 
act  forbade  the  issuance  of  such  tickets  or  checks  declaring 
that  any  ticket  if  issued  must  be  redeemable  in  United  States 
currency,  and  that  "  any  contract  or  agreement  to  take  and 
receive  tickets  redeemable  only  in  goods  "  should  be  void  a*  \ 
against  public  policy.    The  second  section  made  it   a  misde-  : 
meanor  punishable  by  fine  or  imprisonment  for  any  person,  coiv  i 
poration,  officer  or  firm  to  issue  such  tickets. 

In  the  case  at  bar,  State  v.  Purguson  et  al.  28  S.917,  brought 
by  the  state  to  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  upon  appeal  from  a 
decision  rendered  in  the  Judicial  District  Court,  in  favor  of  the 
defendants'  motion  to  quash  the  indictment  on  the  ground  of 
the  unconstitutionality  of  the  act,  the  Supreme  Court  affirmed 
the  judgment  of  the  lower  court,  holding  that  under  the  con- 
stitution of  Louisiana,  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly  must  be 
restricted  to  one  object,  and  this  must  be  expressed  in  its  title, 
and  that  where,  as  in  the  act  in  question,  the  title  actually  indi- 
cates and  the  act  itself  actually  embraces,  two  distinct  objects, 
the  whole  of  the  act  is  void,  as  contravening  the  constitutional 
inhibition,  since,  in  the  words  of  Judge  Cooler  in  his  work  on 
Constitutional   Limitations:    "  If    the    title    to    the   act    actually 
embraces   two  distinct    objects   when   the  constitution   savs  it 
should  embraee  but  one,  the  whole  act  must  be  treated  as  void, 
from  the  manifest  impossibility  in  the  court  choosing  between 
the  two  and  holding  the  act  void  as  to  one  and  valid  as  to  the 
other."     The  court    held   that   one  complete  objert  of   the  act, 
mentioned  also  in  the  title,  was  to  forbid  the  issuance  of  checks, 
etc..    redeemable   onh    in   goods:    and    that    another    complete 
object,  likewise  mentioned  in   the   title,  was  "that   which  was 
intended  to  foster  the  freedom  of  trade,  by  declaring  that  any 
contract  or  agreement   to  take  and  receive  tickets  redeemable 
onlv  in  iroods  shall  Iv  null.  eti." 

Th»-  court  also  held,  the  point  haxing  Sui  raised,  that  the 
fi.r/v  of  th*4  act  a;o\oriwd  as  u*  Uwv&v  \\V-.v  w^rv  to  be  included 
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tinder  it,  and  that  it  was  therefore  unconstitutional  as  to  all  ***etorY 

7  inspection 

persons  not  embraced  within  the  designation  of  "  merchants  or  protection 
sorporations,"  even  though  the  text  of  the  act  was  broadened,  ° 


it  was,  to  include  any  person,  corporation  or  firm.  The 
somewhat  indiscriminate  use  of  the  words  "  tickets "  and 
*  checks "  in  the  act  was  held  of  no  account.  Other  points 
were  raised  against  the  act,  upon  which  however  the  court 
reserved  its  opinion. 

In  the  case  of  the  second  statute  pronounced  unconstitutional 
[N.  Y.  '97  ch.415],  an  exceedingly  interesting  point  was  passed 
upon.    The  chapter  cited,  as  amended  by  ch.  192  and  567  of  1899, 
provides:    that  laborers  on  public  work  shall  be  paid  the  pre- 
vailing rate  of  wages;  that  contracts  for  such  work  shall  stipu- 
late that  they  shall  be  void  unless  they  comply  with  the  act; 
that  the  contractor  shall  not  be  entitled  to  receive  any  sum, 
and  no  public  officer  shall  pay  the  same  for  work  done  on  a 
contract  which  in  the  form  or  manner  of  performance  violates 
the  statutory  requisites  of  such  contracts.     In  a  case  arising 
in  the  city  of  New  York  [People  v.  Coler,  59  N.  E.  716]  on  a 
contract  for  certain  public  work,  which,  so  far  as  the  work  itself 
iras  concerned,  was  otherwise  completed  in  accordance  with 
:  the  requirements  of  the  contract,  the  controller  refused  to  make 
:  payment  under  the  contract  on  the  ground  that  the  contractor  . 
violated  certain  provisions  of  this  statute.      Application  was 
then  made  by  the  contractor  for  a  peremptory  writ  of  man- 
damns  to  compel  payment,  which,  being  denied  in  the  lower 
conrt,  was  taken  to  the  Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  which  reversed  the  original  decision,  the  case  being  taken 
thence  to  the  Court  of  Appeals. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  held  that  the  act  was  unconstitutional, 
"since  it  takes  away  the  liberty  of  freely  contracting,  both  from 
municipalities  and  those  contracting  therewith."  It  was  also 
held  that  the  act  contravened  the  provision  of  the  constitution 
that  no  person  shall  be  deprived  of  his  liberty  without  due  pro- 
cess of  law,  and  that  the  Legislature  of  a  state  has  no  right 
to  interfere  or  control  by  compulsory  legislation  the  action  of 
municipal  corporations  with  respect  to  liberty  and  contract 
rights  of  purely  local  concern. 


f 
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ttctory  In  the  course  of  the  opinion  the  court  said  with  respect  to. 

rejection    **ie  contractor:     "It  is  not  competent  for  the  Legislature  to 
t  labor       deprive  him  of  the  benefit  of  this  contract  by  imposing  burden- 
some conditions  with  respect  to  the  means  of  performance,  or 
to  regulate  the  rate  of  wages  which  he  shall  pay  to  his  work- 
men, or  to  withhold  the  contract  price  when  such  conditions 
are  not  complied  with  in  the  judgment  of  the  city;"  and  that  "a, 
statute  which  enables  a  city  that  has  entered  into  a  contract 
with  him  for  the  performance  of  some  public  work  to  receive 
and  accept  the  fruits  of  his  labor,  and  at  the  same  time  refuse 
to  pay  for  it  upon  the  ground  that  he  omitted  to  pay  the  pre- 
vailing rate  of  wages  to  his  workmen,  though  he  paid  all  they- 
asked  and  all  he  agreed  to  pay,  would  seem  to  be  an  arbitrary 
interference  with  his  liberty  and  property,  and  not  within  the 
legitimate  sphere  of  legislation." 

Evidently  having  in  mind  certain  apparent  abridgments  of 
contract  relations  which  have  been  made  through  the  progress 
of  so  called  labor  legislation,  the  court  also  said,  with  respect; 
to  the  statute  in  question:  "  It  is  not  claimed  that  the  statute 
has  any  relation  to  the  public  health,  the  public  morals,  the 
public  safety,  or  any  of  the  other  objects  within  the  scope  of 
the  police  power."  From  the  opinion  of  the  court,  Justice 
Haight  and  Justice  Parker  (chief  justice)  dissented,  and  in  the 
'course  of  an  extended  dissenting  opinion,  Justice  Parker  said: 

An  attack  upon  this  statute  assails  the  right  of  the  state  as 
a  proprietor  to  pay  such  wages  as  it  chooses  to  either  those 
who  work  for  it  directly  or  upon  any  work  of  construction  in 
which  it  may  be  engaged.  No  one  has  presumed  to  challenge 
the  right  of  an  individual  either  to  pay  the  prevailing  rate  of 
wages  in  his  locality,  or,  if  he  concludes  to  have  his  work  done 
bv  contract,  to  refuse  to  award  it  to  a  contractor  who  will  not 
agree  to  pay  the  going  wages  to  all  employees  that  may  be 
engaged  upon  the  work.  But  the  state  seems  to  be  regarded 
in  some  quarters  as  having  less  power  as  a  proprietor  than  an 
individual,  so  that  what  an  individual  may  contract  to  do  in  the- 
performance  of  his  own  work  the  state  itself  may  not  do  when 
it  assumes  the  role  of  proprietor,  and  attempts  the  construc- 
tion of  important  public  work. 

After  pointing  out  that  the  Legislature  had  previously  pr<>;ri 

vided  by  statute  that  the  wages  of  day  laborers  and  pJ[;o|ljgg,| 

state  employees  should  be  fixed  at  a  certain  miffiPfflgWkJWIfa 

and  that  the  right  to  do  t\\\s  \\w*  i»\er  been  <u 
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indeed  had  been  finally  set  at  rest  by  the  decision  of  the  court  i"««et 
in  a  case  arising  upon  the  demand  of  an  employee  on  the  canals  plant 
for  the  compensation  fixed  by  the  Legislature,  he  showed  that  dl*ea«e« 
in  his  opinion  an  extension  of  the  same  right  would  permit  the 
Legislature  to  in  effect  prescribe  the  wages  to  be  paid  by  a  con- 
tractor, and  to  make  the  payment  of  the  usual  rate  of  wages  a 
provision    of   the   contract.     Under    such    circumstances    the 
^liberty  of  the  contractor  "  is  not  interfered  with  at  all  within 
fettle  meaning  of  the  constitution,  for  he  has  solemnly  covea- 
\  anted  in  his  agreement  that  he  shall  not  be  at  liberty  to  do 
g- anything  in  the  course  of  the  performance  of  the  contract  that 
•kail  be  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  proprietor  as  expressed  " 

therein. 

INSECT  PESTS  AND  PLANT  DISEASES1 

E.  P.  FELT  D.SC.  NEW  YORK  STATE  ENTOMOLOGIST 

Early  laws  provided  for  the  study  of  injurious  insects  and 
I  plant  diseases  and  for  the  dissemination  of  information  con- 
*  ccrning  them  through  the  press  and  by  means  of  reports  and 
^  bulletins.     Dr  T.  W.  Harris  of  Massachusetts   was  the  first 
I  American  entomologist  to  receive  public  compensation  for  his 
!  Wbors,  but  there  was  no  official  entomologist  in  that  state  till 
18WT  New  York  led  in  1854  by  the  appointment  of  Dr  Asa 
Fitch  as  an  official  entomologist,  closely  followed  by  the  federal 
•  gtHternment  the  same  year  and  bv  the  states  of  Illinois  and 
j  Mfesonri  making  provisions  for  the  work  of  official  entomolo- 
gists in  their  legislative  sessions  of  1866-67  and  1867-68  respec- 
;  tirely.-   Nearly  30  persons  more  or  less  officially  charged  with 
eutomologic  investigations  and  about  as  many  designated  in 
Ml -or  in  part  as  botanists  were  early  appointed  on  the  staffs 
of  the  various  state  agricultural  experiment  stations  organ- 
l  toed  in  the  spring  of  1888  under  the  provisions  of  the  federal 
f;  u  Hatch  act."    This  gave  a  great  impetus  to  scientific  investi- 
ffttions  along  these  lines  and  it  was  soon  found  that  knowledge 
alpa©/ was  insufficient. 

Recent  legislation  relating  to  insect  pests  has  been  manda- 
tory in  character  and  devoted  largely  to  preventing  the  intro- 
dttrtJoU  and  dissemination  of  dangerous  insects  or  plant  dis- 
and  compelling  their  adequate  control  whenever  they 
dant  enough  to  menace  public  welfare.    Neglect 

TMfatlre  Summary  and  Index,  1901,  no.  52U-tfi. 
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t«ect  to  comply  with  official  recommendations  is  punished  by  a  heavy 

e«ta  and  *  "  * 

lant  penalty,  and  county  or  state  officials  are  empowered  to  enter 

the  premises,  abate  the  nuisance  and  then,  in  many  cases,  col- 
lect the  costs.  Such  charges  become  a  lien  on  the  property  in 
some  states1.  Destruction  of  badly  infested  trees  without  com- 
pensation to  the  owner  is  usually  optional  with  the  executive 
officer,  the  owner  having  the  privilege  of  appeal.  The  insects 
and  plant  diseases  discriminated  against  vary  with  the  state 
and  are  somewhat  optional  with  the  executive  officer.  The  fol- 
lowing are  commonly  regarded  as  legally  dangerous  in  the 
eastern  United  States:  the  black  knot  of  plum,  peach  yellows 
and  peach  rosette,  the  San  Jos£  scale  and  the  peach  or  West 
Indian  scale.  The  laws  of  some  western  states  provide  for  the 
suppression  or  exclusion  of  a  larger  number  of  injurious  insects. 

The  immense  fruit  interests  and  the  comparative  immunity 
from  fruit  pests  in  the  western  states  were  powerful  incentives 
toward  mandatory  legislation.  California  led  the  way  in  1881 
with  a  law  permitting  the  county  supervisors,  on  the  petition 
of  five  or  more  resident  freeholders,  to  appoint  a  county  board 
of  horticultural  commissioners  who  were  empowered  to  district 
the  county,  appoint  local  inspectors  and,  in  their  discretion,  to 
compel  landholders  to  control  or  destroy  dangerous  insects.  A 
State  Board  of  Horticulture  was  created  in  1883  which  was 
charged  with  the  general  control  of  insects  and  diseases  inimical 
to  the  fruit  interests  of  the  state  and  with  maintaining  an  ade- 
quate quarantine  service.  A  law  approved  Mar.  31,  18!>7, 
placed  the  county  commissioners  under  the  control  of  the  State 
Board  of  Horticulture.  These  California  laws  have  served  as 
a  model  for  other  western  states. 

The  discovery  of  the  gypsy  moth  in  Massachusetts  led  to  the 
enactment  in  1890  and  1891  of  drastic  laws  for  the  extermina- 
tion of  this  pest  and  in  1893  that  state  laid  the  burden  of  con- 
trolling all  insects  within  highway  bounds  on  local  authorities. 
The  discovery  of  the  San  Jos<3  scale  in  the  eastern  states  in 
1894  and  its  subsequent  location  in  numerous  widely  separated 
localities  has  resulted  in  many  mandatory  laws  designed  mostly 
to  prevent  the  dissemination  of  nursery  stock  infested  by  this 
insect.  Over  50#  of  the  laws  placed  on  the  statute  books  of  the 
various  states  in  1901  were  directly  concerned  with  suppressing 

'Cal  '07  cli.l&T;  Col.  '97  ch.55;  Id.  '91  p.182;  Or.  '95  p.33. 
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his  pest  and,  in  some  instances,  laws  relating  solely  to  plant  In»ect 
iseases  have  been  amended  to  include  certain  injurious  insects,  plant 
L  few  of  the  eastern  states  have  been  content  to  authorize  an  dUea"ei 
officer  to  make  requested  inspections  and  issue  certificates  of 
tpparent  freedom  from  dangerously  injurious  insects  and  plant 
liseases,   but   many   states   now  make   annual   inspections   of 
nursery   stock   compulsory   and    require   on    each   package   or 
bundle  shipped  by  common  carriers  a  certificate  from  a  quali- 
fied officer  stating  the  apparent  freedom  of  the  contents  from 
insect  pests  or  plant  diseases.     Maryland  has  gone  further  and 
compels   the   fumigation   of   all   nursery   stock   grown   in   the 
state.    Most    of    these    states    honor    certificates    issued    by 
officials  of  other   commonwealths.     Some  states  require   car- 
riers to  notify  the  proper  authorities  on  the  receipt   of  all 
consignments  of  nursery  stock  from  outside  the  state.     Some 
go  further  and   provide  for   the  inspection   of  orchards   and 
enforce  the  destruction  or  adequate  treatment  of  all  infested 
premises.     No    quarantine    service    against    insects    has    ever 
been  instituted    in    eastern    parts.    The   executive    officer    is 
usually  a  state  or  agricultural  experiment  station  entomolo- 
gist, who  acts  either  independently  or  under  the  direction  of 
the  institution  with  which  he  may  be  connected.    This  work  is 
placed  in  the  charge  of  a  Commissioner  or  Board  of  Agriculture 
in  a  few   states.    Florida  is   remarkable  among  the  eastern 
states  for  having  adopted  a  county  organization  much  like  that 
of  California. 

A  number  of  states  now  have  laws  designed  to  prevent  the 
spread  and  to  provide  for  the  stamping  out  of  foul  breed  and 
kindred    diseases   among   bees.      Recent   acts    prohibiting   the 
spraying  of  fruit  trees  while  in  blossom  is  another  way  in  which 
apiarists   are   protected   and   the  public   welfare   safeguarded. 
The  recent  appropriation  of  $500  by  Utah  ['01  ch.36]  for  the 
importation    of   the   German    Kohlmeise   is   a    healthy   sign    of 
interest  in  the  attempt  to  control  insect  pests  through  natural 
agencies,  but  experience  with  earlier  importations  of  supposedly 
beneficial  animals  suggests  the  need  of  great  caution  in  making 
farther  introductions.     Several  states  have  established  stand- 
ards of  purity  for  paris  green  and  passed  laws  regulating  the 
sale  of  such  commercial  poisons. 
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ontngiaun  CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES  OF  ANIMALS1 

Ineanea 

f  animals     d.    E.    SALMON    D.V.M.    CHIEF    UNITED    STATES    BUREAU    OP    ANIMAL 

INDUSTRY 

The  general  trend  of  the  legislation  of  1901  with  reference 
to  contagious  and  infectious  diseases  of  animals  was  toward  a 
more  strict  control  of  such  diseases.  The  people  are  each  year 
becoming  better  informed  as  to  the  character  of  diseases  affect- 
ing domestic  animals  and  also  better  acquainted  with  those 
means  for  their  eradication  which  can  be  made  operative  only 
by  legislation.  With  the  present  excellent  laws  on  the  several 
statute  books  it  remains  only  that  their  enforcement  shall  be 
prompt  and  complete  in  order  to  insure  a  large  degree  of  suc- 
cess in  eradicating  the  diseases  which  are  affecting  the  herds 
and  flocks  of  the  country. 

State  supervision.  General  regulation.  In  Nebraska  ['01  ch.  0] 
the  Live  Stock  Commission  has  been  abolished  and  the  governor 
made  state  veterinarian,  with  power  to  appoint  a  deputy.  The 
latter  is  to  perform  all  duties  which  under  the  previous  law 
were  lodged  in  the  state  veterinarian  and  the  Live  Stock  Com- 
mission. His  salary  is  f  1500  with  necessary  traveling  expenses 
not  to  exceed  |500.  The  salary  of  the  veterinarian  under  the 
old  law  was  f 2500.  The  governor  is  empowered  by  the  new  law 
to  appoint  assistant  veterinarians,  who  shall  receive  $5  a  day 
for  time  actually  employed  and  traveling  expenses  not  to  exceed 
?200  a  year.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  deputy  state  veterinarian  to 
make  "  continuous  scientific  study,  investigations,  and  research 
of  all  contagious  diseases  of  domestic  animals  and  the  causes, 
preventives,  and  cures." 

A  law  of  New  York  ['01  ch.321]  amending  various  other  laws 
makes  it  the  duty  of  the  commissioner  of  agriculture  promptly 
to  take  measures  for  the  suppression  and  prevention  of  con- 
tagious and  infectious  diseases  of  animals.  He  is  required  to 
publish  a  notice  of  the  existence  of  such  diseases,  to  quarantine 
animals  so  diseased,  and  to  inspect  premises  and  may  adopt 
and  enforce  rules  and  regulations. 

The  Oklahoma  law  of  1S97  provided  that  the  board  of  regents 
of  the  Agricultural  and  mechanical  college  should  be  ex  officio 
the    Live    Stock    Sanitarv    Commission    of    Oklahoma.     The 


sSoc  also  Comparative  Summary  and  Index,  1901,  no.  5292-341. 
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mended  law  ['01  ch.26]  provides  for  the  appointment  by  the  c©nta*i< 
overnor  of  three  members  to  constitute  a  Live  Stock  Sanitary  ot'anim! 
ommission  with  a  tenure  of  office  of  two  years.  One  of  these 
lembers  is  to  be  elected  secretary,  and  is  the  executive  officer 
f  the  commission  with  a  salary  of  flOO  a  month  and  office 
rpenses  not  to  exceed  |200  a  year.  One  of  the  inspectors 
ppointed  by  the  commission  must  be  a  graduate  of  some  recog- 
i«ed  veterinary  college.  The  old  board  were  paid  $5  a  day 
uring  sessions  limited  to  12  days;  the  new  commission, 
xcept  the  secretary,  are  paid  $3  a  day  for  sessions  limited  to 
0  days. 

Trtie  office  of  state  bacteriologist,  without  salary,  has  been 
reated  in  Oregon  ['01  p.295].  This  officer  is  appointed  by  the 
governor,  and  his  duties  "  shall  be  the  scientific  investigations 
>f  animal  and  plant  diseases,  and  recommending  remedies  for 
heir  elimination." 

An  act  of  South  Dakota  ['01  ch.207]  fixes  the  salary  of  the 
ttate  veterinary  surgeon  at  f  1200  instead  of  f 2500  a  year.  His 
ictual  traveling  expenses  are  paid  when  incurred  in  perform- 
ince  of  duty.  The  amendment  also  requires  that  the  veterinary 
urgeon  shall  be  a  graduate  of  a  recognized  college  of  veterin- 
i^y  surgeons  and  that  he  shall  have  had  not  less  than  five 
rears  of  actual  practice.  The  appraisers  and  also  veterinary 
physicians  or  freeholders  who  may  be  called  in  consultation 
rith  the  veterinary  surgeon  are  to  receive  $3  a  day  for  the 
ime  actually  employed. 

A  new  law  of  Tennessee  ['01  ch.132]  provides  that  the  com- 
aissioner  of  agriculture  or  the  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  shall  appoint  a  state  live  stock  inspector  for  two 
'ears  with  salary  of  }1500  and  traveling  expenses.  The  inspector 
s  required  to  devote  his  time  exclusively  to  the  live  stock  in- 
erests  of  the  state  and  especially  to  the  formulation  and  en- 
orcement  of  rules  and  regulations  for  quarantining  or  otherwise 
woviding  for  the  eradication  of  communicable  diseases  among 
lomestic  animals,  as  provided  for  in  other  acts.  Upon  approval 
)f  the  Board  of  Agriculture  he  may  appoint  deputy  inspectors 
if.  salaries  not  to  exceed  $ 75  a  month.  Another  law  ['01  ch.156] 
provides  that  the  owner  of  animals  suspected  of  being  affected 
irith  any  communicable  disease  is  required  to  report  the  same 
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ntasrtooM  to   the    county   board   of  health;   and   in   proceeding  against 
animal*    such  animals  the  board  of  health  has  the  same  powers  as  the 
commissioner  of  agriculture. 

An  amendment  to  the  law  of  West  Virginia  ['01  ch.21]  giveg 
to  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  wider  scope  for  controlling  in- 
fectious and  contagious  diseases  of  animals.  The  veterinarian 
of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  is  required  to  visit  once  a  year  all 
thoroughbred  herds  of  20  or  more  animals  kept  for  breeding  pur- 
poses; and  if  he  finds  them  free  from  contagious  or  infections 
diseases  he  shall  issue  a  certificate  to  the  owners  setting  forth 
that  fact.  Otherwise  he  may  authorize  their  destruction  after 
appraisement. 

Wisconsin's  new  law  ['01  ch.440]  provides  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Live  Stock  Sanitary  Board  consisting  of  three  mem- 
bers of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  to  be  chosen  by  that 
body,  and  the  bacteriologist  of  the  state  agricultural  college 
and  the  state  veterinarian.  There  is  no  salary  attached  as  offi- 
cers of  the  sanitary  board,  but  the  three  members  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  receive  $3  a  day  for  the  time  actually 
employed,  and  all  members  receive  their  expenses.  Meetings 
are  limited  to  12  annuallv  and  no  member  of  the  board  shall 
be  paid  for  an  excess  of  30  days  in  any  one  year.  The  duties  of 
the  board  are  those  usually  pertaining  to  such  an  office — issuing 
regulations,  establishing  quarantines,  and  providing  proper 
supervision.  The  board  is  allowed  $500  annually  for  experi- 
mental purposes,  and  is  authorized  to  issue  bulletins  of  infor- 
mation and  also  required  to  make  an  annual  report. 

Cooperation  with  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  deputy  state  veterinarian,  the  commissioner  of  agriculture, 
the  trusters  of  Olemson  college  and  the  secretary  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  in  Nebraska,  New  York,  South  Carolina 
and  West  Virginia  respectively  are  required  to  cooperate  with 
the    Tinted    States    Department    of    Agriculture    for    the    sup- 
pression of  contagious  diseases  among  animals.     The  commis- 
sioner of  agriculture  and  state  live  stock  inspector  of  Tennes- 
see ['01  eh.t50]  are  directed  to  cooperate  with  the  federal  gov- 
ernment in  enforcing  rules  and  regulations  against  Texas  fever. 
A  penalty  of  not  less  than  £500  or  more  than  $5000  or  imprison- 
ment in  the  county  jail  not  less  than  one  year  or  more  than 
throt*  years,  is  imposed  \v\kv\\  \\oYa\oy*  ol  \\\*  ^\vsvt,sv\i\.\T^  ^«&A.b- 
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lmhed  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  espe-  contagion 
dally  as  regards  Texas  fever.  of  animal 

Inspection  and  quarantine.    A  new  law  in  Kansas  ['01  ch.101] 

declares  that  all  cattle  brought  from  a  point  south  of  the  state 

line  are  deemed  infected  with  Texas  fever,  and  can  not  be 

admitted  except  for  immediate  slaughter,  and  then  only  on 

inspection  under  the  regulations  of  the  Live  Stock  Sanitary 

i  Commission.    The  penalty  for  violation  of  this  act  is  from  $50  to 

t  11000,  or  30  days  to  1  year  in  the  county  jail,  or  both.    This 

*t  fcw  does  not  apply  to  cattle  being  shipped  through  the  state. 

T:  Any  person  who  may  be  injured  by  the  importation  of  such 

infected  cattle  may  receive  damages  by  civil  action.     Sheriffs 

*   and  constables  are  subject  to  the  orders  of  the  sanitary  com- 

[    mission  for  the  purposes  of  establishing  quarantine. 

[      Animals  coming  into  the  State  of  New  York  ['01  ch.321]  may 

P    be  detained  at  any  place  for  the  purpose  of  inspection  and 

examination,  and  the  commissioner  of  agriculture  may  also 

prescribe  regulations  for  the  destruction  of  diseased  animals 

..  and  for  the  disposal  of  their  hides  and  carcasses.    Animals 

I  which  are  determined  by  a  physical  examination  to  be  tubercu- 

;  loos  may  be  condemned,  quarantined  or  slaughtered,  but  the 

f  owner  has  the  right  to  have  them  tested  with  tuberculin,  upon 

t  making  a  written  agreement  with  the  state  to  the  effect  that 

[  he, will  disinfect  his  premises  and  either  consent  to  the  slaugh- 

|    ter  of  the  animals  responding  *to  this  test  or  hold  them  in  strict 

l   quarantine  under  regulations  by  the  commissioner.     Somewhat 

;   similar  acts  have  been  passed  during  the  year  in  Nebraska 

;    ['01  ch.6],  Oklahoma  ['01  ch.26],  South  Carolina  1/01  ch.425], 

Tennessee  ['01  ch.156],  Wisconsin  ['01  ch.440]  and  Washington 

1    POlch.112]. 

The  sheep  inspectors  of  Washington  ['01  ch.76, 112]  are 
directed  to  quarantine,  under  certain  restrictions,  the  sheep  of 
any  other  county,  state  or  country.  It  is  made  obligatory  upon 
owijers  of  sheep  who  propose  to  move  them  to  another  county 
to  notify  the  inspector  of  that  county,  and  if  they  are  from  a 
county  which  is  quarantined  the  inspector  shall  cause  such 
sheep  to  be  kept  within  certain  limits  for  a  period  of  GO  days. 
Inspectors  shall  dip  all  sheep  held  in  quarantine.  Sheep 
quarantine  has  also  been  authorized  in  Idaho  ['01  p.2o]  and 
%tb  Dakota  ['01  ch.182]. 
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*ntaarioua  Nebraska  ['01  ch.6]  has  provided  that  any  person  who 
t  animau  knowingly  brings  a  diseased  animal  into  the  state  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  the  penalty  of  which  is  not 
less  than  $100  or  more  than  $2000;  and  any  person  who 
knowingly  has  an  animal  so  diseased  in  his  possession,  after 
having  received  notice  that  it  is  affected,  and  permits  it  to  ran 
at  large  or  otherwise  expose  animals  not  affected,  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  subject  to  a  fine  not  lea 
than  $50  and  not  more  than  $200.  In  Tennessee  ['01  ch.156] 
animals  affected  with  a  communicable  disease  are  not  permitted 
to  run  at  large  or  to  be  kept  where  other  animals  may  be 
exposed,  and  it  is  unlawful  to  drive  or  sell  such  animals,  under 
a  penalty  of  not  less  than  $50  or  more  than  $100  for  each  ani- 
mal. South  Carolina  ['01  ch.425]  has  a  similar  provision. 
South  Dakota  [?01  ch.196]  and  Nebraska  ['01  ch.95]  have  pro- 
hibited the  transportation  of  diseased  swine. 

Disease  treatment.    The  New  York  law  ['01  ch.321]  provides 
that  the  commissioner  of  agriculture  may  order  a  tuberculin 
test,  and  if  the  animal  responds  to  it  may  cause  it  to  be  slaugh- 
tered or  held  in  strict  quarantine.     Such  test  may  likewise  be 
made  on  demand  of  the  owner.      A  similar  provision  in  the 
Washington  law   ['01  eh. 112]   empowers  the  state  veterinary 
surgeon  to  inspect  for  tuberculosis.     Nevada  [?01  ch.101]  haa 
provided  for  the  compulsory  dipping  of  sheep  having  seal).  This 
is  to  be  done  between  .lulv  1  and  December  1,  at  an  interval 
of  from  10  to  14  days.     The  sheep  inspectors  are  required  to 
dip  infected  sheep  which  are  not  dipped  by  their  owners,  and 
the  expenses  are  a  charge  against  the  sheep  so  infected.    In 
North  Dakota  [%0l  ch.ttt>]  county  commissioners  are  authorized,  ^ 
on  the  petition  of  50  electors  and  freeholders,  to  cause  to  be 
built   a  public  dipping  tank  where  all  the  live  stock  of  that 
county  may  be  dipped  as  a  preventive  against  contagious  and 
infectious  diseases.     The  state  veterinarian  is  directed  to  fur- 
nish plans  and  specifications  for  the  construction  of  snch  dip- 
ping  tank  and  also  to  furnish  rules  and  regulations  for  its  proper 
use.     The  expense  is  to  be  borne  by  the  general  fund  of  the 
cour.:>  where  the  dipping  tank  is  located. 

Burial  and  cremation.  In  requiring  the  cremation,  or  the 
burial  a-  a  depth  of  not  less  than  3  feet,  of  all  animals  dying 
of  :i  *  ^iirauieus  or  s.\\{ecuo\\s  AUv^\V\a\\o  "^^SA^taa. taken 
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important  step  toward  the  eradication  of  a  prolific  source  c«mta*t©i 

dlseaiei 

Bach  diseases.  A  penalty  of  not  less  than  $25  or  more  than  ot 
K)  is  inflicted  if  such  animals  are  not  cremated  or  buried 
thin  12  hours  after  death.  Each  period  of  12  hours  after  the 
vt  12  constitutes  a  separate  offense  with  like  penalty.  Road 
aervisors  look  after  the  public  highways  with  reference  to 
5  requirements  of  this  law.  A  law  in  Nebraska  ['01  ch.5] 
mdes  that  the  owner  of  swine  which  die  of  disease  shall  have 
*  carcasses  buried  within  24  hours  after  death  at  least  18 
thes  deep,  or  have  them  burned  on  the  premises  where  the 
imals  died  under  penalty  of  $10.  Pennsylvania  ['01  ch.88] 
{Hires  that  the  owners  shall  dispose  of  the  carcasses  by  any 
e  of  the  following  methods:  complete  cremation;  boiling  in 
ter,  or  heating  with  steam  at  the  temperature  of  boiling 
iter,  for  at  least  two  hours;  burying  so  as  to  be  completely 
vered,  the  carcass  first  to  be  covered  with  three  inches  of 
ie.  Carcasses  of  such  animals  must  be  disposed  of  within 
hoars  under  penalty  of  not  less  than  $10  or  more  than  $100. 
Endemnity.  Massachusetts  formerly  provided  for  an  indem- 
y  of  $40  for  animals  killed  if  they  were  owned  in  the  state 
,;;  the  preceding  six  months.  A  new  section  to  this  act 
1  ch.252]  adds:  ".  .  .  or  if  such  animal  has  been  in- 
*cted  and  proof  satisfactory  to  said  board  has  been  fur* 
ihed  to  it,  by  certificate  or  otherwise,  of  the  freedom  of  such 
irtial  from  disease."  In  Minnesota  ['01  ch.322]  when  an  ani- 
il  is  adjudged  to  be  diseased  and  is  killed,  the  value  of  the 
imal,  less  the  value  of  the  carcass,  is  determined  and  is  paid 
•'as  follows:  one  third  by  the  state,  one  third  by  the  town, 
Iage  or  city  where  the  animal  was  kept,  and  one  third  by  the 
ner.  The  maximum  indemnity  is  $40.  Formerly  one  fifth 
s  paid  by  the  town,  village  or  city  where  the  animal  was  kept, 
J  four  fifths  by  the  state.  The  New  York  law  ['01  ch.321] 
to  provides  appraisement  and  indemnity  for  owners  of 
fcghtered  animals.  The  law  of  South  Carolina  ['01  ch.425] 
3ressly  states  that  no  compensation  shall  be  paid  to  owners 
animals  destroyed.  The  state  live  stock  inspector  of  Ten- 
jsee  ['01  ch.132]  is  authorized  to  order  the  killing  of  animals 
enever  he  may  deem  it  necessary  for  the  public  safety,  but 
tore  doing  so  he  must  appoint  appraisers  to  pass  upon  the 
be  of  the  animals  and  fix  the  amount  of  indemnity.    IwN^c- 
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mont  ['01  ch.90]  indemnity  may  be  claimed  for  such  animals  as 
may  at  the  time  of  importation  have  been  examined  under  the 
regulations  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  pronounced  free 
from  disease.  The  veterinarian  of  West  Virginia  ['01  ch.21]> 
may  authorize  destruction  after  appraisement  is  made  and 
forwarded  to  the  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 
$5000  is  appropriated  for  payment  of  the  appraised  value  of 
animals  killed.  When  the  appraised  value  of  animals  so 
destroyed  exceeds  the  sum  of  ?5000,  the  amount  is  paid  pro 
rata.  The  Wisconsin  law  ['01  ch.440]  provides  for  the  killing 
and  appraisement  of  animals,  but  no  payment  as  indemnity 
shall  exceed  $50;  and  the  owners  of  such  slaughtered  animals 
receive  no  compensation  until  the  Live  Stock  Sanitary  Board 
has  satisfied  itself  that  the  infected  premises  have  been  dis- 
infected in  such  manner  as  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the 
disease.  In  the  matter  of  the  payment  of  claims,  the  following 
are  excluded:  animals  owned  by  the  United  States  and  the 
state  of  Wisconsin,  or  any  county,  city,  town  or  village;  ani- 
mals brought  into  the  state  in  violation  of  this  law;  animals 
known  to  be  afflicted  with  a  contagious  or  infectious  disease 
when  coming  into  the  possession  of  present  owners;  cases 
where  the  owner  has  been  guilty  of  negligence  and  has  wilfully 
exposed  animals  to  disease. 

IRRIGATION1 

ELWOOD  MEAD  M.S.   C.E.   EXPERT  IX  CHARGE  OF  IRRIGATION   INVESTI- 
GATIONS   UNITED   STATE'S   OFFICE   OF    EXPERIMENT    STATIONS 

The  more  important  legislation  during  1901  covering  irriga- 
tion and  water  rights  dealt  with  the  organization  of  irrigation 
districts  and  the  creation  and  improvement  of  state  systems 
of  administering  water  resources. 

Irrigation  districts.  Colorado  enacted  a  law  [?01  ch.87]  for  the 
organization  and  operation  of  irrigation  districts  based  on 
the  district  irrigation  law  of  California  as  amended  and  re- 
enacted  in  1807  [Cal.  '07  ch.18!)].  Under  the  law,  lands 
susceptible  of  irrigation  from  the  same  source  of  water 
supply  or  the  same  irrigation  works  may  be  united  into 
an    irrigation    district   having    power    to    acquire   or   construct 
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irrigation   works   and   to   own   water   rights,   the   money   for  i"*****oa 
which    is   to   be  raised   either   by   direct   ansessment   of   the 
teal  property  within  the  district  or  by  the  issuance  of  dis- 
trict bonds.    Although  shorter,  the  Colorado  law  is  similar  to 
that  of  California,  yet  there  are  several  differences,  of  which 
I  the  more  significant  are  as  follows:  in  California  those  voting 
i  on  the  organization  of  a  district  are  only  required  to  be  qualified 
.electors  of  the  county  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  organize  the 
district  [Cal.  '97  ch.189  §8],  while  under  the  Colorado  law  they 
mnst,  in  addition,  be  owners  of  real  estate  within  the  proposed 
district  [Col.  '01  ch.87  §2].    By  a  law  passed  in  Idaho  ['01  p.191] 
in  addition  to  being  an  elector  in  accordance  with  the  general 
election  lawrs  of  the  state,  as  in  California,  and  a  landowner 
p  within  the  proposed  district,  as  in  Colorado,  a  legal  voter  of  the 
district  must  be  a  resident  in  it.    These  provisions  clearly  do 
much  to  eliminate  the  opportunity  existing  under  the   Cali- 
fornia act  for  imposing  burdens  on  taxpayers  which  a  majority 
of  them  do  not  sanction.    In  California  the  water  rights  appor- 
tioned bv  the  district  to  the  landowners  within  the  district 
can  be  assigned  either  in  whole  or  in  part  [Cal.  '97  ch.189  §18], 
:  while  the  Colorado  law  provides  that  water  rights  attach  to  and 
I  follow  the  land  to  which  they  are  apportioned  [Col.  '01  ch.87  §9], 
a  provision  in  line  with  the  doctrine  of  water  ownership  now 
accepted  by  those  best  informed  in  this  and  foreign  irrigated 
countries  by  which  the  right  to  water  for  irrigation  is  insepa- 
rably attached  to  the  laud  to  be  irrigated. 

The  Colorado  law  would  have  been  better  had  it  provided  for 
subjecting  the  organization  of  districts  to  the  scrutiny  and  ap- 
proval of  some  competent  state  official,  thus  avoiding  the  or- 
ganization of  districts  which  are  both  legally  and  financially 
unsound,  as  well  as  not  feasible  from  an  engineering  stand- 
point. The  workings  of  the  California  law  have  shown  such  a 
safeguard  to  be  necessary  and  it  has  been  provided  by  a  law 
passed  in  Idaho  ['01  p.191  §2]  requiring  the  approval  of  the  state 
engineer  before  a  district  can  be  organized.  The  Colorado  law 
lessens  opportunity  for  fraud  and  unbusinesslike  procedure  by 
placing  the  assessment  and  collection  of  the  district  funds  in  . 
the  hands  of  the  regular  county  officials  [Col.  '01  ch.87  §17-20] 
instead  of  leaving  it  to  the  district  officials  as  in  California 
[Cal.  '97  ch.189  §34-39]. 
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rt*Atton  State  administration.  The  same  act  that  placed  the  organiza- 
tion of  irrigation  districts  in  Idaho  under  the  state  engineer 
also  contains  provisions  intended  to  improve  water  administra- 
tion in  that  state.  The  most  important  clause  of  this  legisla- 
tion is  that  declaring  all  the  waters  of  the  state  to  be  the 
property  of  the  state  [Id.  '01  p.191  §  9b]  as  is  provided  for 
Wyoming  in  its  constitution  [art.  8  §  1],  by  which  the  right  of 
use  only,  with  that  right  attached  to  a  particular  tract  of  land,, 
can  be  acquired.  Such  a  declaration  was  the  first  step  in  the- 
organization  of  an  administrative  system  in  Wyoming,  but  it 
is  not  the  whole  of  any  administrative  system.  Under  the 
Idaho  statute  it  is  the  duty  of  the  state  to  supervise  the  appro- 
priation of  water  and  its  allotment  to  those  diverting  it  for 
beneficial  purposes,  but  no  administrative  machinery  is  provided 
for  this  supervision.  On  the  contrary  the  law  leaves  it  to  the 
courts  as  before  the  statute  was  passed.  An  attempt  was  made 
In  Nevada  to  organize  an  administrative  system  but  without 
auecess.  The  state  did,  however,  appropriate  money  for  further 
investigation  of  its  water  resources  [Nev.  '01  ch.59]  with  a  view 
to  gathering  information  that  will  be  a  basis  for  the  organtea- 
t ion  of  such  a  system  at  some  future  date.  The  principal  legi* 
la  t  ion  in  rtah  was  also  directed  toward  forming  a  system  of  ad" 
ministering  the  water  resources  of  the  state  [U.  '01  ch.125].  It 
provides  for  one  or  more  administrative  districts  in  each  county 
of  the  state,  each  to  be  presided  over  by  a  water  commissioner 
whone  duty  it  is,  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  state 
engineer,  to  divide  the  water  of  streams  and  reservoirs  among 
I  hone  entitled  to  its  use  in  accordance  with  the  priorities  of 
their  rights,  but  provides  no  means  of  determining  those  prior 
ilie«.  Aside  from  what  it  lacks  in  providing  an  administrative 
ood.v  for  the  determination  of  rights,  as  has  been  done  in 
\\.\oming  and  Nebraska,  a  shortcoming  of  the  Utah  law  is  in 
unking  administrative  divisions  conform  to  county  lines  and  not 
to  natural  drainage  lines,  thus  delegating  to  a  number  of  dif- 
Ww\\\  otttcials  tin*  administration  of  streams  flowing  in  or 
O^svy^U  more  than  one  county.  If  these  divisions  conformed 
H\*  Ntttuvttl  drainage  lines,  as  in  Colorado,  Nebraska  and  Wyom^ 
\s\i>    Use  administration  of  each  stream  would  be  under  a  single ' 
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A  law  was  enacted  in  Wyoming  which  is  significant  as  show-  irrigation 
ing  the  soundness  of  that  state's  system  of  water  administra- 
tion.    The  original  Wyoming  law  [?90  ch.8]  made  the  acquire- 
ment of  rights  to  use  water  an  administrative  process  and 
placed  it  in  the  hands  of  a  State  Board  of  Control  presided  over 
lay  the  state  engineer.     A  person  desiring  to  acquire  a  right 
.made  application  and  proof  before  this  board  and  the  board 
issued  him  a  permit  to  use  the  water,  with  due  regard  to  the 
restrictions  as  to  amount  imposed  by  law,  and  to  the  respective 
rights  of  those  who  had  previously  been  given  permits.    In  1900, 
after  the  law  had  been  operating  for  10  years  with  practically 
no  litigation,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  state  decided  [Farm 
>  Investment  Co.  v.  Carpenter,  61  P.  258]  that  a  person  who  had 
■  used  water  before  the  passage  of  the  law  had  the  option  of 
j  originally  appearing  before  either  the  Board  of  Control  or  the 
;  courts  ta  have  his  rights  determined.    The  defect  has  been 
.  remedied   by  the   recent   law  [Wy.  '01  ch.67],  which   requires 
\  original  proceedings  to  be  before  the  Board  of  Control,  with 
;  appeal,  as  before,  to  the  courts. 

Water  storage  commissions.  A  law  was  passed  in  Arizona 
whisk  is  an  innovation  in  irrigation  legislation  [Ari.  R.  S.'Ol 
pA474],  By  this  law,  on  petition  of  50  electors  and  freeholders, 
tfe  boards  of  supervisors  in  counties  having  assessed  valuation 
of$8-,000,000  or  over  shall  request  the  judge  of  the  court  in  the 
district  in  which  the  county  is  situated  to  appoint  five  water 
conmissioners  who  shall  have  full  power  to  investigate  by  sur- 
vey or  otherwise,  reservoir  sites;  to  acquire  sites,  rights  of 
way^etc-;  to  negotiate  with  and  obtain  from  canal  companies 
agreements  in  relation  to  the  distribution  of  water;  to  cooper- 
ate with  the  national  government  in  investigations;  and  to 
transfer  to  the  national  government  any  reservoir  site  or  rights 
in  the /event  that  it  shall  undertake  the  construction  of  the 
reservoir*  This  law  is  an  important  step  precedent  to  aid  for 
irrigation  by  state  or  national  appropriations  or  to  the  construc- 
tion i0f  irrigation  works  by  communities  or  individuals. 
tWblio  aid  to  irrigation.  In  1898  Congress  granted  to  New 
Ifopce  500,000  acres  of  land  for  the  permanent  establishment 
ofcjrmgation  reservoirs.  The  Territorial  Assembly  in  1901 
passed  an  act  providing  for  the  utilization  of  this  grant  ['01, 
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restry  ch.69,  §  15].  Under  this  act,  companies  or  individuals  providing 
means  of  irrigating  lands  selected  under  the  act  of  Congress, 
may  be  given  not  to  exceed  75^  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  or 
leases  of  such  lands,  when  such  proceeds  arise:  provided,  that 
not  more  than  50,000  acres  shall  be  assigned  to  any  one  irriga- 
tion enterprise  and  that  the  bonus  in  no  case  shall  exceed  the 
actual  expense  of  construction.  Several  companies  have  been 
formed  to  take  advantage  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  but  no 
prediction  as  to  their  success  can  be  made  at  this  time. 

FORESTRY1 

GIFFORD   P1XCHOT,   FORESTER   UNITED   STATES   DEPARTMENT  OP 

AGRICULTURE 

The  late  remarkable  growth  in  interest  in  matters  relating 
to  forestry,  manifest  in  forest  associations,  in  the  press  and  in 
measures  taken  by  the  national  government,  is  also  shown  by 
the  proceedings  of  state  Legislatures. 

Pennsylvania  ['01  ch.9]  takes  the  lead  in  making  a  distinct 
state  department  in  the  interest  of  forestry  by  an  act  greatly 
enlarging  the  powers  of  the  Bureau  of  Forestry  which  had 
previously  existed  under  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  department  created  by  this  act  consists  of  a  commissioner 
of  forestry  and  four  other  persons  who  constitute  the  State 
Forest rv  Reservation  Commission  and  who  are  intrusted  with 
the  control  of  the  forest  reservations  of  the  state,  as  well  as 
the  purchase  of  additional  lands.  Great  scope  is  given  by  the 
act,  provision  being  made  for  the  leasing  of  lands  for  mining  ' 
purposes  as  well  as  for  the  cutting  and  selling  of  timber.  Thus 
unrestricted,  Pennsylvania  is  given  the  opportunity  that  New 
York,  by  a  clause  in  its  constitution  prohibiting  the  cutting  of 
timber,  is  denied;  and  the  design  is  to  inaugurate  a  progressive 
forest  svstem  for  the  325,000  acres  Pennsylvania  now  owns, 
thereby  obtaining  a  perpetual  revenue  for  the  state. 

Two  laws  [Pa.  '01  ch.ll).  4S]  were  again  acted  upon  by  the 
Legislature  of  1901,  in  regard  to  a  matter  the  importance  of 
which  had  early  been  felt.  This  was  the  encouragement  of 
owners  in  the  cultivation  of  woodlands,  in  order  to  put  a  check 
upon  the  rapid  deforestation  that  had  been  taking  place,  and 
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ch  had  been  added  to  by  the  too  high  taxation  of  forest  Forestry 

Is.  *  A  law  had  been  passed  in  1887  providing  for  the  repay- 

it  of  a  portion  of  the  taxes  that  had  been  paid  on  land 

[anted  with  useful  forest  trees,  while  10  years  later  a  rebate 

:axes  had  been  allowed  on  all  lands  devoted  to  the  growth 

rees. 

aiother  subject  to  come  before  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature 

i  that  of  forest  fire,  when  the  important  measures  taken  in 

7,  the  first  adequate  legislation  on  the  subject,  were  supple- 

lted   by   a   law   empowering  the   county   commissioner   to 

K)int  detectives  to  ferret  out  and  bring  to  punishment  those 

0  cause  the  burning  of  forest  lands  [Pa.  '01  ch.86]. 

n  New  York  the  fire  law  also  received  attention.  Here  the 
tern  adopted  in  1885,  the  chief  feature  of  which  constituted 
m  supervisors  as  fire  wardens  in  their  ^respective  towns,  had 
vailed  with  but  slight  modification  ever  since.  In  1901 
.519]  the  Taw  was  amended  in  regard  to  compensation  for 
vices  in  extinguishing  fires,  as  well  as  in  regard  to  the  dis- 
al  of  fines  and  penalty  for  the  starting  of  fire. 
L  more  important  change  was  made  in  the  conduct  of  the 
est  affairs  of  New  York  bv  the  consolidation  of  the  two 
irds  in  control  of  such  affairs  [N.  Y.  '01  ch.94].  These  were 
t  Forest,  Fish  and  Game  Commission,  established  in  1895  and 
irged  with  the  general  management  of  the  forest  preserve, 

1  the  Forest  Preserve  Board,  created  in  1897  for  the  purpose 
purchasing  land  for  the  Adirondack  park.  The  act,  passed 
r.  12,  1901,  abolished  the  Forest  Preserve  Board  and  reor- 
nised  the  Forest,  Fish  and  Game  Commission.  It  provided 
it  there  should  be  a  single  paid  commissioner  appointed  for 
:erm  of  four  years,  who  after  Jan.  1,  1903,  was  to  appoint  a 
d  deputy  commissioner.  Two  associate  commissioners  were 
serve  until  that  date,  after  which  the  governor  was  empow- 
d  to  designate  from  time  to  time  two  commissioners  of  the 
ad  Office  to  act  with  the  Forest,  Fish  and  Game  Commission 
acquiring  lands  for  the  state. 

Lnother  important  change  was  made  in  the  forest,  fish  and 
ne  law  last  year  by  the  authorization  of  the  commissioner 
appoint  a  chief  fire  warden,  as  well  as  to  employ  expert 
esters  and  superintendents  of  forests  [N.  Y.  '01  cYiSSAY    Ktl 
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amendment  was  also  made  to  the  law  of  1897  for  the  m 
tion  of  land  in  the  Adirondack  park  [N.  T.  '01  ch.652]. 
law  had  provided  under  certain  conditions  for  the  r< 
of  spruce  by  the  owner ,  who  by  the  later  law  was  also  alii 
to  reserve  soft  timber  down  to  eight  inches  in  diameter  on 
stump. 

Notable  action  was  taken  by  Indiana  ['01  ch.49]  in  the 
guration  of  a  forest  system,  a  State  Board  of  Forestry 
been  created  for  the  purpose  of  making  investigations  in 
to  forests  and  recommendations  for  the  establishment  of 
forest  reserves. 

The  beginnings  of  forestry  are  likewise  seen  in 
['01  ch.175] ,  where  also  the  apparent  need  of  the  ref oi 
of  barren  lands  led  to  the  passage  of  an  act  providing  for 
appointment  of  a  state  forester,  who  was  to  be  a  man  qi 
by  training  and  experience  for  the  office,  and  appointed  by 
Connecticut  agricultural  station  at  New  Haven.    This  ofltej 
was  to  be  intrusted  with  the  purchase  of  lands  for  a  state 
and  the  fencing,  planting  and  care  of  such  lands;  the  pi 
price  was  limited  to  f4  an  acre,  and  the  planting  with  oak, 
and  chestnut  to  $2.50  an  acre.     An  annual  appropriation 
|2000  for  two  years  was  made  for  the  work. 

Other  New  England  states  legislating  on  forestry  are 
chusetts  and  Maine;  Massachusetts   [901  ch.68]   in  a 
amendment  to  an  old  statute  regarding  premiums  on  timl 
and  Maine  ['01  ch.278]  in  amendments  to  its  forest  fire  law.  •  ]\ 

In  Wisconsin  ['01  ch.408]  a  change  was  made  in  the  fore* 
fire  system,  and  the  law,  formerly  enforced  by  the  chief 
of  the  Land  Office  as  forest  warden,  and  officers  appointed 
him,  intrusted  to  the  fish  and  game  wardens.  In  Colorado] 
where  the  great  industries  of  the  state,  agriculture  and  minhw 
are  to  a  peculiar  degree  dependent  upon  forests,  the  greatotf  j 
necessity  arose  to  prevent  the  widespread  destruction  that  haij 
been  taking  place  and  had  more  than  reached  the  danger  life 
So  on  April  10  an  act  was  passed  which  took  great  precaution 
against  the  setting  of  fires,  and  made  requisite  the  obtainiafl 
of  permits  and  employment  of  forest  wardens  on  the  part  flA 
campers  [Col.  '01  ch.83].  Provisions  were  .  likewise  made M 
reduce  the  risk  from  railroads.    The  greatest  possible  stiff* 
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Kds  were  also  thrown  around  the  catting  of  trees  .that  were  Forestry 
ded    to   conserve  the   snows,   ice   or   water   of   irrigation 
tricte. 

taregon  ['01  p.216]  amended  a  number  of  laws  by  the  passage 
me  for  the  preservation  and  protection  of  forests  and  game. 
*  act  provides  for  the  appointment  of  a  paid  "  state  game  and 
estry  warden,"  who  is  to  serve  4  years  and  is  empowered 
appoint  6  special  game  and  forest  wardens  and  3  county 
rdens  for  each  county,  all  of  whom  are  empowered  to  arrest 
thout  warrant  persons  guilty  of  violating  the  law. 
In  Michigan  ['01  p.403]  lands  in  Roscommon  and  Crawford 
inties  have  been  set  aside  as  part  of  the  forest  reserve  and 
iced  under  the  control  of  the  Forest  Commission,  in  accord- 
ee  with  the  act  of  1899  inaugurating  a  forest  system  and 
ttklrawing  from  sale  state,  tax,  homestead  and  swamp  lands 
Eh  the  view  of  establishing  a  forest  reserve. 
[n  Minnesota  ['01  ch.335]  an  effort  had  been  made  by  the 
rte  Forestry  Board  to  add  to  the  forest  reserve  by  setting 
art  nonagricultural  lands  that  had  accrued  to  the  state 
r  the  nonpayment  of  taxes.  But  this  purpose  was  in  great 
tasure  defeated  by  the  friends  of  a  bill  providing  for  the 
lemption  of  land,  and  the  forestry  board  bill  as  passed,  made 
bapply  only  to  land  "  totally  unfit "  for  agriculture  and  for- 
ted  prior  to  1891;  thus  it  covered  but  little  for  reservation 
rposes.  A  law  was  also  passed  in  Minnesota  in  regard  to  the 
blic  record  of  log  marks  [Minn.  '01  ch.6] . 
During  the  year  a  number  of  other  timber  laws  were  enacted 
different  states.  One  in  Wyoming  [H)l  ch.89]  prescribed  con- 
Hons  for  the  driving  of  logs  in  order  to  protect  irrigating 
Dais  and  property  along  the  streams  of  the  state.  In  Ten- 
nee  several  were  passed  ['01  ch.29,  54,  138].  They  provide 
r  the  organization  of  corporations  for  the  building  and  opera- 
m  of  flumes,  and,  like  a  law  passed  during  the  year  by  Indiana 
II  ch.221],  for  timber  brands  and  for  compensation  for  the 
Baring  of  timber  adrift  in  streams  where  no  provision  had 
m  made  for  its  safety,  as  well  as  for  the  unlawful  appropri- 
lon  of  timber.  Besides  these  timber  laws,  one  was  passed  in 
nnessee  providing  for  the  organization  and  rights  of  corpora- 
te for  the  manufacture  of  articles  made  from  wood  tTenn, 
ch.84J. 
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rr^e0*       In  Washington  V01  ch.25, 140]  several  acts  similar  to  th< 
of  Tennessee  were  passed  for  the  safety  of  booms  and  luml 
and  toll  rates  prescribed  for  the  driving  of  logs.     In  addil 
to  its  timber  laws,  one  was  passed  by  this  state  providing 
forest  trees  artificially  grown  should  be  subject  to  taxal 
[Wash  '01  ch.176].     In  Arkansas  ['01  ch.130]  county  survej 
were   made   ex-officio   timber   inspectors   for  their   reaped 
counties  in  place  of  the  commissioner  of  state  lands,  wha 
a  statute  of  1894  had  been  assigned  to  such  office.    The  oi 
action  in  relation  to  forestry  taken  by  North  Dakota  dui 
the  year  is  a  negative  one,  the  law  of  Mar.  7,  1891,  provh 
for  a  state  superintendent  of  irrigation  and  forestry  being;" 
pealed  [N.  D.  '01  ch.176]. 

PROTECTION  OF  GAME 1 

T.    S.    PALMER,    BIOLOGIC    SURVEY,    UNITED    STATES    DEPARTMENT 

AGRICULTURE 

The  year  1901  was  characterized  by  unprecedented  interest? 
game  protection.     Never  before  were  changes  so  general  or 
sweeping,  but  nevertheless  there  was  a  decided  advance  ah 
several  lines  and  distinct  progress  was  made  toward  uniformil 
New  game  laws  varying  from  a  slight  change  in  open  seal 
to  comprehensive  revisions  of  existing  statutes  were  passed! 
33  states  and  territories — all  but  6  of  the  states  which 
regular  legislative  sessions.     More  than  70  general  laws  wt 
enacted,  and  if  the  special  county  acts  of  North  Carolina 
Tennessee  are  taken  into  consideration  the  total  number 
game  laws  would  probably  exceed  100. 

During  the  past  quarter  of  the  century  game  protection 
developed  rapidly,  and  statutes  which  merely  limit  open  seasOBl 
or  restrict  methods  of  hunting  no  longer  meet  modern  requilG* 
ments.  A  great  trade  in  game  has  grown  up  which  has  need 
sitated  strict  regulations  as  to  the  purposes  for  which  ganfe 
may  be  killed  as  well  as  restrictions  on  shipment  and  safe 
Commissioners  and  wardens  have  become  indispensable  for  tit 
enforcement  of  these  laws,  and  to  meet  the  expenses  of  BttA' 
officers  some  of  the  states  have  endeavored  to  raise  fufidsty 
a  svstem  of  licenses.    The  progress  which  has  been  m&dfrifc 


See  also  Comparative  Summary  and  Index,  1901,  no.  5491-686. 
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these  and  other  matters  properly  coming  within  the  scope  of  p*otecti©i 
modern  game  laws  can  be  more  readily  appreciated  by  grouping  °  *ame 
the  various  provisions  under  a  few  important  headings. 

general  provisions.  During  the  past  year  10  states  and  terri- 
tories,  Arizona,  California,  Connecticut,  Indiana,  Michigan, 
Missouri,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Hampshire  and  New  Jersey, 
have  either  adopted  new  general  laws  or  radically  amended  old 
pnes.  California  ['01  p.948]  has  proposed  to  amend  its  con- 
stitution so  that  the  state  may  be  divided  into  fish  and  game 
districts.  Should  the  joint  resolution  passed  by  the  last  Legis- 
lature be  ratified,  the  state  will  be  placed  on  exactly  the  same 
basis  as  Tennessee.  Experience  has  shown  that  such  a  pro- 
vision greatly  complicates  the  game  laws  and  makes  them  much 
more  difficult  to  enforce.  County  laws  are  still  the  rule  in 
Maryland,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina  and  Virginia,  but  in  most 
states  public  sentiment  is  distinctly  opposed  to  special  game 
legislation.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  New  York,  which 
about  1850  repealed  her  general  game  laws  and  delegated 
game  protection  to  the  different  counties,  has  now  almost 
entirely  abandoned  county  game  laws  except  for  Long  Island. 

8everal  of  the  states  have  reorganized  their  game  commissions. 
Minnesota  ['01  ch.229]  has  shortened  the  maximum  term  of  its 
commissioners  to  4  years.  Montana  ['01  p.  130]  has  abandoned 
?  state  commission  and  in  its  stead  provided  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  state  warden,  to  serve  4  years  at  a  salary  of  $1800, 
•who  has  the  power  to  appoint  8  deputies  at  $1200  each. 
Nebraska  ['01  ch.36]  has  made  the  governor  fish  and  game  com- 
missioner and  authorized  the  appointment  of  2  deputies  for  2 
years  at  a  salary  of  $1200.  Nevada  ['01  ch.48]  has  author- 
ised the  appointment  of  county  wardens  on  a  petition  of  20 
taxpayers  of  the  county.  New  York  ['01  ch.94]  has  con- 
solidated its  Forest,  Fish  and  Game  Commission  and  Forest 
Preserve  Board,  and  now  has  one  commissioner  appointed  for 
4  jbwm  at  a  salary  of  $5000  and  two  associate  commissioners 
who*prve  without  salary  until  Jan.  1, 1903,  after  which  date  the 
jMUnmissioner  may  appoint  a  deputy  at  $2500.  Pennsylvania  ['01 
jq}i4731  has  required  its  constables  to  enforce  the  game  laws 
.nnder .  pevere  penalties  for  refusal  or  neglect  of  duty.  Utah 
[*01  ch.133]  has  increased  the  salary  of  its  fish  and  game  com- 
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missioner  from  |300  to  $1000,  and  West  Virginia  ['01  cK93]  has 
fixed  the  salary  of  its  game  warden  at  flOOO. 

Big  game.  The  rapid  depletion  of  big  game  in  the  United 
States  has  resulted  in  a  correspondingly  rapid  increase  in  the 
restrictions  on  hunting.  These  restrictions  apply  not  only  to 
methods  of  hunting,  but  also  to  purposes  and  times  of  tilling, 
to  shipment  out  of  the  state,  and  to  the  number  of  animate 
which  a  person  may  kill  in  one  season.  In  1901  three  s&tes 
withdrew  all  hunting  privileges  on  big  game.  New  Hampsttw 
['01  ch.79]  established  an  indefinite  close  season  for  deer 
(except  in  three  counties),  elk,  moose  and  caribou;  Neradt 
['01  ch.110]  an  indefinite  close  season  for  elk,  caribou  and 
mountain  sheep,  and  protection  for  deer  and  antelope  until  1903; 
and  New  Mexico  ['01  ch.46]  a  close  season'  for  deer,  elk,  ante- 
lope and  sheep  until  1906.  Besides  these  sweeping  provi- 
sions Michigan  ['01  ch.217]  declared  a  close  season  for  til 
its  big  game  except  deer  until  1911;  Montana  ['01  p.  171] 
an  indefinite  period  of  protection  for  moose,  caribou,  ante- 
lope and  sheep;  Arizona  [R.  S.  '01  p.  1288,  1290]  an  In- 
definite close  season  for  elk  and  sheep,  and  a  close  sea- 
son for  antelope  until  1906;  California  ['01  ch.274]  indefi- 
nite protection  for  elk,  sheep  and  antelope;  Connecticut, 
Indiana  and  Illinois  extension  of  close  seasons  for  deer 
[Ct.  '01  ch.140;  Ind.  '01  ch.203;  111.  '01  p.212];  and  South 
Dakota  ['01  ch.133]  protection  for  antelope  for  10  years.  By 
the  enactment  of  these  laws  the  number  of  states  now  pro- 
hibiting the  killing  of  all  or  certain  kinds  of  big  game  has  been 
increased  to  28. 

The  extent  of  this  protection  can  perhaps  be  made  dealer 
by  the  statement  that  aside  from  deer  (which  are  now  pw 
tected  throughout  the  year  in  11  states)  big  gamfe  can  be  legally 
killed  in  only  12  states  and  territories.  In  7  states  opes 
seasons  have  been  cut  down  to  30  days  or  less ;  the  open  season 
for  elk  in  Colorado  is  now  limited  to  12;  for  moose  and  caribou 
in  Minnesota  to  5  ['01  ch.230];  and  for  deer  on  Long  Island 
to  only  4  days  [N.  Y.  '01  ch.138].  The  number  of  head  o£  big 
game  which  each  hunter  is  permitted  to  kill  in  a  seasoh  is  ordi- 
narily limited  to  1  or  2,  although  in  Montana  the  limit  for  gojrts 
is  as  high  as  6. 
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.  Quae  birds.  The  laws  relating  to  game  birds  have  been  con-  p*»t««ti#i 
fined  as  usual  largely  to  changes  in  dates  of  open  seasons  and 
in  many  instances  these  seasons  have  been  perceptibly  shortened. 
Spring  shooting,  one  of  the  chief  factors  in  the  destruction  of 
waterfowl,  has  been  prohibited  in  Michigan  ['01  ch.217]  and 
greatly  restricted  in  Maine  ['01  ch.258] .  Close  seasons  extending 
pver  a  term  of  years  have  been  established  for  wild  turkeys  in 
Indiana  ['01  ch.203]  and  Nebraska  ['01  ch.36]  and  for  introduced 
pheasants  in  a  dozen  or  more  states.  Six  states  have  now  with- 
drawn open  seasons  for  quail,  four  those  for  wild  turkeys,  and 
TLB  protect  doves  indefinitely,  chiefly  because  these  birds  are  not 
Regarded  as  legitimate  game. 

Hongame  birds.    In  the  protection  of  song  and  insectivorous 
birds  progress  in  the  direction  of  uniform  legislation  has  been 
very  marked.   In  1886  the  American  ornithologists  union  formu- 
lated a  bill  designed  to  protect  birds  which  are  not  usually  con- 
sidered game  by  defining  the  game  birds  and  extending  protec- 
tion to  all  others  except  a  few  species,  mentioned  by  name, 
which  are  known   to  be  injurious.     This   law  was   adopted 
by  New   York  and  Massachusetts  in  1886,  by  Pennsylvania 
'in  1889,  and  by  Indiana  in  1891.    Subsequently  it  was  adopted 
by  Arkansas,  Illinois  and  Rhode  Island.    In  1901  it  was  enacted 
by  8  states,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Florida,  Maine,  New  Hamp- 
^shire,  New  Jersey,  Wisconsin  and  Wyoming,  and  also  by  the 
District  of  Columbia.1    As  a  result  of  this  action  no  less  than 
16  states  now  have  practically  uniform  laws  for  nongame  birds. 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  which  hitherto  have   confined   their 
efforts  to  protecting  game  birds,  enacted  important  laws  for  the 
preservation  of  insectivorous  species;  Massachusetts   and   New 
York  adopted  amendments  remedying  serious  defects  in  old  laws; 
Utah  slightly  modified  its  list  of  protected  birds;  while  Michigan, 
Missouri  and  Nebraska  reenacted   old   statutes  protecting  non- 
game  birds. 

Bestrictions  on  trade  in  game.    The  key  to  effective  game  pro- 
jection lies  in  controlling  the  trade.    With  the  shipping  and 

.  cold  storage  facilities  now  available,  the  most  distant  sections 

**^i  — — — —^— 

t,-,,1Ct  TO.  ch.140;  Del.  '01  ch.216;  Fla.  '01  ch.73;  Me.  '01  ch.142;  N.  H.  '01 
tch.T9;  N.  J.  '01  ch.76;  Wis.  '01  ch.156;  Wy.  '01  ch.37;  56th  Congress,  sea- 
son 2  ch.844. 
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•otection  0f  the  country  can  readily  be  drawn  upon  to  supply  the  markets 
of  large  cities,  and  any  state  which  fails  to  restrict  the  ship- 
ment and  sale  of  its  game  will  soon  find  its  stock  depleted.  This 
fact  has  been  illustrated  in  Missouri  and  Nebraska,  which  for 
several  years  have  had  no  restrictions  on  shipment,  bat  both  of 
these  states  were  compelled  to  enact  stringent  nonexport  laws 
in  1901  to  protect  their  game  [Mo.  '01  p.130;  Neb.  >01  chM)< 
Legislation  of  this  kind  is  rather  recent,  but  since  the  consti- 
tutionality of  the  Connecticut  nonexport  law  was  established 
by  the  Supreme  Court  in  1896  [Geer  v.  Ct.,  161  U.  S.  519],  stftt* 
utes  restricting  the  export  of  certain  kinds  of  game  have  be«fc 
adopted  by  every  state  except  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Mississippi 
Montana  and  Virginia.  Montana  accomplishes  the  same  pur- 
pose by  prohibiting  the  sale  of  game,  and  Virginia  prohibit! 
export  from  some  of  its  counties. 

Scarcely  less  rapid  has  been  the  growth  of  public  sentiment 
in  favor  of  prohibiting  the  sale  of  game  at  all  seasons.  Since 
legislation  directed  toward  this  end  was  first  strongly  advo- 
cated in  1894  its  importance  has  become  more  and  more  appar- 
ent every  year.  During  1901  prohibitions  against  selling  weit 
enacted  by  Arizona,  California,  Connecticut,  Indiana,  Michi- 
gan, Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  North  and 
South  Dakota,1  making  a  total  of  32  states  and  territories  which 
prohibit  the  sale  of  all  or  certain  kinds  of  game  throughout 
the  year.  In  Arizona,  Idaho,  Kansas,  Michigan,  Montana  and 
Nevada  the  selling  of  all  game  protected  by  state  law  is  pro- 
hibited; in  Minnesota  all  upland  game  and  waterfowl;  in  Calt 
fornia  and  Washington  all  big  game  and  upland  game;  in  South 
Dakota  big  game;  and  in  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  and  New 
Hampshire  ruffed  grouse  and  woodcock. 

Licenses.  The  growing  popularity  of  nonresident  licenses  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  during  the  past  year  5  states,  Indiana, 
Montana,  Nebraska,  Pennsylvania  and  Washington,2  joined  the 
ranks  of  those  which  require  nonresidents  to  obtain  hunting 

»ArI.  R.  S.  '01  p.1290;  Gal.  '01  ch.274;  Ct'01  ch.74;  Ind.  '01  ch.208;  Mich.' 
'01  ch.217;  Minn.  '01  ch.229;  Mo.  '01  p.130;  Nev.  '01  ch.110;  N.  H.  »01  tihtt  4 
N.D.  '01  ch  102;  S.D.  '01  ch.132.  ! 

=  Ind.  '01  ch.203;  Mon.  '01  p.130;  Neb.  '01  ch.36;  Pa.  '01  ch.  67;  Wash.  '01.. 
p.134. 
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In    Pennsylvania,    Nebraska    and   Washington    the  P*©te«i 
icease  f  ee  is  |10,  in  Montana  $15  for  game  birds  and  $25  for       *  n 
)ig  game,  and  in  Indiana  $25  for  all  game.    Licenses  are  now 
tequired  in  21  states,  comprising  all  those  in  the  northern  half 
M  the  country  except  New  England,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Ohio  and  Idaho;  and  also  in  Florida,  South  Carolina,  some  of 
tbe-connties  of  Virginia  and  (for  market  hunting)  in  Arkansas. 
Bight  of  these  states,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  North 
Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Washington,  Wisconsin  and  Wyoming, 
ftbo  require  residents  to  secure  licenses  at  a  nominal  cost  of 
Xt  to  $1.     In  spite  of  the  objections  frequently  made  to  this 
legislation  there  is  a  marked  tendency  on  the  part  of  states 
hating  the  best  game  to  insist  that  nonresidents  shall  pay  for 
tke  privilege  of  hunting.    Such  licenses  therefore  become  doubly 
eifective  by  not  only  restricting  hunting,  but  also  by  creating  a 
fond  which  will  enable  the  state  to  provide  the  wardens  neces- 
sary to  enforce  the  law. 

Hovel  features.  Among  the  novel  features  of  the  year  in  game 
legislation  may  be  mentioned  the  Illinois  statute  requiring 
photographs  on  nonresident  licenses  ['01  p.212],  the  Nevada  act 
[HHL  eh.47]  requiring  teachers  in  the  public  schools  to  read 
the  game  laws  at  least  twice  during  each  school  year,  and 
tKe  unique  law  enacted  in  Maine  to  prevent  criminal  care- 
fettness  in  hunting  ['01  ch.263].  This  last  act  provides  that 
tAoever,  while  hunting,  "  negligently  or  carelessly  shoots 
and:  wounds  or  kills  any  human  being,"  shall  be  punished 
by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  10  years  or  by  a  fine 
of  ttot  more  than  $1000.  Whatever  may  have  been  its 
moiral  effect,  this  law  has  not  entirely  prevented  careless  shoot- 
ing and  as  yet  there  have  been  no  convictions  under  it  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  several  deplorable  accidents  occurred  during 
the  put  season. 

A  phase  of  legislation  which  also  deserves  notice  is  that  re- 
lattag  to  game  preserves.  This  subject  is  becoming  more  and 
m^re- important  every  year  and  is  likely  to  assume  considerable 
prominence  in  the  near  future.  Connecticut  has  made  provision 
for  the  establishment  of  state  game  preserves  by  an  act  [Ct.  '01 
chj>5]  which  authorizes  the  commissioners  of  fisheries  and 
game,  upon  petition  of  five  resident  landowners  of  any  town, 
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to  lease  tracts  of  woodland  suitable  for  propagating  game,  for 
terms  of  25  or  50  years,  at  an  annual  rental  of  not  more  than 
$5  for  each  preserve.  New  York  ['01  ch.147]  has  appropriated 
15000  for  restocking  the  Adirondack  region  with  moose, 
Utah  ['01  cb-36]  9500  for  the  importation  of  the  Kohlmrise  or 
great  titmouse  of  Europe  (ParuB  major),  supposed  to 
useful  in  destroying  the  codling  moth.  The  probable  benefits  to 
be  derived  from  the  acquisition  of  this  bird  have  been  greatly 
overestimated  and  its  value  to  horticulturists  is  still  open  to 
question.  On  the  other  hand,  Maine  ['01  c1l22£]  has  adopted 
the  conservative  policy  of  requiring  persons  who  wish  to  import 
live  animals  or  birds  to  obtain  beforehand  a  permit  from  toe 
commissioners  of  fisheries  and  game.  This  provision  if  prop 
erly  enforced  will  prevent  undesirable  species  from  gaining  » 
foothold  in  the  state. 

GENERAL  BUSINESS  COBPORATIONS1 

PBBDBBICK  J.  8TIMBON  L.L.  B.  53  8TATB  BT.  BOfiTOM 

For  ordinary  business  corporations  enjoying  no  pubttr  fr*> 
chlse,  the  set  of  the  tide  is  still  strongly  toward  what  may  bi 
called  the  New  Jersey  theory,  as  distinct  from  the  Maati 
chusetta  theory.     Connecticut  has  adopted  a  "  liberal  "  corpon 
tion  law  during  the  past  year.     Delaware,  Pennsylvania -and 
other  states  have  amended  their  corporation  laws  In  the  4h*c-  I 
tion  of  greater  liberality.    The  only  restrictive  tendency  my 
be  noted  as  to  foreign  corporations  in  some  of  the  western 
states,  which  continue  to  evince  a  lively  anxiety  lest  such'  etc — 
porations  do  business  within  the  state  without  paying  ptepsw? 
fees  for  that  privilege.    It  can  not  be  said  that  there  la  any- 
thing new  in  principle  in  the  corporation  statutes  of  the  east* 
unless  we  call  new  such  regulations  of  what  had 
practice,  if  not  the  common  law,  as  are  found  in  the 
of  New  York  authorizing  a  corporation  to  sell  all  its 
to  another  corporation  by  a  vote  of  95#  of  the  stockholders, 
that  of  Pennsylvania  which  in  terms  authorizes  ordinary  i 
ness  corporations  to  bold  stock  of  other  corporations.    -     ■ 

'See  also  Comparative  Summary  and  Index,  1901,  no.  1114-221.  . 
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The  Connecticut  general  act  ['01  ch.157]  is  a  careful  com-  o*****1 
promise  between  the  extreme  license  afforded  by  such  states  corpo 
as  Delaware  and  the  careful  statutes  of  older  times.    In  its  tion" 
scope  it  is  somewhat  narrower  than  these  latter,  inasmuch  as 
it  excepts  not  only  the  usual  banking  and  insurance  businesses, 
but  also  building  and  loan  associations,  railroads  or  street  rail- 
ways, gas  and  electric  light  and  water  companies  and  any  com- 
pany which  is  clothed  with  the  right  of  eminent  domain,  or  of 
occupying  the  public  highways.    The  certificate  of  incorporation 
may  provide  for  different  classes  of  stock  and  may  also  include 
any  lawful  provisions  for  the  regulation  of  the  business  of  the 
corporation,  its  powers,  and  those  of  the  directors  and  stock- 
holders.   The  tax  on  original  issues  of  stock  is  50c  per  f  1000 
up  to  $5,000,000,  and  10c  per  f  1000  beyond.     No  stock  can  be 
issued  until  paid  for  in  full,  but  stock  may  be  paid  otherwise 
than  in  cash,  upon  written  statement  by  the  directors  on  the 
books  of  the  corporation^  showing  the  property  received  in  pay- 
ment for  stock  and  that  it  has  an  actual  value  equal  to  the 
amount  for  which  it  is  so  received,  the  judgment  of  the  direc- 
tors being  conclusive;   but  the   directors   concurring  in  such 
jttdgment,  in  case  of  fraud  or  gross  negligence  in  their  valu- 
ation, are  jointly  and  severally  liable  to  the  amount  of  the  dif- 
ference between  the  actual  value  of  the  property  so  accepted 
tnd  the  amount  for  which  it  is  received,  and  it  is  the  duty  of 
tke  secretary  to  keep  a  record  of  the  names  of  the  directors 
concurring  in  such  judgment. of  value.    Stockholders  are  only 
Bible  for  the  unpaid  balance  on  their  stock.     Stock  is  only 
transferable  on  the  books  and  when  a  transfer  is  made  for 
collateral  security  the  record  on  the  books  must  so  state.    It 
Will  be  seen  that  the  old  annoyance  of  the  Connecticut  corpora- 
tion law  by  which  purchasers  or  pledgees  for  value  of  stock  cer- 
jtttates  have  no  rights  as  against  an  attaching  creditor,  is  not 
removed.    A  corporation  may  not  purchase  or  vote  on  its  own 
itoek.    Annual  reports  must  be  filed   with  the  secretary  of 
•tate  both  by  home  and  foreign   corporations,   showing  the 
names  and  addresses  of  the  officers,  the  amount  of  stock  author- 
ted,  the  amount  issued  and  the  amount  paid,  the  names  and 
residence  of  stockholders  whose  stock  has  not  been  fully  paid, 
the  number  of  shares  of  stock  or  other  securities  of  any  other 
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corporation  owned  by  it  and  the  location  of  the  principal  offices 
and  the  name  of  the  agent  or  attorney  on  whom  process  may  be 
served.  The  officer  in  charge  of  the  stock  books  is  required  to 
give  information  as  to*the  number  of  shares  owned  by  any  per- 
son on  the  application  of  a  creditor  of  such  person.  No  pledges 
of  stock  are  valid  except  as  against  the  pledgor,  his  executors 
and  administrators,  unless  the  stock  be  actually  transferred  on 
the  books  or  a  power  filed  with  the  company.  Stockholders' 
meetings  must  be  held  within  the  state. 

Foreign  corporations  are  given  power  to  purchase,  hold,  mort- 
gage, lease,  sell  and  convey  real  and  personal  estate  in  Con- 
necticut for  their  lawful  uses,  etc.,  but  no  foreign  corporation 
shall  engage  in  any  kind  of  business  in  Connecticut  the  trans- 
action of  which  is  not  permitted  to  domestic  corporations  by 
her  laws.  This  is  a  very  interesting  and  wise  provision,  the 
law  on  this  point  being,  in  the  absence  of  such  a  statute,  unset- 
tled. There  are  the  usual  provisions  for  filing  charter  and 
appointing  the  secretary  of  state  lawful  attorney  to  receive 
process,  and  all  penalties  and  liabilities  imposed  by  the  laws 
of  the  state  upon  officers  and  stockholders  of  domestic  cor- 
porations for  false  representations  apply  to  the  officers  and 
stockholders  of  foreign  corporations  doing  business  within  the 
state. 

The  New  York  law  ['01  ch.130]  provides  that  any  stock  cor- 
poration except  a  railway  corporation  may  sell  and  convey  its 
property  and  franchises  to  a  domestic  corporation  engaged  in 
business  of  the  same  general  character,  or  which  might  be 
included  under  its  certificate  of  incorporation  under  any  gen- 
eral law,  with  the  consent  of  two  thirds  of  its  stock,  and  may, 
with  the  consent  of  the  holders  of  95*  of  its  stock,  sell  and 
convey  its  property  situated  without  the  State  of  New  York, 
not  including  its  franchises,  to  a  corporation  organized  under 
the  laws  of  such  adjoining  state. 

Ch.  354  of  the  New  York  laws  contains  very  material  amend- 
ments to  the  general  stock  corporation  law  recently  adopted. 
For  example,  it  confers  full  power  to  borrow  money  and  con- 
tract debts,  and  to  issue  obligations  for  any  amount  so  bor- 
rowed, and  to  mortgage  its  property,  franchises,  etc.,  with  the 
consent  of  two  thirds  of  the  stock,  and  the  bonds  may  be  made 
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convertible  into  stock  at  any  time  after  2  and  not  more  than  <*«»*> 

^  basin 

12  years  from  the  date  of  the  mortgage.  There  are  elaborate  CorP« 
amendments  as  to  the  reorganization  of  corporations.  The  tlon* 
annual  report  [§30]  must  contain  the  amount  of  stock  and  the 
prdportion  actually  issued,  the  amount  of  debts  and  the  amount 
of  assets  or  an  amount  "  which  its  assets  at  least  equal."  §  42 
provides  that  no  corporation  shall  issue  its  stock  or  bonds 
except  for  money,  labor  done  or  property  actually  received. 
Stock  issued  for  property  necessary  for  the  lawful  purposes  of 
the  corporation  is  fully  paid,  and  the  holder  is  not  liable  for 
any  further  payment,  and  in  the  absence  of  fraud  the  judgment 
of  the  directors  is  conclusive;  but  such  stock  must  be  reported 
as  having  been  issued  for  property  and  not  for  cash  in  all  state- 
ments and  reports  of  the  corporation.  Preferred  stock  of 
various  classes  may  be  issued  with  consent  of  two  thirds  of 
the  capital  stock  given  at  a  meeting  called  for  the  purpose. 
§48  contains  elaborate  provisions  against  assignments  aud 
transfers  of  the  property  of  the  corporation  by  its  officers,  or 
of  the  stock  of  the  corporation  by  the  stockholders,  in  contem- 
plation of  its  insolvency. 

Ch.  355  amends  in  some  particulars  the  "  General  Corporation 
Law,"  reenacting  the  provisions  against  selling  proxies  or  votes 
for  money  or  other  consideration.  At  least  one  of  the  direc- 
tors in  general  corporations  must  be  resident  within  the  state 
TOlch.214].1 

In  New  Jersey  ['01  ch.110]  preferred  stock  may  be  issued,  but 
not  in  excess  of  two  thirds  of  the  common  stock  and  such  stock 
may  be  subject  to  redemption  within  3  years  and  the  dividends 
may  not  exceed  8#.  Holders  of  preferred  stock  are  in  no  event 
Hable  for  the  debts  of  the  corporation. 

Colorado  ['01  ch.52]  in  her  zeal  to  get  corporation  fees  of  |20 
a**  minimum  and  20c  for  each  $1000  above  $50,000  and  the  same 
amount  upon  increase  of  stock,  provides  that  every  officer  or 
stockholder  of  any  corporation  is  personally  and  severally  liable 
ftr  all  the  debts  of  such  corporation  incurred  for  any  time  during 
wHich  such  fees  happen  to  be  unpaid;  but  this  extreme  provision 
fifAot  extended  to  stockholders  of  foreign  corporations.     While 

*  "  -  i 

■  *5The  statement  in  the  Comparative  Summary  and  Index,  1901,  no.  1162, 
uHttrWb  members  must  be  so  resident  is  an  error. 
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the  law  remain*  it  would  seem  unsafe  to  hold  the  stock  of  sap* 

Colorado  corporation.  ..-«  ..v 

In  South  Carolina  ['01  ch.401]  any  corporation  may  issue  j»-r 
f erred  stock  upon  a  two-thirds  stock  vote  at  a  meeting  held  upoa 
four  weeks  notice.  At  least  one  stockholders9  meeting  most  to 
held  annually  within  the  state  [S.  C.  '01  ch.403].  By  the  Soap. 
Carolina  constitution  cumulative  voting  for  officers  is  required. 
No  alien  or  corporation  controlled  by  aliens  either  in  its  ow* 
right  or  under  any  trust  can  own  or  control  within  the  limits  4 
the  state  more  than  500  acres  of  land,  not  counting  mortgag* 
foreclosed,  etc.,  which  latter  must  be  sold  within  Ave  years  [8*0. 
'01  ch.404].  There  is  a  curious  statute  [ch.400]  which  declare* 
stock  in  manufacturing  corporations  of  South  Carolina  to  be 
"  realty,"  but  the  stock  is  nevertheless  still  transferable  and  tax- 
able as  personal  property,  is  not  subject  to  dower,  and  is  to  lie 
distributed  like  personal  property  in  the  case  of  intestacy. 

In  West  Virginia  ch.35  of  1901  contains  many  amendments  to 
ch.63  of  the  code  concerning  corporations;  notably,  $24  si 
amended  now  provides  that  no  stock  can  be  sold  or  disposed  <rf 
at  less  than  par,  except  by  three-fourths  vote  of  all  stock,  at  i 
stockholders'  meeting  after  notice  of  such  intention  by  publica- 
tion for  two  weeks;  but  any  mining  and  manufacturing  cor- 
poration can  issue  stock  or  bonds  and  sell  the  same 
in  payment  of  real  and  personal  estate  for  the  use  of 
such  corporation  at  such  price  and  terms  as  may  be 
agreed  upon,  and  subscribers  to  stock  may  pay  for  the 
same  by  transfer  of  real  or  personal  property,  and  stock  so  issued 
is  fully  paid,  and  in  absence  of  actual  fraud  the  valuation  is  con- 
clusive, but  the  record  books  of  the  corporation  must  show,  with 
reasonable  detail  the  items  of  the  property  in  payment  for  which 
stock  or  bonds  were  so  issued.  The  principal  office  of  the  cor 
poration  need  not  be  within  the  state,  and  the  bylaws  may  pre- 
scribe where  stockholders'  meetings  shall  be  held.  Foreign 
corporations  may  hold  property  and  do  business  within  the  state 
upon  filing  copy  of  the  articles,  etc.  A  new  section  is  added  to 
the  code  whereby  corporations  may  sell  all  their  property  and 
assets  only  on  a  vote  of  60£  of  the  outstanding  stock.  Nonreft 
dent  corporations  are  now  taxed  by  an  annual  license  fee,  a  mint 
mum  of  |20;  corporations  between  f 25,000  and  $100,000 


T) 
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SO;  above  |100,000,  40c  on  each  additional  f  1000;  above  f  1,000,-  <*•»•«« 
K>,  9410  and  30c  on  each  f  1000  additional;  above  12,000,000,  f 710  eoCrl 
ad  20c  on  each  flOOO  additional;  above  $3,000,000,  |910  and  10c  tiomu 
n  each  f  1000  additional ;  above  |4,000,000,  f  1010  and  f  50  on  each 
L,0t)0,000    additional.    Foreign    corporations    must    annually 
sport  their  name,  place,  office,  number  of  shares,  amount  of 
roperty  owned  and  used  in  West  Virginia,  value  of  property 
wned  and  used  outside  West  Virginia,  with  schedules  and  the 
roportion  of  its  capital  stock  which  is  represented  by  property 
wned  and  used  in  the  state;  and  the  tax  is  fixed  by  the  state 
uditor  according  to  the  proportion  of  its  capital  stock  which 
i  represented  by  its  property  owned  and  used  in  the  state, 
ecording  to  the  above  rates. 

Kansas  ['01  ch.125]  imposes  the  usual  license  fees,  ranging 
•om  one  tenth  of  If  downward,  and  provides  for  annual  reports 
bowing  the  authorized  capital  stock,  the  paid  up  capital  stock, 
ar  value  and  market  value,  a  complete  and  detailed  statement 
f  assets  and  liabilities  and  a  full  list  of  stockholders.  Foreign 
orporations  are  permitted  to  take  and  enforce  liens  by  a  mort- 
age or  otherwise,  provided  that  such  corporations,  more  than  20# 
f  whose  stock  is  held  by  aliens,  must  dispose  of  property  so 
cquired  within  the  time  now  provided  by  law  [Kan.  '01  ch.127]. 

In  North  Carolina  ch.2  of  1901  is  entitled  an  "Act  to 
evise  the  corporation  law  of  North  Carolina."  Its  novel  pro- 
isions  are  as  follows:  §  1,  defining  the  powers  of  corporations, 
dds  to  the  usual  power  the  power  to  conduct  business  in 
his  state  and  other  states,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  terri- 
ories,  dependencies  and  colonies  of  the  United  States  and  in 
foreign  countries,  and  have  one  or  more  offices  in  or  out  of 
iis  state.  All  lawful  business  is  authorized  except  railways 
)ther  than  street  railways,  banking  and  insurance.  There 
must  be  a  principal  office  in  the  state.  Preferred  stock  is 
allowed  not  exceeding  one  half  the  actual  paid  in  cash  capital, 
bat  after  the  original  incorporation  no  preferred  stock  can  be 
created  except  by  a  two-thirds  stock  vote.  "  When  any  corpora- 
tion shall  issue  stock  for  labor  done  or  personal  property  or  real 
estate  or  leases  thereof  in  the  absence  of  fraud  in  the  transaction 

*:iJ 

the  judgment  of  the  directors  as  to  the  value  of  such  labor,  prop- 
Wj  or  real  estate  or  leases  shall  be  conclusive."    ^V\ieTi  \&fc 
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ncrai  whole  capital  of  the  corporation  is  not  paid  in,  stockholders  are 
rpora-  liable  proportionately  for  the  unpaid  amount  on  their  shares. 
*mm  Cumulative  voting  is  allowed  if  so  stated  in  the  certificate  of 

organization.  No  proxies  can  be  voted  on  3  years  after  tjxefc 
date  nor  any  shares  transferred  within  20  days  preceding  the  ela- 
tion. Stockholders'  meetings  must  be  held  at  the  principal  office 
within  the  state,  but  directors  may  hold  their  meetings  outside 
the  state  and  have  an  office  and  keep  the  books  of  the  corpora- 
tion, except  stock  and  transfer  books.  Foreign  corporations  have 
%    full  powers  to  do  business  within  the  state  [N.  O.  '01  ch.5]. 

Pennsylvania  ['01  ch.298]  provides  that  any  corporation  organ- 
ized for  profit  may  purchase,  hold,  sell,  mortgage  and  vote  on 
the  capital  stock  of  other  corporations  of  this  or  any  other  state 
and  also  buy  and  own  the  bonds  or  other  securities  of  such 
corporations. 

In  the  same  way  in  Alabama  ['01  p.89]  foreign  corporations 
are  authorized  to  hold  and  vote  the  stock  of  any  state  corpora- 
tions provided  they  are  so  authorized  by  their  own  charters  oSr 
laws  and  they  have  complied  with  the  constitution  and  laws  of 
Alabama  with  reference  to  the  doing  of  business  in  Alabama  by 
foreign  corporations  and  provided  further  that  no  monopoly  or 
trust  may  be  created.  Corporations  of  the  state  are  authorized 
to  do  business  in  any  other  state  and  hold  meetings  of  its  stock- 
holders or  directors  and  perform  any  kind  of  corporate  acts  in  j 
any  other  state  of  the  United  States,  provided  the  certificate  of 
incorporation  so  authorizes,  or  the  stockholders  so  unanimously 
vote  after  organization;  and  every  such  corporation  must  keep  an 
office,  agent  and  place  of  business  within  the  state. 

In  Florida,  ch.12  of  1901  amends  the  code  so  as  to  provide 
that  stock  of  corporations  must  consist  of  shares  of  not  less 
than  $  10  each  and  must  be  paid  in  lawful  money  unless  it  be 
stated  in  the  charter  that  it  may  be  payable  in  property,  labor 
or  services  at  a  just  valuation  to  be  fixed  by  the  incorporators 
or  directors  at  a  meeting  called  for  such  purpose. 

Michigan  has  passed  a  general  statute  ['01  ch.154]  authorizing 
the  formation  of  corporations  to  carry  on  any  lawful  business 
whatever,  provided  only  the  capital  stock  be  not  less  than  $1000 
in  shares  of  $  10.  Annual  reports  are  to  be  filed,  otherwise  such 
corporations  are  covered  by  the  other  statutes  concerning  mania- 
facturing  corporations. 
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In  Delaware  the  act  of  1901  adds  to  §2,  defining  the  powers  Buiidta* 
of  a  corporation,  the  power  to  conduct  business  in  Delaware,  any  *«Boeim- 
other  states  or  the  territories  and  colonies  of  the  United  States  Uoit* 
and  in  foreign  countries  and  to  have  one  or  more  offices  out  of 
Delaware  and  to  hold  and  convey  property,  real  or  personal,  out- 
side of  the  state,  provided  such  powers  are  included  in  the  cer- 
tificate. Formerly  these  powers  were  given  under  §6  and  it  was 
not  necessary  to  mention  them  in  the  certificate.  Under  §7  as 
amended  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  include  in  the  certificate  any 
limitations  upon  the  value  of  real  and  personal  estate  which  the 
company  may  hold  or  upon  the  highest  amount  of  indebtedness 
which  the  corporation  may  at  any  time  incur.  §14  allows  the 
corporation  to  issue  stock  for  labor  done,  personal  property,  real 
estate  or  leases  thereof,  and  in  the  absence  of  fraud  the  judgment 
of  the  directors  as  to  the  value  of  such  labor,  property,  etc.,  is 
conclusive.  Meetings  both  of  stockholders  and  directors  may  be 
held  outside  the  state  if  the  bylaws  so  provide.  Corporations 
may  consolidate  as  before,  the  objecting  stockholders  to  be  bought 
out  at  a  valuation.  Many  special  provisions  apply  to  railways, 
gas  and  electric  companies,  telegraph  and  telephone  companies, 
drainage  companies,  etc.  Any  corporation  created  under  this  act 
may  [§135]  guaranty,  purchase,  hold,  sell,  assign,  transfer, 
mortgage,  pledge  or  otherwise  dispose  of  shares  of  stock  or 
bonds,  etc.,  of  any  other  corporation  of  this  state  or  any  other 
state  or  country  and  while  owner  of  said  stock  may  exercise  all 
the  rights,  powers  and  privileges  of  ownership,  including  the 
right  to  vote  thereon  [Del.  '01  p.166-67]. 

BUILDING  AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATIONS1 

WILLIAM  W.  THORNTON  LL.  B.  LAW  BUILDING,  INDIANAPOLIS 

There  is  little  that  is  new  in  building  and  loan  association 
legislation  for  the  year  1901.2  In  California  §635  of  the  civil 
code  was  amended  so  as  to  authorize  associations  to  adopt 
bylaws  to  determine  by  lot  the  retirement  of  free  shares, 
changing  the  old  law  that  required  them  to  adopt  bylaws 
regulating    such    election;    also    providing    that    the    holders 

*8ee  also  Comparative  Summary  and  Index,  1001,  no.  1328-41. 
*The  writer  was  unable  to  obtain  copies  of  the  session  laws  for  1001  of 
Arisona  and  Delaware. 
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of  such  shares  "  must  be  paid  the  amount  actually  tptU 
in,   and   the  full  amount  of  the  net  earnings  of   IlioiiflMlr 

of  retirement/'  instead  of,  as  formerly,  "the  fall  jMlNft 
of  earnings  at  the  date  of  last  apportionment  of  yrcttttf 
[Gal.  '01  p.386].  In  Illinois  ['01  p.206]  a  new  aet?peffr 
lates  the  charges  of  receivers  or  custodians  of  hqJMMif 
associations,  limiting  them  to  3#  of  the  funds  handiofcotP 
be  paid  out  of  the  assets,  and  the  further  sum  of  $20  ftr.dff 
for  services  of  an  attorney,  not  to  exceed  $1000  a  year.  ;iHP 
provision  concerning  attorney  fees  does  not  apply  to  agist- 
ments to  pay  such  fees  contained  in  mortgages  or  deeds  of  tiqjrt. 
In  California  ['01  p.268]  the  statute  has  been  so  amended  as  & 
require  the  borrower  to  transfer  at  least  one  share  of  stgek 
as  collateral  security.  In  Michigan  ['01  ch.17]  sales  of  the  turtp 
are  held  as  the  bylaws  direct,  not  less  than  once  a  mq&iki 
to  the  highest  bidder;  or  loaned  in  order  of  application, jNifo 
out  bids.  Loans  to  members  can  not  exceed  the  par  ypluQfit 
their  shares,  secured  by  mortgages  on  real  estate,  not  to  exqesd 
two  thirds  of  its  value,  and  a  transfer  of  shares.  If  the  tyjqi  ii 
made  only  on  the  shares,  the  amount  of  the  loan  can  not  e^cffljl 
90#  of  their  withdrawal  value  at  the  time  of  the  loan^JFfeP 
mortgage  must  be  a  first  lien,  unless  the  association  hold^£^f 
prior  mortgage.  .W|1jn, 

In  New  York  ['01  ch.328]  a  loan  on  the  shares  may  be  ntytf? 
to  the  extent  of  their  withdrawal  value,  less  6£  interest  49  f||I 
fines  that  could  accrue.  The  association  by  the  bylaw*  ,m#J 
refuse  to  make  stock  loans.  If  the  security  tendered  be^lJ^ 
approved,  the  right  to  the  loan  is  forfeited  and  the  borrowep>i* 
charged  with  one  month's  interest  and  premiums  and  all  n^e$k- 
sary  expenses.  All  mortgages  cover  the  loan,  interest^ .#^ 
fines,  although  not  fully  expressed  in  it.  As  in  Michigan  Jj^ 
mortgage  must  be  a  first  lien,  or  the  company  hold  all,, pfjgf 
mortgages  or  liens.  The  association  is  forbidden  to  assigfrjHffl 
mortgage  prior  to  its  last  mortgage,  unless  it  be  firat^jM^jg. 
This  provision  does  not  apply  to  associations  making  loan^gip 
second  mortgages  prior  to  Mar.  1,  1901;  but  such  assp^i^^jogy 
may  continue  to  do  business  as  they  did  prior  to  that  4*Mf>$ 
they  will  the  first  year  invest  15£,  the  second  20jtf,  &odJte|£ 
after  25#  of  their  receipts  applicable  for  loaning  purposes  in 
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£i  securities  as  sayings  banks  may  invest  in,  until  the  funds 
Unvested  amount  to  at  least  25#  of  all  mortgages  and  liens 

+4  ASM 

deriying  such  first  mortgage  or  liens.  An  amount  of  this 
tfti^qual  to  15#  of  all  underlying  mortgages  and  liens  may 

msed  in  cases  of  emergency  to  pay  off  withdrawals.  This 
ftirtty  fund  need  not  exceed  f 500,000.  Second  mortgages  can 
t^be  taken  by  such  associations  on  vacant  or  unproductive 
U  Estate.  The  surplus  not  called  for  by  borrowers  may  be 
Ened  to  members  on  short  personal  security  and  a  pledge  of 
fcfck,  not  to  exceed  90  days,  'at  not  over  6#  interest;  and  if 
tfrfe  still  be  a  surplus,  it  may  be  invested  in  such  securities 
Savings  banks  may  take  ['01  ch.328].  In  this  state  an  asso- 
Itfon  may  buy  in  real  estate  to  save  itself;  and  may  deal  with 
KIT  an  individual,  except  that  it  can  not  exchange  it  for  other 
II'  estate  without  the  approval  of  the  state  bank  commis- 
Miter.  It  can  not  otherwise  purchase  real  estate;  and  if  it 
tempts  it,  the  purchase  is  void,  and  the  officer  consenting  to 
ft?  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

the  accumulations  may  be  withdrawn  on  30  days'  notice  filed 
Htf'the  secretary  at  or  before  a  stated  meeting;  but  the 
lectors  may  waive  the  notice.  The  30  days  begins  to  run 
tafrdate  of  the  stated  meeting.  The  withdrawal  value  is  deter- 
ned  according  to  the  bylaws  as  of  the  date  of  the  last  dis- 
btttion  of  profits  before  the  notice  was  given,  together  with 

tones  paid  since  such  distribution,  and  with  or  without  inter- 
Poti  the  value  of  the  shares  since  the  last  distribution  and 
k>-'bn  dues  thereafter  paid,  less  fines  unpaid  and  a  propor- 
imrte  share  of  any  unadjusted  losses.  Not  more  than  one 
If,- and  when  association  is  indebted  upon  matured  shares,  not 
Jf e  than  one  third  of  the  funds  applicable  to  such  payments 
fat  tie  applied  without  the  consent  of  the  board.  If  there  be 
i%aoiiey  enough  to  pay  off  the  stock,  then  it  must  be  paid  off 
fytie  order  of  notices  filed.  Under  rules,  the  association  may 
fifte  free  shares  at  any  time  after  four  years  from  the  date  of 
«8P1fcsue  by  enforcing  their  withdrawal,  the  shares  withdrawn 
T&  determined  by  lot.  The  holders  are  paid  the  full  value 
'frafr  shares,  less  all  fines  and  their  proportionate  part  of 
yunkfljusted  losses. 

■990^ * 
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In  Michigan  ['01  ch.17]  the  laws  regarding  building  and 
loan  associations  have  been  revised.  The  changes  are  chiefly 
in  minor  details.  The  name  assumed  must  not  be  such  as 
to  cause  the  public  to  confuse  it  with  another  association. 
The  existence  of  the  association  can  not  exceed  30  years. 
At  least  50  shares  must  be  subscribed  for  before  the  articles 
are  filed  with  the  recording  officer.  The  par  value  of  the  stock 
can  not  be  less  than  f  25  nor  more  than  9200,  payable  at  a  rate 
not  to  exceed  |2  a  month.  Advance  payments  may  be  made. 
By  a  two-thirds  vote  of  all  thfe  shares  the  stock  may  be  in- 
creased or  the  articles  of  association  changed.  Upon  30  days' 
notice  a  stockholder  may  withdraw  with  such  interest  or  pro- 
portion of  profits  as  the  bylaws  may  provide,  less  fines  and  pro 
rata  losses.  On  shares  less  than  one  year  old  there  is  deducted 
actual  expenses,  not  to  exceed  50c  per  share.  The  rate  of  inter- 
est or  profits  can  not  exceed  the  net  earnings.  Only  one  half 
of  the  amount  received  during  the  month  can  be  applied  to 
withdrawals  unless  the  directors  order  otherwise.  If  the  with- 
drawals exceed  amount  applicable  to  them,  then  they  are  paid 
off  in  the  order  of  application.  Within  60  days  after  the  death 
of  a  stockholder  his  stock  must  be  paid  off,  but  no  fines  can 
be  charged  that  mature  after  the  holder's  death,  unless  his 
representatives  have  assumed  the  payments  that  would  have 
been  due  if  there  had  been  no  death.  Not  more  than  two  thirds 
of  the  funds  on  hand  is  applicable  to  the  payment  of  matured 
stock,  unless  the  directors  decide  to  draw  on  the  remainder. 
If  a  purchaser  of  a  loan  neglects  to  furnish  acceptable  security 
within  a  month,  he  forfeits  his  loan  and  is  chargeable  with  one 
month's  interest,  the  premium  and  all  expenses  necessarily 
incurred.  If  there  is  a  default  in  making  payments,  after  a 
loan  is  perfected,  for  four  months,  the  directors  may  order  a 
foreclosure,  in  which  event  the  value  of  the  shares  held  by  the 
borrower  and  upon  which  the  loan  is  made  must  be  credited  on 
the  decree  at  the  time  it  is  entered.    A  borrower  may  pay  off 

r 

his  loan  on  30  days'  written  notice;  in  which  event  he  is  charged 
with  the  loan,  all  arrears  of  interest,  premiums  and  fines,  and  is 
credited  with  the  withdrawal  value  of  the  shares  pledged  to 
secure  the  loan.  The  balance,  when  received,  is  in  full  satisfac- 
tion of  the  loan.  If  the  premium  has  been  deducted  from  the  lolft 
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in  a  gross  sum,  and  the  borrower  repays  the  loan  before  the  b«*m*" 
ttpiration  of  the  tenth  year  from  its  date,  credit  is  given  for  as»Mii 
tme  tenth  of  the  premium  paid  for  every  year.  A  loan  may  be  tiomm 
paid  off  with  a  withdrawal  of  the  shares  pledged.  Within  60 
iays  after  the  1st  of  July,  each  association  makes  a  de- 
tailed report  to  the  secretary  of  state,  as  of  June  30,  of  the 
business  it  has  transacted.  Once  a  year  this  officer  makes  a 
fall  and  complete  examination  of  each  association  in  the  state. 
Hfe  is  given  power  to  compel  a  delivery  of  an  association's 
books.  If  it  appears  that  an  association  is  unsound,  or  is  doing 
illegal  business,  he  gives  notice  to  the  board  of  directors;  and 
If  ft  is  not  made  sound,  or  such  practice  is  not  discontinued, 
he  takes  possession  of  its  books  and  assets,  and  if  resisted  the 
attorney  general  assists  him.  An  examiner  is  appointed,  who 
reports  to  the  secretary  of  state,  and  within  the  next  15  days 
he  lays  the  condition  of  the  association  before  the  stockholders, 
irtio  by  a  two-thirds  vote  may  go  into  liquidation  and  elect 
from  one  of  their  number  a  conservator.  The  conservator 
takes  charge  of  the  association's  affairs,  the  resolution  of  dis- 
solution, and  his  name  is  reported  to  the  secretary  of  state,  who 
thereupon  publishes  notice  of  such  resolution.  The  publica- 
tion works  the  dissolution  of  the  corporation.  If  the  share- 
holders refuse  to  go  into  liquidation,  the  attorney  general 
ik/  ■ . 

brings  suit  for  a  receiver.  If  a  stockholder  is  in  arrears  for 
80  days,  the  board  of  directors,  after  notice,  may  declare  a  for- 
feiture of  his  stock;  its  withdrawal  value  is  then  paid  the  share- 
holder;  but  fines,  interest  and  premiums  can  not  be  assessed  to" 

exceed  1$  a  month  on  each  dollar  in  arrears.    Once  a  year  the 

»  .  - « 

gross  earnings  must  be  ascertained,  and  from  this  sum  can  only 
be  deducted  a  sufficient  amount  to  meet  operating  expenses. 
Of  this  balance,  there  is  set  aside  ltf  annually  as  a  reserve  fund, 
until  it  reaches  5#  of  the  outstanding  loans,  at  which  point  it 
jmist  be  maintained  by  annual  appropriations  from  the  earn- 
ings. After  providing  for  the  expenses  and  reserve  fund,  the 
remainder  is  apportioned  among  the  shareholders  as  the  by- 
laws may  direct.  Two  or  more  associations  may  consolidate 
tea  majority  vote  of  the  shareholders  of  each  association  upon 
rich  terms  as  the  directors  may  agree  upon.  Shareholders 
•St  consenting,  to  the  consolidation  are  entitled  to  tYte  V\IV 
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drawal  value  of  their  stock;  and  if  borrowers,  may  havesbA 
yalue  applied  to  their  loans.  At  an  annual  meeting,  or  meet* 
ing  called  for  the  purpose,  an  association  by  a  two-thirds'vofce 
may  go  into  liquidation  and  dissolve.  It  may  sell  its  securittel 
to  other  associations  or  to  individuals,  subject  to  the  vested 
interest  and  rights  of  the  borrowers.  After  adopting  a  resolu- 
tion of  liquidation,  no  more  loans  can  be  made  or  stock  60M. 
The  secretary  of  state  makes  an  annual  report  concerning  build* 
ing  associations. 

In  Missouri  an  act  ['01  p.93]  prohibits  the  transfer  of  fundi 
from  one  series  to  another,  in  order  to  mature  the  latter!  Thfc 
bylaws  may  permit  interest  not  to  exceed  8#,  to  be  paid  oi 
money  paid  in  advance.  When  an  unpledged  share  reaches 
maturity,  payments  cease  and  the  holder  receives  its  maturing 
value  and  interest  from  date  of  maturity  at  not  over  8f.    Not 

T 

more  than  one  half  of  the  funds  in  the  treasury  is  applicable 
to  withdrawals  unless  the  directors  consent.  Unpledged  share! 
may  be  retired,  under  rules,  at  any  time;  and  after  three  year! 
from  issue  instalment  shares  may  be  retired,  holders  receiving 
full  value  less  fines  and  their  share  of  the  losses.  Borrower!, 
in  addition  to  dues,  pay  stated  interest;  and  in  associations  in 
which  premiums  are  paid  in  instalments,  they  make  the  period- 
ical payment  of  premiums  agreed  upon  until  the  shares  reach 
their  ultimate  value,  when  they  are  deducted  from  the  loan  and 
the  latter  canceled.  The  bylaws  may  provide  that  free  shares 
■hall  not  receive  more  than  their  face  value,  less  the  average 
premium  paid  by  the  borrowers  up  to  date.  When  shares  hate 
reached  their  ultimate  value,  that  fact  must  be  reported  to  the 
superintendent  of  building  and  loan  associations,  and  no  stock 
shall  be  matured  or  money  paid  thereon  without  his  consent 
and  approval.  If  it  appear  that  an  association  is  insolvent,  or 
is  doing  a  fraudulent  business,  notice  is  given  by  the  state 
supervising  officer  to  the  officers  of  the  association;  and  if  the 
association  is  not  made  solvent  or  does  not  cease  such  practices 
within  CO  days,  the  supervisor  may  bring  suit  to  enjoin  fetfch 
practice,  and,  if  necessary,  to  secure  the  appointment  ofc  * 
receiver.  An  association  can  not  cease  to  do  business  until  all 
its  stock  matures  unless  all  the  stockholders  consent  thereto 
All  associations  in  process  of  liquidation  are  put  in  the  chargfe 
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[#*&  state  supervisor.    An  association  can  not  make  a  volun-  Bniidi»* 

Ana  lo&n 

g[rassignment.  If  it  be  in  a  failing  condition  the  officers  of  assooi*- 
5  .association  mnst  place  it  in  the  hands  of  the  state  super-  Uon" 
mr>  If  an  assignment  be  attempted  the  state  supervisor  at 
9*  takes  charge  of  the  association ;  and  if  he  thinks  after  an 
mnination  that  it  is  solvent  and  can  be  placed  in  a  condition 
.ceassume  business  to  the  benefit  and  profit  of  its  creditors 
4  stockholders,  he  must  proceed  to  conduct  and  manage  its 
isiness.  If  it  is  insolvent  and  can  not  resume  business  proflt- 
ij9  he  must  bring  suit  to  have  himself  appointed  receiver, 
4  proceed  to  wind  it  up.  His  fees  can  not  exceed  5#  of  the 
sets. 

|n  North  Dakota  ['01  ch.46]  the  state  examiner  must  examine 
ph.  association  twice  a  year,  but  may  examine  them  as  often 
^he  sees  fit.  He  has  supervision  over  foreign  associations. 
p.  lees  for  examination  are  fixed  by  statute.  In  Tennessee 
tV.eh.44]  all  associations  within  30  days  after  January  1  and 
[ly  1  must  publish  in  a  newspaper  of  the  counties  where  they 
£,  jcespectively  located  a  financial  statement,  according  to  a 
Bn  prescribed  by  the  state  controller. 

Ul  Michigan  and  Pennsylvania  new  statutes  have  been  enacted 
jfcerning  the  right  of  foreign  associations  to  do  business  in 
$  state  [Mich.  '01  ch.18;  Pa.  '01  ch.124].  These  statutes  are 
^considerable  length,  and  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  full  r£sum6 
^.them  here.  Each  state  requires  a  deposit  of  $100,000  of 
tmrities  for  the  benefit  of  the  stockholders  and  creditors 
jtbin  the  state  before  the  association  can  do  business.  The 
fds  of  securities  are  prescribed.  Securities  for  those  on 
$gsit  may  be  substituted.  To  secure  a  certificate  to  do  busi- 
a^,  associations  must  file  with  a  designated  officer  of  the 
ate  a  sworn  statement  of  its  financial  condition,  a  certified 
|gy  of  its  charter  or  articles  of  association,  and  sworn  copies 
[its  .bylaws,  and  in  Michigan  of  all  printed  matter  issued  by 
lj-irIn  Michigan  the  securities  are  deposited  with  the  secre- 
cy of  state;  in  Pennsylvania  with  a  trust  company.  In  both 
l^eq  agreements  must  be  filed  with  the  secretary  of  state  for 
Vjfice  of  process  upon  that  officer,  or  upon  a  person  designated, 
9fW&3  against  the  association  brought  within  the  state.  If 
Jp^gment  be  obtained  against  an  association  in  Michigan,  t\i^ 
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cc  state  treasurer,  upon  the  order  of  the  secretary  of  state,  Bella 
enough  of  the  securities  on  hand  to  satisfy  it,  after  3Q  -days' 
notice  to  the  association.  On  May  1  each  year  an  association 
in  Pennsylvania  pays  a  license  fee  of  f  100.  In  Michigan  such 
associations  are  examined  yearly  by  the  secretary  of  state  or 
state  examiner,  who  may  revoke  an  association's  authority  to 
do  business,  if  it  does  not  conduct  its  business  according  to 
law,  or  is  financially  unsound,  or  refuses  to  be  examined. 
Notice  of  the  revocation  of  authority  is  given  to  the  home 
office  and  is  also  published  in  a  newspaper  of  the  state.  In 
Pennsylvania,  in  case  of  insolvency  or  fraudulent  practice  the 
state  commissioner  reports  that  fact  to  the  attorney  general* 
who  applies  to  the  Common  Pleas  Court  of  Dauphin  county,  or 
to  the  judge  in  vacation,  for  an  order  to  show  cause  why  its 
authority  should  not  be  revoked.  If  the  association  is  insol* 
vent,  or  is  doing  a  fraudulent  business,  its  certificate  to  do  busi- 
ness is  revoked;  if  doing  an  illegal  but  not  fraudulent  business- 
such  certificate  may  be  revoked.  In  case  of  revocation  of 
authority  the  commissioner  revokes  the  authority  of  all  the: 
association's  agents  to  do  business.  In  both  states  penalties 
are  provided  where  an  association  or  its  agents  attempt  to 
transact  business  without  authority. 

r 

INSURANCE i 

FRANCIS      HENDRICKS,      NEW      YORK      STATE      SUPERINTENDENT     OF 

INSURANCE 

There  were  168  laws  passed  in  the  various  states  in  1901 
relating  to  insurance  matters.  Of  this  number  less  than  a 
score  were  of  special  moment,  a  large  percentage  of  then 
being  either  unimportant  amendments  of  the  various  insurance 
codes  of  the  states  or  the  adoption  by  some  of  the  states  of  the 
settled  practice  of  others.  In  the  domain  of  fire  insurance  the 
new  legislation  was  limited  and  unimportant.  Indiana  ['01  db 
253]  amended  her  code  by  prohibiting  the  issue  of  any  fire  insur- 
ance policy  containing  any  clause  requiring  the  insured  to 
maintain  a  larger  amount  of  insurance  than  that  expressed  il 
the  policy,  or  making  the  insured  liable  as  a  coinsurer  with,  the  • 
company  issuing  the  policy,  except  it  may  be  optional  to  accept 

1See  also  Comparative  Summary  and  Index,  1901,  no.  4254-421.  >JI>" 
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a  policy  containing  a  coinsurance  clause  when  a  reduction  in  Ini 
the  rate  is  the  consideration  named. 

In  New  York  ['01  ch.  513]  the  law  relating  to  the  standard 
Hre  insurance  policy  was  amended  by  requiring  that  the  printed 
form  of  policy  with  permissible  riders,  heretofore  filed  with  the 
secretary  of  state,  shall  be  filed  with  the  superintendent  of 
insurance,  which  form  and  riders,  together  with  such  provisions, 
agreements  or  conditions  as  may  be  filed  by  the  New  York 
Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  previous  to  Dec.  31,  1901,  with  the 
superintendent  of  insurance  and  approved  by  him,  shall  be  the 
standard  fire  insurance  policy  of  the  state.  No  other  form  of 
policy  may  be  issued  by  any  fire  insurance  company,  nor  may  any 
other  riders  be  attached  to  any  policy.  Tennessee  ['01  ch.141] 
passed  a  law  providing  a  penalty  of  25#  additional  when  any 
insurance  company  does  not  pay  a  loss  within  60  days.  A 
clause  is  added  which  makes  the  policy  holder  pay  25#  of  the 
claim  if  suit  against  the  company  is  not  brought  in  good  faith. 

An  amendment  to  the  Colorado  law  provides  that  any  foreign 
life  or  assessment  company  which  contests  any  claim  for  insur- 
ance and  has  judgment  entered  against  it  shall  be  taxed  for  « 
costs  and  an  attorney's  fee  for  the  successful  party,  and  when 
verdict  of  the  jury  or  the  court  shall  find  that  the  defense  was 
frivolous  or  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  delay,  25#  of  the 
amount  secured  shall  be  added  to  the  judgment  [Col.  '01  ch.54]. 

Nearly  all  the  important  changes  in  the  laws  relate  to  the 
various  forms  of  life  insurance,  and  particularly  to  assessment 
and  fraternal  insurance,  the  legislation  showing  the  tendency 
toward  safeguarding  this  class  of  insurance.  Georgia  ['01  p.47] 
has  a  new  law  which  provides  that  assessment  companies 
shall  deposit  securities  with  the  state  treasurer  to  an  amount 
equal  to  the  largest  sum  authorized  on  one  life,  and  flOOO 
annually  for  each  f  1,000,000  of  insurance  in  force  until  the  sum 
deposited  reaches  |100,000.  Georgia,  Tennessee  and  Indiana 
[Oa.  '01  p.71;  Tenn.  '01  ch.113;  Ind.  '01  ch.141]  have  provided 
by  amendments  for  minimum  assessment  rates  for  all  fraternal 
assessment  associations  hereafter  organized  or  admitted,  the 
rates  being  based  on  approved  mortality  tables.  New  York 
and  Georgia  [N.  Y.  '01  ch.722;  Ga.  '01  p.74]  passed  laws  provid- 
ing for  the  reincorporation  of  assessment  life  insurance  corpo- 
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A      rations,  enabling  them  to  do  a  general  life  insurance  bnaifltfNt  l 
In  both  amendments  the  law  provides  for  the  maintenance-*! 
reserves  on  the  insurance  in  force,  by  requiring  a  valuation  rf 
all  policies  on  the  basis  of  renewable  term  insurance  at  attaiittt 
age.  *;•••■! 

New  York  ['01  ch.346]  amended  its  law  relating  to  life^cwh 
tracts  by  providing  for  two  minimum  standards  of  valuation 
All  policies  issued  prior  to  Jan.  1,  1901,  are  to  be  valued  in  tiki 
combined  experience  table  of  mortality,  with  interest  at  # 
yearly,  unless  the  company  chooses  another  standard  giving! 
equal  or  higher  reserve.  On  all  policies  issued  after  Jsb^4 
1901,  contracts  shall  be  valued  on  the  American  expertant 
table  of  mortality,  with  interest  at  3£#  yearly,  unless  the  f»M 
pany  chooses  another  standard  giving  results  equal  to-  0 
greater  than  such  standard.  Under  the  old  law  the  compart* 
generally  used  the  combined  4#  valuation  experience  table* 
The  new  law  fixes  3££  as  the  minimum  for  all  new  contract* 
Another  amendment  to  the  insurance  code  of  New  Yorttjrt 
vides  for  the  valuation  of  health  policies  on  the  net  premtaft 
,  basis  according  to  the  British  Friendly  society  tables,  with 
interest  at  m  [N.  Y.  '01  ch.635].  The  superintendent  of  imoft 
ance  may  in  his  discretion  vary  the  standard  in  particular  cage*  i 
and  may  require  additional  reserves  because  of  hazardous  oeeih  ' 
pations  or  insufficient  net  premiums. 

RAILROAD  ACCIDENTS1 

EDWARD  A.  MOSELEY,  SECRETARY  INTERSTATE  OOMMBRCB    ' 

COMMISSION 

The  only  legislation  by  Congress  in  1901  which  has  dirtfct 
reference  to  transportation  was  an  "  Act  requiring  commdQ 
carriers  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  to  make  full  reports  fA 
all  accidents  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,"  approrfci 
Mar.  3,  1901. 

The  commission,  after  conference  with  railway  officials  and 
officers  of  various  organizations  of  railroad  employees,  adopted 

a  form  of  report  and  notified  the  railroad  companies  on  June  B 

■ ■■■■.  n — rrrr 

1  For  summaries  of  all  state  legislation  relating  to  transportation  apd 

communication  see  Comparative  Summary  and  Index,  1901,  no.  4422-652? 
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•c  ttiake  the  reports  required  by  the  law,  beginning  with  the  **!!»•«• 
Iftofttli  of  July,  the  first  month  of  the  current  fiscal  year.    The 
bemmission  intends  to  tabulate  and  collate  the  information  con- 
tained in  the  reports  and  to  issue  bulletins  showing  the  principal 
bets. 

-fc-By  the  terms  of  the  act  the  scope  of  the  reports  is  strictly 
United;  yet  it  is  evident  that  the  purpose  of  Congress  was  to 
the  fullest  possible  information  concerning  the  cause  or 
of  every  accident  reported;  and  in  view  of  the  existence 
•at  federal  statutes  dealing  particularly  with  couplers,  power 
|takes  and  grab  irons  or  hand-holds,  accidents  in  which  these 
dfteils  figure,  either  as  main  causes  or  otherwise,  may  be  said 
tfc  merit  special  attention.    The  primary  object  of  the  statute 
A  obviously,  to  promote  the  safety  of  passengers  and  of  rail- 
cJNMl .employees;  and  this  object  is  to  be  accomplished,  so  far  as 
little  records  can  accomplish  it,  by  making  the  most  instructive 
JBbibit  possible  of  those  accidents  which  are  preventable.    Ex- 
perience has  shown  that  some  classes  of  accidents,  including 
MWy  personal  casualties  in  which  the  person  injured  is  himself 
dUftfiy  at  fault,  occur  in  such  uniform  percentages,  year  after 
jtttr»  in  proportion  to  the  total  number  of  persons  employed  (or, 
jftlhe  case  of  passengers,  to  the  total  number  transported),  that 
Itajr  may  be  looked  upon  as  unavoidable.    These,  under  the  act, 
are  now  reported  to  the  commission  in  large  numbers;  yet  it  is 
not  apparent  that  any  useful  purpose  would  be  served  by  pub- 
lishing the  details  of  cases  of  this  kind,  as  is  attempted  by  some 
public  authorities. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  many  of  the  injuries, 
fifty}  and  nonfatal,  which  happen  to  railroad  employees,  and 
,lbi$*,  when  looked  at  in  a  mass,  as  presented  statistically  in  an 
fttmual  report,  appear  unavoidable,  are  nevertheless  in  some 
ffeC$$  preventable  by  care;  and  it  is  the  intention  of  the  coin- 
mission  to  present  such  lessons  as  may  appear  to  be  deducible 
ftgpi^he  reports  it  receives.  The  purpose  of  the  law,  as  directed 
jte}fi&  prevention  of  loss  of  life  or  limb,  or  to  saving  property, 
tf&jipt  be  said  to  contemplate  only  the  railroad  manager  and 
tiie  inventor  of  safety  appliances;  the  result  should  also  afford 
iSe£pl  lessons  for  the  trainmen  and  other  workers.  Employees 
should  be  aided  both  to  care  better  for  their  own  bodily  safety 
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and  to  care  more  intelligently  for  their  employers'  property 
which  latter  duty  includes  care  for  the  safety  of  pusengtifii'0 

The  purpose  of  the  act  being  general,  and  purely  remedial, 
commission  will  compile  and  present  these  accident  stat 
wholly  without  regard  to  the  name  of  the  company  on  wl 
premises  any  particular  accident  may  occur,  or  on  whose 
or  employees  the  responsibility  for  an  accident  may  rest}! 
the  commission  has  taken  ample  precautions  to  insure  that 
reports  received  from  the  various  carriers  shall  not  be  used  for] 
the  benefit  of  private  interests.  None  of  the  information  coi-j 
tained  in  the  monthly  reports  and  on  file  in  the  office  of  the] 
commission  will  be  divulged  except  through  the  formal 
of  the  commission.  By  this  means  the  facts  gathered  under  tfck  j 
law  can  not  be  made  the  basis  for  unjustifiable  suits  for 
against  the  companies  or  for  misstatements  in  the  public  printed 

The  method  contemplated  by  this  law  is  doubtless  the  Inst] 
that  could  be  devised,  unless  the  commission  should  follovj 
England's  example  and  employ  inspectors  to  make  persoritf- 
investigations  of  accidents,  for  which  a  large  body  of  met, 
peculiarly  well  qualified,  would  be  required  to  cover  the  whole 
-country.  The  only  record  of  railroad  accidents  hitherto 
made  which  makes  any  pretense  of  covering  the  whole  d 
the  United  States  has  been  kept  by  the  Railroad  Gazette  sal 
published  monthly.  This  is,  of  course,  entirely  unofficial,  and  il 
avowedly  very  incomplete,  the  facts  being  based  mostly  on  reports 
which  are  found  in  the  daily  newspapers.  Accounts  in  the  -tele- 
graphic dispatches  are  not  only  very  often  inaccurate,  but  alas 
are  frequently  misleading  where  not  actually  untruthful.  The 
method  adopted  by  Congress  and  embodied  in  the  law  secures 
the  desired  information  from  the  men  who  best  know  the  facts 
of  each  case.  The  regulations  prescribed  by  the  commissioi 
include  questions  adapted  to  the  various  kinds  of  accidents*  so 
framed  as  to  provide  for  a  brief  but  clear  account  of  each  case. 
These  questions  ask  of  the  railroads  only  such  information  as  rail- 
road managers  usually,  if  not  universally,  gather  for  the  records 
of  their  own  offices;  so  that  the  clerical  labor  of  filling  up  the 
blanks  is  the  principal  burden  imposed  on  carriers  by  the 
statute. 

The  law  is  defective,  however,  in  that   the  monthly  reports 
required  under  it  are  limited  "to  &ec\«te\i\fc  to  feTO^Ys^^&fe  and  pas- 
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aengers,  and  do  not  include  the  large  number  of  casualties  to  *«•*•«* 
other  persons  resulting  from  railway  accidents.  The  latter  are 
covered,  or  are  intended  to  be,  by  the  annual  reports  to  the  com- 
ariasion  under  the  20th  section  of  the  act  to  regulate  commerce. 
Jlut  it  is  believed  that  reports  under  the  recent  law  should 
embrace  all  railway  accidents  resulting  in  death  or  personal 
tatfury.  This  subject  could  then  be  omitted  from  the  annual 
reports  filed  under  the  act  to  regulate  commerce. 

MECHANICS  LIENS1 

LOUIS  BOISOT  LL.B.  444  N.  CLARK  ST.  CHICAGO 

The  only  state  that  has  during  the  year  adopted  a  complete 
mechanics  lien  law  is  Pennsylvania  ['01  ch.240].  This  is  an 
act  of  61  sections,  beginning  with  definition  of  the  terms  used 
therein,  and  containing  full  provision  as  to  the  creation  and 
fenHorcement  of  mechanics  liens,  "it  being  intended  that  thia 
act  shall  furnish  a  complete  and  exclusive  system  in  itself." 
The  need  of  such  a  codification  of  the  Pennsylvania  laws  on 
this  subject  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  until  the  enactment  of 
this  statute  the  legislation  in  Pennsylvania  regarding  mechan- 
ics liens  was  scattered  throughout  the  special  laws  of  that 
State  from  1806  to  1897.  No  less  than  109  different  acts  are 
repealed  to  make  room  for  this  new  code.  Many  of  these  acts 
were  of  the  antiquated  and  now  nearly  obsolete  type  of  laws 
applicable  only  to  one  or  two  counties  or  ewren  to  a  single  city. 

The  year's  legislation  in  other  states  is  merely  amendatory, 
the  changes  made  being  generally  in  favor  of  the  lienor.  Thus 
Maine  ['01  ch.166]  has  given  a  lien  on  wharves  and  piers  for 
labor  or  material  used  in  their  construction  or  repair;  Delaware 
P01  ch.208]  has  given  mechanics  and  materialmen  who  furnish 
labor  or  materials  for  constructing  or  repairing  a  vessel  in  her 
home  port  a  lien  similar  to  that  given  by  the  maritime  law  for 
such  services  in  a  foreign  port;  and  California  ['01  ch.108]  has 
given  laundrymen  a  lien  on  clothing  washed  by  them.  The 
right  to  mechanics  lien  has  been  extended  in  North  Dakota 
['01  ch.101]  to  improvements  erected  on  government  land,  in  Mis- 
iouri  ['01  p.206]  to  "  license  interest "  in  land,  and  in  North 
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leekuici  Carolina  ['01  ch.  617]  to  land  of  married  women.    In  North 

leas 

Dakota  ['01  ch.181]  seed  grain  liens  are  now  allowed  on  lands 
"  contracted  to  be  purchased."  The  time  within  which  notices 
of  various  liens  may  be  filed  has  been  extended  in  certain  cases 
in  Montana,  North  Dakota,  Michigan  and  Nebraska  [Moo.  '01 
p.162;  N.  D.  '01  ch.87;  Mich.  '01  ch.126;  Neb.  '01  ch.4]. 

In  a  few  cases  legislation  restricting  or  limiting  liens  his 
been  passed.  Thus  North  Dakota  ['01  ch.118]  now  limits  lieiw 
on  the  future  earnings  of  men,  animals  or  machinery  to  SO^of 
their  gross  earnings;  South  Dakota  ['01  ch.174]  provides  that 
liens  for  threshing  grain  shall  not  apply  as  against  innocent 
buyers  unless  filed  within  10  days;  and  Minnesota  ['01  ch.293] 
requires  5  days'  demand  in  order  to  claim  a  labor  lien  on  lumber, 

By  way  of  enforcing  liens  New  Jersey  ['01  ch.  127,  128]  haf 
given  dyers  and  silk  finishers  a  right  to  sell  goods  held  under 
lien;  while  Washington  ['01  ch.75]  has  provided  a  method  at 
enforcing  stevedores  liens  on  vessels;  and  Minnesota  ['01 
<sh.228]  has  done  the  same  for  horseshoers  liens  on  animals  shod. 

One  mechanics  lien  provision  has  been  declared  unconstitu- 
tional, the  section  of  the  California  code  of  civil  procedure 
requiring  contractors  to  file  bonds  with  their  contracts*  -Wi 
curious  provision  declared  that  unless  the  contractor  filed  with 
his  contract  a  bond  for  the  payment  to  laborers  and  material- 
men of  the  value  of  their  labor  and  material  the  owner  and 
contractor  should  be  jointly  liable  therefor.  The  conrt  held 
that  the  penalty  fell  only  on  the  owner,  since  under  the  'com- 
mon law  the  contractor  would  be  liable  in  any  event,  and  theifr 
fore  the  law  amounted  to  a  requirement  that  the  owner  should 
be  liable  for  the  debt  of  the  contractor  even  in  excess  of  the 
price  named  in  his  contract.  The  act  was  therefore  held  uncon- 
stitutional as  taking  property  without  due  process  of  law 
[Gibbs  v.  Tally  65  P.  970] . 

It  is  a  curious  coincidence  that  a  provision  something  like  the 
California  law  above  cited  has  just  been  adopted  in  North 
Dakota  ['01  ch.133].  But  some  differences  in  the  provisions  of 
the  North  Dakota  statute,  particularly  the  fact  that  the  act  iM 
limited  to  contracts  for  public  buildings,  so  differentiate  it  ftmr 
the  California  act  that  is  is  probably  exempt  from  the  constitu- 
tional objection  which  nullified  the  California  statute. 
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o/  MORTGAGES1 

^Altt>    A.    JONES    LL.B.    JUDGE    MASSAOHUSETT8    COURT    OF    LAND 
r^>  EBGISTRATION 

Fhe  legislation  of  the  year  1901  upon  the  subject  of  mortgages 
ntft  specially  important.  The  larger  part  of  the  enactments 
regard  to  mortgages  of  real  property  relate  in  some  way  to 
&  satisfaction  and  discharge  of  record  of  such  mortgages,  and 
e  generally  amendments  of  existing  laws,  making  them  more 
feient  and  stringent. 

In  two  states  there  are  enactments  of  somewhat  doubtful 
p&diency  authorizing  the  discharge  of  mortgages  held  by  cor- 
onations by  certain  officers;  as  in  Delaware  ['01  ch.205]  by  the 
rporation's  attorney;  and  in  Indiana  ['Olch.187]  by  the  presi- 
•nt^  Vice-president  or  cashier  of  a  bank,  or  the  president,  vice- 
etident,  general  manager  or  secretary  of  other  corporations. 
would  seem  to  be  a  much  safer  course  to  allow  the  corpora- 
Mis  themselves  to  authorize  by  vote  or  bylaw  such  officers  or 
;ents  as  they  might  designate. 

In  Alabama  ['01  p.39]  on  a  trial  of  right  of  property  the 
Aintiff  may  pay  a  mortgage  upon  it  within  10  days  from  the 
tafe  the  amount  is  determined ;  and  in  Oklahoma  a  creditor  upon 
^failure  of  his  attachment  or  execution  may  be  subrogated 
;fhfe  rights  of  a  mortgagee  of  the  property. 
Of  the  statutes  relating  to  chattel  mortgages  several  relating 
*the  destruction  or  disposal  of  the  property  mortgaged  and 
lating  to  the  removal  of  it  are  similar  to  statutes  generally 
listing  in  other  states. 

A* novel  enactment  in  South  Carolina  that  the  description  of 
£  property  must  be  in  writing  or  typewriting,  and  is  invalid 
printed,  can  be  justified  only  by  some  peculiar  custom  prevail- 
g  ik  that  state  ['01ch.422].  The  same  remark  is  applicable 
a  statute  of  Tennessee  making  it  a  misdemeanor  to  haul  on 
e  state  highway  during  the  night  unbaled  cotton  on  which 
erg  is  a  mortgage  or  lien  ['01  ch.3]. 

IarKansas  title  notes  or  evidences  of  conditional  sales  are  to 

recorded  as  chattel  mortgages   ['Olch.396].    In  Minnesota 

d  Utah  [Minn.'0lch.l46;  U.  '01  ch.93]  there  are  statutes  of 


'  "-'  also  Comparative  Summary  and  Index,  1901,  no.  1934-65. 
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much  importance  to  mortgagees  of  personal  property  in  regard 
to  the  continuance  of  the  mortgage  lien,  which  in  the  last  named 
state  expires  in  one  year  unless  a  renewal  affidavit  is  filed  within 
30  days  thereafter. 

CIVIL  PROCEDURE1 

JAMES   DEWITT  ANDREWS,   CHICAGO  "' 

The  summary  of  legislation  pertaining  to  procedure  discloses'] 
few  measures  which  can  be  termed  of  general  importance  in 
the  sense  that  they  indicate  a  tendency  or  inaugurate  a  reform.  1 
A  provision   similar  to  that  in  Arkansas   ['01  ch.23]    provide j 
ing  for  service  on  nonresident  corporations  should  be  made1 
in  every  state.     The  provision  for  mailing  legal  notices  by  re^i 
gistered  letter  only  as  in  North  Dakota  ['01  ch.194]  is  a  wise 
measure,  well  calculated  to  prevent  fraud.    In  the  domain  or 
pleading  proper  there  is  not  a  single  provision,  nor  are  any 
the  provisions  relating  to  subjects  collateral  to  pleadings,  bucK* 
as  amendments,  verifications,  bills  of  particulars,  of  any  general 
importance. 

The  law  of  Alabama  ['01  p.37]  allowing  the  bringing  of 
actions  under  certain  circumstances  on  Sunday  is  a  distinct 
advance  and  the  subject  is  one  of  general  interest.  While  ' 
nothing  should  be  done  to  detract  from  the  character  of  the  '\ 
Christian  Sabbath  the  ancient  maxim  of  dies  non  should  not 
be  carried  to  the  extent  of  staying  the  hand  of  justice  where 
acts  of  fraud  are  being  perpetrated.  The  courts  of  equity  do 
not  hesitate  to  act  on  Sunday  where  the  necessity  is  shown, 
and  on  a  parity  of  reasoning  the  law  courts  should  act  in 
proper  cases. 

Interstate  comity  is  well  observed  and  the  interests  of 
suitors  subserved  by  the  law  of  Arkansas  which  provides  that 
the  courts  take  judicial  knowledge  of  statutes  of  sister  states. 
It  is  a  practical  rule  saving  much  trouble  and  expense  and 
should  be  uniformly  adopted. 

The  trial  by  jury  furnishes  the  most  important  movements 
and  shows  the  growing  tendency  to  do  away  with  the  require- 
ment of  unanimity,  and  although  the  Colorado  statute  is  held 
unconstitutional,  the  efforts  will  no  doubt  be  successful.  It  may 
be  suggested  that  conservatism  in  the  reform  of  so  ancient  and 
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venerable  an  institution  as  the  jury  would  be  exhibited  by  first  Clvil 

procedure 

allowing  a  verdict  by  11,  and  if  that  prevented  bribery  to  a 
degree  and  brought  out  no  other  objectionable  circumstance 
the  Legislature  could  allow  a  verdict  by  10,  and  so  on.  It  is 
highly  probable  that  in  many  cases  the  two  men  are  right  while 
it  is  seldom  possible  to  bribe  more  than  two. 

Missouri  ['01  p.140]  has  wisely  required  the  judge  to  instruct 
the  jury  whether  requested  or  not.  No  more  efficacious 
Jaw  for  the  prevention  of  mistrials  and  the  attainment  of 
justice  can  be  made  than  that  embodied  in  the  Montana 
law  ['01  p.174]  requiring  the  court  to  charge  the  jury  be- 
fore the  argument  of  counsel  and  permitting  the  argument 
of  the  instructions  before  they  are  given.  The  writer  ob- 
served the  workings  of  this  practice  in  the  trial  of  Mrs 
Bonine  in  the  District  of  Columbia  court,  and  it  was  apparent 
that  many  dangerous  points  were  eliminated  by  the  discussion. 
Such  a  practice  is  no  doubt  within  the  discretion  of  the  trial 
courts  and  it  is  worthy  of  general  adoption. 

Appellate  practice  receives  attention  on  some  important 
points,  notably  in  the  California  law  ['01  ch.69]  allowing 
appeals  from  orders  before  the  cause  is  finally  disposed  of. 

The  Michigan  law  ['01  ch.52]  that  exception  need  not  be 
taken  to  the  charge  to  the  jury  or  refusal  to  charge  is  an 
improvement  under  the  ordinary  practice  but  would  be  unne- 
cessary were  the  practice  adopted  of  settling  the  charge  in 
advance  of  argument  or  arguing  the  charge  before  it  was  given. 
The  Minnesota  law  ['01  ch.113]  that  no  exception  need 
appear  ip  the  record  other  than  as  made  in  the  motion  for  new 
trial  is  less  clearly  wise.  It  may  save  an  unskilful  lawyer  and 
consequently  his  client  from  the  blunder  of  failing  to  see  the 
point  at  the  proper  time,  but  the  apparent  waiver  of  technical 
matter  by  the  consent  involved  in  failure  to  object  and  except, 
md  a  subsequent  raising  of  the  point,  will  often  work  an  injury 
inder  this  law. 

The  Utah  statute  which  provides  that  questions  of  fact  in 
findings  in  equity  cases  and  of  errors  in  law  cases  are  before 
the  review  court  without  a  motion  for  new  trial  can  hardly  be 
laid  to  be  a  desirable  reform  [U.  '01  ch.27].  The  trial  court 
thou  Id  be  given  an  opportunity  to  correct  the  error  before  an 
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appeal  is  allowed.    (New  trial  motions  are  not  knoig* 
nary  chancery  practice.)  v^dct 

In  the  interest  of  an  efficient  and  uniform  pro< 
measures  may  be  recommended :  ~4  i*c7 . 

1  In  every  case  where  the  remedy  is  misconceived* 
should  be  allowed  to  change  the  statement  of  his 
action,  i.  e.  his  pleadings,  so  long  as  he  adheres  to  th* 
of  the  same  claim  arising  out  of  the  same  transaction 
the  original  pleadings,  and  this  even  though  there  is  a 
change  in  the  cause  of  action  (or  ground  of  action)  as 
in  the  pleading  and  the  statute  of  limitations  has  run* 
the  misconception  consists  in  a  mistake  in  choosing:  ai 
action  instead  of  an  equity  suit  or  vice  versa,  the  court 
allow  the  transformation  of  the  suit  on  payment  of 
of  course  the  doctrine  of  election  of  remedies  1b  involved^Ipi 
cases  an  election  once  made  should  bind.  ,  +[T 

2  In  all  equity  cases  having  the  recovery  of  moneys 
real  object,  e.  g.  creditors  suits  and  accounting  bills,  an 
ment,   garnishee  process   or  sequestering  process  standi 
allowed  as  in  suits  at  law.  -  :»» 

CRIMES  AND  PUNISHMENTS*  '.'"'! 

SAMUEL  J.  BARROWS,  UNITED  STATES  COMMISSIONER  INTBBNATIf 

PRISON  COMMISSION  a 

In  reviewing  entries  under  this  title  in  the  Summary  qf  Iff 
lotion  for  1901  it  is  necessary  to  prevent  misunderstanding  I 
to  the  scope  of  this  review.  To  the  penologist  the  title  ."Qfj* 
and  Punishments "  suggests  the  whole  range  of  offenses 
which  penalties  are  attached  by  law.  While  the  term  u  crisps 
suggests  offenses  classed  legally  as  of  a  more  serious  .gqii 
sueh  as  are  generally  denoted  by  the  term  "  felonies,"  tbe  w< 
"  punishments "  suggests  the  whole  range  of  minor  often 
denoted  uenerallv  bv  the  term  %%  misdemeanors,"  and.  i* 
broadest  application  it  would  include  all  penalties  sag:  i 
feitures.  The  distinction  between  civil  and  criminal  1 
always  sufficiently  vague,  almost  disappears  in  Amerigujp 
tory  legislation.  The  old  assumption  that  there  cai^gjg}! 
without  a  penalty  has  much  influence  in  our  m°denfj^g|(W)^ 

'See  also  Comparative  Summary  and  Index,  1901,  no. 
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*ange  of  penalties  is  very  great  and  covers  almost  every  Crin 

and 

subject.    To  the  practical  legislator,  as  well  as  to  the  student  !■*■ 

Mtff  ^comparative  legislation,  the  bulletin  prepared  by  the  New 

York  State  Library  is  mainly  valuable  because  of  the  thorough 

'  Abd  excellent  classification  by  subjects  of  the  whole  body  of 

'  legislation  for  any  one  year.    To  these  it  is  more  important  to 

'•  ^bfrew  the  nature  of  the  new  law  than  to  consider  the  penalty 

*  ^  attached  to  it.  The  penologist,  on  the  other  hand,  is  concerned 
i%  feet-  only  with  the  nature  of  the  law  but  with  the  penalties 
■»'  -affixed;  for  every  penalty  is  in  some  way  an  indication  of  the 
"'degree  of  importance  attached  to  the  fulfilment  or  observance 
*V«f  the  law.  A  comparison  of  the  different  penalties  attached 
'»■■  t&  the  same  well  defined  offense  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 

*  fry  furnishes  a  barometer  of  social  sentiment  and  shows  the 
tendencies  and  direction  of  penal  law. 

The  subject  of  "  Crimes  and  Punishments  "  comprises  but  six 

n ;  pages  in  the  entire  bulletin,  and  I  must  repeat  here  the  warn- 

k*tag  to  the  reader  given  in  the  cross  reference  under  the  title, 

'  that  various  special  offenses  must  be  sought  under  the  subject 

of  the  law.    While  the  so  called  higher  crimes  against  life  and 

property  are  mostly  included  under  this  title,  there  are  a  great 

number   of  misdemeanors   and   even   felonies   which   are   not 

1    itafehided  in  this  section.    Other  reviewers  will  deal  with  these 

subjects  and  may  perhaps  refer  to  the  penalties  attached.    I 

<*onfine  myself  to  the  laws  grouped  under  this  title  and  to  some 

*  ~<Vffenses  not  treated  by  other  writers  classified  under  "  Order 
,ri:fea  Decency." 

'"'Legislation  during  the  last  year  in  different  states  concerning 

""'Crime  Illustrates  in  an  interesting  way  how  rapidly  public  senti- 

"Tfient  may  develop  and  express  itself  throughout  the  country 

'With  reference  to  some  acute  social  danger.  Lawmakers  are 
'  at  times  extremely  difficult  to  move.     It  requires  petitions, 

hearings,  organized  and  persistent  agitation  to  overcome  legis- 
"'  latifre  indifference  or  inertia;  and  when  a  particular  law  is  part 
*v  ol''feome  general  program  of  reform  the  process  must  be 
Fj*!feffeated  in  state  after  state  until  the  new  law  has  slowly 
B  {ftfied  across  our  statute  books.  Occasionally,  however,  the 
^^WJSSiiive  machinery  of  all   the  states  seems  to  move  suddenly 

and  spontaneously  as  though  the  finger  of  some  authoritative 
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event  had  touched  the  electric  button  and  the  impulse  was  felt 
in  every  legislative  chamber  from  Maine  to  California,  The 
daring  kidnaping  of  a  boy  in  Nebraska,  the  son  of  a  wealthy 
man,  and  his  release  only  after  his  father  had  ransomed  him 
by  leaving  a  large  sum  of  money  at  a  designated  place  aroused 
the  attention  and  indignation  of  the  whole  country,  and  like- 
wise  awakened  not  a  little  alarm. 

The  capture  of  an  American  missionary  in  the  Bulgarian 
mountains  and  her  detention  for  a  ransom  is  an  historic  and 
not  unfamiliar  form  of  brigandage,  but  the  audacity  of  mem 
who  in  the  very  heart  of  a  great  city,  kidnap  a  boy,  and  hold 
him  till  ransomed  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  police,  exceeds 
in  daring  almost  anything  in  the  annals  of  modern  brigandage. 
The  torture  of  early  capitalists  by  various  forms  of  sufferings 
Buch  as  the  drawing  of  teeth,  the  use  of  the  rack  and  the 
thumbscrew,  to  make  them  part  with  their  wealth,  were  tor 
tures  distinctly  physical.  The  refinement  of  modern  cruelty  to 
effect  the  same  end  by  stealing  a  wealthy  man's  child  imposes 
a  torture  which  is  painfully  mental.  The  modern  kidnaper  can 
agonize  a  whole  family  at  once  and  prolong  the  pain  for  days 
and  weeks.  No  crime  more  rapidly  kindles  indignation  than 
one  directed  against  childhood  and  parentage,  a  ruthless  dese- 
cration of  the  home. 

The  kidnaping  of  the  Nebraska  boy  revealed  the  fact  that 
not  only  in  Nebraska,  where  the  crime  was  committed,  but  in 
several  other  states,  there  was  no  definition  of  the  crime  of 
kidnaping  and  no  penalty  attached  to  it.  In  other  states  the 
penalty  fixed,  judged  by  the  varying  and  arbitrary  standards 
of  modern  legislation,  seemed  insufficient  to  match  the  gravity 
of  the  crime.  Without  concerted  action,  but  simply  in  response 
to  newspaper  and  popular  appeal,  the  Legislatures  in  nearly  all 
of  these  states  have  promptly  taken  steps  to  define  the  crime 
and  impose  a  severe  penalty.  The  result  is  that  24  states 
passed  laws  in  the  last  year  relating  to  kidnaping  and 
abduction. 

It  is  noticeable  that  this  legislation  is  characterized  by  the 
severest  penalties.  In  Alabama  ["01  p.145]  the  penalty  is 
death  or  not  under  5  years  imprisonment  in  the  discretion  of 
tho  jury;  in  Arkansas  [%0l  oluUU>]  imprisonment  from  6  to  21 
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jears.  In  California  ['01  ch.83, 106, 155]  the  penal  code  is  modi-  Cplm*» 
fled  so  as  to  provide  life  imprisonment  for  kidnaping,  while  the  uiuaeat 
penalty  for  stealing  a  child,  which  was  formerly  $500  or  1  year 
in  the  county  jail,  has  been  increased  to  20  years  imprison- 
ment in  state  prison.  In  Connecticut  ['01  ch.7]  the  penalty  for 
kidnaping  has  been  increased  from  3  years  and  $ 500  fine  to  not 
over  30  years;  in  Delaware  ['01  ch.212]  it  is  death  or  life 
imprisonment;  in  Indiana  ['01  ch.162]  life  imprisonment;  in 
Maine  ['01  ch.139]  it  has  been  raised  from  5  years  to  not  over 
20;  in  Massachusetts  ['01  ch.428]  the  maximum  has  been  made 
25  years.  In  Georgia  the  age  under  which  detention  of  child 
constitutes  kidnaping  has  been  raised  from  12  to  16  years  and 
the  limit  of  penalty  changed  from  10  to  20  years;  in  Missouri 
[*01  p.133]  death  or  imprisonment  is  imposed  at  option  of  the 
jury.  In  Nebraska  ['01  ch.88-89]  the  penalty  for  kidnaping 
is  imprisonment  for  life;  for  injury  to  person  kidnaped  death 
or  imprisonment  for  life;  for  threat  to  kidnap  imprisonment  from 
1  to  20  years.  In  Nevada  ['01  ch.46]  the  penalty  for  kidnaping 
is  5  to  20  years  (formerly  1  to  10);  in  New  Hampshire  ['01  ch.44] 
5  to  30  years;  in  North  Carolina  ['01  ch.639]  the  maximum  is 
20  years;  in  North  Dakota  ['01  ch.115]  5  to  20  (formerly  1  to 
10);  in  Oklahoma  ['01  ch.13  art.3]  not  over  10  years;  in  Oregon 
['01  p.123]  1  to  25  years  (formerly  6  months  to  10  years)  or 
110,000  fine  (formerly  $5000);  in  Pennsylvania  ['01  ch.33,300] 
life  imprisonment  and  the  maximum  penalty  for  aiding  and  abet- 
ting, |5000,  or  25  years  imprisonment.  In  South  Dakota  ['01 
ch.171]  the  maximum  is  life  imprisonment;  in  Tennessee  ['01 
ch.31]  20  years;  in  Washington  ['01  ch.59]  21  years. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  in  three  states,  Alabama,  Delaware, 
Missouri,  the  death  penalty  may  be  imposed  for  kidnaping,  and 
in  case  of  injury  to  the  person  kidnaped  it  may  be  imposed  in 
Nebraska,  and  in  five  states,  California,  Indiana,  Nebraska, 
Pennsylvania,  and  South  Dakota,  the  maximum  penalty  is  life 
imprisonment.  Imprisonment  may  be  substituted  for  the  death 
penalty  at  the  option  of  the  jury  in  the  states  imposing  it.  In 
other  states  the  maximum  would  amount  to  life  imprisonment  in 
many  cases.  Judging  from  the  history  of  repressive  measures  it 
would  be  hasty  to  conclude  that  these  severe  penalties  constitute 
tody  adequate  defense  against  kidnaping.     More  effectual  deter- 

►  —    ■  '  . 
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TJJJ^  rents  may  be  found  in  a  more  efficient  police  and  detective  ijitpftal 
wmmtm  and  the  capitalist  may  resort  to  bodyguards  for  hi*  ch^ldrfiw  | 
Bnt  the  penalties  quoted  illustrate  the  strength  of  social  indig- 
nation and  serve  notice  upon  criminals  that  society  means  to 
deal  rigorously  with  such  offenses.  The  calculating  criminal  who 
expects  to  make  money  in  this  business  may  be  influenced  by  ttl£  . 
social  indignation  in  counting  the  cost.  -v  ■  ™ 

The  increasing  tendency  in  later  years  to  impose  severer  pentf  ^ 
ties  for  sexual  crimes  is  seen  in  several  states  in  the  raising  tit91 
the  age  of  consent,  which  is  one  illustration  of  the  steady  ptei* 
sure  of  an  organized  reform  movement  in  legislation  largely  ctfJ" 
ducted  by  women. 

In  crimes  against  property  fluctuations  of  opinion  aiid  ne* 
standards  of  valuation  are  illustrated.  In  Arkansas  ['01  chSl] 
the  minimum  penalty  for  horse  stealing  or  receiving  a  stolen  horde 
has  been  reduced  from  5  years  to  1.  In  California  and  Colorado 
[Cal.  '01  ch.126;  Col.  '01  ch.66],  on  the  other  hand,  stealing  a 
bicycle  has  been  made  grand  larceny,  and  in  South  Carolina 
['01  ch.4&6]  the  larceny  of  bicycles  is  made  punishable  as'  the* 
larceny  of  Hve  stock.  In  South  Dakota  ['01  ch.104]  a  marked 
reduction  in  penalty  is  made  in  relation  to  receiving  stolen  prop- 
erty worth  not  over  |20;  the  former  penalty  of  5  years  or  a  fine 
of  $250  is  reduced  to  30  days  and  $100. 

The  humane  sentiment  in  relation  to  animals  finds  expression 
in  several  states.  California,  Michigan,  Utah,  and  Washington1 
impose  penalties  for  docking  horses'  tails,  and  in  Michigan 
importation  of  such  horses  is  forbidden  and  the  registration  of 
docked  horses  is  required. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  the  penologist  to  indicate  in  tliii 
review  the  most  important  changes  in  the  classification  of 
offenses,  such  as  new  felonies  and  new  misdemeanors,  misde- 
meanors raised  to  felonies,  or  felonies  reduced  to  misdemeanors, 
and  to  what  extent  new  offenses  and  penalties  involve  a  depriva- 
tion of  liberty;  but  the  limits  asigned  to  this  review  and  the 
division  of  subjects  adopted  will  not  admit  of  this,  and  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  Summary  and  Index  of  Legislation  for  * 
large  number  of  misdemeanors  and  felonies  not  classified  art' 

crimes. 

— •— i- 

1  Cal.  '01  ch.123;  Mich.  '01  ch.45;  U.  '01  ch.  140;  Wash.  '01  ch.146. 
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OTES  ON  SESSION  LAWS,  REVISIONS  AND  CONSTITU-  se..ion 
TIONAL  CONVENTION  PUBLICATIONS  OCT.  1,  1900,  TO  '"eTuio, 
SEP.  30,  1901  2*s; 

T.  L.  COLE  OF  STATUTE  LAW  BOOK  CO.  WASHINGTON  D.  C.  conTen* 

publlca- 

Session  laws.    A  list  of  states  holding  legislative  sessions  and  tiomm 
tie  date  of  opening  and  closing  will  be  found  on  p.820  of  Com- 
arative  Summary  and  Index  of  Legislation  in  1901.    Those  in 
teed  of  special  note  are  the  following: 

Alabama  (1900)  General  and  Local  Laws,  1  v.  (or  General 
jawg  1  vol.,  Local  Laws  1  v.). 

Arizona  (not  printed  separately  from  Revised  Statutes  1901). 

California.  Extra  Session  1900  and  Regular  Session  1901  in  lv. 

Connecticut.    Public  Acts  lv.,  Special  Acta  lv. 

Hawaii,  first  regular  and  extra  sessions,  lv. 

Kentucky,  extra  session  (1900),  lv. 

Maryland,  extra  session,  lv. 

Michigan,  Public  Laws,  lv.  (Local  Laws  not  yet  issued).  Extra 
ession  (1900),  lv.  (an  extra  session  was  also  held  in  December 
.900  but  no  laws  were  passed). 

New  Mexico,  Laws  in  English,  lv.,  Laws  in  Spanish,  lv. 

New  York,  3v. 

North  Carolina,  Public  Laws,  lv.,  Private  Laws,  lv. 

Oregon,  General  Laws,  lv.,  Special  Laws,  lv. 

Porto  Rico,  first  regular  session  1900-1,  lv.,  extra  session 
Tuly  1901,  one  resolution  passed. 

Rhode  Island,  lv.  (This  is  the  first  year  since  the  beginning 
>f  its  legislative  history  that  Rhode  Island  has  had  only  one 
egular  session.  The  number  of  sessions  a  year  heretofore 
lave  varied  from  13  in  1776-77  to  two  during  recent  years.  An 
idjourned  session  was  held  in  November  1901.) 

Texas,  two  extra  sessions,  General  Laws,  lv. 

Virginia,  extra  session,  lv. 

Iowa,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  Ohio  held  no  sessions  during 
:he  year  ending  Sep.  30,  1901.  Alaska  has  no  Legislature  and 
Jie  laws  for  the  District  of  Columbia  are  printed  in  United 
States  Statutes  at  Large. 

Revisions,  etc.  Alaska,  Codes  1900,'  lv.,  annotated  by  Thomas 
3.  Carter  (unofficial). 
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».sion  Arizona,  Revised  Statutes  1901,  lv.  (official). 

ovuioim         California,  Codes  1901,  3v.,  Civil,  Civil  Procedure  and  Penal 

»tutionai  C°de8>  annotated  by  Carter  P.  Pomeroy  (unofficial).    This  revi- 

invention  gion  was  prepared  by  a  code  commission  and  reported  and 

liM°*"       adopted  by  the  Legislature  1901.    Since  this  publication  was 

made,  the  amendments  proposed  by  the  commission  have  been 

declared  unconstitutional  by  the  California  Supreme  Court  in 

the  case  of  Lewis  v.  Denny,  66  P.  478. 

District  of  Columbia,  Code  1901,  lv.  (official).  In  force  Jan. 
1,  1902.  Also  published  in  United  States  Statutes  at  Large, 
v.31. 

Illinois,  Revised  Statutes  1901,  lv.,  annotated  by  Harvey  B. 
Hurd  (unofficial).  The  regular  biennial  publication  of  these 
statutes. 

Indiana,  Revised  Statutes  1901,  ed.  2,  4v.,  annotated  by  Har- 
rison Burns  (unofficial). 

Indiana,  Revised  Statutes  1901,  ed.  3,  2v.,  annotated  by  F.  A. 
Horner  (unofficial). 

Kansas,  General  Statutes  1901,  ed.  2,  lv.,  annotated  by  C.  F. 
W.  Dassler  (unofficial). 

Louisiana,  Civil  Code  (to  1898)  1900,  lv.,  annotated  by  Edwin 
Thomas  Merrick  (unofficial).  Contains  very  valuable  notes  (the 
work  of  many  years)  by  Chief  Justice  E.  T.  Merrick. 

Louisiana,  Code  of  Practice  (to  1900  inclusive,  issued  Novem- 
ber 1900)  1901,  ed.  2,  lv.,  annotated  by  H.  L.  Garland  and  Simon 
Wolff. 

Maryland,  Supplement  to  Codes  (1890  to  1900)  1900,  lv.,  by 
J.  P.  Poe.  Issued  prior  to  Oct.  1,  1900,  but  not  noted  in  1900 
Summary. 

Nebraska,  Statutes  1901,  lv.  (unofficial).  The  regular  biennial 
publication  of  these  statutes. 

New  Hampshire,  Public  Statutes  (to  1899)  1900,  lv.,  edited  by 
William  M.  and  Arthur  H.  Chase  (unofficial). 

New  York,  General  Laws  1901,  ed.  2,  5v.,  by  Hydecker  (unoffi- 
cial); General  Laws  1901,  3v.,  by  Cumming  &  Gilbert  (unofficial); 
Revised  Statutes  1901,  3v.,  by  C.  F.  Birdseye  (unofficial). 

Ohio,  Annotated  Statutes  1900,  ed.  3,  3v.,  by  Clement  Bates 
(unofficial). 
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South  Dakota,  Annotated  Statutes  1901,  ed.  2,  2v.,  by  E.  L.  *nlt™ 
Orantham  (unofficial).  aratu 

Texas,  Penal  Code  1901,  edited  by  J.  P.  White  (unofficial).         Ji^t* 

In  Connecticut,  Idaho,  Massachusetts,  Minnesota  and  Oregon  of  Bei 
new  editions  are  in  preparation. 

Each  of  the  above  includes  the  legislation  of  the  year  of 
publication  unless  otherwise  specified. 

Constitutional  conventions.  Alabama,  May  21  to  Sep.  3,  1901, 
Journal,  8vo.  lv.;  Constitution  (in  effect  Nov.  28,  1901)  8vo.  lv.; 
Debates,  folio,  lv. 

Virginia,  June  12,  1901 — Still  in  session.  No  important  pub- 
lications as  yet  issued. 

UNIFORMITY  IN  PREPARATION  AND  PUBLICATION  OF 

SESSION  LAWS1 

ROBERT   H.   WHITTBX 

With  the  increasing  annual  output  oi  state  legislation,  the 
increasing  importance  of  statute  as  compared  with  case  law  and 
the  increasing  study  of  comparative  legislation  the  question  of 
the  mere  form  in  which  statutes  are  published  becomes  of  great 
importance.  In  preparing  the  annual  Summary  cmd  Index  of 
Legislation  and  in  making  various  comparative  compilations  a& 
an  aid  to  legislation,  I  have  naturally  become  familiar  with  the 
methods  of  various  states  and  have  been  impressed  with  the 
necessity  for  their  reform.  Clearness,  brevity  and  uniformity  are 
the  chief  ends  to  be  attained.  A  certain  uniformitv  is  desirable 
in  all  state  publications,  but  particularly  is  this  true  of  statutes. 
Every  general  statute  is  more  or  less  interstate  in  its  effect, 
influence  or  interest,  so  that  it  becomes  necessary  for  the  lawyer, 
the  business  man  and  the  student  of  one  state  to  consult  the 
laws  of  many  other  states.  A  certain  degree  of  uniformity  in 
preparing  and  citing  statutes  would  therefore  be  of  much  service. 

1  Acts  should  be  numbered  consecutivelv,  and  citations  should 
give  number  and  section  rather  than  page,  title  or  date. 

All  but  seven  states,  Alabama,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Missouri, 
Montana,  Ohio  and  Oregon,  place  a  number  at  the  beginning  of 

1  Reprinted  from  proceedings  of  National  association  of  state  librarians, 
Waukesba  Wis.  July  5,  1901. 
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each  act.  Reference  to  number  and  section  is  definite  sad 
accurate,  while  reference  to  page  is  not,  for  there  may  be  two. 
or  three  acts  on  the  same  page,  or  there  may  possibly  be.  tw* 
editions  of  the  laws  with  different  paging.  The  methods  of, 
citing  acts  amended  or  repealed  are  extremely  diverse  and  con-.  ■ 
fusing.  There  is  no  uniformity  even  within  the  same  state.  A 
common  method  in  Pennsylvania  and  other  states  is  to  cite  by-, 
title  and  date  of  approval.  This  is  extremely  indefinite,  and  a 
long  search  is  often  necessary  to  find  the  act  referred  to.  In 
Ohio  each  volume  of  session  laws  is  numbered,  and  acta  are 
commonly  cited  like  cases  in  court  reports:  94  O.  L.  386,  meaning 
Ohio  session  laws  v.  94,  p.  386.  This  is  almost  universally  cob- 
fined  to  citations  of  court  reports,  and  as  such  is  distinctive  and 
advantageous;  but  because  it  suggests  a  court  report  its  use 
for  any  other  purpose  is  confusing.  Whether  title  and  date  of 
approval  should  be  given  depends  on  circumstances,  but  no  cita- 
tion is  complete  without  a  reference  to  number  or  chapter. 

2  Arabic  numerals  should  be  used  for  chapter  numbers  in  place 
of  the  antiquated  and  obscure  roman  numerals. 

Only  nine  states  or  territories  still  use  roman  numerals:  Ar- 
kansas,  California,  Indiana,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  Texas,  Utah, 
Washington  and  Wisconsin.  They  take  much  more  space,  waste 
time  in  deciphering,  and  increase  enormously  liability  of  error. 
The  absurdity  of  writing  XXXVIII  for  38  is  so  obvious  that 
there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  prohibiting  roman  numerals 
entirely  in  state  publications,  as  was  done  years  ago  in  the  best 
library  work. 

3  For  rapid  reference,  act  or  chapter  number  should  appear 
as  part  of  each  page  heading,  and  each  section  should  have  a 
side  head  or  a  marginal  summary. 

At  present  in  16  states  the  chapter  or  act  number  appears  as 
a  part  of  each  page  heading,  and  in  all  but  13  states  each  sec- 
tion has  either  a  side  head  or  a  marginal  summary.  In  three 
states  each  section  has  a  side  head,  in  New  York  each  section 
has  either  a  side  head  or  a  marginal  summary,  and  in  30  states 
each  section  lias  a  marginal  summary.  Most  of  such  summaries 
could  be  greatly  improved  by  more  care  in  stating  the  essential 
points  in  the  most  compact  form. 
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4  Session  law  indexes  of  all  states  should  be  based  on  a  uni-  U"1'®™1** 

In  prep- 

lonnv  system  of  subject  entries.  aration 

Indexes  of  a  few  states  are  very  good,  but  most  are  deplorably  H^tum  " 
>ad.  For  the  highest  usefulness,  however,  it  is  necessary  that  of^e»»io» 
udexes  be  not  only  good,  but  uniform.  In  studying,  compara- 
tively, legislation  on  a  particular  subject,  the  labor  would  be 
greatly  lessened  if  the  investigator  could  be  sure  of  finding  the 
subject  under  the  same  word  in  each  index.  At  present  it  is 
necessary  to  look  under  all  conceivable  entries,  and  even  then 
one  can  not  feel  satisfied  that  the  result  is  exhaustive.  Uniform 
indexing  will  be  one  of  the  greatest  aids  to  the  study  of  compara- 
tive legislation.  To  secure  this  we  should  have  a  committee 
compile  a  table  of  headings  on  the  plan  adopted  by  the  A.  L.  A. 
for  its  subject  headings  for  dictionary  catalogues. 

5  Each  volume  of  session  laws  should  contain  a  tabulation  of 
all  changes  in  statutes  since  the  last  edition  of  revised  statutes. 

Massachusetts,  Vermont,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin  follow  this 
plan,  and  though  the  last  revision  of  the  statutes  of  Massa- 
chusetts was  published  in  1882,  by  using  this  table  it  is  easier 
to  find  the  existing  law  on  any  subject  in  Massachusetts  than  in 
other  states  that  have  published  revisions  of  their  statutes  with- 
in tbe  last  five  years.  Frequent  revision  is  very  desirable,  but 
however  frequent  it  may  be,  the  last  revision  should  be  sup- 
plemented with  this  simple  device  for  keeping  it  up  to  date. 
In  order  to  make  a  thorough  comparative  study  of  legislation 
on  a  particular  subject  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  last  revised 
statutes  and  each  subsequent  volume  of  session  laws;  and  since 
many  states  have  had  no  revision  for  10  or  20  years,  the  labor 
now  involved  in  the  undertaking  is  obviously  very  great,  and  the 
saving  that  would  be  effected  by  the  annual  table  of  changes  is 
most  apparent. 

6  For  citations,  dates,  and  amounts,  arabic  numerals  should, 
as  a  rale,  be  used. 

In  the  session  laws  of  many  states,  numbers  are  invariably 
spelled  out,  and  in  only  16  states  are  arabic  numerals  used  with 
any  degree  of  consistency.  In  the  citations  of  an  act  with  its 
date  of  approval  and  numerous  amendments  it  is  peculiarly 
absurb  and  exasperating  to  have  each  number  and  date  spelled 
out.     Aside  from  the  greater  expense  of  printing,  the  reader's 
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niformiiy  tjme  an(j  energy  are  needlessly  consumed  and  the  liability  to 

&  prep-  * 

ration        error  increased.    The  following  extract  from  New  York,  1900, 

wtion*'      **•  729»  is  taken  to  compare  the  two  forms.     It  is  first  given 
r  session    just  as  published,  with  all  numbers  spelled  out,  and  then  with 
arabic  numerals  and  common  abbreviations. 

1st  form 
Section  1.  Section  five  of  chapter  five  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-three,  as 
amended  by  chapter  five  hundred  and  sixty-seven  of  the  laws  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-four,  and  chapter  seven  hundred 
and  eight  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-nine,  ii 
hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

2d  form 
(Better  and  in  one  third  the  space) 

§1  Laws  of  1893  ch.  537  §5,  as  amended  by  1894  ch.  567,  and 

1899  ch.  708,  is  herebv  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

The  greater  brevity,  clearness,  and  efficiency  of  the  second 
form  is  most  striking. 

7  Acts  should  be  published  separately  as  soon  as  signed,  dis- 
tributed to  regular  exchanges,  and  sold  at  a  nominal  price  to 
individuals. 

In  Connecticut,  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  each  act  is 
printed  as  soon  as  signed;  and  in  Massachusetts,  Nevada,  New 
Jersey,  Ohio  and  Wyoming  the  acts  as  soon  as  signed  are 
printed  in  regular  form  for  binding  in  the  annual  volume,  but 
are  distributed  in  unbound  form  as  fast  as  printed.  The  Euro- 
pean states  generally  issue  their  laws  in  separate  or  unbound 
form  as  soon  as  signed  and  printed.  The  advantage  of  prompt 
publication  is  very  great.  No  consultation  of  statutes  can  be 
depended  on  unless  brought  down  to  date,  so  as  to  include  every 
statute  that  has  been  passed.  Interest  always  centers  in  the 
latest  law.  Where  ignorance  of  the  law  is  no  excuse  for  its 
violation,  it  is  very  unreasonable  that  one  should  be  compelled 
to  wait  from  three  to  nine  months  for  opportunity  to  consult 
an  act  to  the  provisions  and  penalties  of  which  he  is  subject. 
Several  states  presumably  attempt  to  meet  the  need  of 
prompt  publication  by  providing  that  the  acts  be  published  in 
two  newspapers  of  each  county.     This  is  an  enormously  extrav- 
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ant  and   totally  inadequate  method  of  accomplishing  the  J^1"®™1 
Hilt.    Very  few  people  ever  think  of  reading  or  preserving  aration 
ese  interminable  columns,  and  the  system  has  to  recommend  ucatfon" 
little  except  the  large  amounts  of  public  money  which  it  puts  ®*_^**101 
to  the  pockets  of  the  publishers  of  active  party  organs.    One 
ilf  the  money  wisely  spent  might  accomplish  vastly  better 
suits. 

8  Session  laws  should  be  well  bound,  printed  on  a  good,  dur- 
)le  paper,  exchanged  freely  for  other  publications,  and  sold  at 
moderate  price. 

Paper  and  binding  are  in  many  cases  almost  the  worst  pos- 
ble,  and  prices  exorbitant;  e.  g.  $2  was  recently  charged  for  a 
imphlet  containing  the  two  brief  acts  passed  at  the  last  extra 
>ssion  in  Alabama.  Prices  as  a  rule  range  from  $1  to  |5. 
tates  generally  distribute  all  other  documents  most  profusely, 
it  make  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  obtain  the  session  laws, 
lie  best  plan  would  doubtless  be  to  place  a  nominal  price,  suf- 
rfent  only  to  prevent  wasteful  distribution,  on  all  state 
iblications. 

9  All  bills  should  be  drafted,  or  revised  as  to  form,  by  a  per- 
anent,  specially  trained  official. 

For  drafting  bills  special  technical  knowledge  that  can  be 
quired  only  by  much  practice  is  essential.  Each  bill  must  be 
ljusted  to  an  existing  intricate  system,  and  its  object  must 
i  expressed  concisely,  clearly,  and  with  legal  precision.  It 
,  moreover,  highly  important,  for  clearness  and  ease  of  con- 
ruction,  that  all  acts  passed  should  be  alike  in  form.  Great 
ritain,  and  many  British  colonies  and  provinces,  have  official 
•aftsmen  who  draw  most  of  the  bills.  In  New  York  three 
Tsons  are  appointed  by  the  speaker  of  the  Assembly,  and  the 
mporary  president  of  the  Senate,  "to  draft  bills,  examine  and 
vise  proposed  bills,  and  advise  as  to  the  consistency  or  other 
feet  of  proposed  legislation  ".  In  South  Carolina  this  work  is 
srformed  by  the  state  solicitors  under  direction  of  the  attor- 
-y  general,  and  in  Connecticut  by  a  special  bill  clerk. 
Some  single  official  should  be  made  responsible  for  the  form, 
iraseology,  annotation,  indexing  and  publication  of  all  acts 
issed.  The  acts  at  present  are  cumbered  with  useless  verbi- 
*e,  and  are  so  inaccurately  expressed  that  it  is  mvpoasAYA^  Yq 
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uniformity  fce  certain  as  to  their  meaning.  Constant  litigation  is  the 
arntton  result.  With  the  drafting  and  publication  in  charge  of  a  per- 
LtcAtton^      manent,  trained  official,  all  this  could  be  changed  aoid  1^  time 

»i  «e««ion     other  reforms  would  follow. 

•  ■  ■  * . » 

10  A  uniform  statutory  construction  law  should  be  prepared 
for  adoption  by  all  the  states. 

At  present  the  words  and  phrases  used  in  the  acts  h&^e/rerj 
different  meanings  in  the  different  states,  thus  rendering  ft  com- 
parative  study  of  the  laws  on  any  subject  a  most  difficult  under- 
taking. Acts  of  different  states  having  exactly  the  same  word- 
ing are  construed  very  differently.  No  one  thing  would  be  of 
more  assistance  to  the  study  of  comparative  legislation  than  a 
uniform  construction  law.  .  , 

Librarians  generally,  and  law  and  state  librarians  particu- 
larly, are  interested  in  making  as  easy  as  practicable  the  study 
of  comparative  legislation.  As  a  legislative  library  the  State' 
Library  is  specially  called  on  to  facilitate,  as  much  as  possible, 
an  accurate  answer  to  the  question  that  is  asked  so  often  in 
considering  proposed  reforms,  What  have  other  states  done! 
The  degree  of  satisfaction  with  which  it  can  perform  this  func- 
tion depends  in  no  slight  measure  on  improved  and  uniform 
methods  of  preparing  and  publishing  session  laws.1 

*The  association  appointed  a  committee  to  carry  out  the  suggestions  con- 
tained in  the  above  paper,  consisting  of  R.  H.  Whitten,  New  York  State 
Library,  C.  B.  Galbreath,  Ohio  state  librarian,  and  Johnson  Brigham, 
Iowa  state  librarian. 
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«t  JE-he  superior  figures  tell  the  exact  place  on  the  page  in  ninths;  e.g. 
82*  means  page  82,  beginning  In  the  third  ninth  of  the  page,  i.  e.  about 
one  third  of  the  way  down. 

'"Abduction    of    children,    penalties, 

230*-32* 
iS  Accidents,  railroad,  220*-23* 
IC  Accountants,  licensing,  16* 

-Acts,  see  Laws 
^Agricultural    experiment    stations, 
If  181* 

>  -Agriculture,  state  officials,   15'-16l; 
taught  in  schools,  81* 
Aliens,  voting  of,  46* 
Almshouses,  see  Charitable   institu- 
*■..    tions 
~v{f  American  academy  of  political  and 

.social  science,  11* 
*•  American  bar  association,  IV 
i*i  American  economic  association,  11* 
.    American    social    science    associa- 
'        tion,  11* 

3  ^Andrews,  James  Dewitt,  Civil  pro- 
lfll     cedure,  226*-28* 
r; -Animals,    humane    treatment,   82s, 

232*; 
__         having      contagious     diseases: 
1841-90l;   burial,    188*-89»;    crema- 
te •-    tion,   188*-89*;  disease  treatment, 
■.  ..  1884;   indemnity,  1895-90*;   inspec- 
tion, 1871;  quarantine,  18T;  state 
supervision,  1844-60* 
Annuaire  de  Legislation  Mrangere,  9* 
Annuaire    de    Legislation    frangaise, 

9*.  9' 
Archives,  state  department.  16* 
Arts,   industrial,  taught  in  schools, 
81*;  mechanic,  taught  in  schools,  81* 
Assessments,  special:  constitutional 
right  to  levy,  22*;  repudiation  of, 
221;  voiding  of,  23* 
Asylums,     see    Charitable    institu- 
tions;  Epileptics;   Hospitals;    In- 
sane 


"Baby  farms,"  162,-638 
Ballots,  see  Voting,  form  of  ballot 
Banking   corporations,  see  Corpora- 
tions 


Barbers,  examination  and  licensing, 
1624;  hours  of  labor,  1719-72* 

Barrows,  Samuel  J.,  Crimes  and 
punishments,  228*-32° 

Bees,  diseases,  1837 

Belgium  office  du  Travail,  compara- 
tive legislation  work,  13* 

Bigelow,  W.  D.,  Food  legislation, 
1635-65* 

Bills,  drafting  of,  SO*^,  239*-40I 

Birds,  protection  of,  2011 

Boisot,  Louis,  Mechanics  liens,  223*- 
24* 

Bonds,  contractors,  23* ;  for  local  im- 
provements, 23*;  for  roads  and 
bridges,  244;  for  libraries,  117*; 
corporations,  206*-7\  207*,  208*, 
2104,  211* 

Bridges,  bonds  issued  for,  244;  in- 
spection, 2oT 

Brown,  Elmer  Ellsworth,  High 
schools,  88,-90* 

Building  and  loan  associations,  211T- 
188;  examination  of,  215*;  consoli- 
dation, 215*.  See  also  Corpora- 
tions 

Bulletin  mensuel  de  la  SocUtf  de 
Legislation  comparte,  9* 

Business  corporations,  see  Corpora- 
tions 

.Business  science,  taught  in  schools, 
81B 

Butchers,  hours  of  labor,  171* 

Butter,  manufacture  and  sale,  164* 

Candidates,  elections,  48',  52,-58* 
Capitalization,  issue  of  stock,  205\ 

207*,    207*,    208\    208*,    2107,    210*, 

211* 
Car    companies,     taxation,    74"-75*, 

75T,  763,  76s,  77* 
Carson,   J.    C,    Feeble-minded   and 

epileptic,  138M06 
Chapin,   Charles  V.,  Public  health, 

loO1^* 
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Charitable  institutions,  121«-254 
abolition  of  local  boards,  1217-222 
changes  in  state  boards,  121T-22a 
investigation  of  state  institutions 
123s;  supervision,  1217-237.  See 
also  Children;  Feeble-minded;  In- 
sane 

Charities,  121*-254;  poor  relief,  1237- 
25* ;  public  relief  work,  1244 

Cheese,  manufacture  and  sale,  164" 

Children,  abduction  of,  230*-32?; 
dependent,  neglected  and  delin- 
quent: 1255-338;  in  almshouses. 
1251;  courts,  1258,  127';  definitions. 
1267-278;  disposition  of,  127»-28fl; 
foreign  corporations,  129s;  homes 
for  juvenile  delinquents,  132*-33s; 
not  to  be  committed  to  jail,  128"; 
parole  officers,  1287;  probation 
officers  for,  127*;  probation  sys- 
tem, 129*-314;  records,  125",  127*: 
reformatories,  126s;  religious  pref- 
erence, 1294;  state  agency,  1307; 
state  supervision,  129V  1314-32»; 
board  of  visitors,  129\  See  also 
Feeble-minded;   Minors;    Schools 

Cities,  classification  according  to 
population,  201 

City  government,  186-21p;  charters, 
187,  ID3,  ID6,  20°-21=,  2l4;  factional 
politics  in.  21T;  growth  of  home 
rules,  19,-211;  use  of  initiative  and 
referendum,  39s;  mayor's  in- 
creased power,  21c;  nonpartizan- 
ship  in,  214;  "ripper  bill."  205; 
evils  of  spoils  system,  21' 

Civil  procedure,  2262-285 

Civil  service  reform.   21" 

Cole,  T.  L.,  Notes  on  session  laws, 
revisions  and  constitutional  con- 
vention publications.  23:V-3r»3 

Colleges,  right  to  confer  degrees. 
8<V;  definition.  9.V 

Common  schools,  S.V-S7'';  definition, 
8ii* 

Company  stores,  174'-754;  goods 
cheeks,   178* 

Comparative    legislation,   73-153:  .as- 
sociations, 8I-11°:    method    of    co- 
<>/>er;irion   outlined.    1.T-14*1:  essen-  ' 
tiuls  for  work  in,  14:-K»  *.  \\u\vx.es.\ 


124-131;  journals  valuable  in,  13«; 
value  of  study,  7* 

Comparative  Summary  and  Into  of 
Legislation,  12s 

Compulsory  school  attendance,  80\ 
82*,  877 

Congressional  districts,  apportion- 
ment, 337-34* 

Constitutional  conventions,  publica- 
tions, 235* 

Constitutionality,  question  of:  con- 
tractors, 224*;  juries,  226";  me- 
chanics liens,  224* ;  preservatite 
law,  105*;  primary  elections,  501- 
514;  taxation,  65*-66l;  wages,  1W- 
79* 

Constitutions,  changes  In,  2ff-28F; 
size  of  recent,  28*;  amendments, 
29*-30? 

Consumption,  see  Tuberculosis 

Contagious  diseases,  151*-52°;  regu- 
lations for  control,  158M&2*;  of 
animals,  184,-90* 

Contracts,  628-631;  labor,  24T-2y. 
179s-81*,  224* 

Convicts,  commutation  of  sentence, 
147* ;  labor,  145M69;  tuberculous, 
140M71;  pardons,  147\  See  al*o 
Criminals;  Prisoners 

Cooperative  associations,  see  Build- 
ing and  loan  associations 

Cornell  university,  index  of  Euro- 
pean legislation,  12M31 

Corporations,  business,  2(M4-11*;  in 
creased  capital,  7C-71*;  capitalisa- 
tion, 2054,  207*,  207*.  206\  208*, 
2107,  210",  211*:  consolidation, 
20tf\  2114;  incorporation  and  li- 
cense fees,  702,  714,  207*;  liberal 
tendencies,  204°;  public  service, 
73*-77'i:  reorganization,  2071;  taxa- 
tion, 70,-77s;  cumulative  voting, 
2082.  210.  See  also  Foreign  cor- 
porations 

Corrupt  practices  acts.  48* 

Crimes  and  punishments,  228*-32* 
Criminals,    insane,   135*,    147*.      See 
also  Convicts;  Prisoners 

Dallinger,  F.  W.,  quoted,  53* 
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Defectives,  see  Feeble-minded;  In 
sane 

Degrees,  conferring  of,  86\  93*-944; 
German,  92*;  differ  from  licenses, 
92*;  literary,  94*;  professional, 
8G*,  914,  93T;  registration  of,  94*~ 
96* 

Delinquents,  see  Children 

Dentistry,  practice  of:  lOT^lO8; 
changes  in  laws,  107*;  licenses, 
10?-?;  licentiates  of  other  state*. 
108*;  requirements,  lO^-MF; 
schools  in  United  States,  bulletin, 
90T;  supervision,  107* 

Dependents,  see  Charities;  Chil- 
dren; Feeble-minded;  Insane 

Depot  companies,  taxation,  744,  74"- 

Dewey.  Melvil,  Libraries  and  home 

education,  1154-20* 
Direct  legislation,  39M28 
Direct  nominations,  52*-58* 
Diseases,    communicable,    see   Con- 
tagious diseases 
Domestic  animals,  see  Animals 
Domestic      economy,      taught      in 
schools,  81* 

Education,  unity  in,  78*.  iSee  also 
Professional  education;  Schools 

Bldridge,  M.  O.,  Roads,  23T-26* 

Elections,  2fl*-58*;  candidates,  48*. 
52*-58*;  direct  nominations.  52"-584; 
offenses,  48".  See  also  Political 
parties;  Primary  elections;  Vot- 
ing 

Embalmers,  examination  and  licen- 
sing, 161*-62* 

Employees,  railway,  172*,  221T.  See 
also  Labor;  Wages 

Employers  liability,  169*-70»,  220*-23" 

Employment  bureaus,  167*-69*;  pri- 
vate agencies,  16T-681;  public, 
168t-6911 

Epileptics,  139*;  villages  for,  1395; 
indigent,  139' 

European  legislation,  index  of,  12*- 
131. 

Excise  taxes,  in  Porto  Rico  revenue 
act,  W 


Express  companies,  taxation,  74s. 
74»-75*,  75*,  76*,  76*,  77* 

Factory  inspection,  172*-81* 
Feeble-minded,     138M0*;     training 

and   education,   138*;   institutions 

for,  1384,  1401 
Felt,  E.  P.,  Insect  pests  and  plant 

diseases,  1814-83* 
Fire    Insurance,  218*-19r;    standard 

policy,  219* 
Fitch,  Dr  Asa,  referred  to,  181* 
Food   legislation,    163*-659;   lack   of 

uniformity,     163*;     tendency     of, 

163"-64* 
Foods,        preservatives,        164*-654; 

labels,  165T 
Foreign  corporations,  taxation,  701, 

73\  209*;  license  fees,  71T-72*,  204T, 

208*-9\  2094;  restricted,  204*;     in 

Connecticut.  206* 
Forestry,  194*-98*;  state  departments 

of,  1945,  195*,  196s;    Are    warden, 

195*-962;  state  forester,  1964;  state 

warden,  197* 
Forests,  cultivation  of,  194*-96";  fire 

laws,    195a,    1966;    taxation,    1951, 

198";  timber  laws,  197T-98P 
France,      comparative      legislation 

work  in,  82-10*;  governmental  con- 
trol of  schools,  91* 
Freight  companies,  taxation,  76*,  76" 
Fruit  pests,  182* 
Fusion  of  political  parties,  501 

Game,  protection  of:  1984-2044;  big 
game,  2001;  birds,  2011;  county 
wardens,  1997;  restrictions  on 
hunting,  2002;  licenses,  202"-34; 
preserves,  203*-44;  general  pro- 
visions, 199"-2001;  prohibitions 
against  selling,  202";  state  com- 
missions, 199*-2001;  state  wardens, 
199*;  trade  restrictions,  2018-27 

Geology,  120"-21B;  appropriations  for 
surveys,  120*-21*;  economic,  121"; 
state  geologist,  121* 

Germany,  comparative  legislation 
work  in,  82,  102;  gymnasien  cer- 
tificates, 921 
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Goodnow,  F.  J.,  quoted,  49* 

Government,  see  City  government; 
State  government 

Governors,  messages  of,  an  aid  to 
comparative  legislation,  12';  mes- 
sages of,  on  problems  in  school 
organization,  82"-83u;  power  in- 
creased, 178;  veto  power  of,  30\ 
37*-394 

Great  Britain,  comparative  legisla- 
tion work  in,  83,  107-lle;  legisla- 
tion indexes  of,  123 

(lymnasien,  German,  921 

Gypsy  moth,  1827 

Hammond,  John  Henry,  Taxation 
of  business  corporations,  70l- 
738 

Harris,  Dr  T.  W  ,  referred  to,  1815 

Harris,  William  T.,  Common 
schools,   851-879 

Health,  see  Public  health 

Hebbcrd.  Robert  W.,  Charities,  121- 
2r>« 

Heirs,  see  Inheritance  tax 

Henderson,  Charles  It.,  on  charity 
boards,  1225-23- 

Hendricks,  Francis.  Insurance,  218"- 
20° 

High  schools,  S81-90';  county,  88": 
defined.  Sir;  district,  887;  estab- 
lishment of,  7S°,  «>\  81%  86,,-878. 
SS3:  increased  number.  80H-87J;  ex- 
tension of  privileges,  80°-81-.  807. 
S83:  in  rural  townships,  88* :  free 
tuition,  SCP-Sl8,  87\  883.  S!>\  «M>'; 
township,  887 

Higher  education.  WMirv1 

Highways,  see  Roads 

History,  state  department.   103 

Hollander.  J.H.,rorto  Rico  revenue 
act.  r»!V-f>lT;  cited,  Ot7 

II(»spitals.  for  feeble-minded  and 
epileptic,  13SJ~K>";  for  insane.  133s- 
3S=:  isolation.  100'';  maternity, 
103" 

Idiots,  sir  Feeble-minded 
I  m  pro  vein  cuts,  local.  22'-23T 
7/i<Meniiiiiate  sentence,  142°-44* 


Indexes,  of  comparative  lej 
12*;  of  European  legisla 
131;  of  session  laws,  2371 

Industrial  arts,  taught  In 
818 

Infants,  protection  of,  165? 

Infectious  diseases,  see  O 
diseases 

Inheritance  tax,  GT1-®*;  ad 
G95;    national,  697;  in  P« 
revenue   act,   611;   high 
gressive    rates,     671-68l; 
rate.  (WW 

Initiative  and  referendum, 

Insane,  133*38*;  chronic,  1 
mitment,  1353-36*;  crimi 
1472;  detention  pavilions, 
charge.  135»-362;  liability 
port,  1348-35»;  periodical 
tion.  1357-362;  indigent, 
spection  of  state  institutl 
81;  psychopathic  wan 
restoration  to  capacity, 
state  board  of  control.  1' 
for  as  a  curative  meas 
methods  of  treatment,  V 

Insect  pests.  lSl'-SS* 

Insurance,  218a-20";  fire, 
life.  2195-206.  See  also 
tions 

Internationalen  Vereinigi 
vergleichende  Rechtswis 
und  Volkswirtschaftsleh 

Interstate  comity,  372,   79", 

Intoxicating  liquors,  see  U< 

1  Irrigation.     190M}4»:    distri 

91p;     state     administrate 

035;    water   storage    com 

I       103s;  public  aid  to,   1D3P- 

!  Jenks,  J.  W.,  referred  to, 

1  Junes.  Leonard  A.,  Mortga 

|  2(3l 

I  Judson.   Frederick   N.,   Ta: 

;  mortgages,  021-06» 

;  Juries,  trial  by.  226*-27* 
Juvenile  delinquents,  see  C 

Kidnaping,  penalties,  230* 
Kindergartens,  increased  I 
for.  80l 
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Labor,  bureaus  of,  HMP-ffT1;  convict. 
Mi6-*^;  employers  liability,  1G9"- 
70-";    governmental   agencies,    16* ; 
boors  of,   17CP-722;  protection  of, 
172s-81s 

Lands,  state,  194*,  195",  19U\  1973. 
Hee  also  Mortgages;  Property; 
Taxes 

Law,  practice  of:  9G'-10r;  admis- 
sion to  bar,  967-97*;  changes  in 
laws,  96*;  citizenship  required, 
OTMJtF;  licentiates  of  other  states, 
98*-99=;  requirements,  9^-101*; 
schools  in  United  States,  bulletin, 
9(F;  women  admitted,  97* 

Lawmaking  and  elections,  2G4-58<> 

Laws,  of  foreign  countries,  7s;  de- 
finition of  special,  432.  Mee  also 
Legislation;  Session  laws 

Legislation,  organization  needed,  7V- 
81.  See  also  Comparative  legisla- 
tion; Laws;  School  legislation; 
State  legislation 

Legislature,  distrust  of,  287-29',  43:- 
441;  apportionment  of  representa- 
tion, 33*-343;  extravagant  expendi- 
tures, 34s;  restriction  of  power, 
42'-43*;  sessions,  43° 

Libraries,    1154-203;     appropriations, 
117";  buildings,  118*;  consolidation. 
ISO1;  county,  1187,  1192;  for  farm- 
ers institutes,    11C3;   for   granges, 
117°;  poliUcs  in,  ll«a;  public,  118', 
120*;    salaries,  117\  117*;    school. 
117%  119*;  school  supervision,  118'; 
state,  1172,  117e,  1204;  state  com- 
missions,  115*- 10*;    state    depart- 
ments   for,    115*,    110*;    taxation, 
117»,    US6,    118?;    traveling,   11G\ 
1171,  llff;  trustees,  1183,  118- ;   in- 
fluence of  women's  clubs,  11G4 

Life  Insurance,  219J-20B;  assessment 
and  fraternal,  219*;  standards  of 
valuation,  220* 

Liquors,  intoxicating:  147*-49*;  tax, 
1481;  traffic  restricted,  148,-4i)-; 
local  option,  148* 

Loan  associations,  2117-183 

Local  Improvements,  22'-2.T 


Local  option.  1489 
Lunatics.  8<x  Insane 

McCrea,  K.  C,  cited,  759,  77# 

McGarr.  T.  E.,  The  insane.  i:!3«-38* 

McLaughlin,  George.  Penal  institu- 
tions, 140M7* 

McSweeney,    Gov.,    on    compulsory 
education,  82' 

Manual  training,  taught  in  schools, 
81",  82*-832 

Manufacturing      corporations,      sec 
Corporations 

Mayor,  sec  City  government 

Mead,  Elwood,  Irrigation,  190MM3 

Meat  cutters,  hours  of  labor,  171* 

Mechanic  arts,  taught  in  schools.  81* 

Mechanics  liens,  2238-24n 

Medicine,  practice  of:  10r-72; 
changes  in  laws,  101°;  examining 
and  licensing  boards,  102*;  licen- 
ses, 102*;  licentiates  of  other 
states,  104*;  requirements,  1045-7-; 
schools  in  United  States,  bulletin. 
907;  sects.  lOL*-*1 

Mercantile  corporations,  see  Corpo- 
rations 

Merriam,  C.  E.,  State  government, 
lo'-lS* 

Merrill,  Frederick  J.  II.,  Geology 
and  topography,  1203-21° 

Mestrezat,  Judge,  on  governor's 
veto  i>o wer,  387 

Midwifery,  103M" 

Mining,  taught   in  schools.  81s 

Minors,  hours  of  labor,  170',  17T; 
employment,  17G*-77\  See  also 
Children 

Mortgages,  22."V-2fll;  taxation,  59*. 
G^-GG* 

Moseley,  Edward  A.,  Railroad  acci- 
dents, 220a-2.T 

Municipal  government,  sec  City  gov- 
ernment 

Nature  study,  taught  in  schools, 
S23 

Negro  suffrage,  44'-4G3 

New  York  state  library,  compara- 
tive legislation  work,  121 
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Nichols,  Sir  George,  cited,  124* 
Nominations,  direct,  52"-58*;  conven- 

tiou  system,  58*;  optional  refereu- 

duni  in,  58" 
Nuisances,  157'-58* 
Nursery    stock,  protection    against 

peste,  18P-83' 

Oleomargarin,      manufacture     and 

sale,  1041 
Osteopathy,  103a 

Palace  car  companies,  taxation,  7(T 

Palmer,  T.  S.,  Protection  of  game, 
1984-204*  I 

Paris  exposition,  United  States  edu- 
cational exhibit,  78- 

Parks,  state,  U5U,  1903 

Parole,  of  juvenile  delinquents,  128;;  ! 
of  insane,  135*-3U-;  of  prisoners,  i 
142'-44* 

Parsons,  James  Russell,  jr,  School 
organization  and  supervision,  78'- 

Parties,  see  1*011  tical  pai'ties 
Penal  institutions,  14u-47N;  adminis- 
tration, 14uy;  centralizauon  of  con 
trol,  14tr;  matrons,  147 7 
Pharmacy,     practice     of:     HO4-!^'; 
changes    in    laws,  110°;    licenses, 
11D-11-;       licentiates       of     oiner 
states,  IIP;  requirements,  llP-lo"; 
schools  in  United  States,  bulletin, 
MO",  supervision,  11U'-1P 
Piuchot,  Gitlord,  Forestry,  l«J4J-y8a 
Pingreo,  CJov.,  referred  to,  74° 
Plant  diseases,  lM'-83:'  ' 

Plehn,  C.  C,  cited,  04"  ' 

Plumbing,  regulations.  101*  I 

Political  candidates,  ace  Candidates 
Political  parties,  settlement  of  coii-  . 
troversies,   4SM0  ;   dctinitiou.   50s;   ' 
distribution  of  otlices  among,  2P; 
fusion,   50';    in    library     manage-    i 
incut,     lib" ■;     direct    nominations,    i 

5ir-58!- 

Poor,  relief  of,  llSJ^V;  statistics  of 
relief,    12 1  ;    overseers.    124";     in-   . 
sane.  UJ7-;  epileptic.  loi); 


Poorhouses,  ste   Churl fca Ma 

tions 

Porto  ltico  revenue  act;  SUM 
visions  of,  59";  aumini 
modifications  made  by,  tti* 

Practice,  nee  Civil  procedure 

Prevailing  rate  of  wages,  111 

jLTiuiary  elections,  laws  gov 
5U*-ttr,  53T,  541,  65*,  57*,  & 
turns,  o7> 

Prisoners,  indeterminate  M 
142--44';  parole,  142*-44»;  pro 
144"-4o,J;  convict  labor,  1 
pardons,  147°.  Sec  also  Go 
Criminals 

I*rofessional  education,  91 
classification,  DP;  degree 
licenses,  W;  varying  atai 
UP;  state  supervision,  92-W 

I'roftMtioHal    Education    is 
States,  bulletins,  U0»-115» 

Property,  personal,  5DMW 
real,  59^0U\  67:;  Crimea  a 
282s.    See  al*o  Mortgages; ' 

Property  tax,  for  roads,  \ 
Porto  Rico  revenue  act,  59* 
Missouri,  02l-W 

Prussian    Ministerium     fur 
liche  Arbeiten,  comparative 
lation  work,  13* 

Public  health,  lOO*-!^;  comn 
er,  loU'1;  county  boards,  15: 
county  ollicers,  152u-53\ 
laboratories,  151*;  local 
150°;  legislative  power  oJ 
boards,  153'-54s,  155T-5C*; 
aiices,  137  1-58";  pest  ho  uses 
quarantine,  150"-5P,  152, 
sanitation  problems,  151'; 
tions  of  state  boards,  151*- 
crease  in  state  boards,  150" 
hitive  power  of  state  board 
slate  control,  152*;  suppres 
diseases,  152';  township  1 
154°,  155* 

Public  libraries,  sec  Libraries 

Public  service  corporation 
Corporations 

Punishments,  228fl-329 
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tine,  maritime,  150*,  152";  in- 
153- ;  of  domestic  animals, 


Ml  accidents,  220*-23s 

y  employees,  hours  of  labor, 

Injuries,  2217 

iys,    taxation,    62s,    655,    74-, 
5',  76-,  76*.    See  also  Corpora- 
-;  Street  railways 
,  Dr  J.  H.,  cited,  90* 
>roperty,  see  Property 
indom,  and  initiative,  39*-42c; 
te  of ,  40*;   in  party   nomina- 
te 5ff 

natories,  juvenile,  126";  for 
ig  men,  1421;  for  young 
en,  142* 

•ation  of  voters,  46' 
d    statutes,    publication    of, 
35* 

237-26*;  bonds  issued  for,  24* ; 

tax,  24J-258;  contract  labor, 
>*;  highway  commissions, 
opening,  locating  and   vaca- 

26";  protection  of,  25a;  shade 
t,   25^-26";    state    aid,    237-242; 
B,  24«-25\  25a,  26» 
ater,   Victor,   Special   assess- 
es  and    local    improvements, 

i,  D.  K,  Contagious  diseases 

ilmals,  184^90* 

riums,  state,  1611 

s6  scale,  182' 

k,      W.      E.,      Intoxicating 

re,  1478-49> 

children,     supervision     of 
h,  80* 

legislation,    tendencies    of, 

;  compulsory  attendance,  60 \ 
T;  consolidation  of,  78",  8G-- 
88s;  directors,  87*;  German 
asicn,  92x;  governmental  con- 
n  France,  91*;  Industrial  and 
tiflc  instruction,  8V;  libra- 
in,    1174,  1191;    taxation,  81*, 


l 


l 


87*,  89s;  term  lengthened,  87-; 
textbooks,  797.  See  also  Common 
schools;  High  schools;  Manual 
training;  Professional  education 

Senator,  United  States,  direct  vote 
for,  32*-337 

Session  laws,  publication  of,  34*-36l, 
233-,  238';  need  of  uniformity, 
235'-40";  distribution,  238';  price, 
239";  drafting  of  bills,  239a-40i 

Sexual  crimes,  penalties,  232- 

Sleeping  car  companies,  taxation, 
76* 

Smallpox,  1602 

Smith,  Gov.,  on  manual  training 
schools,  82"-832 

Society  of  comparative  legislation, 
8%  lO'-ll*,  121 

Soci6t6  de  legislation  comparee,  83- 
10* 

Special  assessments  and  local  im- 
provements, 22*-237 

Special  legislation,  restrictions  on, 
42*-43* 

State  government,  15"-18*;  agencies 
increased,  15*-ltta;  consolidation 
of  departments,  16*-177;  gov- 
ernor's power  increased,  177;  offi- 
cers' salaries  increased,  181 

State  legislation,  index  of,  12" ;  use 
of  initiative  and  referendum,  39°- 
42-;  need  of  uniformity,  36l-37* 

State  publications,  2331-35> 

Statistics,  see  Vital  statistics 

Stiinson,  Frederick  J.,  General  busi- 
ness corporations,  204*-ll* 

Stocks,  see  Corporations 

Stone,  Gov.,  opinion  on  veto  power, 
303;  quoted,  37*;  use  of  veto 
power,  38* 

Street  railways,  taxation,  767,  77*. 
See  also  Corporations 

Suffrage,  negro,  448-46*;  of  aliens, 
461 

Sunday  observance,  171s,  226s 

Sweat  shops,  172* 

Taxation  of  mortgages,  621-669;  of 
business   corporations,  70l-73*;   of 
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public    service    corpora  lions.    73'- 
77" 

Taxes,  commissioner,  16-;  corjiora- 
tions,  701-77%  2W;  evasion  of, 
22T;  excise,  CO*;  forests,  195',  1D8-; 
libraries,  1173,  118%  US1';  liquor, 
148';  mortgages,  51)*,  GJ'-GO1';  in 
Porto  Hico,  oD'-Ol7;  for  public  im- 
provements. 22rt-232;  roads,  24"-2T>\ 
25*,  263;  schools,  813,  87',  81)-.  tfcc 
t//*o  Inheritance  tax;  Property  tax 

Taylor,  Henry  L.,  Higher  education. 
VK^-llo3 

Teachers,  disqualified,  87,!f  16<r; 
high  school  certificates,  81)-; 
qualitications,  79l,  868;  require- 
ments, 82;;  training  schools  for. 
81" 

Teaching,  profession  of,  bulletin, 
Oli4 

Telegraph  companies,  taxation,  73", 
74'.  75T,  70',  76\  77* 

Telephone  companies,  taxation,  74\ 
73\  70,  70s,  77* 

Theology,  schools  of,  in  United 
States,  bulletin,  1X); 

Thornton,  William  W.,  Building 
ami  loan  associations,  21  IMS1 

Timber  laws.  lt)77-ikS3 

Topography,  tftc  (Jeology 

Traveling  libraries,  str  Libraries 

Trees,  on  public  roads.  2.V-208;  in- 
fested. 182-.  tfvv  alxo  Forestry: 
Timber 

*•  Truck  system,"  174  -7,V 

Tuberculosis.  HRr-OP;  of  convicts. 
I4(r,-471 

Tyler,  (low,  on  teachers'  require- 
ment's, 82: 

Ufford,  Walter  S..  Dependent,  neg- 
lected and  delinquent  children. 
12.i--:KV 

Uniform  legislation.  ;;bM-:»»7'.  23.V-4tr; 
in  civil  procedure,  2281;  statutory 
roust  ruction  laws.  24(H 

Uuiied  States,  comparative  legisla- 
tion work  in.  11'-13:: 

United  States  Bureau  of  Kdueation. 
comparative  legislation  work.  l.'>: 


United  States  Department  of  i 
culture,    comparative    Je^iall 
work,    13a;   cooperation   for 
pression    of    contagious  <Um 
among  animals,  180-871 

United  States  Department  of 
bor.  comparative  legislation  « 
13* 

United  States  Industrial  cow 
slon,  441 

Vaccination,  80*,  160* 
Veterinary    medicine,    practice 
114l-Kr;  changes  in  laws,  lltf 
censes,  114*;  licentiates    of  of 
states,    114 ';    requirements,    1 
15s;  schools  in  United  States,  1 
letin,  5X)T;  supervision,  114s 
Veto  power,  30*,  37*-3tf» 
Vital  statistics,  registration  of, 
Voters,  aliens,  46*;  registration 
at  primary  elections.  30*-52\ 
qualitications,  52',  54',  54"-55" 
Noting,  form  of  ballot,  46M8", 
51°,    52\    54',    554,    5T1;    machii 
473-48-.     See  ul*o  Elections 

Wadlin,  Horace  G..  Factory  In*] 

tion,  172J-81' 
Wages,  payments,    175';    prevail 

rate  of,  niP-Sl* 
Weber,  Adna  F.,  Labor.  lcRP-T? 
West,  Max,  Inheritance  tax,  tS7' 
Whittvn,    Robert    H„    Compare 

legislation,  7*-153;  Lawmaking; 

elections,  l^-ite";  Taxation  of  1 

lie    service    corporations,    7F- 

Uniformity    in    preparation 

publication  of  session  laws,  2 

40° 
Wilbur,  Dr  Crcssy,  cited,  150» 
Wilcox.  Delos  F.,  City  governm 

187-2V 
William  and  Mary  college,  teack 

requirements,  82T 
Women,     lawyers,    *J7*;     midwl 

Wf-V;  in  libraries,  1167;  houi 

lalHir.     17<>".     17V:     employm 

17.T.  1741 
Workmen,  protection  of,  172a-83 
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NEW  YORK  STATE  LIBRARY  AND  HOME  EDUCATION 

taope  of  library.  The  State  Library  includes  general,  sociology,  law, 
lical,  education  and  history  libraries  and  the  library  school.  Besides 
usual  work  of  a  great  reference  library,  its  field  covers  compilation 
catalogues,  bibliographies,  indexes,  reference  lists  and  other  aids  and 
les  for  readers  not  having  direct  access  to  the  library,  lending  books 
tudents  and  promotion  of  the  general  library  interests  of  the  state. 
Jse.  As  the  library  was  founded  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  the 
>le  state,  books  not  readily  accessible  elsewhere  and  not  so  much  used 
Albany  as  to  make  their  brief  absence  from  the  shelves  serious  are 
:  under  the  rules  i^uardinir  against  loss  or  undue  detention  to : 

Any  institution  in  the  L'niversitv. 
i  Any  registered  public  or  free  library. 

j  Responsible  heads  of  state  institutions,  departments  or  courts,  or 
those  connected  with  the  state  government  and  needing  book*  for  use 
their  official  work. 

[  Registered  study  eiubs,  extension  tenters,  summer  school..,  or  other 
ognized  educational  agencies. 

5  Any  resident  of  the  state  making  studies  or  investigations  in  which 
needs  the  assistance  of  the  State  Library,  provided  th.it  his  respon- 
ility  is  known  to  the  library  or  that  he  gives  satisfactory  references  or 
kes  a  deposit  covering  the  value  of  the  books. 

The  library  recognizes  this  lending  of  books  to  distant  points  as  a 
y  important  part  of  its  work  ami  aims  to  help  the  largest  number 
isible  of  those  needii.g  its  assistance,  not  only  by  lending  but  also 
recommending  the  best  books  and  furnishing,  through  its  Home 
ucation  Department  devoted  specially  to  such  work,  printed  or  manu- 
ipt  aids  to  those  pursuing  studies  or  courses  of  reading  without  a 
cher. 

Home  Education  Department.  This  includes  promotion,  sympa- 
tic assistance  and  supervision  of  summer,  vacation,  evening  and  cor- 
pondence  schools  and  other  forms  of  extension  teaching,  lectures, 
iversity  extension  courses,  study  clubs,  lyceums,  debating  societies, 
Tary  clubs  and  other  agencies  for  promoting  and  extending  more 
lely  opportunities  and  facilities  for  education  to  those  unable  to  at- 
id  the  usual  teaching  institutions. 

The  most  potent  factors  in  home  education  are :  ( i )  putting  the  best  read- 
\  within  reach  of  all  citizens  by  traveling  libraries  and  annotated  book 
s;  (2)  aid  given  in  organizing  new  and  increasing  efficiency  of  estab- 
led  local  libraries  by  the  public  libraries  division,  through  which  the 
te  yearly  expends  about  $60,000  for  the  benefit  of  free  libraries, 
is  division  is  devoted  to  promoting  general  library  interests  of  the 
te  and  in  all  practicable  ways  assisting  communities  willing  to  do 
ir  part  in  providing  the  best  reading  for  their  citizens. 
For  further  information  address 

Melvil  Dkwky,  Director,  Mb&uy  >s.\, 
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REGISTER 

OF 

New  York  State  Library  School 

Jan.  5,  1887-Dec.  31,  igoi 


PREFACE 

The  annual  register  of  Columbia  college  school  of  library  economy 
issued  in  1887  and  1888  was  followed  by  the  Library  school  register, 
1887-96,  covering  the  first  10  years.  This  register  covers  the  first 
15  years  of  the  school,  Jan.  5,  1887-Dcc.  31,  1901.  It  contains  a 
complete  list  of  the  363  matriculated  students  with  residence  before 
entrance;  library  school,  college  and  library  connection  of  each; 
attendance  at  A.  L.  A.  and  foreign  library  meetings,  and  offices  and 
present  membership  in  the  national,  state,  local  and  New  York 
state  library  school  associations.  Membership  in  the  New  York  state 
library  school  association  and  other  library  associations,  so  far  as 
reported,  is  given  to  May  1902,  the  time  the  register  went  to  press. 

Summaries  include  a  chronologic  table  of  the  most  important 
events  in  the  history  of  the  school  and  tables  of  residence,  prelim- 
inary education,  credentials,  positions  filled,  A.  L.  A.  attendance, 
alumni  lecturers,  and  committees  on  library  training,  etc.  Some  of 
these  tables  have  previously  appeared  in  the  annual  report  but  they 
will  hereafter  be  printed  in  full  only  in  the  five  year  register. 

A  complete  list  of  the  matriculated  students  in  the  summer  course 
is  appended  with  college  connection,  positions  held  on  entering  the 
summer  course  and  number  of  weeks  in  attendance  if  less  than  the 
full  course. 

For  full  account  of  the  work  of  the  school  see  \\s  axvcvwaX  t^ckV^ 
also  its  Handbook,  igoi. 
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ABBREVIATIONS 


Besides  L  B  dates  and  common  abbreviations  for  states,  degrees  and  hoacm- 
orary  titles  the  following  abbreviations  have  been  used  in  the  condens^^ 
records  of  students: 


*  dead 

a  member  New  York  state 
library  school  associa- 
tion 

agric  agriculture,  agricultural 

ALA  American  library  associa- 
tion 

Amer  America,  American 

assn  association 

asst  assistant 

bldg  building 

circ  circulating 

clsfr  classifier 

co  company,  county 

col  college 

com  committee 

conf  conference 

ctlgr  cataloguer 

dept  department 

diet  dictionary 

div  division 

doc  documents 

econ  economy 

educ  education,  educational 

elem  elementary 

exec  executive 

f.  1.  free  library 

f.  p.  1.  free  public  library 

govt  government 

hist  history,  historical 

inst  institute 

LAUK   Library  association  of  the 
United  Kingdom 


L  I  Long  Island 

lib  library,  libraries 

In  librarian 

L  S  Library  sschool(New  Yo 

state) 

M  E  methodist  episcopal 

med  medical 

mem  member,  memorial 

mss  manuscripts 

mtg  meeting 

N  E  A  National  educational 

ciation 

N  Y  L  A  New  York  library 

tion 

NYSL  New  York  state  library 

p.  1.  public  library 

pres  president 

pub  public,  publishing 

ref  reference 

rept  report 

ich  school 

sec  secretary 

sem  seminary 

soc  society 

sr  senior 

supt  superintendent 

theol  theological 

trav  traveling 

treas  treasurer 

univ  university 

vice-pres  vice-president 

yr  year 
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FACULTY 
Melvil  Dewey  M.  A.  (Amherst)  director.     Library  economy  1884-date. 

Amherst  B.  A.  1874,  M.  A.  1877;  acting  librarian  Amherst  college  1872-76; 
consulting  librarian  Wellesley  college  1882-85;  chief  librarian  Columbia 
university  1883-88^  director  Columbia  library  school  and  professor  library 
economy  1884-88;  secretary  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  1880-99, 
director  New  York  state  library  and  home  education  dep't  and  director 
Library  school  1889-date. 

Secretary  A.  L.  A.  1876-90,  1897-98,  treasurer  1879-81,  president  1890-91, 
1892-93,  councilor  1891-1901,  president  A.  L.  A.  publishing  board  1893-95 
<member  from  organization  to  date) ;  president  N.  E.  A.  library  dep't  1896- 
j>7 ;  president  Ass'n  of  state  librarians  1889-92;  official  representative  of  U.  S. 
government  at  international  library  conference,  London  1897;  councilor 
X.  A.  U.  K.  1877;  president  N.  Y.  library  ass'n  1890-92;  vice-president  New 
York  library  club  1887-88,  president  188&-89. 

Author  Decimal  classification,  ed.  1-6,  1876-99;  Library  school  rules,  ed.  1-4, 
1888-99;  Abridged  decimal  classification,  1894;  Simplified  library  school  rules, 
1898. 

Editor  Library  journal,  187^-80,  v.  1-5;  Library  notes,  1887-98;  Papers  pre- 
pared for  American  library  association,  Columbian  exposition  1893,  1896. 

Mrs  Salome  Cutler  Fairchild  (Mt  Holyoke)  B.  L.  S.  (N.  Y.)  vice-director. 
Loan  department,  selection  of  books  1887-date 

Mt  Holyoke  seminary,  graduate  1875;  cataloguer  Columbia  university 
library  1884-85,  head  cataloguer  1885-89,  instructor  Columbia  library  school 
1887-89;  vice-director  New  York  state  library  school  1889-date,  librarian 
New  York  state  library  for  blind  1899-date. 

Assistant  secretary  A.  L.  A.  1889-92,  chairman  Columbian  exposition  com- 
mittee 1890-93,  councilor  1892-98,  vice-president  1894-95,  1900-1,  on  execu- 
tive board  1894-95,  1900-1;  vice-president  New  York  library  club  1888^89, 

Editor  Catalog  of  "  A.  L.  A."  library,  1893. 

Florence  Woodworth  B.  L.  S.  (N.  Y.)  director's  assistant  1889-date 

See  p.  10,  no.  22. 

Walter  Stanley  Biscoe  M.  A.  (Amherst)  Bibliography,  advanced  classifi- 
cation, history  of  libraries  and  printing  1887-date 

Amherst  B.  A.  1874,  M.  A.  1877;  Taunton  (Mass.)  public  librarian  1875-76; 
assistant  librarian  Amherst  college  1876-79,  acting  librarian  1879-83;  cata- 
logue librarian  Columbia  university  1883-89,  lecturer  on  classification 
Columbia  library  school  1887-89;  catalogue  librarian  New  York  state  library 
1889-97,  senior  librarian   1897-date,  instructor  library  school   1889-date. 

Ada  Alice  Jones  secretary  of  faculty.     Advanced  cataloguing  1888-date 

See  p.  9.  no.  13. 

Dnnkin  Van.  Bensselaer  Johnston  M.  A.  (Hobart)  Reference  depart- 
ment, bookbinding  1800-date. 

Hobart  B.  A.  1883,  M.  A.  1885;  assistant  librarian  New  York  state  IvhtttPf 
l88j-4J8,  reference  librarian  1889-date,  instructor  library  scYvocA  \%gpr^aXfc. 

Councilor  A.  L.  A.  i8gi-g2. 
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Seymour  B.  A.  (Smith)  Library  editing  and  printing  1891-date 
See  p.  io,  no.  19. 

Sdlth  Davenport  Fuller.    Dictionary  cataloguing  1804-date 
Assistant  Boston  public  library  order  department  1879-81,  associate  chid 
of  order  department  1881-90;  classifier  and  cataloguer  Peterboro  (N.  H.) 
town  library  189%  1894;  librarian  Episcopal  theological  school,  Cambridge 
Mass.  1891-date;  instructor  library  school  1804-date 

William  Beed  Esstmin  M.  A.  (Yale)  B.  L.  S.  (N.  Y.)  Library  buildings, 
founding  and  government  1895-date 
See  p.  19,  no.  88. 

ILartha  Thome  Wheeler.    Indexing  1895-date 
See  p.  18,  no.  81. 

Ada  Bunnell  B.  L.  S.  (N.  Y.)    Elementary  classification  1898-date 
See  p.  16,  no.  69. 

Mary  Louisa  Sutliff.     Summer  course,  cataloguing  189^-date 
See  p.  23,  no.  121. 
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STUDENTS 
Arranged  by  classes 

Facts  are  given  in  the  following  order:  i)  library  school  credentials  and 
attendance;  2)  residence  before  entrance;  3)  college  connection;  4)  positions; 
5)  membership  in  A.  L.  A.  and  attendance  at  A.  L.  A.  and  foreign  library 
meetings;  6)  membership  and  offices  in  national,  state,  local  and  New  York 
state  library  school  associations. 

If  a  student  is  registered  as  attending  the  school  while  filling  a  position, 
it  signifies  a  leave  of  absence. 

First  year  certificate.  This  certificate  shows  that  the  holder  has  met 
all  entrance  requirements  and  has  completed  satisfactorily  the  work  and  ex- 
aminations of  junior  year.  m 

Columbia  certificate.  This  certificate  was  granted  by  Columbia  univer- 
sity to  students  who  completed  the  course  tfyere  before  the  school  was 
transferred  to  the  New  York  state  library  in  1889. 

Diploma.  This  shows  that  the  holder  has  met  all  entrance  requirements, 
has  received  at  least  one  year's  instruction  in  residence  at  the  school,  has 
passed  each  examination  of  the  two  years  course  with  a  standing  of  not 
less  than  75*  and  has  submitted  a  satisfactory  bibliography.  It  is  also 
granted  to  holders  of  Columbia  certificates  who  have  passed  all  library  ex- 
aminations of  New  York  state  library  school  and  have  submitted  the  re- 
quired graduation  bibliography- 
Honor  credentials.  If  three  fourths  of  all  required  work  is  completed 
with  an  examination  standing  of  90*  or  over,  the  credential  is  issued  "  with 
honor." 

B.  L.  S.  Beginning  with  class  of  1902  all  graduates  of  registered  colleges 
who  complete  the  two  years  course  receive  the  degree  B.  L.  S.  It  is  also 
granted  to  holders  of  Columbia  certificates,  who  have  passed  all  library 
examinations  of  New  York  state  library  school,  submitted  the  required 
graduation  bibliography  and  received  honor  on  three  fourths  of  the  counts; 
and  (instead  of  the  present  entrance  requirements  for  a  degree)  have  been 
engaged  for  10  years  in  successful  library  work,  accepted  as  satisfactory  by 
vote  of  the  faculty.  In  classes  of  the  New  York  state  library  school  before 
that  of  1002  the  degree  was  conterred  on  graduates  who  won  honors  in 
three  fourths  of  the  course,  and  who  submitted  diplomas  or  certificates  from 
registered  colleges  or  passed  examinations  covering  at  least  two  full  years 
of  general  college  work,  three  fourths  with  honor. 


A  manuscript  supplement  brings  the  register  to  date,  and  the  active 
cooperation  of  students  is  desired  in  order  that  the  record  may  be  as  com- 
plete as  possible.  In  addition  to  the  five  year  register,  notice  of  the  more 
important  positions  is  sent  to  the  Library  journal  and  Public  libraries  each 
month  and  a  complete  list  of  the  new  positions  filled  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  Sep.  30  is  printed  in  the  annual  report  of  the  school. 

Each  student  is  asked  to  correct  his  record  as  it  appears  in  the  register 
and  to  fill  out  deficiencies,  completing  the  record  of  attendance  at  the  A.  L.  A. 
or  foreign  library  meetings    «?nd  adding    present    metritatsYvvv  ^*v&    qS^ka* 
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held  at  any  time  in  the  national,  state  or  local  library  associations,  also  in 
the  New  York  state  library  school  association.  Dates  should  be  given  so 
far  as  possible  by  month  and  year  instead  of  by  year  only.  A  dash  between 
two  dates  means  through  or  including  the  latter  date;  e.  g.  work  done 
Ja-Je  96  indicates  work  begun  in  January  and  continued  through  the  whole 
or  part  of  June  1896. 

Prompt  notice  of  corrections  and  of  change  or  termination  of  position  or 
office  should  be  sent  to  New  York  state  library  school,  Albany  N.  Y- 

Class  of  1888 

1  *  Bunnell,  Kate    L  S,  Ja-My  87 

San  Francisco;  ctlgr  New  York  free  circ  lib  1887;  died  7  S  90 

2  *  Burgess,  Harriet  P.     L  S,  Ja-My  87 

New  York;  died  7  F  96 

3  Catlin,  George    L  S,  Ja-Je  87 

Birmingham  Eng;  before  entering  L  S,  asst  In  Birmingham  free 
libraries;  ctlgr  University  club,  New  York,  winter  1887 

4  Chapman,  Lilian  Howe    L  S,  Ja-Jl,  S-D  87 

Cottage  City  Mass;  asst  In  Y  W  C  A,  New  York,  Je-D  87;  In  Cot- 
tage City  lib  assn  O  85-O  86,  on  lib  com  My  83-Jl  94;  clsfr  and  ctlgr 
Vineyard  Haven  (Mass)  p.  1.  Jl-S  96;  proprietor  Cottage  City  lending 
lib  Jl  93-date 

5  a  Cole,  George  Watson  Columbia  certificate    L  S  1887-88 

New  York;  ctlgr  Fitchburg  (Mass)  p.  1.  Ag  85-O  86;  asst  Newberry 
lib,  Chicago,  Ap  88-D  91;  Jersey  City  pub  In  Ja  91-N  95;  In  Pratt 
inst,  Brooklyn,  N  86-S  87,  lecturer  on  hist  of  libraries  lib  sch  Ap  01- 
date;  at  A  L  A  mtgs  85,  87,  90,  92,  93,  94,  96,  00,  on  A  L  A  lib  training 
com  1892-93,  treas  ALA  1803-96;  at  international  lib  conf,  London 
97;  vice-pres  N  J  lib  assn  1891-94,  pres  1894-95;  mem  N  Y  L  A;  sec 
New  York  lib  club  1892-93,  pres  1893-94,  on  exec  com  1891-92,  1894-95, 
1901-date;  mem  L  S  assn 

6  *Denio,  Lilian  Columbia  certificate     L  S,  Ja  87-Ja  89 

Albion  N  Y;  Wellcsley  1876-77,  1878-79:  asst  Wellesley  col  lib  Jl- 
Ag  87;  ctlgr  Union  for  Christian  work,  Brooklyn,  N  87-F  88;  ctlgr 
Grand  Rapids  (Mich)  p.  1.  F  89-Mr  90;  In  Bryson  lib,  Teachers  col, 
Columbia  univ  Ap  90-Je  96;  at  A  L  A  mtgs  87,  92,  93,  94;  vice-pres 
New  York  lib  club  1894-95;  died  1  Je  01 

7  Fernald,  Harriet  Converse  Columbia  certificate     L  S  1887-88,  D  88-Ja  89 

Orono  Me;  Maine  state  col  (Orono)  B.  S.  1884,  M.  S.  1888;  ctlgr 
Saugus  (Mass)  p.  1.  My-Je  87;  clsfr  Bowdoin  col  lib  Ag-O  87;  ctlgr 
Union  for  Christian  work,  Brooklyn,  X  87-F  88;  ctlgr  Pennsylvania 
state  col  lib,  State  College,  D  89-Jc  90;  ctlgr  Maine  state  col  lib,  Orono, 
Ag-X  88.  F-Je  89,  In  I)  oo-Jl  97,  in  charge  of  class  in  lib  econ  S  94- 
Je  97;  married  John  Alvin  Pierce  17  Ag  97;  sec  Maine  lib  assn  1891-07 

8  Godfrey,  Lydia  Boker  Columbia  certificate     L  S,  Ja-Ap  88 

Wellesley  Mass;  Yassar  1872-74;  Boston  univ,  Ph.  B.  1878;  1st  asst 
Boston  p.  1.  order  dept  1881-83;  supt  Wellesley  col  lib  catalogue  dept 
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1883-88,  ref  In  S  88-Ag  93,  In  S  93-date,  instructor  in  bibliography 
Ap  88-date,  ieave  of  absence  in  Europe  Jl  91-S  92;  at  A  L  A  mtg  94;  at 
LAUK  mtg  91. 

9  Goodrich,  Harriet    L  S,  Ja-F  87 
Northampton  Mass 

10  *  Griswold,  Harriet  Sherman    L  S,  Ja-My  87 

Batavia  N  Y;  Batavia  pub  In  1883-86;  asst  lnYWCA,  New  York, 
Ap-Je  87,  In  Je  87-Je  88;  died  2  F  89 

11  Hutchins,  Annie  Eliza    L  S   1887,  attended  lectures  only 

Cambridge  Mass;  formerly  of  Harvard,  Boston  pub  and  Cornell 
univ  lib;  ctlgr  Columbia  univ  lib,  instructor  in  diet  cataloguing  L  S 
1887;  ctlgr  Newberry  (Chicago)  and  Yale  univ  lib;  at  A  L  A  mtgs 
79,  89 

12  » Jackson,  Annie  Brown  Columbia  certificate    L  S   1887-88 

North  Adams  Mass;  Smith  B.  A.  1882,  M.  A.  1885;  on  North  Adams 
(Mass)  p.  1.  book  com  1885-date,  pres  board  of  trustees  1896-date;  at 
ALA  mtgs  90,  93,  98,  00;  mem  L  S  assn,  1st  vice-pres  1894-95 

13  a  Jones,  Ada  Alice  Columbia  certificate    L  S   1887-88 

Chester,  Geauga  co  O;  Wellesley  1878-80,  1881-82;  ctlgr  Wellesley 
col  lib  Jl  82-S  87;  asst  In  Y  W  C  A,  New  York,  N  87-My  88;  ctlgr 
Columbia  univ  lib  My  88-Mr  89;  In  Woman's  lib,  World's  Columbian 
exposition,  Chicago,  JI-Ag  93;  ctlgr  N  Y  S  L,  Ap  89-S  92,  head  ctlgr 
O  92-date,  instructor  in  cataloguing  L  S,  O  88-date,  sec  of  faculty 
F  91-date;  at  A  L  A  mtgs  90,  93,  04,  95,  98,  99;  mem  L  S  assn,  on  exec 
board  1895-96,  pres  L  S  assn  1898-99 

14  Xnowlton,  Frances  S.    L  S,  Ja-Ap  87 

Holland  Patent  N  Y 

15  Miller,  Eulora  Columbia  certificate    L  S  1887-88 

Lafayette  Ind;  Purdue  univ  (Lafayette)  B.  S.  1878;  In  Purdue  univ 
1878-80;  asst  In  Lafayette  (Ind)  p.  1.  1882-87,  In  1888;  In  Pratt  inst, 
Brooklyn  1889-90;  married  Rufus  Piatt  Jennings  20  N  90;  at  A  L  A 
mtgs  87,  89 

16  »  Nelson,  Martha  Purber    L  S,  Ja-Je  87 

Trenton  N  J;  asst  In  New  York  free  circ  lib  Ja  86-Ja  87;  clsfr 
Pratt  inst  f.  1.  Brooklyn,  Ag-S  87;  In  Union  lib  (W  C  T  U)  Trenton 
N  J,  O  87-S  95;  In  and  instructor  in  bibliography  Trenton  (N  J)  state 
normal  sch  S  95-date;  at  A  L  A  mtgs  88,  90,  92,  93;  sec  N  J  lib  assn 
1890-93,  vice-pres  1894-96;  mem  L  S  assn 

17  »  Patten,  Frank  Chauncy  Columbia  certificate    L  S  1887-88 

Ripon  Wis;  Ripon  col  1885-86;  Harvard  graduate  sch  1890-1901; 
asst  In  Ripon  col  1883-86;  ctlgr  New  York  free  circ  lib  My-D  87;  even- 
ing ref  clerk  Columbia  univ  lib  O  87-Mr  88,  catalogue  curator  and  ref 
clerk  Ap  88-Mr  89;  consulting  In  Y  M  C  A,  Albany  N  Y  1890-92; 
catalogue  and  shelf  curator  N  Y  S  L,  Ap  80-Jl  92;  Helena  (Mont) 
pub  In  Ag  92-Jl  99;  mem  A  L  A,  at  mtgs  86,  87,  90,  92,  93,  95,  96, 
97,  00,  01 ;  treas  L  S  assn  1895-96,  pres  1901-date 
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18  a  Plummer,  Mary  Wright  Columbia  certificate    L  S,  Ja  8^-Mr  88 

Chicago;  Wellesley  1881-82;  asst  in  charge  St  Louis  p.  1.  cataloguing 
dcpt  Ap  88-Ap  90;  charge  of  A  L  A  exhibit,  Paris  exposition  1900 
Jl-Ag  00;  instructor  in  cataloguing  L  S,  N-D  87,  nonresident  lecturer 
on  hist  of  lib  Mr  96-date;  In  Pratt  inst,  Brooklyn,  N  90-Je  95,  In 
and  director  dept  of  libraries  Jl  95-date,  director  lib  sch  1890-date,  year's 
leave  of  absence  in  Europe  1894-95;  contributing  editor  Public  libraries 
My  96-date;  at  A  L  A  mtgs  87,  89,  90,  91,  92,  93,  96,  97,  98,  99,  00, 
oi,  on  A  L  A  lib  training  com  1891-92,  on  European  trip  com  1896-97, 
on  lib  tracts  com  1898-1900,  on  revision-  of  constitution  com  189&- 
1900,  vice-pres  1890^-1900,  on  council  1896-1901,  on  international  co- 
operation com  1900-date;  on  N  E  A  lib  dept  com  on  relations  of 
pub  lib  to  pub  sch  1897-98;  U  S  official  delegate  at  international  lib 
congress,  Paris  1900;  sec  N  Y  L  A  1892-93;  vice-pres  L  I  lib  club 
1900-1,  chairman  com  on  cooperation  among  Brooklyn  lib  1901,  pres 
1901-date;  vice-pres  New  York  lib  club  1891-92,  on  exec  com  1891-92, 
pres  1896-97;  mem  L  S  assn,  on  exec  board  1895-96 

19  a  Seymour,  May  Columbia  certificate    L  S  1887,  1888-89 

Binghamton  N  Y;  Smith  B.  A.  1880;  clsfr  and  ctlgr  Osterhout  f.  1. 
Wilkesbarre  Pa  1887-88;  ctlgr  Columbia  univ  lib  1888-89;  clsfr 
N  Y  S  L,  Ap  8o/-Mr  91,  educ  In  Ap  91-date,  instructor  in  elem  classifi- 
cation L  S  1891,  instructor  in  lib  printing  and  editing  Ap  92-date;  at 
ALA  mtgs  90,  92,  93,  94,  98;  mem  N  Y  L  A;  mem  L  S  assn 

20  Stott,  Janet  Elizabeth    L  S,  Ja-Ap  87 

New  York;  asst  In  New  York  free  circ  lib  F  82-Je  89;  married 
Richard  Lavcry  25   S  89;  at  A  L  A  mtg  87 

21  Talcott,  Eliza  S.     L  S,  Ja-My  87 

Elmwood  Ct;  Vassar  B.  A.  1869;  ctlgr  Connecticut  mutual  life  insur- 
ance company  lib,  Hartford,  O-N  87;  asst  ctlgr  Union  for  Christian 
work,  Brooklyn,  D  87-Mr  88;  asst  In  Hartford  (Ct)  p.  1.  Mr  88-Ap  95; 
at  A  L  A  mtgs  92,  94 

22  aWoodworth,  Florence  B.  L.  S.  1900    L  S    1887,  Ja-Jl  89 

St  Louis;  ctlgr  Osterhout  f.  1.  Wilkesbarre  Pa,  Ag  87-D  88;  ctlgr 
Columbia  univ  lib  Ja-Ap  89;  In  Woman's  lib,  World's  Columbian 
exposition,  Chicago,  Jl-Ag  93:  ctlgr  N  Y  S  L,  Ap  89-S  92,  director's 
asst  O  92-date,  charge  of  preparation  of  A  L  A  exhibit  for  Paris 
exposition  1900,  Jl  99— Jl  00,  instructor  in  cataloguing  L  S,  Ap  89-S  95, 
registrar  Ap  89-S  92,  director's  asst  O  92-date;  mem  A  L  A,  at  mtgs 
00,  93,  04,  00,  on  A  L  A  World's  Columbian  exposition  com  1890-91; 
mem  N  Y  L  A;  mem  New  York  lib  club;  on  L  S  assn  exec  board 
1901-date 

Class  of  1889 

23  a  Baldwin,  Elizabeth  G.  Columbia  certificate    L  S    1887-89 

East  Orange  N  J;  in  charge  lib  of  Huguenot  soc  of  Amer  deposited 
in  Columbia  univ  lib  Ap  89-F  04,  reviser  Columbia  univ  lib  cataloguing 
dept  Ap  89-S  06,  In  Bryson  lib.  Teachers  col,  Columbia  univ  O  96^- 
flate;  at  A  L  A  mtgs  00,  94,  09;  at  international  lib  conf,  London  97; 
vice-pres  N  Y  L  A  1897-09:  vice-pres  New  York  lib  club  1895-96,  on 
exec  com  1896-97;  mem  L  S  assn 
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24  a  Banks,  Mrs  Martha  Howard  (Gordon)     L  S   1887-89 

New  York;  ctlgr  Newark  (N  J)  f.  p.  1.  Jl-S  89,  Ja-My  90;  clsfr  and 
ctlgr  James  Prendergast  f.  1.  Jamestown  N  Y,  Jl-O  90;  ctlgr  Long- 
street  lib,  Peddie  inst,  Hightstown  N  J,  D  90-Mr  91;  In  Bennett  lib, 
Wyoming  sem,  Kingston  Pa,  Mr-D  91;  clsfr  and  ctlgr  Amer  soc  of 
mechanical  engineers  lib,  New  York,  F-Ap  92;  clsfr  and  ctlgr  Slater 
lib,  Jewett  City  Ct,  Je  92-F  93;  clsfr  and  ctlgr  Springfield  (Mass)  city 
lib  Jl  95-My  97;  ctlgr  New  York  p.  1.  Je  97-Je  01;  clsfr  and  ctlgr 
Dyer  lib,  Saco  Me,  Jl  01-date;  at  A  L  A  mtgs  92,  98;  mem  New  York 
lib  club;  mem  L  S  assn 

25  Brackett,  Harriet    L  S,  O  88-F  89,  attended  lectures  only 

Lewiston  Me;  Bates  B.  A.  1884,  M.  A.  1887;  ctlgr  Oberlin  col  lib 
1885-87;  ctlgr  Columbia  univ  lib  O  84-85,  reviser  and  ctlgr  Ja  88-J1  96 

26  Browne,  Nina  Eliza  B.  L.  S.  1891    L  S,  1887-89 

Amherst  Mass;  Smith  B.  A.  1882,  M.  A.  1885;  asst  Columbia  univ 
lib  Ap  88r-Ap  89;  shelflister  N  Y  S  L,  Ap  89-Ja  92,  Je-N  92;  clsfr  and 
ctlgr  Phipps  scientific  collection,  Carnegie  f.  1.  Allegheny  Pa,  Ja-My, 
D  92;  In  Library  Bureau,  Boston,  Ja  93-N  01;  asst  sec  ALA  pub 
board  O  96-Jl  01,  sec  Jl  01-date;  at  A  L  A  mtgs  88,  89,  90,  92,  93,  94, 
96,  97,  98,  99,  00,  01,  asst  sec  A  L  A  1893-94,  registrar  1888-date,  on 
advisory  com  on  cataloguing  rules  1900-date;  at  international  lib  conf, 
London  97;  sec  Mass  lib  club  select  fiction  com  1895-96,  chairman 
1897,  recorder  Mass  lib  club  1897-date 

27  « Clarke,  Edith  Emily  Columbia  certificate    L  S    1887-89 

Syracuse  N  Y;  Syracuse  univ,  Ph.  B.  1881;  ctlgr  Alfred  (N  Y)  univ 
lib  Jl-Ag  88;  head  ctlgr  Columbia  univ  lib  Ap  89-Je  90;  ctlgr  in  charge 
Woman's  lib,  World's  Columbian  exposition,  Chicago,  My-S  93;  head 
ctlgr  Newberry  lib,  Chicago,  Ag  90-N  94;  lecturer  on  diet  catalogu- 
ing dept  of  lib  econ  Armour  inst  of  technology,  Chicago,  Ap- 
D  94;  lecturer  on  lib  science  Syracuse  p.  1.  F-Mr  95;  ctlgr 
Pub  doc  lib,  Washington,  Jl-D  95,  chief  of  cataloguing  Ja  96- 
Je  98;  In  Vermont  univ  S  98r-date;  at  A  L  A  mtgs  90,  92. 
93t  94,  96,  97,  98,  00,  on  A  L  A  lib  administration  com  1892-93;  on  D  C 
lib  assn  com  on  Handbook;  ivith  notes  on  libraries  in  Washington  1896-97, 
chairman  com  on  1st  supplement  1897-98;  vice-pres  Chicago  lib  club 
1893-94;  mem  L  S  assn,  2d  vice-pres  1894-95,  chairman  com  on 
instruction  and  work  at  L  S  1900-1 

28  *  Cutler,  Louisa  Salome  Columbia  certificate,  honor  1st  yr  certificate  1893 

L  S   1887-89 

Florence  Mass;  Mt  Holyoke  sem,  graduate  1886;  clsfr  Newark 
(N  J)  f.  p.  1.  Ap-Jl  89;  In  Aguilar  f.  1.  New  York,  S  80-S  91:  clsfr 
Colgate  univ  lib,  Hamilton  N  Y,  N  91-My  92;  In  A  L  A  lib,  World's 
Columbian  exposition,  Chicago,  Jl  92-N  93;  Utica  (N  Y)  pub  In 
N  93-Ag  95;  at  A  L  A  mtgs  86,  87,  90,  91,  92,  93,  04,  asst  sec  A  L  A 
1893-95;  died  2  Ag  95 

29  Oilmore,  David  Chandler    L  S,  N  87-F  88 

Rochester  N  Y;  Rochester  univ,  B.  A.  1887.  M.  A.  1891 ;  In  Railroad 
men's  lib  (branch  Y  M  C  A)  New  York,  F  88-Ag  90 
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30  Hopson,  Ema  Katherine  Columbia  certificate  L  S  1887^89 

Chicago;  ctlgr  Columbia  univ  lib  Ap  89-Je  90;  ctlgr  Newberry  lib, 
Chicago,  Je-S  90;  married  Howard  Owen  Sprogle  20  O  90;  at  ALA 
mtg  92 

31  Jones,  Gardner  Maynard    L  S,  Ja-N  88 

Boston;  clsfr  and  ctlgr  Boston  book  co  N  88-F  89;  Salem  (Mass) 
pub  In  Mr  89-date;  at  A  L  A  mtgs  88,  90,  92,  93,  94,  96,  97,  98,  99, 
00,  oi,  on  A  L  A  lib  administration  com  1890-92,  on  collection  com 
ALA  lib.  World's  Columbian  exposition,  Chicago  1892-93,  on  finance 
com  1894-^6,  recorder  ALA  1896-97,  sec  European  trip  com  1896- 
97,  chairman  subject  headings  com  1892-95,  1897-98,  on  com  on  sup- 
plement to  A  L  A  catalogue  1895-98,  chairman  lib  training  com  1899, 
treas  ALA  i897^date;  at  international  lib  conf,  London  97  (vice- 
pres);  at  L  A  U  K  mtg  87;  sec  Mass  lib  club  1890-91,  pres  1893-94, 
chairman  select  fiction  com  1895-96,  on  com  on  cost  of  books  1901- 
date 

32  *  Knapp,  August    L  S   1887-89 

Kaiserslautern  Germany;  died  22  My  00 

33  Lee,  Rev  Albert    L  S   1887-89 

Oneida  N  Y;  Harvard  1868-71;  Auburn  theol  sem,  graduate  1874; 
Yale  divinity  sch  1874-75;  ctlgr  Summerfield  M  E  church,  Brooklyn 
1888;  ctlgr  Columbia  univ  lib  1889-Ap  92;  ctlgr  Harlem  lib,  New  York, 
Ap  92-F  93;  In  Mining  bldg.  World's  Columbian  exposition,  Chicago, 
My-O  93;  ctlgr  private  lib  in  and  near  Boston  1894-date,  including 
private  lib  of  Hon   R.   M.  Morse,  Boston 

34  *  Marsee,  Isabella  Rebecca  Columbia  certificate    L  S,  Ja  88-89 

Indianapolis  Ind;  ref  In  Indianapolis  p.  1.  1882-89;  married  Albert 
Lupton  n    D  89;  died  22  S  95 

35  a  Medlicott,  Mary  Columbia  certificate     L  S  1887-89 

Longmcadow  Mass;  ctlgr  Alfred  (N  Y)  univ  lib  Jl-Ag  88;  ctlgr 
Bryson  lib.  Teachers  col,  Columbia  univ  Ja-Mr  89,  In  Ap  89-Ap  90; 
ctlgr  Soc  for  home  study  of  Holy  Scripture,  New  York,  Ag  89-90;  asst 
in  charge  Springfield  (Mass)  city  lib  ref  dept,  Ap  90-Ja  98,  ref  In  Ja  98- 
date;  mem  A  L  A,  at  mtgs  90,  02,  94,  96,  00;  mem  Mass  lib  club,  vice- 
pres  1893-94.  on  select  fiction  com  1895-96;  mem  Western  Mass  lib 
club;  mem  Bay  Path  lib  club;  mem  L  S  assn,  on  exec  board  1895-96 

36  Palmer,  Henrietta  Raymer  Columbia  certificate     L  S  1887-89 

Providence  R  I;  Bryn  Mawr  B.  A.  1893;  ctlgr  Newark  (N  J)  f.  p.  1. 
Ap-Jl  89;  ctlgr  Lilly  lib,  Florence  Mass,  Jl-S  89;  asst  In  A  L  A  lib, 
World's  Columbian  exposition,  Chicago,  Je-Jl  93;  ctlgr  Bryn  Mawr  col 
lib  S  89-Je  90,  acting  In  1800-91,  associate  In  1893-S  95,  In  S  95-Mr  98, 
leave  of  absence  in  Europe  S  97- Mr  98;  head  of  Worcester  (Mass) 
f.  p.  1.  cataloguing  dept  F-Jc  09;  In  and  recording  sec  New  Jersey  hist 
soc,  Newark,  S  90-Ja  01;  head  of  Brown  univ  lib  cataloguing  dept 
O  01-date;  at  A  L  A  mtg  93 

37  Frescott,  Harriet  Beardslee  Columbia  certificate     L  S    1887-89 

Jamaica  Plain  Mass;  Mt  Holyoke  sem,  graduate  1886;  clsfr  and  ctlgr 

Columbia   univ    lib   Ap  89-S    99,   supervisor    catalogue    dept    O    99- 

date:  mem  A  L  A.  at  mtgs  00.  91.  94,  97,  09,  asst  sec  A  L  A  1896-97; 

mem  N  Y  L  A;  mem  New  York  ttb  c\vv\>,  sec  V&yy^,  w.*-\rc*s  \&*l-q& 
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$8  Bichardson,  Mary  Abbie    L  S,  Ja-Je  88 

Woburn  Mass;  clsfr  and  ctlgr  Atlanta  univ  lib  S  88-Je  89,  In  Je  89- 
Mr  91;  New  London  (Ct)  pub  In  Mr  91-S  oi;at  ALA  mtgs  92,  93, 
94,  95>  96,  97,  00;  asst  sec  Ct  lib  assn  1892-93,  vice-pres  1893-94,  sec 
1894-^97 

39  Bose,  Eleanor  Waterhouse    L  S    1887-88 

Hartford  Ct;  In  New  Britain  (Ct)  state  normal  sch  1876-77;  asst  In 

Y  W  C  A,  New  York  1886-87;  In  Framingham  (Mass)  town  lib  1888- 
89;  ctlgr  private  lib,  Hartford  Ct,  S  80-Mr  90 

40  Stanton,  Irving  Gardiner    L  S,  D  87-F  89 

New  Bedford  Mass;  Harvard  B.  A.  1881;  lib  work  in  connection  with 
editorial  work 

41  Swayze,  Mary  Camilla  diploma  1891    L  S  1887-88,  1889-90 

Newton  N  J;  Smith  1880-81;  In  Y  W  C  A,  New  York,  S  88  Je  89; 
clsfr  and  ctlgr  Flushing  (N  Y)  high  sch  lib  F-Mr  94;  at  A  L  A  mtg  92 

42  a  Underhill,  Caroline  Melvin  Columbia  certificate    L  S,  1887-89 

Derry  N  H;  clsfr  and  ctlgr  New  York  normal  col  alumnae  lib  O  88r- 
Ap  89;  ctlgr  Newark  (N  J)  f.  p.  1.  Ap  8o/-My  91;  In  Apprentices  lib, 
Philadelphia,  My  91-Je  94;  acting  In  Utica  (N  Y)  p.  1.  S-N  94,  special 
asst  on  printed  finding  list  N  94-My  95,  In  Ag  95-date;  at  A  L  A 
mtgs  90,  92,  94,  96,  97,  98,  99,  00;  treas  Pa  lib  club  1892-94;  mem  L  S 
assn,  1st  vice-pres  1896-97,  on  com  on  instruction  and  work  at  L  S 
1900-1 

43  a  Ward,  Ama  Howard  Columbia  certificate    L  S  1887-89 

Amherst  Mass;  Amherst    summer    sch   of    lib    econ  1894;    asst  In 

Y  W  C  A,  New  York,  Ap-Ag  88,  acting  In  S-D  88,  In  Je  80-Jl  90;  sub- 
stitute In  Harris  inst,  Woonsocket  R  I,  Ap-Ag  97,  In  S  97-date;  at 
ALA  mtg  94;  mem  Mass  lib  club;  mem  L  S  assn 

44  a  Wire,  George  E.  Columbia  certificate    L  S,  Ju  88-89 

Evanston  111;  Northwestern  univ  med  sch  (Chicago  med  col)  M.  D. 
1883;  Kent  col  of  law  (Chicago)  LL.  B.  1895;  asst  In  Northwestern 
univ,  Evanston  111,  S  85-D  87;  asst  Columbia  univ  lib  Ap  80-Je  90; 
temporary  In  Kankakee  (111)  p.  1.  Mr  96;  supt  Newberry  lib  med  dept, 
Chicago,  Jl  90-D  95,  In  Amer  med  assn,  Newberry  lib  My  95-My  96; 
lecturer  dept  of  lib  econ  Armour  inst  of  technology,  Chicago,  S  93- 
Je  96;  clsfr  Evanston  (111)  p.  1.  F-Ag  96;  ctlgr  private  lib  of  Col  H.  C. 
Clarke,  Kankakee  111,  N  96;  clsfr  and  ctlgr  Northwestern  univ  med 
sch  lib,  Chicago,  D  96;  clsfr  and  ctlgr  Laporte  (Ind)  p.  1.  Ag  97; 
clsfr  and  ctlgr  Ohio  board  of  health  lib,  Columbus,  D  97-F  98;  clsfr 
and  ctlgr  books  and  mss  given  by  William  Deering  to  Garrett  biblical 
inst,  Evanston  111,  O,  D  97,  F-Mr  98;  director  Ohio  state  univ  summer 
sch  Je— Jl  98;  deputy  In  Worcester  (Mass)  county  law  lib  Ag  98-date; 
at  A  L  A  mtgs  90,  91.  92,  93,  94,  95,  96,  97,  98,  99,  00,  01,  on  A  L  A 
lib  training  com  1891-92,  on  subject  headings  com  1893-95,  asst  sec 
•ALA  1895,  sec  and  treas  com  on  Dr  William  F.  Poole  mem  fund 
1895-98;  on  111  lib  assn  com  on  111  lib  commission  1896-98;  on  Mass 
lib  club  com  on  cost  of  books  1901-date;  sec  Chicago  lib  club  1891-92, 
on  com  to  visit  libraries  and  solicit  memberships  F-D  94,  vice-pres 
1895-96;  mem  L  S  assn,  sec  1894-95,  2d  vice-pres  1895-96,  treas  189&-98, 
on  exec  board  1898-99 
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Class  of  1890 

45  Abbott,  Herbert  Vaughan    L  S    1888-89 

Cornwall-on-the-Hudson  N  Y;  Amherst  B.  A.  1885 

46  Adams,  Gertrude    L  S   1888-89 

New  York 

47  Beebe,  Elizabeth  H.    L  S,  O  88,  O  92 

Westfield  N  J;  Cornell  1883-84 

48  Blake,  Harriet  Cummings    L  S,  Ja-F  89 

Woburn  Mass;  Wellesley  B.  A.  1880;  ctlgr  Boston  p.  1.  O  80-O  86; 
ctlgr  Smith  col  lib  N  87-Ap  88;  ctlgr  Nashua  (N  H)  p.  1.  Mr  89-F  91; 
ctlgr  New  Britain  (Ct)  state  normal  sch  lib  D  91-D  92;  instructor  in 
diet  cataloguing  L  S  180.3;  revised  diet  catalogue  for  ALA  lib, 
World's  Columbian  exposition,  Chicago  1893;  indexer  educ  reports 
Ct  board  of  educ,  Hartford,  S-D  91,  ctlgr  educ  pamphlets  O-D  93; 
ctlgr  Gordon-Nash  lib,  New  Hampton  N  H,  Mr-Jl  96;  married  Fred- 
erick Judson  Pingree  4  Ja  99 

49  Brainerd,  Helen  Elvira    L  S   1888-89 

Thompsonville  Ct;  Mt  Holyoke  sem,  graduate  1887;  ctlgr  Columbia 
univ  lib  Ap  89-Je  99;  married  Edward  Herman  Lay  17  Ag  99;  at  A  L  A 
mtg  94 

50  a  Burdick,  Esther  Elizabeth  diploma  1891    L  S  1888-90 

Brewster  N  Y;  clsfr  and  ctlgr  Orange  (Mass)  town  lib  S-N  90;  ctlgr 
Union  for  Christian  work,  Brooklyn,  N  90-F  91;  head  ctlgr  Jersey 
City  p.  1.  F  91-F  94,  asst  In  Mr  94-N  95,  acting  In  D  95-Jl  96,  In  Jl  96- 
date;  mem  A  L  A,  at  mtgs  92,  97,  00;  mem  N  J  lib  assn,  vice-pres  1896- 
97;  mem  New  York  lib  club;  mem  L  S  assn 

51  a  Cattell,  Sarah  Ware  honor  diploma  189 1    L  S  1888-90 

Germantown  Pa;  Wellesley  1887-88;  clsfr  and  ctlgr  Norfolk  (Ct)  lib 

Je-S  89;  In  Y  W  C  A,  New  York,  S  90-Je  96;  asst  In  Drexel  inst,  Phila- 
delphia, S  97-date,  instructor  lib  sch  O  97-date;  at  A  L  A  mtgs  92,  94, 

97,  on  A  L  A  lib  training  com   1893-94;  on  New  York  lib  club  exec 

com  1895-96;  mem  L  S  assn 

52  a  Clark,  Josephine  Adelaide     L  S  1888-89 

Waltham  Mass;  Smith  B.  A.  1880;  ctlgr  Union  for  Christian  work, 
Brooklyn,  N  89-Mr  90;  ctlgr  Brooklyn  inst  Mr-Je  90;  asst  In  Harvard 
univ  herbarium  lib  Ag  90-S  91 ;  botanical  bibliographer  botanical  div, 
dept  of  agric,  Washington,  S  91-O  93,  asst  In  dept  of  agric  O  93-D  00, 
In  Ja  01-date,  leave  of  absence  in  Europe  My-Jl  99;  at  A  L  A  mtg  01; 
on  D  C  lib  assn  com  on  2d  supplement  to  Handbook;  with  notes  on 
libraries  in  Washington  N  90-Ap  00,  vice-pres  D  C  lib  assn  189&-99, 
1901,  on  exec  com  1895-98,  1901-date;  mem  N  Y  L  A;  mem  L  S  assn 

53  Fowler,  Mary    L  S  1888-89 

Gouverneur  N  Y;  Cornell  B.  S.  1882;  In  Gouvcrneur  reading  room 
Ja  86^0  88;  clsfr  and  ctlgr  Norfolk  (Ct)  lib  N  89-F  00;  clsfr  and  ctlgr 
Northficld  (Mass)  sem  lib  Mr-My  00;  1st  ctlgr  Cornell  univ  lib 
Ag  90-09,  asst  In  in  charge  of  catalogue  1809-date;  at  A  L  A  mtgs  92, 
93,  99;  at  international  lib  conf,  London  97 
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54  Green,  Katherine  Laura  L  S,  O  88-Mr  89 

Brooklyn;  ctlgr  Franklin  typographical  soc,  Boston,  three  months 
winter  of  1885-86;  ctlgr  Newark  (N  J)  f.  p.  1.  Ap-Ag  89;  asst  Boston 
p.  1.  order  dept  Ap-O  90;  asst  Boston  Athenaeum  O  89-Mr  90,  ctlgr 
O  90-F  91 ;  head  ctlgr  St  Louis  p.  1.  F  91-Ja  94;  married  Edward  Caven- 
der  Rouse  7  Mr  94;  at  A  L  A  mtg  93 

55  a  Harvey,  Elizabeth  diploma  i8<?i     L  S,  O-D  88,  1889-90 

Wilkesbarre  Pa;  ctlgr  Osterhout  f.  1.  Wilkesbarre,  Ja-S  88,  clsfr  and 
ctlgr  Ja-O  89;  clsfr  and  ctlgr  Y  M  C  A,  Cooperstown  N  Y,  Jl-Ag  90; 
ctlgr  N  Y  S  L,  O  90-S  93;  bibliographer  Philadelphia,  N  93-date;  mem 
L  S  assn 

56  Kent,  Henry  Watson    L  S  1888,  attended  lectures  only 

Boston;  ctlgr  Columbia  univ  lib  1884-O  86,  Mr-N  88;  In  Peck  lib 
and  curator  Slater  mem  museum,  Norwich  (Ct)  free  academy  N  88^- 
Jl  00,  leave  of  absence  in  Europe  Ja-Ag  93;  asst  In  Grolier  club,  New 
York,  S  oo-date;  vice-pres  Ct  lib  assn  1899-1900 

57  Lathrop,  Henrietta  Sprague    L  S  1888-89 

Flushing  N  Y 

58  aLoomis,  Mrs  Mary  Louise  (Wellxnan)  1st  yr  certificate  1892    L  S- 

1888-89,  1891-92 

Cherokee  la;  Lenox  (Hopkinton  la)  B.  A.  1879,  M.  A.  1889;  Michi- 
gan univ  1884-85;  accession  clerk  N  Y  S  L,  O  89-Jl  91;  ctlgr  Iowa  col 
lib,  Grinnell,  Ja-Ag  93;  In  Woman's  lib,  World's  Columbian  exposition, 
Chicago  1893;  clsfr  and  ctlgr  Boone  (la)  f.  p.  1.  Je-Ag  94;  clsfr  and 
ctlgr  Mankato  (Minn)  f.  p.  1.  Ja  95;  on  Cherokee  (la)  ladies  lib  assn 
board  of  directors  F-Ag  95;  asst  Michigan  univ  lib  O  95~Ag  97;  In 
Cherokee  (la)  art  club  O  01-date;  mem  A  L  A,  at  mtgs  90,  92,  98;  sec 
Iowa  lib  soc  1893-^-94;  mem  L  S  assn 
50  Hetcalf,  Anna    L  S,  Ja-Ap  88 

Woonsocket  R  I;  In  Harris  inst,  Woonsocket,  O  83-Ag  97,  leave  of 
absence  in  Europe  Ap-O  90,  Je-S  94,  Ap-Ag  97;  ref  In  Brown  univ 
S  97-Jl  01 ;  at  A  L  A  mtgs  91,  92,  93,  99,  00 

60  Robinson,  Mary    L  S  1888-89 

New  York;  Smith  1881-82 

61  Sherman,  Deborah  Keith     L  S  1888-89 

Yonkers  N  Y;  on  Y  W  C  A  lib  com,  New  York,  Ap  89-date;  on 
com  on  Inst  and  lib  of  selfsupporting  women,  Yonkers  N  Y,  D  91-date,. 
chairman  cataloguing  com  Jl  93-date;  married  William  Hewitt  Rock- 
wood  9  Ap  96;  at  A  L  A  mtgs  00,  91,  92,  94 

62  Sutermeister,  Louise  Mathilde  diploma  1891  L  S  i888r-89,  1890-91 

Kansas  City  Mo;  ctlgr  Wellesley  col  lib  S  91-Je  92;  ctlgr  Library 
company  of  Philadelphia,  O  92-D  94;  Eau  Claire  (Wis)  pub  In  D  94- 
D  96;  married  Silas  Charles  Delap  M.  D.  24  D  96;  at  A  L  A  mtgs  90,  94, 
95;  vice-pres  Wis  lib  assn  1896-97 

68  »  Temple,  Mabel  diploma  1891    L  S  1888-90 

North  Adams  Mass;  ctlgr  Jackson  (Mich)  p.  1.  Jl  90-F  91;  ctlgr 
N  Y  S  L,  Mr-Jl  91;  ctlgr  Colgate  univ  lib,  Hamilton  N  Y,  Ag  91- 
My  92;  clsfr  and  ctlgr  Crandall  f.  1.  Glens  Falls  N  Y,  O-N  92;  ctlgr 
Union  for  Christian  work,  Brooklyn,  Ja-Mr  93;  clsfr  Browu  wvto  l\V 
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Jl  93-Ja  94,  head  ctlgr  O  94-S  99;  asst  North  Adams  (Mass)  -p.  L 
1886-^88,  In  O  99-date;  mem  A  L  A,  at  mtgs  92,  94,  97,  00;  mem  Mass 
lib  club;  mem  Western  Mass  lib  club;  mem  L  S  assn 

64  *Trask,  Mrs  Bhoda  Jeanette    L  S  1888-89,  attended  lectures  only 

Lawrence  Kan;  Lawrence  pub  In  15  yr;  died  5  Je  90 

65  a  Underhill,  Adelaide    L  S  1888-89 

New  York;  Vassar  B.  A.  1888;  ctlgr  Columbia  univ  lib  O  89-Je  92; 
ref  In  and  ctlgr  Vassar  col  lib  Jl  92-date;  at  A  L  A  mtgs  92,  93,  97, 00; 

mem  L  S  assn 

66  Weeks,  Mary  Frost    L  S  1888-89 

Montclair  N  J;  ctlgr  Union  for  Christian  work,  Brooklyn,  O  8^- 
Ap  90,  O  90-Mr  91,  O  91-F  92;  ctlgr  Bryson  lib,  Teachers  col,  Colum- 
bia univ  F-Je  92;  ctlgr  Montclair  (N  J)  pub  sch  lib  1892-93;  Montclair 
pub  In  S  93-O  97 

67  a  Winser,  Beatrice    L  S,  O  88 

Newark  N  J;  French  and  German  ctlgr  Newark  f.  p.  1.  1889-93,  asst 
In  Je  94-My  01,  acting  In  Je  01-date;  at  A  L  A  mtgs  92,  95,  97;  sec  N  J 
lib  assn  1893-98,  on  lib  commission  com  1896-99;  on  New  York  lib  club 
com  to  confer  with  Mass  lib  club  1896;  mem  L  S  assn 

Class  of  1891 

68  a  Ball,  Lucy    L  S  1889-90 

Grand  Rapids  Mich;  asst  In  Grand  Rapids  p.  1.  Jl  86-O  89,  1st  asst 
In  S-O  00,  acting  In  O  90-Ja  91,  In  Ja  91-S  00;  at  A  L  A  mtgs  93,  01; 
treas  Mich  lib  assn  1891-98;  mem  L  S  assn 

69  a  Bunnell,  Ada  B.  L.  S.  1891    L  S  1889-91 

Flint  Mich;  Michigan  univ  1878-82;  ctlgr  Lilly  lib,  Florence  Mass, 
Je  90;  In  Y  W  C  A,  Albany  N  Y,  S-D  91;  clsfr  Dalton  (Mass)  f.  p.  1. 
Je  93;  ctlgr  N  Y'S  L,  O-N  91,  head  clsfr  D  91-date,  instructor  in  elem 
classification  L  S,  My  98-date;  at  A  L  A  mtgs  90,  93,  94,  96,  98;  at 
L  A  U  K  mtg  91 ;  mem  L  S  assn 

70  a  Burns,  William  Savage  B.  L.  S.  1891  L  S  1889-91 

Bath  N  Y;  Yale  B.  A.  1887;  ctlgr  private  lib  of  Ira  Davenport,  Bath 
N  Y,  Ag-O  91;  In  Ypsilanti  (Mich)  state  normal  sch  O  91-Je  92;  asst 
on  printed  catalogue  ALA  lib,  World's  Columbian  exposition,  Chi- 
cago, Ap-D  93;  ctlgr  N  Y  S  L,  O  92-Je  95;  ctlgr  and  indexer  Pub  doc 
lib,  Washington,  Jl  95-date;  mem  A  L  A,  at  mtgs  93,  96,  98;  mem 
D  C  lib  assn;  mem  L  S  assn 

71  aChamplin,  Eva  St  Clair     L  S,  O  89-Ja  90 

Alfred  N  Y;  Alfred  univ  B.  L.  1887,  M.  Lit.  1888;  Bryn  Mawr,  grad- 
uate scholar  in  English  1895-96;  1st  student  asst  Bryn  Mawr  col  lib 
1891-92;  In  Alfred  univ  1888-91,  1892-93;  In  New  Britain  (Ct)  state 
normal  sch  1893-94;  clsfr  and  ctlgr  Addison  (N  Y)  p.  1.  Jl-Ag  94;  In 
Ct  normal  schools  S  94-Jl  95:  lecturer  on  cataloguing  Ct  summer  sch 
for  teachers,  Norwich,  Jl  95;  clsfr  and  ctlgr  Andover  (N  Y)  f.  1.  N  99; 
clsfr  and  ctlgr  Elmira  (N  Y)  col  lib  Jl-Ag  00;  clsfr  and  ctlgr  Wells  col 
lib,  Aurora  N  Y,  My-Ag  01 ;  mem  L  S  assn 
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72  »  Crawford,  Esther    LS,  N  89-Mr  90,  1895-96 

Missouri  Valley  la;  Iowa  agric  col  (Ames)  B.  L.  1887;  ctlgr  Iowa 
agric  col  lib  Ag  88HD  89,  Mr  90-D  91;  ctlgr  Sioux  City  (la)  p.  1. 
Jl  92-Ap  93,  In  My  93-Ag  95;  principal  instructor  Cleveland  summer  sch 
of  lib  science,  Cleveland  p.  1.  Ag-S  98,  Jl-Ag  00;  head  ctlgr  Dayton 
(O)  p.  1.  Ag  96-Je  01;  principal  instructor  for  Iowa  lib  commission 
summer  sch  Je-Jl  01;  asst  In  Adelbert  col  S  01-date;  mem  ALA,  at 
mtgs  93,  96,  01;  mem  Ohio  lib  assn;  mem  L  S  assn 

73  »  Dexter,  Lydia  Aurelia    L  S,  O  89-Ap  91 

Chicago;  Chicago  iiniv,  R.  A.  1884;  ctlgr  Newberry  lib,  Chicago, 
Je  91-N  95;  clsfr  and  ctlgr  Camden  (Me)  p.  1.  Ag-S  96;  sr  asst  John 
Crerar  lib,  Chicago,  F  96- Ap  97;  private  instructor  in  lib  science  Chi- 
cago, Ja  99-Je  00;  at  A  L  A  mtgs  91,  92,  93,  94,  95,  98,  01;  treas  Chicago 
lib  club  1891-92,  pres  D  94-Mr  95;  mem  L  S  assn 

74  »  Pearey,  Charlotte  Sophia    L  S,  O-D  89,  F  90,  O  91,  Mr-Jl  92 

Mount  Vernon  N  Y;  clsfr  and  ctlgr  New  York  normal  col  alumnae 
lib  Jl  90-Je  91;  ctlgr  Columbia  univ  lib  N  90-Je  91;  clsfr  and  ctlgr 
Rosemary  p.  1.  Richmond  Va,  N  91-F  92;  clsfr  and  ctlgr  Utica  (N  Y) 
state  hospital  med  lib  Jl-Ag  93,  Ap  94;  clsfr  and  ctlgr  private  lib  of 
Horace  E.  Deming,  South  Woodstock  Ct,  S  95;  clsfr  and  ctlgr  pamphlet 
collection  of  Horace  E.  Deming,  New  York,  N  01;  ctlgr  N  Y  S  L, 
O  92-F  00,  annotator's  asst  Mr  oo-date;  mem  A  L  A,  at  mtgs  90,  92,  93, 
94,  98,  00;  mem  N  Y  L  A;  mem  L  S  assn 

75  Jacobs,  Mary  Coffin    L  S  1880-90 

Boston;  Weston  (Mass)  pub  In  Ja-Ap  89;  asst  In  Harvard  musical 
assn,  Boston,  S  05-D  98;  at  A  L  A  mtg  94 

76  »  Kroeger,  Alice  Bertha  honor  diploma  1891    L  S,  O  89-Ap  90,  F-Jl  91 

St  Louis;  asst  St  Louis  p.  1.  issue  dept  Ap  82-S  89,  ctlgr  Ap  90-F  91; 
contributing  editor  Public  libraries  My  96-1900;  In  Drexel  inst,  Philadel- 
phia, S  91-date,  director  lib  sch  N  92-date;  at  A  L  A  mtgs  89,  92,  93, 
97,  98,  00,  01,  on  A  L  A  lib  administration  com  1898-1900,  sec  advisory 
com  on  cataloguing  rules  1900-date;  vice-pres  Pa  lib  club  1895-96,  on 
exec  com  1892-93,  1894-95,  1896-1901;  mem  L  S  assn,  on  exec  board 
1897-98 

77  aHiddleton,  Jean  Young  diploma  1891    L  S  1889-91 

Andover  Mass;  Ripon  (Wis)  col  1886-89;  head  ctlgr  Newark  (N  J) 
f.  p.  1.  My  91-Ap  92,  1st  asst  In  Ap  92-My  94;  In  Apprentices  lib,  Phila- 
delphia, Je  94-date;  at  A  L  A  mtgs  92,  06,  97,  00;  on  Pa  lib  club  exec 
com  1895-96,  1897-98;  mem  L  S  assn,  pres  1897-98 

78  Plympton,  Charles  William  honor  diploma  189 1    L  S  1889-91 

Charles  River  Mass;  Harvard  1865-66;  clsfr  Worcester  (Mass)  f.  p.  1. 
My-S  92;  accession  clerk  N  Y  S  L,  Ag  91-Ap  95,  on  book  board 
Ja  93- Ap  95;  ctlgr  private  lib  of  Arthur  T.  Lyman,  pres  board  of  trus- 
tees Boston  Athenaeum  My-Je  99;  portrait  indexer  ALA  pub  board 
Jl  99-D  00;  collator  Boston  book  co  F-My  99,  D  oo-Ag  01;  ctlgr 
private  lib  of  Mrs  Clara  (Erskine)  Clement  Waters,  Boston,  D  01; 
trustee  Dover  (Mass)  town  lib  Mr  99-Mr  01,  consulting  In  Mr  99-date; 
at  A  L  A  mtgs  90,  94 
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70  a  Waldo,  Celia  7.    L  S,  O-D  89 

Jackson  Mich;  In  Young  men's  assn,  Jackson,  O  83-Jl  85;  Jackson 
pub  In  Jl  85-date;  at  A  L  A  mtg  06;  vice-pres  Mich  lib  assn  1892-94,  on 
com  to  cooperate  with  ALA  com  on  handbook  of  Amer  libraries 
1899-1900;  mem  L  S  assn 

80  Whalen,  Trances  E.    L  S,  N  89 

Batavia  N  Y;  married  Asahel  Lovell  Harvey  29  D  92 

81  a  Wheeler,  Martha  Thome  honor  diploma  1891    L  S  1889-91 

Albany  N  Y;  indexer  N  Y  S  L,  S  91-My  93,  on  book  board  Ja  93- 
date,  annotator  Je  93-date,  instructor  in  indexing  L  S,  Mr  95-date;  at 
ALA  mtgs  92,  93,  94,  98,  00;  at  international  lib  conf,  London  97;  on 
N  Y  L  A  com  on  preparation  of  New  York  library  association  cooptrotivt 
lists  1901-date;  mem  L  S  assn,  on  exec  board  1894-95,  1898-1900 

Clan  of  1888 

82  » Anderson,  Edwin  Hatfield    L  S,  O  90-My  91 

Chicago;  Wabash  col  (Crawfordsville  Ind)  B.  A.  18813,  M.  A.  1886;  In 
Y  M  C  A,  Albany  N  Y,  Ja-My  91 ;  ctlgr  Newberry  lib,  Chicago,  Je  91- 
Ap  90;  In  Carnegie  f.  1.  Braddock  Pa,  My  92-Mr  95;  In  Carnegie  lib, 
Pittsburg  Pa,  Ap  95-date;  at  A  L  A  mtgs  93,  95,  96,  97,  99,  01,  acting 
treas  A  L  A,  O  95-S  96,  vice-pres  1899-1900,  treas  pub  board  1901,  on 
council  1895-1900,  1901-date,  chairman  com  on  express  and  postal  rates 
for  lib  books  1901-date;  chairman  Western  Pa  lib  club  exec  com  1896- 
97;  pres  Keystone  state  lib  assn  1901-date;  mem  L  S  assn,  pres  1896-97 
88  Bacon,  Sophia  Louise    L  S,  O-D  90 

Brooklyn;  ctlgr  Pratt  inst  f.  1.  Brooklyn,  Ja  88^- Ag  93;  married  Mor- 
ton Voorhees  Brokaw  5  O  93 

84  »  Bullock,  Waller  Irene  diploma  1896    L  S  1890-91,  O  94,  1895-96 

Baltimore  Md;  Wellesley  1892-94;  ctlgr  Utica  (N  Y)  p.  1.  O  96-N  97, 
1st  asst  In  and  head  ctlgr  N  97-date;  mem  A  L  A,  at  mtgs  98,  00;  mem 
N  Y  L  A;  mem  L  S  assn 

85  Burton,  Bertha  Bidwell    L  S,  O  90- Ap  91 

East  Cleveland  O;  married  Alexander  Steele  Lyman  17  S  91 

86  » Davis,  Mary  Louise  honor  diploma  1892    L  S  1890-92 

Northboro  Mass;  ctlgr  Colgate  univ  lib,  Hamilton  N  Y,  Je-S  91; 
In  Woman's  lib,  World's  Columbian  exposition,  Chicago,  O  93;  In 
Lawson-McGhee  lib,  Knoxville  Tenn,  S  02-Je  06;  head  of  Pratt  inst 
cataloguing  dept,  Brooklyn,  S  06-date,  acting  In  J e-Ag  97,  instructor  in 
cataloguing  lib  sch  O  o8^date;  mem  A  L  A,  at  mtgs  92,  94,  99,  00;  at 
international  lib  conf,  London  97;  mem  N  Y  L  A;  mem  L  I  lib  club; 
mem  New  York  lib  club;  mem  L  S  assn,  sec   1896-08,  pres   1900-1 

87  »  Davis,  Olin  Sylvester    L  S,  Ja-Je  91 

Lakeport  N  H;  Chicago  p.  1.  Je-S  84;  asst  Columbia  univ  lib  S  8$- 
Ag  86;  Library  Bureau,  Boston,  Ag  86-Ap  87;  special  apprentice  Provi- 
dence (R  I)  p.  1.  My-Jc  87;  Topeka  (Kan)  pub  In  Jl  87-My  90;  Duluth 
(Minn)  pub  In  My-N  00;  In  Y  M  C  A,  Albany  N  Y,  My-Ag  91.;  Lake- 
port  (N  H)  pub  In  N  92-date:  at  A  L  A  mtgs  85,  89,  01;  mem  Mass  lib 
club;  mem  N  H  lib  assn,  on  exec  com  1893-04;  mem  L  S  assn 
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»  *  Eastman,  William  Beed  B.  L.  S.  1892    L  S,  N  90-Jl  92 

Wellcslcy  Mass;  Yale  B.  A.  1854,  M.  A.  1857;  Union  thcol  sem, 
graduate  1862;  clsfr  Colgate  univ  lib,  Hamilton  N  Y,  Je-O  91;  clsfr  and 
reviser  Athol  (Mass)  p.  1.  F-Mr  92;  inspector  N  Y  S  L  and  home  educ 
dept  Ag  92-date,  on  book  board  Ja  96-date,  instructor  in  lib  buildings 
L  S,  O  95-datc,  instructor  in  founding  and  govt  My  98-date;  lecturer  on 
lib  buildings  Pratt  inst  lib  sch,  Brooklyn,  Ap  01-date;  lecturer  on  build- 
ings and  govt  Chautauqua  lib  sch  Jl  01-date;  at  A  L  A  mtgs  92,  94,  95, 
°A  97,  98,  99,  00,  01,  on  A  L  A  state  aid  com  1896-97,  on  trav  lib  com 
1896-97,  on  lib  administration  com  1900-date;  sec  N  Y  L  A  189^99,  on 
legislation  com  i898^date,  on  com  on  institutes  1901-date;  mem  L  S 
assn,  on  exec  board  1896-97,  1900-1 

39  Ellis,  Mary  diploma  1892    L  S  1890-92 

Albany  N  Y;  clsfr  and  ctlgr  Springfield  (Vt)  p.  1.  Ag-S  92;  ctlgr 
Crandall  f.  1.  Glens  Falls  N  Y,  O-D  92;  ctlgr  Vermont  academy  lib, 
Saxtons  River,  My-Jc  93;  indexer  N  Y  state  commission  in  lunacy, 
Albany,  Ja-Ap,  S-O  93;  clsfr  New  Rochelle  (N  Y)  p.  1.  N  93;  clsfr 
Springville  (N  Y)  p.  1.  D  93;  clsfr  and  ctlgr  North  Tonawanda  (N  Y) 
p.  1.  2-19  Mr  94;  clsfr  East  Aurora  (N  Y)  union  sch  lib  19  Mr-2  Ap  94: 
clsfr  Albany  (N  Y)  f.  1.  O  94;  clsfr  and  ctlgr  Oswego  (N  Y)  state  nor- 
mal sch  lib  N  94;  clsfr  and  ctlgr  private  lib  of  Hon  Levi  K.  Fuller, 
Brattleboro  Vt,  Mr-Ap  95:  clsfr  and  ctlgr  Jervis  lib,  Rome  N  Y,  My- 
Jl  95;  clsfr  and  ctlgr  Roxbury  (N  Y)  lib  S  95:  In  Y  W  C  A,  Albany 
N  Y,  O-N  95;  ctlgr  N  Y  S  L  and  home  educ  dept  Ja  94-S  95,  indexer 
O  95-S  01;  indexer  Univ  of  the  State  of  N  Y  administrative  dept  O  01- 
date;  at  A  L  A  mtgs  92,  94 

O  «  Foote,  Elizabeth  Louisa  B.  /..  .V.  1892    L  S,  Ja  90-Jl  92 

Syracuse  N  Y;  Syracuse  univ,  B.  A.  1888;  clsfr  and  ctlgr  Central  lib, 
Rochester  N  Y,  Jl— S  92;  clsfr  and  ctlgr  Ilion  (N  Y)  f.  1.  Ag  93;  clsfr 
and  ctlgr  Saugcrties  (N  Y)  p.  1.  S  94;  asst  N  Y  state  pub  lib  div  D  92- 
O  94,  ctlgr  N  Y  S  L,  Jl  92,  N  94-F  95;  clsfr  and  ctlgr  Herkimer  (N  Y) 
f.  1.  N  95-F  96;  clsfr  and  ctlgr  Wood  lib,  Canandaigua  N  Y,  Jl  96;  clsfr 
and  ctlgr  Dansville  (N  Y)  p.  1.  O  96;  ctlgr  Colgate  univ  lib,  Hamilton 
N  Y,  Je-O  91,  ctlgr  baptist  hist  collection  Jl-Ag  94,  Mr-Jl  95,  Ap-Je  96, 
Mr  97;  head  instructor  in  charge  Chautauqua  lib  sch  Jl-Ag  01;  ctlgr 
New  York  p.  1.  O  97-date.  instructor  of  apprentices  circ  dept  O  99- 
datc;  mem  ALA,  at  mtgs  92,  93,  94,  98;  mem  N  Y  L  A;  vice-pres 
New  York  lib  club  1900-1,  sec  1901-date;  mem  L  S  assn 

>1   >  Jones,  Mary  Letitia  B.  L.  S.  1892    L  S,  Ja  91-Jl  92 

Hastings  Neb;  Nebraska  univ,  B.  L.  1885;  asst  In  Nebraska  univ 
S  92-Ap  96,  acting  In  Ap  96-Ag  97,  adjunct  professor  of  bibliography 
Ap  95-Ag  97;  In  and  asst  professor  of  lib  econ  Illinois  univ  S-D  97; 
clsfr  Iowa  state  lib  Je  08-Ja  09:  2d  asst  In  Los  Angeles  (Cal)  p.  1.  F  99- 
Ap  00,  In  My  oo-datc;  at  A  L  A  mtgs  02.  93.  95.  96,  01;  at  international 
lib  conf,  London  97;  prcs  Neb  lib  assn  1895,  sec  1896-97;  vice-pres  Cal 
lib  assn  1901-date;  mem  L  S  assn,  on  exec  board  1894-95,  1 809-1900 

#  *Macky,  Bessie  Rutherford  B.  L.  S.  1S92    L  S  1890-92 

Media  Pa;  Wellesley  B.  A.  1889;  asst  In  Diocesan  lending  Ub,  Ml 
Saints  cathedral  Albany  N  Y  1890-92;  asst  In  Drcxe\  \wst,  P\vv\^^\v\^, 
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S  92-N  95,  instructor  lib  sch  N  92-N  95;  at  A  L  A  mtgs  92,  93;  *ec 
Pa  lib  club  1892-94;  died  4  Ap  96 

93  Peirce,  Mary  Emma    L  S  1890-91 

Lafayette  Ind 

94  «  RobbinB,  Mary  Esther  diploma  1892    L  S  1890-92 

Lakcville  Ct;  clsfr  and  ctlgr  David  M.  Hunt  lib,  Falls  Village  Ct, 
Ag-S  91;  In  Y  W  C  A,  Albany  NY.D  90-Jl  92;  In  New  Britain  (Ct) 
inst  S  92-S  94;  ctlgr  Nebraska  univ  lib  N  94-Jl  96;  ctlgr  Carnegie  lib. 
Homestead  Pa,  F-Ap  98;  clsfr  and  ctlgr  Port  Jervis  (N  Y)  f.  1.  F-Je  97, 
ctlgr  My-Jl  98;  clsfr  and  ctlgr  Nyack  (N  Y)  f.  1.  O-D  98;  ctlgr  Em- 
poria (Kan)  state  normal  sch  lib  Ja-My  99;  clsfr  Brcwsters  (N  Y)  f.  1. 
D  99;  clsfr  Swan  mem  lib,  Albion  N  Y,  F  00;  clsfr  and  ctlgr  Bennett 
lib,  Billerica  Mass,  Mr-Jl  00;  clsfr  and  ctlgr  Oxford  (N  Y)  mem  lib 
S-N  00;  clsfr  Brookline  (Mass)  p.  1.  My  01-date;  mem  A  L  A,  at  mtgs 
912.  93.  95.  °°;  mem  Ct  lib  assn;  treas  L  S  assn  1894-95,  1st  vice-prcs 
1901-date 

95  a  Rockwell,  Anna  Gaylord  honor  1st  yr  certificate  1891    L  S  1890-91 

East  Windsor  Hill  Ct;  In  Aguilar  f.  1.  New  York,  S  91-S  92;  ctlgr 
Otis  lib,  Norwich  Ct,  O  92-O  93;  ctlgr  Stevens  mem  lib,  Attica  N  Y, 
N  93-Mr  04;  clsfr  and  ctlgr  Bradley  lib,  North  Haven  Ct,  Ag  94:  In 
New  Britain  (Ct)  inst  S  94-datc;  at  A  L  A  mtg  90;  treas  Ct  lib  assn 
1897-99;  mem  L  S  assn 

96  a  Sharp,  Katharine  Lucinda  B.  L.  S.  1892    L  S  1890-92 

Chicago;  Northwestern  univ,  Ph.  B.  1885,  Ph  M.  1889;  asst  In  Scoville 
inst,  Oak  Park  111,  O  88-S  90;  clsfr  and  ctlgr  Adams  mem  lib,  Wheaton 
111,  Jl-O  91;  clsfr  and  ctlgr  Xenia  (O)  lib  assn  Ag-O  92;  charge  o£~ 
comparative  lib  exhibit  prepared  by  L  S  for  World's  Columbian  ex- 
position, Chicago,  N  92-O  93;  director  Wisconsin  summer  sch  of  lhV 
science,  Madison,  Jl  95-Jl  96;  extension  lecturer  on  lib  econ  Chicago* 
univ  D  96;  In  Armour  inst  of  technology,  Chicago,  and  director  deptr 
of  lib  econ  Ja  93-Ag  97;  head  In  and  professor  of  lib  econ  Illinois  uni^r" 
and  director  lib  sch  S  97-date;  at  A  L  A  mtgs  92,  93,  94,  95,  97,  98,  99^ 
00,  ot,  on  A  L  A  lib  administration  com  1893-94,  1895-96,  on  com  on 
cooperation  with  N  E  A  lib  dept  1897-98.  vice-pres  ALA   1898-0^. 
on  council  1895-date;  at  international  lib  conf,  London  97;  director  III 
lib  assn  bureau  of  information  1896-date,  on  com  on  111  lib  commission 
1896-date;  on  Chicago  lib  club  lecture  com  1893-94,  vice-pres  1895-96; 
mem  L  S  assn,  pres  1894-95,  1st  vice-pres  1897-08 

97  Taylor,  Elizabeth  King    L  S,  O  90-Ap  92 

Camden  N  J;  married  Clifford  E.  White  28  Jc  92 

98  a  Walker,  Harriet  Ann    L  S,  O  90-My  92 

New  York;  Mt  Holyoke  sem,  graduate  1870;  In  Olivet  church  lib, 
New  York  1884-90,  My-Ag  92;  curator  Wellesley  col  botanical  lib  S  92- 
date;  mem  A  L  A,  at  mtgs  90,  96,  98;  at  international  lib  conf,  Lon- 
don 97;  mem  Mass  lib  club;  mem  L  S  assn 

99  Watkins,  Evelyn  Mary  ist  yr  certificate  1S92    L  S,  O  90-Mr  92 

Albany  N  Y;  ctlgr  Woman's  lib.  World's  Columbian  exposition. 
Chicago,  My-S  93;  asst  ctlgr  Woman's  lib,  Chicago,  My-Jl  94;  married 
Claude  Bowman  Davis  20  O  98 
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O  « Wetzell,  Bertha  Seidl     L  S,  OD  go 

Danville  Pa;  ctlgr  Scratiton  (Pa)  p.  1.  D  91-O  04;  asst  in  charge 
Philadelphia  f.  1.  ref  desk  and  circ  dept  Ap  95-Ag  07;  asst  and  ctlgr 
Thomas  Beaver  lib,  Danville  Pa,  My  88-N  91,  Ag  97-Ja  98;  clsfr  and 
ctlgr  Reading  (Pa)  p.  1.  F-My  98;  clsfr  and  ctlgr  Towanda  (Pa)  p.  1. 
Jl-S  98;  clsfr  and  ctlgr  Library  company  of  Philadelphia,  S  98-date; 
mem  A  L  A,  at  mtgs  94,  97;  mem  Pa  lib  club;  mem  Keystone  state  lib 
assn;  mem  L  S  assn 

Class  of  1893 

(1    *  Baker,  Bessie    I,  S  1891-92 

Stockwell  Ind;  Purdue  univ  (Lafayette  Ind)  B.  S.  1886;  clsfr  and 
ctlgr  Clinton  liberal  inst,  Fort  Plain  N  Y.  Jl-Ag  92;  In  Y  W  C  A, 
Albany  N  Y,  N  92-Ap  93;  ctlgr  ALA  lib,  World's  Columbian  exposi- 
tion, Chicago,  N  92-Ap  93;  ctlgr  Armour  inst  of  technology,  Chicago, 
Je-S  93;  asst  In  Bryn  Mawr  col  S  93-Ag  96;  at  A  L  A  mtgs  92,  93; 
died  28  O  99 

►2  Christman,  Jenny  Lind  B.  L.  S.  1895    L  S,  O  91-My  93,  1804-95 

Albany  N  Y;  Iowa  agric  col  (Ames)  B.  S.  1883;  ctlgr  Helena 
(Mont)  p.  1.  Je  93-Jl  94;  ctlgr  Library  Bureau,  Boston,  F  95;  clsfr 
and  ctlgr  Nahant  (Mass)  p.  1.  Jl-S  95;  ctlgr  N  Y  S  L,  O  04-date;  at 
ALA  mtgs  92,  98 

3  a  Church,  Henrietta  diploma  1894    L  S,  Mr  91-Je  92,  1893-94 

Albany  N  Y;  ctlgr  private  lib  on  angling  of  Dean  Sage,  Menands 
N  Y,  Je-N  92;  ctlgr  ALA  lib.  World's  Columbian  exposition, 
Chicago,  N  92-My  93;  ctlgr  N  Y  S  L,  Ja-Mr  94;  In  Young  men's  assn, 
Albany  N  Y,  Ap  94-Je  95;  asst  In  and  head  ctlgr  Utica  (N  Y)  p.  1. 
O  95-O  97;  chairman  Albany  (N  Y)  children's  home  lib  com  Ja  99- 
date;  at  A  L  A  mtg  96;  mem  L  S  assn 

4  Clark,  Don  Linnaeus    L  S,  Ja-D  92 

Woodville  Neb;  Nebraska  univ  1880-D  83;  at  A  L  A  mtg  92 

5  Fairbanks,  Mittie  Belcher    L  S  1891-92 

Farmington  Me;  Amherst  summer  sch  of  lib  econ  1893;  asst  Bow- 
doin  col  lib  Ap-Jl  93,  Je  94;  asst  Maine  state  lib  Ja-F  96;  ctlgr  private 
lib  of  Hon  Joseph  Homan  Manley,  Augusta  Me,  Ap-My  97;  genea- 
logical research  O  93-date;  at  A  L  A  mtg  92 

6  *  Forsyth,  Walter  Greenwood  diploma  1895    L  S  1891-93 

Providence  R  I;  Harvard  B.  A.  1888;  clsfr  and  ctlgr  private  lib  of 
Mrs  J.  V.  L.  Pruyn,  Albany  N  Y,  My-O  93;  special  ctlgr  Worcester 
(Mass)  f.  p.  1.  N-D  93;  clsfr  and  ctlgr  private  lib  of  Rt  Rev  William 
Croswell  Doane,  Albany  N  Y,  F-Je  94;  ref  In  Library  company  of 
Philadelphia,  O  04-O  95;  clsfr  and  ctlgr  Mass  attorney-general's  office 
lib  Mr-Ag  98;  substitute  asst  sec  A  L  A  pub  board  Je-S  97.  indexer 
Warner  lib  for  ALA  pub  board  D  98-Ja  99;  clsfr  and  ctlgr  Lexing- 
ton (Ky)  p.  1.  Ja-Ap  99;  bibliographer  Arnold  arboretum,  Harvard 
univ,  Jamaica  Plain  Mass,  Je  9Q-Mr  00;  In  Lafayette  col,  Easton  Pa, 
Ap  oo-date;  mem  A  L  A,  at  mtgs  92,  94,  98;  mem  Pa  lib  club;  mem 
Keystone  state  lib  assn;  mem  L  S  assn 
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107  a  Harrison,  Joseph  Le  Hoy  B.  L.  S.  1893    L  S  1891-93 

North  Adams  Mass;  Cornell  1882-85;  Heidelberg  univ  1890;  In 
North  Adams  (Mass)  lib  assn  Je  81-S  82;  subln  (legislation) 
N  Y  S  L,  O  93-S  94;  charge  of  A  L  A  exhibit,  Paris  exposi- 
tion 1900,  Ap-Jc  00;  sec  and  treas  ALA  pub  board  Ja^Je  01; 
In  Providence  (R  I)  Athenaeum  O  94-date;  managing  editor  Co- 
operative bulletin  of  the  Providence  libraries  Ja  00- date;  mem  A  L  A,  at 
mtgs  92,  93,  94,  96,  98,  01,  on  A  L  A  lib  administration  com  1894-95; 
on  Library  post  com  1899-date;  mem  Mass  lib  club,  vice-pres  1898-99; 
mem  L  S  assn,  pres  1895-96,  2d  vice-pres  1897-98,  rst  vice-pres  1898-99, 
on  exec  board  1900-1,  on  com  on  instruction  and  work  at  L  S  1900-1, 

108  aHawley,  Mary  Elizabeth  diploma  1893    L  S  1891-93 

Syracuse  N  Y;  clsfr  Peabody  inst,  Danvers  Mass,  N-D  92:  ctlgr 
Pratt  inst  f.  1.  Brooklyn,  Ap  93;  clsfr  and  ctlgr  Syracuse  (N  Y)  p.  1. 
Je-O  94;  ctlgr  N  Y  S  L,  O  93-Ag  98,  instructor  in  German  L  S,  O  93- 
N  94,  asst  instructor  in  elem  cataloguing  O  96-Je  98;  asst  ctlgr 
John  Crerar  lib,  Chicago,  S  98-date;  mem  A  L  A,  at  mtgs  92.  93.  94, 
96,  98,  99,  01;  at  international  lib  conf,  London  97;  mem  111  lib  assn; 
on  Chicago  lib  club  com  on  statistics  of  Chicago  lib  I90i-date,  on  com 
on  home  lib  work  1901-date;  mem  L  S  assn 

109  Hulbert,  Nellie  May  1st  yr  certificate  1892    L  S  1891-92 

Elyria  O;  Oberlin  col,  S  86-D  88;  Bryn  Mawr  1890-91;  ctlgr  ALA 
lib,  World's  Columbian  exposition,  Chicago,  O-N  92;  ctlgr  Oberlin 
col  lib  Ap  93-Mr  96;  married  Dr  George  C.  Jameson  28  D  93;  at 
ALA  mtg  92 

110  Lapham,  Alice  Maud  honor  rst  yr  certificate  1892    L  S  1891-92,  summer 

course  1898 

Chicago;  Smith  1885-86;  Michigan  univ  1886-87,  F  93-Jc  94;  at  A  L  A 
mtg  92, 

111  «  Lindsay,  Mary  Boyden    L  S,  O  91-Ap  92 

Peoria  111;  ctlgr  Woman's  lib.  World's  Columbian  exposition. 
Chicago,  My-S  93;  ctlgr  Peoria  p.  1.  Ap  88-My  94;  Evanston  (111)  pub 
In  Je  94-datc;  mcni  A  L  A,  at  mtgs  93.  96,  97,  98,  99.  00,  01;  mem  111 
lib  assn,  treas  1900-1;  mem  Chicago  lib  club,  vice-pres  D  94-Mr  95. 
()  96 -Mr  97,  1899  1900;  on  com  on  compiling  and  editing  List  of  serials 
in  public  libraries  of  Chicago  and  Evanston  190T,  1897-1901;  mem  L  S  assn. 
2d  vice-pres  1898-99 

112  Lounsbury,  Henrietta    L  S  1891  92,  summer  course  1899 

Sing  Sing  N  Y:  ctlgr  private  lib  of  George  Jackson  Fisher  M.  D. 
Sing  Sing.  Mr  My  03:  indexer  and  ctlgr  Binghamton  (N  Y)  state 
hospital  D  93  Ap  94;  clsfr  and  ctlgr  private  lib  of  Charles  W.  Pilgrim 
M.  I).  Poughkeepsie  N  Y.  F-Jl  01;  indexer  and  ctlgr  Hudson  River 
state  hospital.   Poughkeepsie,  My  94  date;  at  A  L  A  mtg  92 

113  Marshall,  Alice  May    L  S.  ON  91 

Kingston  N  IT;  asst  In  Perkins  institution  and  Massachusetts  sell 
for  blind,  South  Boston,  Jl  92- J c  05;  married  K.  A.  Daltry    1898 

114  Payne,  May    L  S,  O-D  91 

Aashville  Tenn;  clsfr  Elliott  lib,  Nashville,  Je  05;  on  Tennessee  cen- 
tennial exposition  lib  com  ol  wouvayvs  Wtfd,  Nashville  1896-97;  ctlgr 
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lib  in  Woman's  bldg,  Tennessee  centennial  exposition,  Nashville,  Ja- 
Ap  97;  In  Ladies  reading  and  reception  room,  Monteagle  Tenn, 
Jl-Ag  96,  Jl-Ag  97;  1st  asst  Nashville  univ  lib  i888r-date;  on  Nashville 
lib  assn  exec  com  1901-date 

15  aRathbone,  Josephine  Adams  B.  L.  S.  1893    L  S  1891-93 

Ann  Arbor  Mich;  Wellesley  1882-83;  Michigan  univ  1890-91;  asst 
In  Diocesan  lending  lib,  All  Saints  cathedral,  Albany  N  Y,  O  92-Je  93; 
1st  asst  Pratt  inst  cataloguing  dept,  Brooklyn,  S  93-date,  instructor 
lib  sch  O  93-Je  95,  asst  in  charge  Jl  95-date;  mem  A  L  A,  at  mtgs  92, 
93,  94,  95»  96,  97,  98;  mem  N  Y  L  A;  mem  L  I  lib  club;  mem  New 
York  lib  club,  sec  1895-97,  on  exec  com  1897-98;  mem  L  S  assn,  sec 
189S-96 

16  *  Reynolds,  Rose  Ewell     L  S,  O  91 -Ap  92 

Peoria  111;  asst  Peoria  p.  1.  Ap  88^0  91,  ctlgr  Ap  92-S  93;  died  10  S  93 

17  *  Rice,  Helen  Ware  diploma  1893    L  S  1891-93 

Worcester  Mass;  ctlgr  Boston  Athenaeum  O  93-N  94;  ctlgr  Virginia 
univ  lib,  Charlottesville,  N  94-Ag  95;  ctlgr  Horticultural  soc  lib,  Wor- 
cester Mass,  D  95-Ja  97;  ctlgr  Bangs  lib,  First  unitarian  church, 
Worcester,  Ja  96-Mr  97;  at  A  L  A  mtg  93;  died  28  N  97 

18  Rogers,  Kittle  Childs    L  S,  ON  91 

Syracuse  N  Y 

19  »  Sheldon,  Helen  Griswold  diploma  1893    L  S  1891-93 

San  Francisco;  Vassar  B.  A.  1891;  clsfr  and  ctlgr  Miss  Masters's  sch 
lib,  Dobbs  Ferry  N  Y,  Je  94;  In  Tome  inst,  Port  Deposit  Md,  Jl  94- 
Jl  96;  asst  In  Drexel  inst,  Philadelphia,  S  96-Ag  97,  instructor  lib  sch 
O  96-Je  97;  at  A  L  A  mtgs  92,  93,  94,  95,  96,  97;  at  international  lib 
conf,  London  97;  treas  Pa  lib  club  1897-98;  mem  L  S  assn,  on  exec 
board  1897-98 

20  Smith,  May  Frances    L  S,  O-D  91 

Hamilton  N  Y;  ctlgr  Colgate  univ  lib,  Hamilton,  Ag  91-Jl  94,  asst 
In  and  ctlgr  Ag  94-date;  at  A  L  A  mtgs  98,  00 

21  «  Sutliff,  Mary  Louisa  diploma  1895    L  S  1891-95 

Bath-on-Hudson  N  Y;  asst  shelflister  N  Y  S  L,  O  91-Ja  92,  shelf- 
lister  F  92-S  96,  ctlgr  O  96-O  97,  instructor  L  S,  N  97-date,  charge 
of  summer  course  My  01-date;  at  A  L  A  mtg  92;  mem  L  S  assn 

22  »  Van  Hoevenberg,  Alma  Rogers    L  S  1891-92,  O-D  94 

Clifton  N  Y;  Amherst  summer  sch  of  lib  econ  1892;  apprentice  Pratt 
inst  f.  1.  Brooklyn,  Jl-Q  91;  South  Orange  (N  J)  pub  In  Ag  92-S  94; 
indexer  New  York  genealogical  record,  New  York,  S  94;  asst  clsfr  Albany 
(N  Y)  f.  1.  O  94;  clsfr  and  ctlgr  Waverly  (N  Y)  f.  p.  1.  Ja  95;  clsfr  and 
ctlgr  Nahant  (Mass)  p.  1.  F-Jl  95;  In  in  charge  Washington  Hights 
branch,  New  York  p.  1.  Ag  95  date;  at  A  L  A  mtgs  92,  97,  00;  mem 
N  Y  L  A;  mem  Now  York  lib  club;  mem  I,  S  assn 

23  Wilson,  James  Meredith     L  S,  ( )  01    Mr  92,  attended  lectures  only 

Riverton  111;  Cornell  Ph.  H.  iHtt>;  Rush  meil  col,  M.  D.  1882;  asst 
Newberry  lib,  Chicago,  Ap  92  S  94;  at  A  L  A  mtg  93 
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Class  of  1894 

124  Bennett,  May  Louise  ist  yr  certificate  1893    L  S  1892^3 

Evanston  111;  Northwestern  univ,  B.  A.  1891;  asst  In  Armour  inst  of 
technology,  Chicago,  Ag  93-Ag  96,  instructor  in  cataloguing  dept  of 
lib  econ  S  93-Ag  96;  married  William  Andrew  Dyche  11  F  97;  at  A  L  A 
mtg  93;  sec  Chicago  lib  club  1895-97;  on  L  S  assn  exec  board 
1894-9S 

125  Bullock,  Edna  Dean  diploma  1895    L  S  1892-93,  1894-95 

Lincoln  Neb;  Nebraska  univ,  B.  L.  1889;  clsfr  and  ctlgr  Y  M  C  A  lib, 
Jamestown  N  Y,  Jl  95;  clsfr  and  ctlgr  lib  of  Western  New  York  institu- 
tion for  deaf  mutes,  Rochester,  Ag  95;  clsfr  and  ctlgr  Worcester  (Mass) 
polytechnic  inst  lib  S-D  95;  clsfr  and  ctlgr  Neb  state  lib  D  95-Jl  96; 
clsfr  and  ctlgr  Nebraska  City  (Neb)  p.  1.  F-Ap  97;  sr  asst  John  Crerar 
lib,  Chicago,  My-Ag  97;  ctlgr  Nebraska  univ  lib  Ap-O  94,  chief  ctlgr 
S  97-J1  98;  asst  In  Helena  (Mont)  p.  1.  S  98-Mr  99;  clsfr  and  ctlgr  Iowa, 
state  lib  Ap  99-Jl  01;  clsfr  and  ctlgr  Wash  state  lib  Jl— S  01;  sec  Nel> 
pub  lib  commission  O  01-date;  at  A  L  A  mtgs  93,  94,  98;  vice-pres  Net> 
lib  assn  1896-98,  on  legislation  com  1896-date 

126  Dean,  Rev  Leonard  J.     L  S,  O  92-F  93 

Littlefalls  N  Y;  Colgate  B.  A.  1871,  M.  A.  1874;  Newton  (Mass] 
theol  institution,  graduate  1874 

127  De  Long,  Annie  1st  yr  certificate  1S93     L  S  1892-93 

Glens  Falls  N  Y;  asst  In  Cramlall  f.  1.  Glens  Falls,  Jl  93-My  05,  lr  »   in 
Je  95-S  99 

128  Denio,  Herbert  Williams  diploma  /.Vp./     L  S  1892-94 

Port  Henry  N  Y;  Middlebury  (Vt)  col,  II.  A.  1888,  M.  A.  1891;  lnr  w  In 
Y  M  C  A,  Albany  N  Y,  Je  93;  clsfr  and  ctlgr  Sherman  f.  1.  Port  Henrys:  >' 
N  Y,  S  O  93,  Ja  94;  clsfr  and  ctlgr  private  lib  of  Rt  Rev  William  Cros —  <s*zs- 
well  Doane,  Albany  N  Y,  O-N  94;  ctlgr  law  lib  of  Marcus  T.  Hun^  «~  *1- 
Albany,  Ja-F  95;  clsfr  and  ctlgr  Kcllogg-IIubbard  lib,  Montpelier  Vt^  ^  i- 
O  95- Ja  96;  clsfr  and  ctlgr  Warren  (Pa)  f.  1.  and  reading  room  Mr 
Je  96;  copied  for  N  Y  state  controller  index  of  New  York  revolutionary 
records  in  record  and  pension  office,  war  dept,  Washington,  O  06; 
clsfr  and  ctlgr  McGill  univ  lib,  Montreal,  N  96  Ap  97;  asst  N  Y  S  L. 
Ag  94-My  97;  ctlgr  N  II  state  lib  S  97- date;  at  A  L  A  mtgs  04,  09; 
treas  N  II  lib  assn  1900-1,  sec  1001-date 

129  aEllis,  Elizabeth  Tisdale     L  S  1892-93.  Ja-Mr  96 

Peoria  111;  clsfr  and  ctlgr  Wenona  (111)  p.  1.  O  96;  asst  Peoria  (111) 
p.  1.  O  91-O  92,  ctlgr  Ag  93-My  94,  head  ctlgr  My  94  date,  ref  In  O  96- 
date;  at  A  L  A  mtg  93;  mem  L  S  assn 

130  a  Gibson,  Irene  ist  yr  certificate  1S93     L  S  1892-93 

Detroit  Mich;  ctlgr  Armour  inst  of  technology,  Chicago,  Ag  93;  asst 
Detroit  p.  1.  F  87  Mr  04;  ctlgr  St  Louis  p.  1.  Ap  94 -Mr  96;  ctlgr  Pub 
doc  lib,  Washington.  Ap  y6-Ag  98;  asst  In.  Washington  p.  1.  S  98-date; 
mem  ALA.  at  mtgs  ()j,  97;  mem  D  ("!  lib  assn;  mem  L  S  assn,  1st  vice- 
pres  1895-96 
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51  Gleaaon,  Hiram  North  Ernest    L  S,  O  92-Ja  93 

Sherman  N  Y;  Michigan  univ  1887-91 

52  *  Hawes,  Clara  Sikes  diploma  1894    L  S  1892-94 

Freeport  111;  clsfr  and  ctlgr  Young  men's  lib  assn,  Palmer  Mass,  Jl- 
O  94;  clsfr  and  ctlgr  Dover  (Mass)  town  lib  N  94;  ctlgr  Library  com- 
pany of  Philadelphia,  D  94-Jl    98;    bibliographic    work    Philadelphia, 
Ag  98r-date;  mem  A  L  A,  at  mtgs  93,  94,  97,  98;  mem  L  S  assn 
*3  Iiudington,  Harriet  Estelle    L  S,  O-D  92 
Albany  N  Y 

J4  HoCreary,  Nellie    L  S,  O  92-Mr  94 

Utica  N  Y;  Swarthmore  col  1891-92;  asst  In  Diocesan  lending  lib, 
All  Saints  cathedral,  Albany  N  Y,  O  93-Mr  94;  ctlgr  St  Louis  p.  1. 
Ap  94-N  96;  married  Joseph  Walter  De  Laughter  2  D  96;  at  A  L  A 
mtg95 

$5  •  Moulton,  John  Grant  1st  yr  certificate  1893    L  S  1892-94 

Boston;  Harvard  B.  A.  1892;  indexer  N  Y  state  commission  in  lu- 
nacy, Albany,  My  93-Ja  94;  Quincy  (111)  pub  In  Jl  94-Ja  98;  Brockton 
(Mass)  pub  In  F  98-S  99;  Haverhill  (Mass)  pub  In  O  99-date;  mem 
A  L  A,  at  mtgs  93,  96,  00,  01,  on  lib  administration  com  1900-1;  vice- 
pres  Library  art  club  1900-1;  mem  Mass  lib  club,  vice-pres  1900-1;  2d 
vice-pres  L  S  assn  1901-date 

16  Sewall,  Willis  Puller  1st  yr  certificate  1893    L  S  1892-93 

Livermore  Falls  Me;  Tufts  col,  B.  A.  1890;  indexer  N  Y  state  com- 
mission in  lunacy,  Albany,  My  93- F  94;  asst  In  Tufts  col  1890-92,  ref 
In  Mr-My  94;  ctlgr  Sauppe  collection  Bryn  Mawr  col  lib  Je  94-Je  95; 
acting  In  Wilmington  (Del)  inst  S-N  95,  In  D  95-My  99;  at  A  L  A 
mtgs  96,  97,  98 

(7  •  Sperry,  Helen  honor  diploma  1894    L  S  1892-93,  D  93-Je  94 

Waterbury  Ct;  asst  N  Y  S  L,  D  93-Je  94;  1st  asst  Carnegie  f.  1. 
Braddock  Pa,  Ag  94-Mr  95,  In  Ap  95-N  97;  In  Carnegie  lib,  Home- 
stead Pa,  Ja  98-D  00;  asst  In  Silas  Bronson  lib,  Waterbury  Ct,  O  83-S  92, 
Jl-N  93,  In  Mr  01-date;  at  A  L  A  mtgs  85,  87,  96,  98,  or;  at  inter- 
national lib  conf,  London  97;  on  Western  Pa  lib  club  exec  com  1896-97, 
vice-pres  1897-98,  pres  1898-99;  mem  Ct  lib  assn;  mem  L  S  assn,  on 
exec  board  1896-97,    1899  1900 

8  *  Vandersluis,  Daniel  Oswald    L  S,  O  92-Ja  93 

Grand  Rapids  Mich;  Michigan  univ,  B.  A.  1890;  died  10  Mr  94 

Class  of  1895 

9  Avery,  Myrtilla  /?.  /„.  S.  1896    L  S  1893-96 

Katonah  N  Y;  Wellesley  B.  A.  1891 ;  director's  asst  N  Y  state  home 
educ  dept  N  94-date,  asst  in  charge  L  S  summer  course  Jl-Ag  96;  at 
ALA  mtgs  94,  97,  98;  sec  N  K  A  lib  dept  1897  99;  on  L  S  assn  exec 
board  189&-99 

tO  *  Barnett,  Claribel  Buth  LS,  O  93-My  94,  O  94-My  95 

Kent  O;  Michigan  univ,  Ph.  B.  1893;  clsfr  and  ctlgr  Troy  (N  Y) 
children's  neighborhood  lib  F  95;  ctlgr  dept  of  agric  lib,  Washington, 
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My  95~Mr  oi,  asst  In  Ap  oi-date,  leave  of  absence  in  Europe  My  oo- 
Mr  01 ;  mem  A  L  A,  at  mtgs  97,  98;  mem  D  C  lib  assn;  mem  L  S  assn 

141  a  Blakely,  Bertha  Eliza  honor  1st  yr  certificate  1894    L  S  1893-94 

Winchendon  Mass;  Mt  Holyoke  col,  B.  L.  1893,  B.  A.  1898;  In  Tren- 
ton (N  J)  state  normal  sch  S  94-Je  95;  asst  In  Mt  Holyoke  col  S  95- 
Je  01,  In  Je  oi-date;  mem  A  L  A,  at  mtg  98;  mem  Mass  lib  club;  mem 
Western  Mass  lib  club;  mem  L  S  assn 

142  a  Bower  man,  George  Franklin  B.  L.  S.  1895    L  S  1893-95 

Lima  N  Y;  Rochester  univ,  B.  A.  1892;  ref  In  Reynolds  lib,  Rochester 
N  Y,  Ag  95-Jl  96;  clsfr  and  ctlgr  Saturn  club  lib,  Buffalo,  Ja  97;  ctlgr 
N  Y  S  L,  Ja  94-Ap  95,  ref  asst  F  97-Ap  98;  In  and  biographic  and  gen- 
eral information  editor  Nav  York  tribune  My  98-Je  00;  mem  editorial 
staff  International  year  book,  New  York,  Jl  oo-Mr  01;  In  Wilmington 
(Del)  inst  Mr  oi-date;  at  A  L  A  mtgs  94,  96,  01;  on  Del  lib  commis- 
sion 1901-date;  mem  N  Y  L  A;  mem  Pa  lib  club;  mem  Keystone  state 
lib  assn;  mem  Chicago  bibliographical  soc;  mem  L  S  assn 

143  Briggs,  Mary  Josephine  honor  1st  yr  certificate  1894    L  S  1893-94 

Fields  O;  Oberlin  col,  graduate  1880,  B.  L.  1894;  In  Y  W  C  A,  Albany 
N  Y,  N  93-Jl  94;  special  ctlgr  Worcester  (Mass)  f.  p.  1.  S  94-F  97;  ctlgr 
Buffalo  p.  1.  Mr  97-date;  mem  A  L  A,  at  mtgs  96,  98;  mem  N  Y  L  A; 
mem  Buffalo  lib  club 

144  Champlin,  George  Greenman  diploma  1895    L  S  1893-95 

Alfred  N  Y;  Alfred  univ,  Ph.  B.  1884,  Ph.  M.  1800;  ctlgr  N  Y  S  L. 
Ag  94-Jl  95;  asst  Library  Bureau,  Boston,  Ag  95-Ap  96;  In  Albany 
(N  Y)  inst  and  hist  and  art  soc  Mr  98-Jl  99;  indexer  and  ctlgr  N  Y 
state  dept  of  health  bureau  of  vital  statistics,  Albany,  Ap  96-date;  at 
ALA  mtg  94 

145  Cone,  Jessica  Gardiner  diploma  1898    L  S  1893-95,  Mr  97 

Eaton  N  Y;  indexer  Audubon  and  his  journals  for  Miss  M.  R.  Audu- 
bon, Salem  NY,  N  97;  ctlgr  Y  M  C  A  lib,  New  York,  F-Je  99;  clsfr 
and  ctlgr  Miss  Masters's  sch  lib,  Dobbs  Ferry  N  Y,  N  98,  My-Je  00; 
clsfr  and  ctlgr  St  Faith's  sch  lib,  Saratoga  Springs  N  Y,  Mr-My  01; 
clsfr  and  ctlgr  Sherburne  (N  Y)  p.  1.  Jl-Ag  01;  clsfr  and  ctlgr  Carnegie 
lib,  Nashville  Tenn,  O  oi-date;  mem  A  L  A,  at  mtgs  94,  98 

146  English,  Stephanie  Pauline    L  S,  O  93  Ap  94 

Cambridge  Eng;  Ncwnliam  col,  Cambridge  univ,  hist  tripos  1893; 
asst  Edinburgh  (Scotland)  p.  1.  Jl-Ag  04;  at  L  A  U  K  mtg  94 

147  a  (Jay,  Helen  Xilduff    L  S  1893-95 

Mount  Vernon  N  Y;  ctlgr  private  lib  of  Rt  Rev  William  Croswell 
Doane,  Albany  N  Y,  O-N  94;  In  Y  W  C  A,  Albany  N  Y,  O  94r-Je  95'. 
ctlgr  Pub  doc  lib,  Washington,  Jl  95- Mr  06;  Mount  Vernon  (N  Y)  pub 
In  Mr  96 -Ag  01;  New  London  (Ct)  pub  In  S  01 -date;  at  A  L  A  mtgs 
07,  98,  00;  mem  Ct  lib  assn;  mem  L  S  assn 

148  Hawks,  Emma  Beatrice     L  S,  ( )  93 -Ap  <u 

Williamsburg  Mass;  Smith  H.  A.  1892;  asst  Forbes  lib,  Northampton 
Mass,  O  94- -My  95;  ctlgr  dept  of  agric  lib.  Washington,  Je  95  date; 
mem  A  L  A,  at  mtg  99;  mem  D  C  lib  assn 
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10  ■  Josephson,  Aksel  Gustav  Salomon     L  S,  O  93-Mr  94 

Uppsala  Sweden;  In  Verdandis  arbetarebibliotek,  Uppsala,  My  92- 
F  93;  bibliographic  work  Publishers'  weekly  office,  New  York,  Ap-Je«94; 
ctlgr  New  York  p.  1.  Jl  94-F  96;  ctlgr  John  Crerar  lib,  Chicago,  Mr  96- 
date;  at  A  L  A  mtgs  98,  01;  mem  111  lib  assn;  on  Chicago  lib  club  com 
on  statistics  of  lib  of  Chicago  and  Cook  county  1898^1901,  pres  Chi- 
cago lib  club  1901-date;  sec  Chicago  bibliographical  soc  1899-date,  on 
com  on  publications  1900-date;  mem  L  S  assn,  2d  vice-pres  1900^1 

JO  a  Leonard,  Grace  Fisher  honor  diploma  1895    L  S  1893-95 

Providence  R  I;  Brown  univ  Ja-Je  93;  clsfr  and  ctlgr  Sandy  Hill 
(N  Y)  union  sch  lib  N  94;  clsfr  and  ctlgr  Waterford  (N  Y)  p.  1.  F  95; 
clsfr  and  ctlgr  Auburn  (R  I)  p.  1.  Jl-Ag  95;  clsfr  and  ctlgr  Rhode  Island 
sch  of  design  lib,  Providence,  Je-S  96;  clsfr  and  ctlgr  Providence  (R  I) 
Athenaeum  O  95-date;  at  A  L  A  mtgs  96,  98,  99,  00;  mem  L  S  assn, 
2d  vice-pres  1896-97,   1st  vice-pres   1900-1 

$1  Ix>veland,  Elizabeth  Shepard  ist  yr  certificate  1894    L  S  1893-95 

Kingston  Pa;  clsfr  and  ctlgr  Young  women's  assn  lib,  Troy  N  Y, 
Ja95 
>2  a  McGuffey,  Margaret  Drake  ist  yr  certificate  1894  L  S,  O  93-Ap  95 
Cincinnati  O;  clsfr  and  ctlgr  Young  women's  assn  lib,  Troy  N  Y, 
Ja  95;  chief  of  Boston  p.  1.  issue  dept  Ap  95-date,  leave  of  absence  in 
Europe  Jl-Ag  99,  Mr-S  01 ;  at  A  L  A  mtgs  94,  00;  treas  Mass  lib  club 
1898-1900;  mem  L  S  assn 

>3  Newman,  Alice  diploma  1897    L  S,  O  93-Ja  94,  1895-97 

Pittsfield  Mass;  Wellesley  B.  S.  189V-  In  Y  W  C  A,  Albany  N  Y,  N  95- 
Je  96;  asst  N  Y  state  trav  lib  div  Ag  96-Je  97;  clsfr  and  ctlgr  North 
Adams  (Mass)  p.  1.  Jl  97-My  99;  married  Martin  Theobald  Nachtmann 
29je99 

&4  aSilliman,  Helen  Cornwell  diploma  1895    L  S  1893-95 

Rutland  Vt;  ctlgr  Colgate  univ  lib,  Hamilton  N  Y,  Jl-Ag  94;  ctlgr 
Saugerties  (N  Y)  p.  1.  O  94;  charge  of  Catalogue  of  United  States  public 
documents;  monthly,  Pub  doc  lib,  Washington,  Jl  95-date;  mem  L  S  assn 

>5  *  Stanley,  Harriet  Howard  honor  diploma  1895    L  S,  O  93-My  95 

Magnolia  Mass;  clsfr  and  ctlgr  Saratoga  Springs  (N  Y)  union  sch 
lib  Jl  94;  asst  in  charge  L  S  summer  course  My-Jl  98;  Southbridgc 
(Mass)  pub  In  My  95-Ag  99;  school  ref  In  Brookline  (Mass)  p.  1.  O  99- 
date;  mem  A  L  A,  at  mtgs  96,  98;  mem  Mass  lib  club;  mem  L  S  assn 

*6  nStockwell,  George  Watson  Cutler  honor  ist  yr  certificate  1894     L  S 

1 89J-95 

Northampton  Mass;  asst  In  Diocesan  lending  lib,  All  Saints  cathedral, 

Albany  N  Y,  Mr  94-Jc  95;  ctlgr  Concord  (N  II)  p.  1.  Jl  95 -Je  96;  clsfr 

and  ctlgr  Y  M  C  A  lib,  Ware  Mass,  F-D  97;  clsfr  and  ctlgr,  Norton 

(Mass)  p.  1.  Ap-Ag  98;  clsfr  and  ctlgr  Forbes  lib,  Northampton  Mass, 

S-N  98;  clsfr  and  ctlgr  Canton   (Mass)    p.    1.    My    98^-Mr    99;    ctlgr 

Y  M  C  A  lib,  New  York,  F  Mr  00;  clsfr  and  ctlgr  N  H  state  lib  Ap  - 

Jc  99;  In  Westfield  (Mass)  Athenaeum  J I  99  date;  mem  A  L  A,  at  mtg 

1900;  mem  Mass  lib  club;  vice-pres  Western  Mass  lib  club  1 900-1,  pres 

1901-  date;  on  L  S  assn  exec  board  [901  date 
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•*     ^f:  at  A  L  A  mtg  <>5 

■    l-r.ji/iVii/c  /.ty./     L  S,  O  03  Ap  95 
Northiield)     Jl.     S.     1890;     as-t    In 
-  -ia:e;  1110111  A  L  A,  at  mtgs  94.  otf.  00; 
ji-My  97;  mem   L  S  assn,  pros  i«*/r 

i'.plonut  iSqs    L  S  1893  -95 
y   trill  (X  Y;  union  sch  lib  X  94;  cl.-fr 

'.    K  95;  asst  clsfr  private  lib  of  Hon 
Mr  95;  married  George  Albert  Cragin 


Jlass  of  1896 

.  :-■  algr  Niagara  Falls  (X  Y)  p.  1.  Jl-Ag  95; 
'.;.i><)  p.  1.  S  N  95;  clsfr  and  ctlgr  Wheel 
■     . -.'^r  Harvard  divinity  sch  lib  My  go-MygK; 
1.  .-:tield  N  Y,  Jl  yK-date;  at  A  L  A  intg  <>S; 

.-^>    1SS7  Ny;  asst    X    Y   state  *tudy   flubs  < I k v 
„    .v  1110111  N   Y   I.  A 

\».vr    .    *      ai    /'VV'      L    S    1N94  </i 

S<5  SS;  i-NlV  and  ftlgr  Niagara  Kall.s  (X  Yi 
"■  '  .  I  >  "»5  Jf  "h'.  «"1"M'  anil  ftlgr  Uuffalo  hi>t  s«».- 
-  ■.  iii>t  m>c  lil>  S  00  My  01;  J Cau  (.'laire  i\Yi>.i 
.  :w\  at  A  L  A  intg  <>S;  ineni  I.  S  assn 

x:.     .v*  ^  B*rl>e     1-  S,  o  «M  Ap  us 

,.\\   IJ.  S.  i^ji  :  ft Ij*r   Harvard  univ  lib  My  <M 
.;    .idnnw   lil>,    Siulbun    Ma».    Ag   S   yj.;   eluei 
»    .■   >  l';i.  -^>  !,5   dale,  leave  of  ab-enee  in   Kiiinpi- 
x    «■.  <>S   <*>;  niem   L  S  iismi 

o    .s»m   *  X-?P  ls!  y  tyfif'n-iitc  !$<)$     LS,Oi4  My  yi> 

\    '      Mt    llohoke    sein    i SS  1    Sj ;    Union    theol    sem 

x-     vl.ite:  ftlgr  I'tiea  (X   Y)  p.  1.  <)  <K»  <)  «>;;  asM 

\     •   leoi;  iiii-in  A  L  A:  ineni  New   Yurk  lib  flub; 

v     „■. 

,.,,|IVV   **■"£  .;:^"""    ''V^V       '<   S    lS<j|    <>o 

N    \      \\."v  f"l    ittH    <l|.:    » -l-.fr   and    ftlgr   Troy    (N    \  1 
■  .'    V»    F    05:    a^t    In    l)iiM-e^an    lending    lib,    All 
..  -^    N  Y.  X  <^  Je  •><•;  a-M  <  Mi  rhout  f.  1.  Wilke- 
.".'cr  l*iit**dani   (N    Yj  p.  1.  and  reading  room  Jl 
a  ■  ^N  V)  p.  1-   Mi  ini,  etlgr  1'otMlaui  (  Nr   Y)  state 
\     ^     *'     »*V  l"  :1,,<'  I,,,^llr  "'  '"   ^  ,M»   dale 
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*6  Edwards,  Ella  May    L  S  1894-95 

Holley  N  Y;  Syracuse  univ  1887-88;  ctlgr  Worcester  (Mass)  club 
lib  Jl  95;  ctlgr  Worcester  f.  p.  1.  Je  95-O  96;  clsfr  and  ctlgr 
Athol  (Mass)  p.  1.  O  96;  ctlgr  Worcester  polytechnic  inst  lib  N  96;  in- 
dexer  Rural  cemetery,  Worcester,  O-D  96;  clsfr  and  ctlgr  Y  M  C  A 
lib,  Buffalo,  Ap-My  98;  ctlgr  private  lib  of  R.  W.  Vosburgh,  Buffalo, 
Ja-F  01;  clsfr  and  ctlgr  Buffalo  hist  soc  lib  D  96-Ja  98,  In  F  98^-D  01; 
at  A  L  A  mtgs  98,  99,  00;  chairman  Buffalo  lib  club  program  com 
O  98-My  99,  vice-pres  1899-1900,  sec-treas  1900-1 

$7  « Hale,  Elizabeth  Vashti    L  S  1894-95 

Elizabethtown  N  Y;  substitute  In  Peck  lib,  Norwich  (Ct)  free 
academy  O-D  95;  asst  In  Drexel  inst,  Philadelphia  and  instructor  lib 
sch  Ja-Je  96;  clsfr  and  ctlgr  private  lib  of  Gov  Levi  P.  Morton,  Eller- 
slie  N  Y,  Jl  96;  In  and  treas  Elizabethtown  (N  Y)  circ  lib  1886-97; 
clsfr  and  ctlgr  private  and  sch  lib  of  Miss  Sarah  Porter,  Farmington 
Ct,  N  96,  Ap-My  97;  married  Robert  Porter  Keep  6  Jl  97;  mem  L  S 
assn 

18  »  Herron,  Winifred  Arria    L  S  1894-95 

Endicott  Mass;  Boston  univ  1892-93;  clsfr  and  ctlgr  Nantasket 
(Mass)  p.  1.  N  95;  clsfr  and  ctlgr  Newburyport  (Mass)  p.  1.  My  96-Je  98; 
asst  Hampton  (Va)  normal  and  agric  inst  lib  N  98r-Ja  99;  clsfr  and 
ctlgr  Washington  Hights  branch,  New  York  p.  1.  Ja-Je  00;  clsfr  and 
ctlgr  Ballston  Spa  (N  Y)  p.  1.  Jl-Ag  00;  ctlgr  Y  M  C  A  lib,  New  York, 
F  99-Ja  00,  Je  00,  ctlgr  and  circ  dept  asst  O  oo-date;  mem  L  S  assn 

19  Hosford,  James  Frederic    L  S,  O-N  94 

Kindcrhook  N  Y;  Princeton  B.  A.  1892;  studied  lib  econ  with  Dr 
E.  C.  Richardson,  In  Princeton  univ,  1893-94 
TO  Hoyty  Maude  Buckingham    L  S,  N  94-Je  95 
Wilkesbarre  Pa 

Tl  Keating,  Oeraldine  Katherine    L  S  1894-95 

Chesham,  Bucks  Eng;  asst  ctlgr  private  lib  of  Hon  Levi  K.  Fuller, 
Brattleboro  Vt,  Ap  95;  Rockville  (Ct)  pub  In  F  96-Mr  97;  at  A  L  A 
mtg  94;  at  international  lib  conf,  London  97 

72  Latty,  Clara  Emily    L  S,  O  94-My  95 

Defiance  O;  Swarthmore  col  Mr-Je  81 

73  Mattocks,  Jessie  Potter    L  S   1894-95 

Norton  Mass;  married  Walter  Howard  Talbot  24  S  96 

74  «  Olcott,  Frances  Jenkins  diploma  1896    L  S  1894-96 

Albany  N  Y;  asst  In  Brooklyn  p.  1.  D  97-Mr  98;  chief  of  Carnegie 
lib  children's  dept,  Pittsburg  Pa,  Ap  98-date,  director  training  sch  for 
children's  librarians  O  oo-date;  at  A  L  A  mtg  99;  mem  L  S  assn 

T&  a  Pond,  Nancy  May  B.  L.  S.  1896    L  S  1894-96 

Woonsocket  R  I;  Wellesley  B.  S.  1893;  asst  In  Harris  inst,  Woon- 
socket,  Ja-S  94;  substitute  In   Peck  lib,  and  substitute  curator  Slater 

mem  museum,  Norwich  (Ct)  free  academy  S  96-Mr  97,  In  and  curator 
S  oo-date;  mem  L  S  assn 
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176  Seymour,  Martha  Louise    L  S,  O  94-My  95 

St  Albans  Vt;  McGill  univ  (Montreal)  B.  A.  1893;  married  Chadwick 
Philander  Cummings  28  O  96 

177  »  Wait,  Marie  Fox    L  S  1894-95 

Ellenville  N  Y;  Vassar  1872-74;  clsfr  and  ctlgr  Ellen ville  f.  1.  Jl-O  93; 
substitute  In  Y  W  C  A,  New  York,  Jl  95;  clsfr  and  ctlgr  Oneonta 
(N  Y)  p.  1.  N-D  95;  ctlgr  New  York  p.  1.  F  96-D  99,  chief  of  periodi- 
cal dept  D  99-D  00;  In  New  Jersey  hist  soc,  Newark,  Ja  01-date;  mem 
A  L  A,  at  mtgs  98,  99,  00;  mem  N  Y  L  A;  mem  New  York  lib  club; 
mem  L  S  assn 

178  a  Willard,  Elisa  May  honor  1st  yr  certificate  1895    L  S  1894-95 

Boston  Mass;  Smith  B.  A.  1894;  Montpelier  (Vt)  pub  In  Jl— S  95;  in- 
structor in  cataloguing  L  S  summer  course  Jl-Ag  96;  ref  In  Carnegie 
lib,  Pittsburg  Pa,  S  95-date;  mem  A  L  A,  at  mtgs  96,  98,  00;  on 
Western  Pa  lib  club  exec  com  1896-97;  mem  Keystone  state  lib  assn; 
mem  L  S  assn,  1st  vice-pres  1899-1900 

Class  of  1897 

179  ft  Abbot,  Etheldred  1st  yr  certificate  1896    L  S  1895-97 

Utica  N  Y;  Vassar  B.  A.  1895;  asst  Vassar  col  lib  S  93-Je  95;  ctlgr 
Hartford  (Ct)  p.  1.  Jl-Ag  96;  ctlgr  New  York  p.  1.  Jl  97-My  98;  art  In 
Wellesley  col  My  o&-datc;  mem  L  S  assn 

180  a  Ames,  Anne  Seymour  diploma  1897    L  S  1895-97 

Washington;  In  and  head  of  dept  of  bibliology  '  Mt  Vernon  sem, 
Washington,  S  97-date;  mem  A  L  A,  at  mtgs  97,  98;  mem  D  C  lib  assn; 
mem  L  S  assn 

181  Andrews,  Elisabeth  Farkhill  honor  diploma  1897    L  S  1895-97 

Wethersfield  Ct;  Wethersfield  pub  In  Jl  94-S  95,  Jl— S  96;  clsfr  and 
ctlgr  private  lib  of  Hon  Whitelaw  Reid,  New  York,  Ag-O  97;  asst  N  Y 
state  trav  lib  div  Mr-Ap  98;  ctlgr  Watkinson  lib,  Hartford  Ct,  O  00- 
My  01;  asst  Hartford  p.  1.  F,  My,  S  98,  S  01;  ctlgr  Hartford  pub  high 
sch  lib  My-D  01 ;  at  A  L  A  mtg  97 

182  Atkinson,  Jane    L  S  1895-96 

Holicong  Pa;  Swarthmorc  col,  B.  A.  1893;  asst  ctlgr  Pennsylvania 
univ  lib  Je  98-F  00 

183  a  Fellows,  Jennie  Dorcas  honor  1st  yr  certificate  1896     L  S,  O  95-Mr  97. 

Ap-Je  98 

Norwich  Ct;  asst  Peck  lib,  Norwich  (Ct)  free  academy  S  92-S  95; 
ctlgr  private  lib  of  Albert  Vander  Veer  M.  D.  Albany  N  Y,  My-N  96; 
ctlgr  Bangs  lib,  First  unitarian  church,  Worcester  Mass,  N  97-Mr  98; 
ctlgr  Worcester  f.  p.  1.  Ap  97-F  90;  asst  N  Y  S  L,  F  99  date;  mem 
A  L  A,  at  inttfs  06,  t>S,  00;  mem  L  S  assn 

184  Flagg,  Charles  Allcott  H.  /,.  S.  iXw     L  S  1K05  t>K 

Sandwich  Mass;  Bowdoiu  B.  A.  1804;  asst  Bowdoin  col  lib  S  91  Je  94; 
otl^r  Diocesan  h-nding  lib,  All  Saints  cathedral,  Albany  N  Y,  Je  96- 
N    98;    asst    N    Y    S    L,  Jl    </>  Ap    00,  subhi    hist    div    Ap   99-My   00; 
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asst  Library  of  congress  catalogue  div  My  oo-date;  mem  A  L  A,  at  mtg 
98;  mem  D  C  lib  assn 

J5  Frisbee,  Rev  Edward  Selah     L  S  1895-96 

Albany  N  Y;  Amherst  B.  A.  i860,  M.  A.  1866,  D.  D.  1878 
*6  a  Hopkins,  Julia  Anna  1st  yr  certificate  1896     L  S  1895-96 

Auburn  N  Y;  rcf  In  Reynolds  lib,  Rochester  N  Y,  S  96- S  99:  asst 
In  Bryn  Mawr  col  S  99-F  01 ;  1st  asst  Carnegie  lib  catalogue  dept,  Pitts- 
burg Pa,  F  01-date;  mem  ALA;  mem  L  S  assn 

37  Hes,  Constance  Hurford    L  S,  O  95 
Providence  R  I;  Smith  B.  L.  1895 

58  *  Jennings,  Judson  Toll    L  S,  O  95- Ap  00 

Albany  N  Y;  Union  1894-95;  In  Y  M  C  A,  Albany  N  Y,  5  months 
1892;  asst  Union  univ  lib  1894-95;  page  N  Y  S  L,  Ap  80-S  92,  shelf 
curator  O  92-S  97,  rcf  asst  O  97-S  98,  subln  (reference)  in  charge  of 
main  reading  room  and  loans  O  98-date;  at  A  L  A  mtgs  92,  98,  00; 
mem  L  S  assn 

(9  Kueffner,  Cecilia  Wanda    L  S  1895-96 

Cambridge  Mass;  Michigan  univ  1892-93;  Radcliffe  1893-94;  volun- 
teer asst  Denver  (Col)  p.  1.  Jl-S  92;  ctlgr  special  collection  Michigan 
univ  lib  1892-93;  asst  Boston  Athenaeum  Jl-S  94;  clsfr  and  ctlgr  Wal- 
pole  (Mass)  p.  1.  F  98-99;  asst  Boston  p.  1.  branch  dept  Jl-D  97,  Je  98- 
date 
K)  Langworthy,  Louise  diploma  1897    L  S  1895-97 

Alfred  N  Y;  Alfred  univ,  Ph.  B.  1895;  married  William  Stebbins 
Gage  15  Jl  97;  at  A  L  A  mtg  98 

>1  a  Lord,  Isabel  Ely  B.  L.  S.  1897    I-  S  1895-97 

Hartford  Ct;  clsfr  and  ctlgr  Albany  (N  Y)  pub  sch  lib  Ap-Jc  96; 
asst  N  Y  S  L,  Jl  96-Je  97;  substitute  In  Bryn  Mawr  col  Ag  97-Jl  98. 
In  S  98-date;  at  A  L  A  mtgs  96,  97,  98,  99,  00,  on  A  L  A  com  on 
cooperation  with  N  E  A  lib  dept  1901-date;  on  Pa  lib  club  exec 
com  1899-1900,  vice-pres  1900-date;  vice-pros  Keystone  state  lib  assn 
1901-datc;  sec  and  treas  L  S  assn  1898-datc 

>2  aMcNair,  Mary  Wilson     L  S  1895-96 

Oneida  N  Y;  Elmira  col,  B.  A.  1895;  clsfr  and  ctlgr  Ansouia  (Ct) 
p.  1.  S  96;  ctlgr  New  York  p.  1.  O  96-Ap  00;  asst  Library  of  congress 
catalogue  div  Je  oo-date;  mem  D  C  lib  assn;  mem  L  S  assn 

3  a  Morse,  Anna  Louise  diploma  1898     L  S,  ()  95-Ja  96,  1896-98 

Millbury  Mass;  Smith  B.  A.  1892;  asst  N  Y  state  trav  lib  div  Ag  97- 
Jc  01 ;  at  A  L  A  mtg  98;  mem  L  S  assn 
►4  «Pierson,  Harriet  Wheeler     L  S  1895 -06 

Florida  N  Y;  Mt  Uolyoke  col  1892  04;  clsfr  and  ctlgr  Ansonia  (Ct) 
p.  1.  S  96;  ctlgr  New  York  p.  1.  O  96-Ap  00:  asst  Library  of  congress 
catalogue  div,  Je  oo-datc:  mem  D  C  lib  assn;  mem  L  S  assn 

>5  a  Smith,  Bessie  Sargeant  diploma  1898     L  S  1895-97 

Wellesley  Mass;  Wellesley  B.  A.  1895;  In  Harlem  lib.  New  York. 
Ag  97-  Mr  01;  mem  A  L  A.  at  mtgs  97,  98,  99,  00;  sec  New  York  Uh 
club  My  oo-Mr  01;  mem  L  S  assn 
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196  «  Terwilliger,  Mary  Sayers    L  S,  O  95-My  97 

Alfred  N  Y;  Alfred  univ,  Ph.  B.  1890,  Ph.  M.  1892;  ctlgr  Utica  (N  Y) 
p.  1.  My  97-Je  98;  ctlgr  Bryn  Mawr  col  lib  F  99;  clsfr  and  ctlgr  Wor- 
cester (Mass)  f.  p.  1.  Mr  99-datc;  at  A  L  A  mtg  98;  mem  L  S  assn 

197  a  Thompson,  Madeleine  Sylvester  1st  yr  certificate  1896    L  S,  O  95- 

N  96 

New  York;  Cornell  B.  S.  1882;  clsfr  and  ctlgr  Arlington  (R  I)  p.  1. 
S  96;  ctlgr  New  York  p.  1.  N  96-date;  mem  L  S  assn 

198  aThorne,  Elisabeth  Gertrude  diploma  1897    L  S  1895-97 

Skaneatelcs  N  Y;  Vassar  B.  A.  1895;  asst  Vassar  col  lib  loan  dept 
S  94-Je  95;  ctlgr  Utica  (N  Y)  p.  1.  Jl  97-S  98;  In  Port  Jervis  (N  Y) 
f.  1.  N  98-date;  at  A  L  A  mtgs  98,  00,  01;  N  Y  L  A  local  sec  for 
lib  institutes  for  Orange,  Ulster,  Dutchess,  Putnam  and  Rockland  co 
1901-date;  on  L  S  assn  exec  board  1901-date 

199  a  Waterman,  Lucy  Dwight  diploma  1897    L  S  1895-97 

Gorham  Me;  In  college  settlement,  Rivington  st,  New  York,  Jl-Ag  96; 
clsfr  and  ctlgr  Miss  Masters's  sch  lib,  Dobbs  Ferry  N  Y,  N  96,  D  97: 
ctlgr  Carnegie  lib,  Homestead  Pa,  Ja-Ap  98;  asst  In  Brooklyn  p.  1. 
Ap-Jl  98;  In  New  York  law  sch  S  98-Ag  01;  mem  A  L  A,  at  mtgs  97, 
98,  00;  mem  New  York  lib  club;  mem  L  S  assn 

200  Willard,  Julia  Etta    L  S,  O  95-My  96 

Watertown  N  Y;  Cornell  B.  L.  1885 

Class  of  1898 

901  a  Bailey,  Arthur  Low  B.  L.  S.  1898    L  S  1896-98 

Methuen  Mass;  Tufts  col  1894-96;  ctlgr  Sunday  sch  lib,  St  Peter's 
church,  Albany  N  Y,  O-D  97;  clsfr  and  ctlgr  New  Milford  (Ct)  lib 
assn  F-Mr  98;  asst  N  Y  S  L,  Jl— S  98,  subln  accession  dept  O  oB-dafe, 
sec  book  board  O  99-date;  mem  A  L  A,  at  mtg  1900;  mem  L  S  assn 

202  a  Brown,  Edna  Adelaide  B.  L.  S.  1898    L  S  1896-98 

Providence  R  I;  Brown  univ  1894-96;  clsfr  and  ctlgr  Barrington 
(R  I)  p.  1.  Jl-O  98;  general  asst  Carnegie  lib,  Pittsburg  Pa,  F-N  99; 
asst  Providence  (R  I)  p.  1.  Mr-Jl  95.  special  libraries  custodian  Mr  co- 
O  01;  mem  A  L  A,  at  mtg  1900;  mem  L  S  assn,  on  exec  board  1900-1 

208  Cook,  William  Burt,  jr    LS  1896-98 

Waterford  N  Y;  Cornell  B.  A.  1896;  clsfr  and  ctlgr  Hinsdale  (Mass) 
p.  1.  Je-O  97,  S  00;  asst  N  Y  state  pub  lib  div  Jl  98-O  00,  subln  N  Y  S  L 
law  div  N  oo-date 

204  De  Puy,  Almena  Rebecca    L  S  1896-97 

Jackson  Mich;  Michigan  univ  1888-89;  clsfr  and  ctlgr  Applcton 
(Wis)  p.  1.  Ja-Mr  98;  clsfr  private  lib  of  A.  L.  Smith  sr,  Appleton, 
Ap-My  98;  clsfr  and  ctlgr  Galesburg  (111)  p.  1.  F  99-JI  00;  substitute 
Jackson  (Mich)  p.  1.  Jl-D  92,  asst  S  00-S  01 

205  •  Garvin,  Ethel  diploma  1902    L  S  1896-98 

Lonsdale  R  I;  Brown  univ  1893-96;  asst  Brown  univ  lib  S  95"*J*  & 
asst  Forbes  lib,  Northampton  Mass,  O  98-F  00;  periodical  custodian 
Providence  (R  I)  p.  1.  Mr  oo-O  01,  special  libraries  custodian  N  01- 
date;  mem  A  L  A,  at  mtg  98;  mem  Mass  lib  club;  mem  L  S  assn 
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36  a  Haynes,  Frances  Eliza  1st  yr  certificate  1897    L  S  1896-97 

Fitchburg  Mass;  Mt  Holyokc  col,  B.  L.  1895;  In  Levi  Hcywood  mem 
lib,  Gardner  Mass,  O  97-S  01;  asst  In  Mt  Holyokc  col  S  01-date;  mem 
ALA;  mem  Mass  lib  club;  mem  L  S  assn 

07  a  Hunt,  Clara  Whitehill  honor  diploma  1898     L  S  1896-98 

Utica  N  Y;  asst  Utica  p.  1.  Ag  95,  Jl-Ag  96;  organizer  children's 
dept,  Apprentices  lib,  Philadelphia,  Ag-S  98;  asst  Newark  (N  J)  f.  p.  1. 
ref  dept  O  98-Mr  01,  children's  In  Mr  oi^-date;  at  A  L  A  mtgs  98,  00; 
sec  N  J  lib  assn   1898  1901 ;  mem  L  S  assn 

08  a  Imhoff,  Ono  Mary  Jwnor  1st  yr  certificate  1897     L  S,  O  96-Ja  98 

Lincoln  Neb;  Woman's  col  of  Baltimore  B.  A.  1896;  1st  asst  ctlgr 
Carnegie  lib,  Pittsburg  Pa,  Ap  98-D  00;  Newark  (N  Y)  pub  In  Ja- 
D  01 ;  at  A  L  A  mtgs  95,  97,  98;  mem  L  S  assn 

09  Norton,  Elisabeth  1st  yr  certificate  1897     L  S  1896  97 

Albany  N  Y;  Vermont  univ,  B.  A.  1896;  ctlgr  Vermont  univ  lib  Jl- 
N  97;  clsfr  and  ctlgr  Westficld  (NY)  academy  lib  Ap  98;  clsfr  and 
ctlgr  Darwin  R.  Barker  lib  assn,  Frcdonia  N  Y,  My  98;  clsfr  and 
ctlgr  Barrington  (R  I)  p.  1.  Jl-O  98;  married  Thomas  Hawlcy  Canfield 
29  D  98 

10  Officer,  Helen  Fuller    L  S  1896-97 

Salt  Lake  City  Utah;  Denver  univ,   B.   L.   1886;  at  A  L  A  mtg  95 

11  Heed,  Mabel  Florence  1st  yr  certificate  1897    L  S  1896-97 

Portland  Me;  Smith  B.  L.  1896;  ctlgr  Y  M  C  A  lib,  New  York, 
My  98r-Mr  00;  clsfr  and  ctlgr  private  lib  of  Mrs  Nataly  Reynal,  Nqw 
York  1900;  ctlgr  General  soc  of  mechanics  and  tradesmen's  lib,  New 
York,  F  01-date 

12  Sogers,  Florence  Sally  jst  yr  certificate  1897    L  S  1896-97 

New  London  Ct;  Wcllesley  B.  S.  1894;  substitute  In  Lancaster 
(Mass)  p.  1.  O  97-Ap  99;  asst  clsfr  and  ctlgr  Princeton  univ  lib  My  99- 
My  00;  asst  Library  of  congress  catalogue  div  My  oo-date;  at  A  L  A 
mtg  97 

113  Sawyer,  Laura  Maria    L  S  1896-97 

Wolfville  Nova  Scotia;  Acadia  col   (Wolfville)   B.   A.   1896;  asst  In 
Acadia  col  Jl  97-My  98;  asst  In  Perkins  institution  and  Massachusetts 
sch  for  blind,  South  Boston,  D  o&-date 
514  Sherrill,  Cecelia  Adelaide  1st  yr  certificate  1898    L  S  1896-98 

New  Hartford  N  Y;  Smith  B.  A.  1893;  Amherst  summer  sch  of  lib 
econ  1893;  asst  Utica  (N  Y)  p.  1.  D  93  O  96,  ctlgr  Jl.  S  97;  ctlgr  Wor- 
cester (Mass)  f.  p.  1.  Ag  98-Mr  99;  at  A  L  A  mtg  98 

J15  Skinner,  Marie  Aurelia    L  S  1896-97 

Lake  Forest  111;  Lake  Forest  univ,  B.  A.  1896;  clsfr  and  ctlgr  Ferry 
Hall  scm  lib,  Lake  Forest  univ  O  97;  In  Oshkosh  (Wis)  state  normal 
sch  Ja-Jl  98;  clsfr  and  ctlgr  Lake  Forest  p.  1.  D  98-Jl  99,  In  Jl  99-datc; 
at  A  L  A  mtg  01 ;  mem  111  lib  assn 

816  Williams,  Hugh  R  L.  S.  1S98    L  S  1806-98 

Geveland  O;  Adclbert  B.  A.  1896;  Columbian  M.  A.  1899;  asst  Adel- 
bert  co)  lib  Jl  95-My  96;  asst  Cleveland  p.  \.  3^~^fc  S&*  "JVO  <J1\  *a^s\. 
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Library  of  congress  catalogue  div  O  98-date;  instructor  in  cataloguing 
Columbian  univ  dept  of  lib  science,  Washington,  Ja  01-date;  at  A  L  A 
mtgs  96,  98,  00;  ice  D  C  lib  assn  1901-date 

217  a  Wilson,  Ellen  Summers  honor  1st  yr  certificate  1897    L  S  1806-98 

Albany  N  Y;  clsfr  and  ctlgr  of  iib  of  Woman's  nied  col  of  New  York 
infirmary  for  women  and  children  S-O  98;  clsfr  and  ctlgr  Johnstown 
(N  Y)  p.  1.  O-D  98;  In  West  End  branch,  Carnegie  lib,  Pittsburg  Pa. 
D  98-My  99,  In  Wylie  Avenue  branch  Je  99-D  011;  mem  L  S  assn 

218  a  Wyer,  James  Ingersoll,  Jr  B.  L.  S.  1898    L  S  1896-98 

Minneapolis  Minn;  Minnesota  univ  1895-96;  asst  Minneapolis  p.  1. 
Ja-S  96;  asst  N  Y  S  L,  S  97-Ag  98;  lecturer  on  subject  bibliography 
Wisconsin  summer  sch  of  lib  science,  Madison,  Jl  99;  acting  In  Nebraska, 
univ  S  98-D  99,  In  D  99-date,  asst  professor  of  bibliography  Ap  99- 
date;  at  A  L  A  mtgs  96,  97,  98,  99,  01,  on  A  L  A  lib  training  com 
1901-date;  pres  Neb  pub  lib  commission  1901-date;  vice-pres  Neb  lib 
assn  1898-99,  pres  1899-date;  on  Mo  lib  assn  com  on  lib  exhibit  at 
Louisiana  purchase  exposition  1903,  1901-date;  mem  L  S  assn,  2d  vice- 
pres  1899-1900 

Class  of  1899 

219  Baker,  Ethel    L  S,  O  97-F  98,  Mr-Je  99 

Chicago;  Northwestern  univ,  Ph.  B.  1892;  Chicago  univ  1892-94; 
married  Edmund  Lathrop  Andrews  12  O  99 

220  Creighton,  John  Barber    L  S,  O  97-My  98 

Malone  N  Y;  Colgate  Ph.  B.  1897 

221  Daggett,  Caroline  Mayhew    L  S  1897-98 

Syracuse  N  Y;  instructor  in  cataloguing  Syracuse  univ  O  98- Jc  99: 
ctlgr  Syracuse  p.  1.  S  98-My  99,  head  ctlgr  My  99-date;  mem  ALA, 
at  mtgs  98,  00 

222  a  Ouggenheimer,  Aimee  B.  L.  S.  1899    L  S  1807-99 

Baltimore  Md;  Woman's  col  of  Baltimore  B.  A.  1896;  In  U  S  bureau 
of  forestry, Washington,  N  99-date;  mem  L  S  assn 

223  a  Hyatt,  Bertha  Evelyn  /?.  /..  S.  1901     L  S  1897-99 

Albany  N  Y;  Wcllesley  B.  A.  1896;  asst  on  ALA  exhibit  for  Paris 
exposition  1900,  N  Y  S  L,  O  99-Ap  00,  ctlgr  N  Y  S  L,  S  oo-date; 
mem  L  S  assn 

224  »Laer,  Arnold  Johan  Ferdinand  van     L  S  1897-99 

Utrecht  Holland;  archivist  N  Y  S  L,  Je  99-date:  mem  A  L  A,  at 
mtg  98;  mem  N  YLA;  mem  L  S  assn 

225  a  Lane,  Lucius  Page  honor  1st  yr  certificate  1898    L  S  1897-98,  tcx>k  sr 

work  1898-99  as  nonresident  student 

New  York:  Massachusetts  inst  of  technology  B.  S.  1894:  Harvard 
B.  A.  1895,  M.  A.  1896:  asst  Boston  p.  1.  dept  of  documents  and  statistics 
Ag  08-Jc  00,  ctlgr  Je  oo-date:  mem  A  L  A,  at  mtgs  97,  01;  at  inter- 
national lib  conf.  London  97;  mem  Mass  lib  club:  mem  L  S  assn 

226  a  McCall,  Catharine  1st  yr  certificate  1898    L  S  1897-98 

Utica  X  Y;  ctlgr  Pennsylvania  univ  lib  Ja— Jl  09.  clsfr  Ag-O  99;  clsfr 
and  ctlgr  Erwin  lib,  Boonville  N  Y,  My- Jl  01;  clsfr  and  ctlgr  North 
Carolina  univ  lib,  Chapel  Hill,  Ag-O  01 ;  mem  L  S  assn 
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17  a  Mathews,  Mrs  Jessie  Frances  (Holmes)    L  Sl  1897-98 

New  York;  Drury  col,  Ph.  B.  1883;  Wellesley  1888-89;  ctlgr  Penn- 
sylvania univ  lib  Ja-S  99;  mem  L  S  assn 
»  a  Miersch,  Ella  Emilie  diploma  1899    L  S  1897-99 

Allegheny  Pa;  Vassar  B.  A.  1897;  Southbridge  (Mass)  pub  In  O  99- 
date;  mem  ALA;  mem  Bay  Path  lib  club;  mem  L  S  assn 

39  a  Bombauer,  Bertha  Emilie  diploma  1899    L  S,  O  07-Mr  99 

St  Louis;  ctlgr  Cincinnati  (O)  p.  1.  Ap-O  99;  Sheboygan  (Wis) 
pub  In  Ap  oo-Mr  on;  asst  St  Louis  p.  1.  circulation  dept,  Ap  01-date; 
mem  Mo  lib  assn;  mem  L  S  assn 

10  a  Shaw,  Robert  Kendall  B.  L.  S.  1901    L  S  1897-99,  My-Je  00 

Worcester  Mass;  Harvard  B.  A.  1894;  asst  N  Y  S  L,  O  98-My  01; 
asst  Library  of  congress  catalogue  div  My  01-date;  mem  A  L  A,  at 
mtgs  98,  01;  mem  D  C  lib  assn;  mem  L  S  assn 

Jl  a  Smith,  Laura    L  S  1897-98 

Cincinnati  O;  ctlgr  Cincinnati  p.  1.  Ag  08-Jl  00,  chief  ctlgr  Jl  00- 
date;  mem  A  L  A,  at  mtgs  08,  00,  01;  on  Ohio  lib  assn  lib  training 
com  1901-date;  mem  L  S  assn 

)2  *  Williams,  Mary  Floyd  B.  L.  S.  1900    L  S,  Ja  98-Je  00 

Oakland  Cal;  California  univ  1885-^89;  Illinois  univ  lib  sch  S  97~Ja98; 
vice-director's  asst  L  S.  Mr  99-Jl  00,  asst  in  charge  of  summer  course 
My  99-Jl  00;  charge  of  Mechanics  inst  accession,  classification  and 
catalogue  dept,  San  Francisco,  N  00-S  01;  mem  A  L  A,  at  mtg  98; 
treas  Cal  lib  assn  1901-date;  mem  L  S  assn 

33  Windeyer,  Margaret  diploma  1900    L  S  1897-99 

Sydney  Australia;  clsfr  and  ctlgr  private  lib  of  Mrs  George  L.  Sted- 
man,  Loudonville  N  Y,  Je  08;  clsfr  and  ctlgr  Catskill  (N  Y)  p.  1.  S- 
N  99;  asst  on  A  L  A  exhibit  for  Paris  exposition  1900,  N  Y  S  L,  D  09- 
Ap  00;  clsfr  and  ctlgr  Canajoharie  (N  Y)  union  high  sch  lib  Ag-S  00; 
clsfr  and  ctlgr  Port  Chester  (N  Y)  lib  N  oo-Ja  01;  In  Wells  col, 
Aurora  N  Y,  Ja-Ap  01;  asst  New  South  Wales  p.  1.  Sydney  Australia, 
Jl  01-date;  at  A  L  A  mtg  98 

14  a  Windsor,  Fhineas  Lawrence  honor  ist  yr  certificate  1898  L  S  1897-99 
Evanston  111;  Northwestern  univ,  Ph.  B.  1895;  asst  Northwestern 
univ  lib  S  94r-Je  95;  asst  Y  M  C  A  lib,  Albany  N  Y,  O  97-S  00;  ctlgr 
Diocesan  lending  lib,  All  Saints  cathedral,  Albany  N  Y,  1899-S  00; 
asst  N  Y  S  L  law  div  Je  99-O  00;  chief  of  index  and  catalogue  div. 
copyright  office,  Library  of  congress  O  oo-date;  mem  A  L  A,  at  mtg 
01;  mem  D  C  lib  assn;  mem  L  S  assn 

)5  a  Wood,  Harriet  Ann  ist  yr  certificate  1898    L  S  1897-98 

Saginaw  West  Side  Mich;  Vassar  B.  A.  1893;  Chicago  univ  1804-95; 
asst  ctlgr  Buffalo  p.  1.  S  08-Ap  99;  asst  ctlgr  Cincinnati  (O)  p.  1.  Ap  99- 
Jl  00,  ist  asst  ctlgr  Jl  00-S  01;  chief  ctlgr  Iowa  state  univ  lib,  Iowa 
City,  S  01-date;  mem  A  L  A,  at  mtgs  98,  00,  01;  mem  Iowa  lib  assn; 
mem  L  S  assn 
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Class  of  1900 

236  &  Ashley,  Frederick  William  ist  yr  certificate  1899    L  S,  O  9&~My  00 

Painesville  O;  Adelbert  8.  A.  1885,  M.  A.  1888;  Yale  divinity  sen 
1885-86;  Harvard  1891-92;  Painesville  pub  In  Mr-S  98;  asst  N  Y  S  L> 
Je  99-My  00;  chief  of  correspondence  div,  copyright  office.  Library  of 
congress  My  oo-date;  mem  Ohio  lib  assn;  mem  D  C  lib  assn;  mem  L  S 
assn 

237  »  Barker,  Emma  Elisabeth  ist  yr  certificate  1899    L  S  189&-1901 

Plattsburg  N  Y;  Wellesley  B.  A.  1898;  asst  Young  men's  assn  lib, 
Albany  N  Y,  Je  99- Ap  01,  In  Ap  01-date;  mem  L  S  assn 

238  •  Borden,  Fanny  B.  L.  S.  1901    L  S  1808-1900 

Fall  River  Mass;  Vassar  B.  A.  1898;  asst  In  Bryn  Mawr  col  F  01- 
date;  mem  ALA;  mem  Pa  lib  club;  mem  L  S  assn 

5339  «  Brown,  Bertha  Mower    L  S  1898-1900 

Eau  Claire  Wis;  Wisconsin  univ  1897^-98;  asst  Eau  Claire  p.  L  Ja  95- 
Ag  97,  In  Jl  oo-Jl  01;  organizer  for  Wis  free  lib  commission  Ag-D  01; 
In  Madison  (Wis)  f.  1.  D  01-date;  at  A  L  A  mtg  01;  sec  Wis  lib  assn 
1  goo-date,  on  com  to  further  the  project  of  opening  pub  lib  to  county 
people  1901-date;  mem  L  S  assn 

240  &  Burnet,  Duncan  ist  yr  certificate  1899    L  S  1898^ 

Avondale,  Cincinnati  O;  Pomona  col  1895-96;  Lehigh  univ  1897-98; 
ctlgr  Cincinnati  p.  1.  Jl  99-My  00;  head  ctlgr  Missouri  univ  lib  O  01- 
date;  at  A  L  A  mtg  01;  mem  L  S  assn 

241  •  Cheney,  Lucy  Davey    L  S,  O  98-F  99 

Rutland  Vt;  2d  asst  Rutland  f.  1.  1893-F  96,  ist  asst  F  96-F  98,  In 
Ap  99-date;  mem  A  L  A,  at  mtg  1900;  mem  L  S  assn  . 

242  a  Crump,  Bichard  Law    L  S,  N  98-Je  99 

New  London  Ct;  Williams  B.  A.  1891;  mem  L  S  assn 

243  a  Def  endorf ,  Days  Elisabeth  ist  yr  certificate  1899    L  S  1898-99 

Fairport  N  Y;  Cornell  Ph.  B.  1898;  asst  In  Wesleyan  univ,  Middle- 
town  Ct,  Jl  99-date;  mem  Ct  lib  assn;  mem  L  S  assn 

244  a  Dickey,  Helene  Louise  ist  yr  certificate  1899    L  S  1898-99 

Racine  Wis;  Ferry  Hall  sem.  Lake  Forest  (111)  univ  1875-77;  In  Chi- 
cago normal  sch  S  99-date;  mem  A  L  A,  at  mtg  01;  mem  111  lib  assn; 
chairman  Chicago  lib  club  com  on  home  lib  work  1901-date;  mem  Chi- 
cago bibliographical  soc;  mem  L  S  assn 

245  Dobbin,  Mabel  Calder    L  S  1898-99 

Fairport  N  Y;  Cornell  Ph.  B.  1898;  asst  on  A  L  A  exhibit  for  Paris 
exposition  1900,  N  Y  S  L,  O  90-Jl  00,  asst  N  Y  state  trav  lib  div  N  oo- 
date 

246  Earll,  May    L  S,  O-D  08 

Syracuse  N  Y;  Cornell  Ph.  B.  1808;  asst  Syracuse  p.  1.  1897 

247  a  Fatout,  Nellie  Barbara  honor  ist  yr  certificate  1899    L  S  1898-99 

Indianapolis  Ind;  Dc  Pauw  univ,  B.  A.  1892;  clsfr  and  ctlgr  Andeif 
(Ind)  p.  1.  S  90-Jl  00;  asst  Ind  state  lib  Je-S  99.  O-N  00;  ctlgr  B 
ford  (Ind)  p.  1.  F-Je  01;  Elwood  (Ind)  pub  In  Je  01-date;  at  A  I 
•-»'» *  Ind  lib  assn  1899-1901;  mem  L  S  assn 
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L8  *  Fossler,  Anna  Xatherine  ist  yr  certificate  1899    L  S  1898-99,  F-Mr, 

My-Je  00 

Lincoln  Neb;  Nebraska  univ,  B.  S.  1895;  asst  Nebraska  univ  lib 
1894-S  97;  asst  Illinois  univ  lib  O  97-Jl  98;  clsfr  and  ctlgr  Brooks  mem 
lib, Dunkirk  NY,  Jl-Ag  99;  clsfr  and  ctlgr  White  Plains  (NY)  p.  1. Agr 
N  99:  clsfr  and  ctlgr  Stamford  (N  Y)  sem  and  union  sch  lib  N  99-F  00; 
clsfr  and  ctlgr  Hendrick  Hudson  f.  1.  Hudson  N  Y,  My,  Jl  00;  head  of 
California  univ  lib  catalogue  dept  Ag  oo-date;  mem  A  L  A,  at  mtg 
1900;  mem  Cal  lib  assn;  mem  L  S  assn 
19  a  Goulding,  Philip  Sanford  honor  1st  yr  certificate  1899    L  S  1898-99 

Wilmington  Vt;  Yale  B.  A.  1898;  clsfr  N  H  state  lib  Jl  99-Ag  00; 
head  ctlgr  Missouri  univ  lib  Ja-S  01;  clsfr  and  ctlgr  Univ  of  the  South 
lib,  Sewanee  Tenn,  S  01-date;  mem  A  L  A,  at  mtg  01;  mem  L  S  assn 
tO  Oracle,  Helen  Black    L  S,  N-D  97,  1898-99 

Germantown  Pa;  asst  Worcester  (Mass)  f.  p.  1.  ref  dept  F-D  00;  ist 
asst  Carnegie  lib  order  dept,  Pittsburg  Pa,  Ap  01-date 

►1   Haines,  Jane  Bowne  honor  ist  yr  certificate  1899    L  S  1898-99 

Cheltenham  Pa;  Bryn  Mawr  B.  A.  1891,  M.  A.  1892,  fellow  in  history 
and  political  science  1892-93;  associate  In  Bryn  Mawr  col  S  95-S  98; 
asst  Library  of  congress  catalogue  div  My  oo-date;  at  A  LA  mtg  98; 
mem  D  C  lib  assn;  mem  Pa  lib  club 
►2  Harris,  Harry  Wilde    L  S,  O  98 

East  Orange  N  J;  Princeton  B.  A.  1898 
►3  Holcomb,  Caroline  Edith    L  S  1898-99 

New  York;  asst  In  Beardsley  lib,  Winsted  Ct,  Jl  99-date;  married 
Frederick  Chester  Case  22  F  00;  mem  Ct  Jib  assn 
4  a  Knight,  Marion  Ada  honor  ist  yr  certificate  1899    L  S  189&-1900 

Lynn  Mass;  clsfr  and  annotator  Carnegie  lib,  Pittsburg  Pa,  Ag  oo- 
date;  mem  L  S  assn 
►5  *  McXnight,  Herbert    L  S  189&-1901 

Albany  N  Y;  Cornell  B.  L.  1895;  asst  N  Y  S  L  hist  div  O  98-Jl  01, 
S  01;  asst  Library  of  congress  maps  and  charts  div  Jl  01-date;  mem  L  S 
assn 

6  a  Marx,  Bertha  ist  yr  certificate  1899    L  S  189&-99 

Toledo  O;  Cornell  B.  S.  1898;  general  asst  Worcester  (Mass)  f.  p.  1. 
Ja-D  00;  Sheboygan  (Wis)  pub  In  Ap  01-date;  at  A  L  A  mtg  01;  mem 
L  S  assn 

7  a  Mudge,  Isadore  Gilbert  B.  L.  S.  1900    L  S  189&-1900 

Brooklyn  N  Y;  Cornell  Ph.  B.  1807;  ref  In  and  asst  professor  of  lib 
econ  Illinois  univ  S  oo-date;  at  A  L  A  mtg  01;  mem  111  lib  assn;  mem 
L  S  assn 

•8  Kore'n,  Selma  Constance     L  S  1808-99 

McCook  Neb;  Nebraska  univ,  B.  A.  1808.;  asst  Lincoln  (Neb)  city 
lib  Mr-My  97,  substitute  asst  In  Jl  97 
9  a  Paddock,  Catherine  Dix     L  S  1808-09 

Chicago;  Chicago  univ,  Ph.  B.  1808;  clsfr  and  ctlgr  Greenville  (O) 
p.  1.  Mr-Jl  90:  annotator  Chicago  pub  sch  art  soc  Jl— S  09;  ctlgr 
Western  soc  of  engineers  lib,  Chicago,  O-N  99;  clsfr  and  ctl^r  lllu\o\* 
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col  lib,  Jacksonville,  Ja-Je  01;  ctlgr  Adams  mem  lib,  Wheaton  III, 
S-O  01;  married  William  Fleet  Baker  20  Jl  01;  mem  A  L  A,  at  mtgoi; 
mem  111  lib  assn;  mem  Chicago  lib  club;  mem  L  S  assn 

260  Paine,  Florence  Augusta  B.  L.  S.  1901    L  S  1898-1900 

Boston  Mass;  Smith  1892-95;  asst  N  Y  S  L,  Mr  90-Je  00,  vice- 
director's  asst  L  S,  S  oo-date 

261  *  Phellis,  Nellie  Abigail    L  S,  O-D  98 

Mechanicsburg  O;  Ohio  Wesleyan  B.  A.  1892;  died  14  N  99 

262  a  Ray,  Frances  Katharine    L  S,  O  98-Ja  99,  1900-1 

Albany  N  Y;  Cornell  Ph.  B.  1898;  clsfr  and  ctlgr  Sesame  reading 
club  lib,  Madison  Avenue  reformed  church,  Albany  N  Y,  Jl-Ag  01; 
mem  L  S  assn 

263  a  Rockwell,  Adaline  Benson      L  S  1898-99 

Oneida  N  Y;  Wisconsin  univ,  B.  L.  1898;  mem  L  S  assn 

264  Saxton,  Ida  Louise  B.  L.  S.  1900    L  S  1898-1900 

Clyde  N  Y;  Syracuse  univ,  Ph.  B.  1893,  Ph.  M.  1896;  clsfr  and  ctlgr 
Lyons   (N  Y)  high  sch  lib  Ag    00;  married    Albert    Henry  Wilcox 
26  D  00 
£65  a  Smith,  Faith  Edith  honor  ist  yr  certificate  1899    L  S  1898-1900 

Aurora  111;  Northwestern  univ,  Ph.  B.  1896;  asst  Northwestern  univ 
lib  S  92-Jl  98;  asst  N  Y  S  L,  Mr  99-S  00;  Sedalia  (Mo)  pub  In  N  oo- 
date;  at  A  L  A  mtg  01;  vicc-pres  Mo  lib  assn  1901-date;  mem  L  S 
assn 

266  a  Squires,  Norma  May    L  S,  O  98-Ap  99 

West  Haven  Ct;  Vassar  B.  A.  1898;  asst  Brooklyn  p.  1.  Je  oo-date; 
mem  L  S  assn 

267  a  Stewart,  Irene  honor  1st  yr  certificate  1899     L  S   1898-99 

Peoria  111;  Michigan  univ,  B.  A.  1894;  asst  Peoria  p.  1.  S  94-O  98; 
ctlgr  Worcester  (Mass)  f.  p.  1.  Jl  99-date;  mem  L  S  assn 

268  Van  Allen,  Edith     L  S  1808-99 

Albany  N  Y;  ctlgr  Y  M  C  A  lib.  New  York,  Jl-D  09;  clsfr  and  ctlgr 
Hendrick  Hudson  f.  1.  Hudson  N  Y.  Jl-N  00;  ctlgr  Pruyn  lib,  Albany 
N  Y,  My-Je  01 ;  asst  California  univ  lib  Ag  01-date;  at  A  L  A  mtg  1900 

269  Wood,  Gertrude  Pamilla  honor  1st  yr  certificate  1S99     L  S  1898-99 

Bellevue  O;  Wellesley  B.  A.  1897;  ctlgr  Worcester  (Mass)  f.  p.  1. 
Jl  09-date 

Class  of  1901 

270  a  Bascom,  Elvira  Lucile  honor  1st  yr  certificate  iqoo     L  S  1 899-1 901 

Grecnsburg  O:  Allegheny  col.  B.  A.  1894;  asst  X  Y  S  L.  Jl  00-S  01, 
indexcr  (_)  oi    date:  mem  A  L  A;  mem  N  Y  L  A:  mem  L  S  assn 

271  Beard,  Josephine  ist  yr  certificate  1900     L  S  1890-1900 

West  Springfield  M;i>s;  Obcrlin  col,  B.  A.  1^94:  asst  In  Fisk  univ, 
Nashville  Tenn  1S95-  Mr  98:  clsfr  and  ctlgr  Lawrence  lib,  Fairfield  Me, 
Ap-Je.  O  01:  clsfr  and  ctlgr  Sknwhcgan  (Me)  p.  1.  N-D  01;  asst  Maine 
state  lib  N  oo-date;  at  A  L  A  mtg  1000 

272  a  Brown,  Charles  Harvey  ist  yr  certificate  1900     L  S  1899-1901 

Roundlake  X  Y;  Wesleyan  (Middletown  CO  H.  A.  1807.  M.  A.  1809; 
atst  Wesleyan  univ  lib  ]\  i)7"3c  <¥)",  c\s\i  vmd  c\\^y  Y  U  C  A  lib,  Boston, 
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Je-S  00;  asst  Library  of  congress  catalogue  div,  Jl  01-date;  mem  D  C 
lib  assn;  mem  L  S  assn 

3  Gasamajor,  Mary  1st  yr  certificate  1900    L  S  1890-1900 

Brooklyn;  Adelphi  (Brooklyn)  B.  A.  1899;  filer  and  indexer  of  cor- 
respondence Munson  steamship  line,  New  York,  Ja-O  01;  Asbury  Park 
(N  J)  pub  In  N  01-date;  mem  A  L  A,  at  mtg  1900 

4  a  Davis,  Esther  Mercy    L  S  1 890-1 000 

Oneida  N  Y:  Cornell  Ph.  B.  1809;  ctlgr  University  club  lib,  New 
York,  N  oo-date;  mem  New  York  lib  club;  mem  L  S  assn 

5  Goetzman,  Charlotte  Eve     L  S   1 899-1900 

Boone  la;  Northwestern  univ.  Ph.  B.  1894;  asst  Boone  high  sch  lib 
Ap-S  99;  clsfr  and  ctlgr  Eldora  (la)  p.  1.  F-Ap  01;  clsfr  and  ctlgr 
Algona  (la)  p.  1.  My-Ag  01;  clsfr  and  ctlgr  Fort  Dodge  (la)  p.  1.  N  01- 
date;  mem  Iowa  lib  assn 

6  Green,  Walter  Cox  1st  yr  certificate  1900    L  S  1899-1900 

Dighton  Mass;  Harvard  B.  A.  1889,  M.  A.  1892;  Harvard  divinity  sch, 
B.  D.  1892;  asst  New  York  p.  1.  N  oo-date;  at  A  L  A  mtg  1900 

7  a  Hall,  Drew  Bert  B.  L.  S.  1901    L  S  1809-1901 

Brunswick  Me;  Bowcloin  B.  A.  1809;  asst  Bowdoin  col  lib  S  95-S  99; 
asst  N  Y  S  L,  S  oo-Jl  01;  In  Millicent  lib,  Fairhaven  Mass,  Jl  01-datc; 
mem  ALA;  mem  Mass  lib  club;  mem  L  S  assn 

8  Hays,  Alice  Newman  honor  1st  yr  certificate  1900    L  S  1899-1901 

Pasadena  Cal;  Stanford  B.  A.  1896;  asst  N  Y  state  trav  lib  div 
Je-S  01;  asst  in  charge  of  periodicals  Stanford  univ  lib  O  01-date;  mem 
N  Y  L  A 

9  a  Hyde,  Sara  Gardner  honor  1st  yr  certificate  1900    L  S  1899-1901 

Ware  Mass;  Mt  Holyoke  col,  graduate  1892;  asst  N  Y  state  study 
clubs  div  Jl  oo-Jl  01,  asst  N  Y  S  L  catalogue  dept  Jl  01-date;  mem  L  S 
assn 

0  a  Keller,  Helen  Eex  jst  yr  certificate  1900    L  S  1899-1901 

Jamaica  Plain  Mass;  Smith  B.  L.  1899;  asst  in  charge  of  Barton- 
Ticknor  hall,  Boston  p.  1.  O  01-date;  mem  ALA;  mem  L  S  assn 

1  Landsberg,  Emil  M.      L  S   1890-1900 

New  York;  Rochester  univ,  Ph.  B.  1894;  clsfr  and  ctlgr  N  Y  state 
bureau  of  labor  statistics,  Albany.  Jl-O  00;  asst  Buffalo  p.  1.  O  oo-Ja  01 ; 
In  and  indexer  Xcw  York  times  Mr  01-date 

2  a  Lyman,  Mary  Alice  honor  1st  yr  certificate  1900    L  S  1899-1901 

Waverly  N  Y;  Smith  B.  L.  1899;  asst  N  Y  state  trav  lib  div  My  01- 
date;  mem  N  Y  LA;  mem  L  S  assn 

3  a  Maltbie,  Anne  Louise  jst  yr  certificate  1900    L  S,  O  90-F  01 

Granby  Ct;  Smith  1894-95;  asst  ^  Y  s  L»  O-D  00;  ctlgr  Ct  state  lib 
O  01-date;  mem  L  S  assn 
'A  a  Mathews,  Mary  Eliza  1st  yr  certificate  1900     L  S  1800-1900 

Brooklyn;  Adelphi  (Brooklyn)  B.  A.  1809;  ctlgr  New  York  p.  1.  F- 
Je  01;  In  Amer  inst  of  mining  engineers,  New  York,  Jl  01-date;  mem 
A  L  A,  at  mtg  1900;  mem  NYL  A;  mem  L  S  assn 
5  Hutting,  Gertrude  Belle  honor  1st  yr  certificate  1900    L  S  18907-1900 

Whitewater  Wis;  Wisconsin  univ,  B.  L.  1893;  Radcliffe  1893-94;  clsir 
and  ctlgr  St  Agnes  sch  lib,  Albany  N  Y,  D  oo-¥  o\\  as&X.  ^ys»cw»sl 
univ  lib  O  01-date 
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886  *  Phalp*,  Anna  Bedfleld    L  S  1899-1901 

Syracuse  N  Y;  Vassar  B.  A.  1873;  special  work  preliminary  to  open- 
ing Fletcher  mem  lib.  Ludlow  Vt,  O-N  01 :  trustee  and  organizer  Glen 
Haven  (N  Y)  p.  L  O  93-date;  ctlgr  private  lib  of  Robert  C  Pruya, 
Albany  X  Y.  N  01-date;  mem  N  Y  L  A;  mem  L  S  assn 

887  Prentisa,  Kay  Louise    L  S  1890-1900 

Lincoln  Neb:  Nebraska  univ,  B.  A.  1899;  asst  Nebraska  univ  lib 
S  05-Je  97;  clsfr  and  ctlgr  private  lib  of  Albert  Vander  Veer  M.  D. 
Albany  N  Y,  Jl  00;  ctlgr  Bryn  Mawr  col  lib  S  00-D  01 
886  Bigby,  Grace  Kendrick    L  S,  O-D  99 

Mt  Vernon  la;  Cornell  col  (Mt  Vernon  la)  Ph.  B.  1899 
880  « Sanderson,  Edna  Kay  1st  yr  certificate  1900    L  S  1690-1901 

Albany  N  Y;  Wellesley  B.  A.  1899;  asst  L  S,  Jl  oo-date;  mem  L  S 


880  ftSHHman,  Caroline  Elisabeth    L  S,  O  99-Ap  00 

Hudson  Wis;  Oberlin  col,  Ph.  B.  1891;  Chicago  univ,  Ph.  M.  189$; 
In  River  Falls  (Wis)  state  normal  sch  Ap  oo-date;  mem  L  S  assn 
801  *  Smith,  Marie  Martin    L  S  1899-1900 

New  Hope  Pa;  Pittsburg  (Pa)  training  sch  for  children's  Kbrariaaa 
igoi-date;  asst  Buffalo  p.  1.  O  00-S  01;  mem  L  S  assn 
888  Springer,  Kay  Z.    LS  1899-1900 

Indianapolis  Ind;  Franklin  (Ind)  col,  Ph.  B.  1898;  In  Alma  (Mich- 
col  O  oo-Jl  01;  ctlgr  Reuben  McMillan  f.  1.  Youngstown  O,  Ag  01 
date 

893  ft  Thompson,  Helen  Morton  honor  1st  yr  certificate  1900    L  S  1899-ij 

1901-date 

Cheltenham  Md ;  Woman's  col  of  Baltimore  B.  A.  1894;  asst  N  Y  S 
F-Jl  01;  mem  ALA;  mem  L  S  assn 

894  ft  Virgin,  Edward  Harmon    L  S  1899-1900 

Dedham  Mass;  Harvard  B.  A.  1899;  asst  Harvard  univ  lib  catalogue 
dept  S  oo-date;  at  A  L  A  mtg  1900;  mem  L  S  assn 

895  ft  Vought,  Sabra  Wilbur  honor  1st  yr  certificate  1900    L  S  1899-1901 

Jamestown  N  Y;  Allegheny  col,  B.  A.  1899;  asst  Chautauqua  lib  scl 
Jl-Ag  01;  In  Tennessee  univ,  Knoxville,  S  01-date;  mem  L  S  assn 

896  Whitxnore,  Frank  Hayden    L  S  1 899-1901 

Gardiner  Me;  Harvard  B.  A.  1809;  clsfr  and  ctlgr  Fort  Orange  clut^  -** 
lib,  Albany  N  Y,  F-Ap  00;  asst  In  Bowdoin  col  Ag  01-date 

897  ft  Willcox,  Frank  Grenell  1st  yr  certificate  1900    L  S  1899-1900 

Holyoke  Mass;  Colgate  B.  A.   1804;  Holyoke  pub  In  Ag  oo-date^ 
mem  ALA;  vice-pres  Western  Mass  lib  club  1901-date;  mem  L 
assn 

898  ft  Williams,   Edward  Christopher  honor  1st  yr  certificate  1900    L  S^ 

1890-1900 

Cleveland  O;  Adelbert  B.  L.  1892;  Amherst  summer  sch  of  lib  econ 
1895;  In  Adelbert  col  1894-date,  lecturer  on  bibliography  N  oo-date, 
lecturer  on  reference  work  N  01-date;  mem  A  L  A,  at  mtg  96;  on  Ohio- 
lib  assn  exec  com  1898-99,  on  lib  training  com  1900-1,  sec  Ohio  lib  assn 
1901-date;  mem  L  S  assn 
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290  *  Woodin,  Gertrude  I*ee  1st  yr  certificate  1900    L  S  1899-1900 

Greenport  N  Y;  Welleslcy  B.  A.  1892;  clsfr  and  ctlgr  Albany  (N  Y) 

f.  1.  Je-S  00;  asst  In  Holyoke  (Mass)  p.  1.  N  oo-date;  mem  Western 

Mass  lib  club;  mem  L  S  assn 
300  aYust,  William  Frederick  B.  L.  S.  1901    L  S  summer  course  1899, 
L  S  1899-1901 
Peacecreek  Kan;   Central  Wesleyani  (Warrenton  Mo)   B.  A.   1893, 

M.  A.  1898;  Chicago  univ  1894-96;  asst  Chicago  univ  lib  O  96-S  99; 

ctlgr  Y  M  C  A  lib,  Albany  N  Y,  Je-Jl  00;  asst  N  Y  S  L,  Jl  oo-Jl  01, 

subinspector  N  Y  S  L  and  home  educ  dept  Jl  01-date;  mem  A  L  A; 

mem  N  Y  L  A;  mem  Chicago  bibliographical  soc;  mem  L  S  assn 

Class  of  1902 

SOI  *  Avery,  Jessie  Ruth    L  S  1900-1 

Rochester  N  Y;  Vassar  1898-99;  mem  L  S  assn 
302  *  Barr,  Charles  James  honor  1st  yr  certificate  1901    L  S  1900-date 

River  Forest  111;  Michigan  univ,  Ph.  B.  1892;  ctlgr  N  Y  state  bureau 
of  labor  statistics,  Albany,  My  01;  clsfr  and  ctlgr  Wilmington  (Del) 
hist  soc  lib  Jl-Ag  01;  asst  N  Y  S  L,  My  01-date;  mem  ALA;  mem 
N  Y  L  A;  mem  L  S  assn 

803  a  Burnham,  Alice  Miriam  honor  1st  yr  certificate  1901    L  S  1900-date 
Hamilton  N  Y;  Vassar  B.  A.  1900;  mem  ALA;  mem  L  S  assn 

304  daflin,  Louise  1st  yr  certificate  1901    L  S  1900-1 

Cleveland  O;  Col  for  women  of  Western  Reserve  univ,  Ph.  B.  1898; 
asst  Cleveland  p.  1.  N  99-N  01,  asst  ctlgr  N  01-date 

305  a  Oolcord,  Mabel  honor  1st  yr  certificate  1901    L  S  1900-date 

Dover  Mass;  RadclifTe  B.  A.  1895;  asst  Young  men's  assn  lib,  Albany 
N  Y,  Jl— S  01;  asst  N  Y  state  trav  lib  div  N  01-date;  mem  ALA; 
mem  L  S  assn 

306  a  Converse,  Minnie  Louise  1st  yr  certificate  1901    L  S  1 900-1 

Saginaw  West  Side  Mich;  Michigan  univ,  B.  A.  1886;  In  Alma  (Mich) 
col  S  01-date;  mem  L  S  assn 

307  a  Crampton,  Susan  Charlotte  honor  1st  yr  certificate  1901    L  S  1900-date 

St  Albans  Vt;  Vassar  B.  A.  1894;  mem  L  S  assn 

308  aCramton,  Ellen  Brown  jst  yr  certificate  190 1    L  S  1 900-1 

Rutland  Vt;  Wellesley  B.  A.  1900;  In  Levi  Heywood  mem  lib,  Gard- 
ner Mass,  Ag  01-date;  mem  L  S  assn 
800  Crewitt,  Mrs  Julia  Maria  (Sumner)  1st  yr  certificate  1901    L  S  1900-1 
Omaha  Neb;  Nebraska  univ,  B.  A.  1898,  M.  A.  1900;  asst  Nebraska 
univ  lib  D  01-date;  mem  ALA;  mem  Neb  lib  assn 
3 IO  Davidson,  Irville  Fay    L  S  1900-1 

Weymouth  Mass;  Harvard  B.  A.  1897;  clsfr  and  ctlgr  Wilmington 
(Del)  hist  soc  lib  JI-Ag  01 
3J11  Deming,  Margaret  Childs  1st  yr  certificate  1901    L  S  1900-1 

Sacramento  Cal;  California  univ  1890-91;  Stanford  B.  A.  1897 
SIS  •  Dunn,  Florence  Elizabeth  honor  1st  yr  certificate  1901    L  S  1900-date 
Waterville  Me;  Colby  B.  A.  1896;  mem  ALA;  mem  L  S  assn 
a  Fuller,  Frances  Howard  honor  1st  yr  certificate  1901    \-  S>  \<£»-te\fc 
New  York;  Vassar  B.  A.  1894;  mem  A  L  K\  memLS  a^cv 


.  ;Vt 
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314  a  Qay,  Ernest  Lewis    L  S  1900-date  < 

Boston;  Harvard  B.  A.  1897;  mem  ALA;  mem  L  S  assn 

315  a  Glen,  Henry    L  S,  O  oo-Mr  01 

Schenectady  N  Y;  Union  B.  A.  1893;  Albany  (N  Y)  law  sch,  LL.  B. 
J895;  Schenectady  pub  In  S  95-date;  mem  L  S  assn 

316  a  Green,    Lillian    Fearle    honor    1st    yr  certificate    1901    L    S    1900-1 

Stanford  University  Cal;  Stanford  B.  A.  1898;  ctlgr  St  Agnes  sch  lib, 
Albany  NY,  D  00;  asst  Stanford  univ  lib  Ja  98-Jl  00,  chief  asst  Ag  01- 
date;  mem  Cal  lib  assn;  mem  L  S  assn 

317  »  Hawkins,  Emma  Jean    L  S  1900-date 

Malone  N  Y;  Smith  B.  M.  1897;  mem  ALA;  mem  L  S  assn 

318  a  Houghton,  Celia  Mabelle  honor  1st  yr  certificate  1901    L  S  1900-date 

Littleton  Mass;  Stetson  (De  Land  Fla)  B.  A.  1897;  asst  Forbes  lib, 
Northampton  Mass,  N  99-Jl  00;  clsfr  and  ctlgr  Ashby  (Mass)  p.  L 
Jl-Ag  01;  mem  ALA;  mem  L  S  assn 

319  Hunter,  Dexter,  jr    L  S,  O  oo-Ap  01 

Albany  N  Y;  Harvard  B.  A.  1899;  asst  Buffalo  p.  1.  O  01-date 

320  a  Lamb,  Eliza  1st  yr  certificate  1901    L  S  1900-date 

Utica  N  Y;  Western  col  (Oxford  O)  B.  A.  1900;  asst  Western  col 
lib  S  96-Je  00;  mem  ALA;  mem  L  S  assn 

321  a  Mann,  Olive  Louise  1st  yr  certificate  1901    L  S  1900-date 

Florence  Mass;  Smith  B.  A.  1900;  mem  ALA;  mem  L  S  assn 

322  a  Mullon,  Lydia  honor  1st  yr  certificate  igoi    L  S  1900-date 

Lincoln  Neb;  Nebraska  univ,  B.  A.  1892,  M.  A.  1896;  asst  Buffalo 
p.  1.  loan  dept  Jl-Ag  01;  mem  ALA;  mem  L  S  assn 

323  a  Peck,  George  Mann    L  S,  O  oo-Ja  01 

Phelps  N  Y;  Williams  B.  A.   1892;  In  Lawrenceville  (N  J)  sch  lib 
S  90-Ag  00;  In  Tome  inst,  Port  Deposit  Md,  F-Je  01;  mem  L  S  assn 

324  Pope,  Seth  Ellis    L  S  1900-1 

Gardiner  Me;  Bowdoin  B.  A.  1895 

325  a  Pritchett,  Sadie  Byrd    L  S  1900-1 

Glasgow  Mo;  Mt  Holyoke  col  1887-88;  Washington  univ  (St  Louis) 
1890-91;  Pritchett  col  (Glasgow  Mo)  M.  A.  1891;  asst  Library  of  con- 
gress catalogue  div  Jl  01-date;  mem  L  S  assn 

326  a  Bodgers,  Anna  Hendricks  honor  1st  yr  certificate  igoi    L  S  1900-date 

Albany  N  Y;  Mt  Holyoke  col,  B.  A.  1900;  asst  N  Y  S  L,  F  96-D  99 

(for  short  periods),  Ag  oo-date;  mem  ALA;  mem  L  S  assn 

327  a  Rodgers,  Nancy  Jane  1st  yr  certificate  1901    L  S  1900-1 

Topeka  Kan;  Washburn  col  (Topeka)  B.  A.  1897;  asst  Washburn 
col  lib  S  95-Je  97,  In  S  01-date;  mem  ALA;  mem  L  S  assn 

328  a  Smith,  Mary  Alice  honor  1st  yr  certificate  1901     L  S  1900-date 

Worcester  Mass;  Smith  B.  A.  1897;  asst  Worcester  f.  p.  1.  O  97^-S  00; 
ctlgr  St  Agnes  sch  lib,  Albany  N  Y,  D  00;  asst  N  Y  S  L,  My  01-date; 
mem  ALA;  mem  L  S  assn 

329  a  Stimson,  Florence    L  S  1900-1 

Avondale,  Cincinnati  O;  Cincinnati  univ  1896-98;  mem  L  S  assn 
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330  &Taber,  Josephine    L  S  1900-date 

Salem  O;  Wellesley  1883-85;  mem  ALA;  mem  L  S  assn 

331  a  Wade,  Edith  Sutlifle    L  S  1900-date 

Verdoy  N  Y;  Mt  Holyoke  col,  B.  A.  1900;  asst  NYSL,  Je-D  01; 
mem  ALA;  mem  L  S  assn 

332  *  Whittexnore,  Benjamin  Arthur  honor  1st  yr  certificate  1901    L  S  1900- 

date 

Cambridgeport  Mass;  Harvard  B.  A.  1892,  M.  A.  1893;  In  Worcester 
(Mass)  academy  S  98-Je  99;  asst  NYSL  and  home  educ  dept  Jl  01- 
date;  mem  ALA;  NY  LA  local  sec  for  lib  institutes  for  Albany  dis- 
trict 1901-date;  mem  L  S  assn 

333  a  Whittier,  Florence  Bertha  honor  1st  yr  certificate  1901    L  S  1900-date 

Riverside  Cal;  Stanford  B.  A.  1899;  mem  ALA;  mem  L  S  assn 

334  aWiggin,  Pauline  Gertrude    L  S  1900-date 

Manchester  N  H;  Smith  B.  L.  1890;  Radcliffe  M.  A.  1895;  asst 
N  Y  S  L,  Je  01-date;  mem  ALA;  mem  L  S  assn 

Class  of  1903 

335  Bacon,  Corinne    L  S  1 901 -date 

New  Britain  Ct;  Packer  collegiate  inst  (Brooklyn)  1888-90;  asst  New 
Britain  inst  lib  D  04-Jl  01;  mem  ALA;  mem  Ct  lib  assn 

336  Barnee,  Walter  Lowrie    L  S  1901-date 

Westerville  O;  Otterbein  univ  (Westerville)  Ph.  B.  1898;  mem  ALA 
837  Bennett,  Bertha  Hione    L  S  1901-date 

Ilion  N  Y;  Syracuse  univ,  B.  L.  1899;  mem  ALA 
338  Blunt,  Florence  Tolxnan    L  S  summer  course  1901,  L  S  1901-date 

Haverhill  Mass;  Mt  Holyoke  col,  B.  L.  1806,  B.  A.  1899;  asst  Haver- 
hill p.  1.  Ja-My,  O  98-Je  01 ;  mem  ALA 

839  Brown,  Zaidee  Mabel    L  S  1901-date 

Palo  Alto  Cal;  Stanford  B.  A.  1898;  mem  ALA 

340  Chapman,  Grace  Darling    L  S  1901-date 

Geneva  N  Y;  Lake  Erie  col  (Painesville  O)  B.  L.  1901;  ctlgr  Lake 
Erie  col  lib  S  oo-Je  01;  mem  ALA 

341  Clarke,  Mary  Reynolds    L  S  1901-date 

Whitinsville  Mass;  Wellesley  1876-78;  Smith  1879-80 

342  Donnelly,  June  Richardson    L  S  1901-date 

Cincinnati  O;  Cincinnati  univ,  B.  S.  1895;  mem  ALA 

343  Draper,  Annie  Elizabeth    L  S  1901-date 

Auburn  N  Y;  Cornell  1900-1;  mem  ALA 
844  Eastwood,  Mary  Edna    L  S  1901-date 

Albany  N  Y;  Vassar  B.  A.  1899;  clerk  NYSL  and  home  educ  dept 
S  01-date;  mem  ALA 

345  Ferguson,  Milton  Jay    L  S  1901-date 

Norman  Okl;  Oklahoma  univ,  B.  A.  1901;  asst  Oklahoma  univ  lib 
Jl  oo-Je  01,  In  S  01-date;  mem  ALA 

346  Gibbs,  Ethel  Nye    L  S,  O-D  01 

Grafton  Mass;  Wellesley  B.  A.  1901 
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847  Greene,  Elizabeth  Elma  Harrington    L  S,  O-D  01 

Battle  Creek  Mich;  Chicago  univ,  Ph.  B.  1899 
843  Groves,  Charlotte  Elizabeth    L  S  1901-date 

Alfred  N  Y;  Wilson  col  (Chambersburg  Pa)  B.  A.  1899;  asst  Wilson 
col  lib  S  95-Je  99;  asst  Alfred  univ  lib  S  oo-Je  01;  mem  ALA 

848  Haseltine,  Alice  Isabel    L  S  1901-date 

Warren.  Pa;  Syracuse  univ,  Ph.  B.  1901 
860  Hepburn,  William  Murray    L  S  1901-date 

Pictou  Nova  Scotia;  Dalhousie  (Halifax)  B.  A.  1895,  M.  A.  1897; 
mem  ALA 
851  Jenks,  Edwin  Monroe    L  S  1901-date 

Boston;  mem  ALA 
858  Hats,  Louise  Waldman    L  S  1901-date 

Ithaca  N  Y;  Cornell  B.  S.  1900;  mem  ALA 
858  Larson,  Martha  Emely    L  S  1901-date 

Kristiania  Norway;  Det  kongelige  norske  Frederiks  universitet 
(Kristiania).  Ph.  B.  1896;  asst  Det  Deichmanske  bibliothek,  Kristiania, 
Mr  99-date;  mem  ALA 

854  MaoCarthy,  Sara  Ann    L  S  1901-date 

Rochester  N  Y;  Vassar  B.  A.  1895 

855  McOurdy,  Bobert  Morrill    L  S  1901-date 

Andover  Mass;  Harvard  B.  A.  1900;  mem  ALA 

856  a  Marvin,  George  Ritchie    L  S  1901-date 

Brookline  Mass;   Hamilton  col   (Clinton   N  Y)   B.  A.   1901;   mem 
ALA;  mem  L  S  assn 

357  Patterson,  Marian    L  S  1901-date 

Jamestown  N  Y;  Wellesley  B.  A.  1901;  mem  A  L  A;  mem  N  Y  L  A 

358  Perry,  Everett  Bobbins    L  S  1901-date 

Worcester  Mass;  Harvard  1809-1901;  mem  ALA;  mem  Mass  lib 
club 

359  Seligsberg,  Ella  Rosina    L  S  1901-date 

New  York;  Barnard  B.  A.  1899;  mem  ALA 

360  Tweedell,  Edward  David    L  S,  O-D  01 

Providence  R  I;  Brown  univ,  Ph.  B.  1901;  asst  Providence  p.  1.  Jl  98- 
S  01 

361  a  Waters,  Caroline  Elmina    L  S  1901-date 

Chardon  O;  Col  for  women  of  Western  Reserve  univ,  Ph.  B.  1807; 
asst  Col  for  women  of  Western  Reserve  univ  lib  S  94-Je  98^  asst  Add- 
bert  col  lib  S  97"-Je  01;  mem  ALA;  mem  Ohio  lib  assn;  mem  L  S 
assn 

362  Whittlesey,  Julia  Margaret    L  S  1901-date 

Cleveland  O;  Lake  Erie  col  (Painesville  O)  B.  L.  1899;  asst  Cleve- 
land p.  1.  D  90-Ap  00,  S  oo-date;  mem  ALA 

363  Wyer,  Malcolm  Glenn    L  S  1901-date 

Excelsior  Minn;  Minnesota  univ,  B.  A.  1899,  M.  L.  1901;  asst  Min- 
nesota univ  lib  S  oo-Je  01 ;  mem  A  L  A,  at  mtg  01 
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STTMMABIES 

Statistics  of  summer  course  students  not  included 

Chronologic  table  7  May  1883    6  May  190a 
1883 

7  May       Plan  for  school  submitted  to  trustees  of  Columbia  uni- 

versity 
16  Aug    Appointment  of  first  A.  L.  A.  committee  on  library  school 

1884 

S  May      Trustees  passed  resolutions  establishing  Columbia  college 

school  of  library  economy 
1887 

5  Jan        School  opened  for  a  3  months  course,  which  was  extended 

to  4  months 
10  Nov    Second  year  opened;  two  years  course  established 
1888 

1   Oct       Course  lengthened  to  full  college  year 
1889 
10  Jan      Regents  of  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  approved 

director's  plan   for  library  training  and   agreed  with 

trustees  of  Columbia  university  to  adopt  its  school 
1   Ap        Transferred  to  Albany  and  made  state  school  under  name 

New  York  state  library  school 
10  Ap       First  session  opened  in  state  library 

8  May       Library  school  committee  made  standing  committee  of 

J\.  J-».  A. 

29  Oct      First  entrance  examination 
1890 

9  June      First  library  examination  by  University  of  the  State  of 

New  York,  for  which  passcards  were  issued 
1891 

12  Feb      Regents  raised  entrance  requirements  and  established  3 

degrees    in    library    science:     B.  L.  S.,    M.  L.  S.    and 

D.  L.  S. 

For  summary  of  requirements  in  1891  see  Library  school  bulle- 
tin I,  p.  H$,  42-43. 

8  July       First  degrees  and  diplomas  conferred  by  Chanc.  George 

William  Curtis 
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1892 

7  July      Harriot  H.  Sexton  prize  of  $100  awarded  for  best  thesis 

written  by  a  woman  student  of  the  school  on  local  pub- 
lic libraries  and  university  extension 

1893 

Dec  A.  L.  A.  comparative  library  exhibit,  prepared  by  library 

school  for  World's  Columbian  exposition  1893,  added 

to  library  school  collections 
29  Dec     Instructor's  passcard   required  for  completion  of  each 

subject 
1896 

2  June      First  lectures  in  alumni  lectureship  series 
23  June    Only  those  likely  to  render  important  service  to  library 

profession  to  be  received  for  senior  year 
7  July      First  summer  course;  5, weeks  session 
1897 
Feb  Removal  of  school  to  southwest  pavilion,  fifth  floor  of 

capitol 
Dec  Issue  of  register  of  students  1887-96 

1898 
6  Jan        Honor  students  from  other  library  schools  admitted  to 

senior  year  on  certificate  of  faculty 
12  Oct     Elective  system  introduced  into  senior  course 
1899 
4  May      Annual  report  of  state  school  (for  1898)  first  published 

separately 

23  May    Summer  course  extended  from  5  to  6  weeks 
1900 

4  Ap        Removal  of  school  from  southwest  to  northwest  pavilion 

of  capitol 

24  May    DegTee  of  B.  L.  S.  opened  to  any  holder  of  Columbia 

certificate  meeting  library  school  requirements 

See  p.  7. 

4  June  New  York,  Pratt,  Drexel  and  Illinois  library  schools  re- 
union in  New  York  state  library 

10  Dec     A.  L.  A.  exhibit,  prepared  by  New  York  state  library  for 

Paris  exposition  1900,  added  to  library  school  collec- 
tions 
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19  Dec     Fees  for  two  years  course  increased  from  $80  to  $100  for 

residents  of  New  York  and  from  $100  to  $150  for  non- 
residents 

1902 

1  Mar       Admission  to  two  years  course  limited  to  graduates  of 

registered  colleges 

2  May      Beginning  with  class  of  1902  all  graduates  of  registered 

colleges  who  complete  two  years  course  to  receive  de- 
gree B.  L.  S. 
Residence  of  students.     Of  the  363  students  matriculated  in  the 
school  since  Jan.  5,  1887,  as  shown  by  the  following  table,  118  were 
residents  of  New  York,  234  were  from  23  other  states  and  1  from 
"the  District  of  Columbia,  3  from  England,  2  from  Nova  Scotia  and 

3  each  from  Australia,  Germany,  Holland,  Norway  and  Sweden. 
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Preliminary  education.  Of  363  students  matriculated  in  classes 
of  1888-1903,  196  hold  degrees  and  57  have  taken  partial  college 
courses;  i.  e.  253  students,  or  more  than  two  thirds  the  whole  num- 
ber matriculated,  have  had  full  or  partial  college  courses.  The  pro- 
portion of  college  graduates  in  each  class  has  increased  so  con- 
stantly that  the  faculty  have  voted  to  advise  all  new  applicants  that 
From  Mar.  1,  1902,  only  graduates  of  colleges,  registered  by  the  re- 
gents in  the  college  department  as  giving  creditable  courses,  will  be 
eligible  for  admission  to  the  library  school,  thus  formally  making  it 
a  graduate  school. 

Among  253  students  who  have  had  college  work,  87  colleges  are 
represented,  Wellesley  leading  with  27,  followed  by  Smith  with  22, 
Vassar  18,  Cornell  and  Harvard  17  each,  M't  Holyoke  13,  Michigan 
12,  Nebraska  8,  Chicago  and  Northwestern  7  each,  Syracuse  6, 
Stanford  5,  Alfred  (N.  Y.),  Brown,  Bryn  Mawr,  Oberlin,  Radcliffe 
and  Yale  4  each,  Adelbert,  Bowdoin,  Colgate,  Rochester,  Swarth- 
more,  Wisconsin  and  Woman's  college  of  Baltimore  3  each.  The 
62  other  colleges  including  Dalhousie  college  (Halifax),  Newnham 
college  (Cambridge),  Heidelberg  university  and  Kongelige  Norske 
Frederiks  universitet,  Kristiania,  have  each  had  one  or  two  repre- 
sentatives. 

Preliminary  education  of  students  5  Jan.  1887-31   Dec.  1901 


CLASSES 


1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

"897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1 90 1 

1902 

1903 

Total 


Students 


22 
22 

23 

14 

19 

23 

15 
21 

19 
22 

18 
17 

34 
3i 

34 
29 


Number 

holding 

college 

degrees 


6 
6 
6 

4 
6 

5 
7 
9 

5 

'3 
11 

10 

25 
28 

3i 
24 


363 


196 


No  degrees 

but  having  one 

or  more  years 

in  college 


4 

5 
4 

3 

2 

5 

2 

3 

7 

3 

5 
1 

4 

2 

3 
4 


57 


High  school 
graduates 
whose  ad- 
vanced work 
was  done  out- 
side college 


12 
II 

«3 

7 
11 


ll 

9 

7 
6 

2 

6 

5 
1 

o 

1 


no 


So 
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Credentials.  Of  the  total  363  students  matriculated,  23  completed 
the  course  at  Columbia  university  library,  and  are  counted  graduates 
of  the  school;  77  hold  a  diploma  from  the  New  York  state  library 
school,  including  two  who  also  completed  the  course  at  Columbia 
university  library.  Of  these  77,  31  have  received  the  degree  B.  L.  S. 
Besides  these,  87  others  hold  the  first  year  certificate. 

Of  the  total  of  98  graduates,  18  are  men  and  80  women. 

Total  credentials  Issued  z  Aug.  18900-30  Ap.  xgos 

Many  of  the  passcards  and  one  degree  were  issued  to  persons  not  matriculated  in 

the  school 


YEAR 


1890 
1891 
1892 

1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 

1899 

1900 
190 1 
1902 


Exam- 
ination 
pass- 
cards 


»73 
270 

259 
216 
296 
307 
349 
354 
3S9 
392 
471 

434 
100 


Total 


4  160 


Teachers 


cards 


131 

2lS 
284 

»73 
323 
370 
427 
194 

2  Z17 


First  year 
certifi- 
cates 


6 

3 

13 
I 

8 

12 

6 

i 

16 

9 
9 


95 


First  year 
certificates 
with  honor 


Diplomas 


4 

2 

3 

3 

2 

6 

4 
1 

6 

14 
11 

13 


69 


Diplomas 

with 

honor 


6 

2 

3 

3 

5 

3 

5 

3 

3 
1 


35 


4 
1 


I 

3 


1 
1 


Degrees 


4 

5 

2 


2 
2 
1 

2 

4 

4 
6 


zi 


3* 


«  No  credentials  were  issued  before  tnis  date. 

Graduates  who  completed  course  at  Columbia  university  library 


Baldwin,  Elizabeth  G. 

Browne,  Nina  Eliza 

Clarke,  Edith  Emily 

Cole,  George  Watson 
♦Cutler.  Louisa  Salome 
♦Denio,  Lilian 

Fernald,  Harriet  Converse  (Mrs 
Tohn  Alvin  Tiercel 

Godfrey,  Lydia  Boker 

Hopson,  Ema   Katherine  \Mrs 
Howard  Owen  Sprogle* 

T  a  ok  son.  Annie  Brown 

7i>?k\s.  Ada  Alice 


*Marsee,  Isabella  Rebecca  (Mrs 

Albert  Lupton) 
Medlicott,  Man- 
Miller,  Eulora  (Mrs  Rufus  Piatt 
Jennings) 

Palmer,  Henrietta  Ravmer 
Patten,  Frank  Chauncv 
Plummer.  Mary  Wright 
Prescott,  Harriet  Beardslee 
Seymour,  May 
Underbill.  Caroline  Melvin 
Ward,  A  ma  Howard 
Wire.  George  E. 
Woodwonh.  Florence 
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Graduates  of  New  York  state  library  school 

Date  following  name  is  that  of  class  to  which  graduate  belongs. 
Ames,  Anne  Seymour,  '97 
Andrews,  Elisabeth  Parkhill,  '97,  with  honor 
Avery,  Myrtilla,  '95,  B.  L.  S. 
Bailey,  Arthur  Low,  '98,  B.  L.  S. 
Biscoe,  Ellen  Dodge,  '96 
Borden,  Fanny,  00,  B.  L.  S. 
Bowerman,  George  Franklin,  '95,  B.  L.  S. 
Brown,  Edna  Adelaide,  '98,  B.  L.  S. 
Browne,  Nina  Eliza,  '89,  B.  L.  S. 
Bullock,  Edna  Dean,  '94 
Bullock,  Waller  Irene,  '92 
Bunnell,  Ada,  '91,  B.  L.  S. 
Burdick,  Esther  Elizabeth,  '90 
Burns,  William  Savage,  '91,  B.  L.  S. 
Cattell,  Sarah  Ware,  '90,  with  honor 
Champlin,  George  Greenman,  '95 
Christman,  Jenny  Lind,  '93,  B.  L.  S. 
Church,  Henrietta,  '93 
Cone,  Jessica  Gardiner,  '95 
Curtis,  Florence  Rising,  '96 
Davis,  Mary  Louise,  '92,  with  honor 
Oenio,  Herbert  Williams,  '94 
Eastman,  William  Reed,  '92,  B.  L.  S. 
Ellis,  Mary,  '92 

Flagg,  Charles  Allcott,   97,  B.  L.  S. 
Footc,  Elizabeth  Louisa,  '92,  B.  L.  S. 
Forsyth,  Walter  Greenwood,  '93 
Garvin,  Ethel,  '98 
Guggenheimer,  Aimee,   99,  B.  L.  S. 
Hall,  Drew  Bert,  '01,  B.  L.  S. 
Harrison,  Joseph  Le  Roy,  93,  B.  L.  S. 
Harvey,  Elizabeth,  90 
Hawes,  Clara  Sikes,  '94 
Hawley,  Mary  Elizabeth,  '93 
Hunt,  Clara  Whitehill,   98,  with  honor 
Hyatt,  Bertha  Evelyn,  '99,  B.  L.  S. 
Jones,  Mary  Letitia,  '92,  B.  L.  S. 
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~xj«  3ertha*  91,  with  honor 

Loutte  \Mrs  William  Stebbins  Gage)  '97 
/rtatic  Fisher,  95,  with  honor 
Hhr»  97,  B.  L.  S. 
u*»j .  L^cm&  Rutherford,  92,  B.  L.  S. 
Jem  Young,  91 
ir'tte  ITmilfce,  '99 
iimi*  Louise.  *97 
^t**45»    -saw**  Gilbert,  00,  B.  L.  S. 
■".^-irift    ***«  »-Mw  Martin  Theobald  Nachtmann)  '95 
v>***  V  ntt*x&. Jenkins*  96 

<m*x  Augusta,  '00,  B.  L.  S. 
v^hariflSt  William,  91,  with  honor 
o*^  \**<v  M*>\  Vjfc  B.  L.  S. 
fc>ibWtfi\  Jo^s^hii**  Adams,  '93,  B.  L.  S. 

\v<M^Hw>  RsU*r,  *9* 

v.iwMiKii  ***«tafc  Ehttlfe,  %99 

^v  .  -..      a    oau<  y.Mrs  Albert  Henry  Wilcox)  00,  B.  L.  S. 

>c«w. .    vu:Uunw  l.ucinda.  92,  B.  L.  S. 

v>  ■     v.»ov»  1  \ciiJal!,  Vjq,  B.  L.  S. 

v>.,.vta,    ic*cu  uri&wohl,  '93 

\,j^.lJL    i<«m  v/ocuwell,  95 

>^  1*    *•*<  SwKjsuit.  97 

n^    .      u>c**»  "1*4,  with  honor 

s^.  ,v      tfetwt  Howard.  95,  with  honor 

Xt«v--*«\**tv*     ou»mt  Mathilcle  (*\frs  Silas  Charles  Delap)  '90 

n^   V  >%*>  v^«»»a,  "89 

X*  -v    -**X*h  vUrmude,  '97 

*^v*  ^*  *.-W>   t^i«ht.  '97 

^  Vo*--  VjuviU  t^orne.  '91,  with  honor 

* .,  **^v  '  i^»  ^  **■  *"  ^. 

*..  t^s^  V«u>  bV>\U  99*  B.  L.  S. 

v^vv,>  >4iiMi4v'  U*uw*ll  (Mrs  George  Albert  Cragin)  '95,  with 

^vv*v*iJk  KVww*  *$&  B.  L.  S. 
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yer,  James  Ingersoll,  jr,  '98,  B.  L.  S. 
ust,  William  Frederick,  'oi,  B.  L.  S. 

Positions.  From  Jan.  5,  1887,  through  Dec.  31,  1901,  students 
re  filled  409  positions  in  New  York  and  495  in  29  other  states, 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  6  in  4  foreign  countries,  making 
otal  of  938  positions.  Of  the  21  positions  now  filled  by  library 
100I  students  in  Washington  12  are  appointments  in  the  Library 
:ongress. 

itions  filled  in  different  states  and  countries  5  Jan.  1887-31  Dec.  1901 


"ornia 

7 

Michigan 

12 

Tennessee 

7 

lecticut 

40 

Minnesota 

1 

Vermont 

11 

ware 

5 

Missouri 

10 

Virginia 

3 

rict  of  Columbia 

28 

Montana 

3 

Washington 

1 

gia 

2 

Nebraska 

13 

West  Virginia 

1 

ois 

66 

New  Hampshire 

7 

Wisconsin 

16 

1.11a 

8 

New  Jersey 

27 

Australia 

1 

1 

13 

New  York 

409 

Canada 

2 

sas 

2 

North  Carolina 

1 

France 

2 

tacky 

I 

Ohio 

19 

Scotland 

1 

le 

12 

Pennsylvania 

70 

frland 

2 

Rhode  Island 

18 

Total 

938 

iachu  setts 

117 

)f  the  76  men  and  287  women  who  have  matriculated  in  the 
doI,  14  have  died  and  98  others  have  withdrawn  on  account  of  ill 
Ith  or  family  reasons,  are  engaged  in  other  work  or  are  unem- 
^ed  including  28  women  who  have  married.  This  gives  a  total 
12  who,  for  various  reasons,  are  not  in  library  work. 
)f  the  363  matriculates,  45  are  not  recorded  as  employed  in 
ary  work  since  their  connection  with  the  school,  omitting  those 
>nging  to  the  present  junior  and  senior  classes.  Of  these,  8  have 
Tied,  5  have  died,  11  are  engaged  in  other  work,  8  withdrew 
account  of  ill  health  or  for  family  reasons.  Thus  only  13  of 
»e  who  might  be  expected  to  be  engaged  in  actual  library  work, 
l  little  more  than  3^  of  the  whole  number  matriculated,  are  not 
:>ur  record  as  having  accepted  positions. 

raduation  bibliographies.  For  convenience  of  reference  the  com- 
e  list  of  graduation  bibliographies  which  follows  is  divided  into 
e  groups:  1)  printed  in  bibliography  bulletins;  2)  printed  else- 
re;  3)  manuscript.  Of  the  33  bulletins  in  the  bibliography 
ts  issued  by  the  state  library  24  are  graduation  bibliographies. 
he  students  in  choosing  subjects  and  the  faculty  \tv  s^tonvn^ 
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Kroegcr,  Alice  Bertha.  ■ 
I-angworthy,  Louise  [Mi 
I-eonarcl,  Grace  Fisher,  "i 
I-ord,  Isabel  lily,  \j7l  |;. 
♦Macky,  Bessie  Riithcrf... 
Middleton,  Jean  Youth: 
Miersch,  Ella  Knrilie,  v 
Morse,  Anna  Ionise, 
Mudgc,  Tsadore  Gill.. 
Newman,  Alice  [Mrs 
Olcott,  Frances  Jcni-.;- 
Paine,  Florence  An 
Plympton,  Charles  \ 
P"iid,  Xancv  A  ray. 
Rathbonc,  Josepliii:i 
*Riec.  Helen  Ware. 
Robbins.  Mary  I> 
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Saxton.  Ida  I.m., 
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jcI  and  the  kindergarten.     Aimee  Guggenheimer,  '99; 
■  Reading  list  for  children's  librarians.    M..  F.  Williams, 
c  B.  M.  Brown,  '00.     15c. 
separately,  5c. 

t  Maine  local  history:  reference  list.     D.  B.  Hall,  '01.     20c. 
Monopolies  and  trusts  in  America,  1895-99.    Fanny  Borden, 
'00.     IOi 
:  Biography  for  young  people:  select.     B.  E.  Hyatt,  '99.     15c. 


Arranged  by  Dicimal  clasiij!tati<,n 

012  Justin  Winsor.     W:  F:  Yust,  '01 

In    press   as   Bibliographical  contributions  54   of   Harvard   uni- 
versity library. 
,016.021  T-ibraries  and  popular  education:  select.    F:  VV:  Ash- 

ley, '00 
In  H.  B.  Adams's  Public  libraries  and  popular  education,  1900, 
p.  239-64.    Prof.  Adams's  work  is  published  as  Home  educa- 
tion bulletin  31,  price  40c. 
016.28  Religious  denominations  of  the  United  States:  select. 

G:  F.  Bowerman,  '95 
Published  by  Cathedral  library  association,  N.  Y.  1896,  75c 
^Jfi^G  Scientific  study  of  philanthropy.     I.  E.  Lord,  '97 

In  American  journal  of  sociology,  Jan.  1898,  3:566-76.     Reprint 
25c 
M6.3746        Select  bibliography.    F:  W:  Ashley,  '00 

References  on  "  Chautauqua,"  "  Summer  schools "  and 
"  University  extension "  in  H.  B.  Adams's  monograph, 
"Summer  schools  and  university  extension"  in  N:  M. 
Butler's  Monographs  on  education  in  the  United  States,  1900, 
2:  857-64;  also  in  Prof.  Adams's  chapter,  "  Educational  ex- 
tension in  the  United  States  "  in  v.  1  of  the  report  of  the 
commissioner  of  the  United  States  bureau  of  education  for 
1899-1900,  p.  311-1*  319-20.  325- 
^16.907  Study  and  teaching  of  history.     J.  I.  Wyer  jr,  '98 

,  Reprinted  from  v. I  of  the  annual  report  of  American  histor- 

ical association   for   1899,   p.  559-612. 
^16.914  Books  to  read  before  going  to  Europe:  reading  list. 

S..  W.  Cattell,  '90 
In  Book  news,  July  1890,  8:  393-95. 
D16. 9174753  The  Adirondacks.     C.  A.  Shcrrill,  '98 
*"  ,  In  4th  report  (1898)  of  N.  Y.  state  fisheries,  game  and  forest 

commission,  p.  423-41-- 
8H.49  Cap  and  gown;  some  college  verse.  J.L.."H.xn\soi\,,<j-\) 

Published  by  Knight,  Bost.  1893,  $1.25. 
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MANUSCRIPT   BIBLIOGRAPHIES 
Arranged  by  Decimal  classification 

u»  Phillips  Brooks.     G:  W.  C.  Stoclcwell,  '95 

i.j  Hawthorne.     N.  E.  Browne,  '89 

i«r  Hen  Jonson.     Mrs  M..  L.  (VVellman)  Loomis,  '90 

u  Charles  Kingsley.     E.  E..  Burdick,  '90 

u*  Poems   on    Lincoln,   Grant,   Sherman   and  Sheridan. 

M..  L..  Sutliff,  '93 

1^  John  Lothrop  Motley,  1814-77.     M..  E.  Robbins, '92 

1  j  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.     E.  S.  Wilson,  '98 

1  j  diaries  Sumner.     H.  W.  Denio,  '94 

i  j  Bayard  Taylor,  1825-78.     W:  S.  Burns,  '91 

1  j  John  Wesley.     E..  L..  Foote,   92 

i^  Members  of  the  A.  L.  A.     H..  C.  Silliman,  '95 

10.0J85  Lists  of  books  for  children.     J.  Y.  Middleton,  '91 

10.  _\M7  Higher  criticism  of  the  Old  testament:  select.     W:  R. 

Eastman,  '92 

jo. -*4(>  Oiristian  art:  select.     M..  L.  Davis,  '92 

10.  .7  Church  history:  reading  list.     Elizabeth  Harvey,  '90 

io./^iS^  Clubs  for  boys  and  working  girls.     J.  D.  Fellows,  '97 

io.^ojj  Single  tax.     Ethel  Garvin,  '98 

To    be    printed  as    New    York    state    library   bibliography 
bulletin. 

10   ^>  Tramps  and  vagrants.     L.  D.  Waterman,  '97 

111    \;\  VS\<     Municipal  government.    M..  L.  Jones,  92;  J.  A.  Ratli- 

U>ne,  '93;  E.  D.  Biscoe,  '96 
u»    i.\  v/ l.v    Politics   and   party   government    in    New    York    city. 

I.  G.  Mudge,  'oo 
u»    ;v»  \cw  philanthropy:  reading  list.     II..  G.  Sheldon,   93 

,  .1,1    ^o  Fducation  of  women.     M..  K..  Ilawley,  '93 

..■a    ^  X»  i       Consolidated  index  to  university  extension  periodicals. 

Mxrtilla  Avery,  '95 
.  ,»    vvSV  Publish  works  on  King  Arthur  and  the  Round  Table. 

[\  K.  Curtis,  '96 
,.,»    k«(  Household   economics;    including   government    docu- 

ments.    S.  W.  Vought,  'oi 
\U  ol  the  17th  century:  reading  list.    N..  M.  Pond,  '96 
w         Nome   famous   cathedrals:    reading   list.      Mrs   L.    M. 
iSutcrnieister)  Delap,  '90 

y,xk      %  l\\\  popular  pamUngv.  TcaoWw^ \\s\.    Kta \*>v\wwelU  '91 
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77  Photography,  1880-98.     E.  A.  Brown,  '98      % 

7822         Works  in  English  relating  to  the  Wagnerian  music 

drama;  including  translations  and  magazine  articles. 

A.  N.  Hays,  'oi 

To    be    printed    as    New    York     state    library    bibliography 
bulletin. 

792  Greek  and  Latin  plays  produced  by  schools,  colleges 

and  universities  in  the  United  States:  reference  list. 

G:  G.  Champlin,  '95 
796  Cycling.     Mrs  Louise  (Langworthy)  Gage,  '97 

799  Angling,  1883-93.     Henrietta  Church,  '93 

811  Minor    American    poetry,    1860-97:     select.     B.    S. 

Smith,  '97 
82  English  literature  of  later  18th  century:  select.    M..  C. 

Swayze,  '89 
823  Fiction  for  girls:  select.     A.  B.  Kroeger,  '91 

89173       Russian  realists.     F.  A.  Paine,  'oo 

To    be    printed    a9    New    York    state   library    bibliography 
bulletin. 

91  Graded  list  of  history  and  travel  prepared  in  the  Lhv 

coln  (Neb.)  public  library  for  the  use  of  the  Lincoln 

public  schools.     E.  D.  Bullock,  '94 
916  English  and  American  explorations  in  Africa  since 

1824;   including   some   by   other   nations:     select. 

H..  W.  Rice,  '93 
91747       Literature    relating    to    the    Hudson    river.      M.  T. 

Wheeler,  '91 
9178        Travels  west  of  the  Mississippi  prior  to  1855;  a  partial 

bibliography  of  printed  personal  narratives.     K.  L. 

Sharp,  '92 

Under  revision  for  printing  as  New  York  state  library  bibli- 
ography bulletin. 

92  200  books  in  biography  for  popular  library:   select. 

Mabel  Temple,  '90 
9207        Josephine  and  the  women  of  her  time.     Mary  Ellis,  '92 
9407        History  of  the  16th  century:  reading  list.    Mrs   I.  L. 

(Saxton)  Wilcox,  'oo 

To     be    printed   as    New    York    state    library    bibliography 
bulletin. 
94144      Edinburgh:  reading  list.     W.  G.  Forsyth,  'gj 

9737478  Missouri  in  the  civil  war.     B.  E.  "RomYftuet  >  ^ 
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016.9752        Maryland;  colonial  and  revolutionary  history.     W.  I. 

Bullock,  '92 

020.5  Consolidated  classified  index  to  the  Library  journal, 

v.  1-12.     B.  R.  Macky,  '92;  J.  L.  Christman,  '93; 
C.  S.  Hawes,  '94;  J.  G.  Cone,  '95 

Graduation  theses.    The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  theses  pre- 
sented : 

016.8  The  librarian  and  modern  literature;  with  a  suggested 

course   of  reading  in   preparation   for   the   library 
school.     I.  E.  Lord,  '97 
016.8  The  librarian  and  standard  literature;  with  a  suggested 

course   of  reading   in   preparation   for  the   library 
school.     L.  D.  Waterman,  '97  &  Mrs  Alice  (New- 
man) Nachtman,  '95 
020  How  to  make  the  most  of  a  small  library.     Lilian 

Denio,  '88 

Printed  in  Library  notes,  Mar.  1889,  3:469-74. 

020.6  State  and  local  library  associations.     N..  M.  Pond,  '96 

020.7  Library  instruction  in  colleges.     Hugh  Williams,  '98 
021. 1  How  to  make  public  libraries  useful.     C:  W:  Plymp- 

ton,  '91 

021. 1  Local  public  libraries  and  their  connection  with  uni- 

versity extension.     M..  L.  Davis,  '92 

021 . 1  Local  public  libraries  and  their  relation  to  university 

extension.     W:  R.  Eastman,  '92 

021 . 1  Local  public  libraries  and  their  relation  to  university 

extension.     K.  L.  Sharp,  '92 

Printed  in  Extension  bulletin  4  of  University  of  the  State  of 
New  York. 

021.  i  Local  public  libraries  and  their  relations  to  university 

extension.     Mary  Ellis,  '92 

021. 1  The  people's  college;  local  public  libraries  and  their 

relations  to  university  extension.     E..  L..  Foote,  '92 

021.2  The  library  as  an  educator.     A.  A.  Jones,  '88 

Printed  in  Library  notes,  July  1892,  3:367-79. 

021 .3  The  teacher's  attitude  towards  the  library  and  the  joint 

task  of  the  library  and  the  school.     E.  D.  Bullock, 

'94 

021.6  How  wc  started  the  Raumsberg  library.     Mrs  I.  L. 

(Saxton)  Wilcox,  'oo 
72/. 7  Library  advertising.    Cr.  G.  O^vcv^Xm^c^ 
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022  Suggestions  on  library  architecture.     M..  F.  Williams, 

'99 
Printed    without    the    reading    list    and    illustrations    which 
accompany    the    original,    in    Public    libraries,    July    1901, 

6:385-87. 

023  Variety  of  work  vs  specialization  for  assistants  in  large 

libraries.     Elizabeth  Harvey,  '90 

023.4  Knowledge   of   languages   necessary   to   a   librarian. 

M..  C.  Swayze,  '89 

023.4  The  librarian's  duty  in  the  direction  of  self-culture. 

W.  G.  Forsyth,  '93 

023.4  Manual   of  technical   library   terms,   in   various   lan- 

guages.    M..  E..  Hawley,  '93 

023.4  Qualifications    essential    to   success    in   librarianship. 

G:  W.Cole, '88 

023.5  Lay  assistance  in  libraries.    J.  A.  Rathbone,  '93 

024  Comparative  library  rules.     W.  I.  Bullock,  '92 
024.1               Age  limit  in  public  libraries.     A.  B.  Kroeger,  '91 

Printed  in  Library  notes,  July  1892,  3:386-90. 

024.4  The  librarian's  relations  to  his  readers.     Mrs  Eulora 

(Miller)  Jennings,  '88 
Printed  in  Library  notes,  July  1892,  3:  379-85. 

024.5  Access  to  the  shelves.     W:  S.  Burns,  '91 
024.5  How  to  keep  the  library  quiet.     F.  J.  Olcott,  '96 

025  How  I  would  reorganize  the  X  library.     Mrs  L.  M. 

(Sutermeister)  Delap,  '90 
025 . 1  Analysis  of  a  library  bulletin.     F.  R.  Curtis,  '96 

025.1  Library  statistics.     Mabel  Temple,  '90 

025.2  Duplicates.     C:  A.  Flagg,  '97 

025.2  Laws  governing  selection  of  books;    illustrating  by 

Quo  vadis.     A.  L.  Bailey,  '98 

025.2  Some    principles    of   book    selection;    illustrating    by 

Farthest  north.     J.  I.  Wyer  jr,  '98 

025.3  Advantages  and   disadvantages   of  the   classed   cata- 

logue.    Mrs  Louise  (Langworthy)  Gage,  '97 
025.3  Card  catalogs.     Mrs  H.  C.  (Fernald)  Pierce,  '88 

025.3  Cost  of  card  and  printed  catalogues.     H.  W.  Denio, 

'94 

°25  •  3  Some  famous  catalog  rules.     H..  W.  Rice,  '93 

025.4  Principles  of  classification.     G..  F.  Leonard,  '9^ 
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025.4  Value  of  a  classified  arrangement  of  books  to  trusteed, 

librarian  and  readers.    J.  L.  Christman,  '93 

025.5  Library  bulletins.     M..  E.  Robbins,  '92 
025.5  Reference  work.    J.  T.  Jennings,  '97 

025 . 5  Reference  work  in  popular  libraries.     Helen  Sperry, 

'94 

025.5  Two  essays  in  librarianship:   Reference  librarian;  Se- 

lection of  books.     G:  F.  Bowerman,  '95 

025.5  Which  is  more  useful,  the  reference  librarian  or  the 

catalogue?    H..  C.  Silliman,  '95 

025.6  Some  charging  systems.     E..  S.  Loveland,  '95 
025.8  Alphabetical  list  of  the  towns  and  counties  of  the  New 

England  and  the  Middle  Atlantic  states;  with  the 
shortest  Cutter  order  number  which  can  be  assigned 
to  each.    Ethel  Garvin,  '98 

025.8  Book  numbers.    May  Seymour,  '88 

Printed  in  Library  notes,  Oct  1893,  y.  3,  no.  11,  p.  417-50. 

025.8  Shelflists.    N.  E.  Browne,  '89 

026  Music  and  collections  of  art  photographs  in  public 

libraries.    A.  B.  Jackson,  '88 
Printed  in  Library  notes,  Mar.  1889,  3:463-69. 

026.7  Collections  of  art  books  in  the  United  States.     Mrs 

M..  L.  (Wellman)  Loomis,  '90 
026.77  Photographs  in  libraries.    H..  G.  Sheldon,  '93 

026.77  The  use  of  the  picture  in  library  work.    EX  M.  Sander- 

son, 'oi 

026.78  Music  in  libraries.     B.  S.  Smith,  '97 

027  The  library  renaissance.     M..  W.  Plummer,  '88 
027.042  Free  public  library  movement  in  England.     W:  F: 

Yust,  'oi 
027.073  Public  library  movement  in  the  United  States.     J.  L* 

Harrison,  '93 
Printed  in  New  England  magazine,  Aug.  1894,  10:709-22. 
027.0741         Public  library  growth  in  Maine.     D.  B.  Hall,  'oi 
027.074723     Library  situation  in  Brooklyn.     E.  E.  Miersch,  '99 
027.07526      Library    conditions   of   Baltimore.     Aimee    Guggen-:. 

heimer,  '99 
027.0778        St  Louis  libraries.     B.  E.  Rombauer,  '99  ■■* 

027.1  Private  libraries.     Henrietta  Church,  '93 

027.4744        Discussion  oi  some  c\u£s\\otvs»  sw^&ested  by  the  public 

library  at  SouW\W\A^e  ^ta%%.   \L^^\m^,N£> 
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4744  Memorial  Hall  library.     J.  Y.  Middleton,  '91 

4746  The  Norfolk  (Ct.)  library.     S..  W.  Cattell,  '90 

4747  The  library  of  district  no.  11.     E.  E..  Burdick,  '90 
4747  New  York  public  library;  its  past  history  and  future 

development.     H..  K.  Gay,  '95 

5  The   state    library    in    relation    to    its   public.     B.  R. 

Macky,  '92 

6  A  library  in  a  rural  community.     A..  R.  Phelps,  'oi 
6  Some  types  of  special  libraries.     Ada  Bunnell,  '91 

6  Traveling  libraries.     C.  S.  Hawes,  '94 

7  Some  problems  confronting  a  college  librarian.    M..  L. 

Jones,  '92 

8  The  Sunday-school  library.     M.  T.  Wheeler,  '91 
Printed  in  Library  notes,  July   1892,  3:391-401. 

4  Fiction  in  libraries,  with  suggestions  for  a  black  list 

and  steppingstone  list.     E..  P.  Andrews,  '97 

5  Children's  reading.     E.  A.  Brown,  '98 
5  Children's  reading.     B.  E.  Hyatt,  '99 

S  Children's  reading  lists.     M..  L..  Sutliff,  '93 

5  Children's     reading     rooms.     Mrs    M.    C.    (Wilson) 

Cragin,  '95 

5  Ethical  influence  of  nature  literature  on  young  chil- 

dren.    C.  W.  Hunt,  '98 

5  Some  American  authors  of  juvenile  literature.     J.  G. 

Cone,  '95 

8  Book  annotations.     M.  A.  Knight,  '00 

8  Picture  bulletins.     I.  G.  Mudge,  'oo 

9  Debatable  land.     A.  S.  Ames,  '97 

9  Standard  literature  in  the  public  library.     Fanny  Bor- 

den, 'oo 
9  Steppingstones    in    fiction    and    a    fiction    black    list. 

E.  D.  Biscoe,  '96 
91  Problem  of  reading  for  the  blind.     F.  A.  Paine,  'oo 

Study  club  programs.     R.  K.  Shaw,  '99 
Study  clubs.     Myrtilla  Avery,  '95 
502  Librarianship  as  a  profession  for  women.     Margaret 

Windeyer,  '99 
173  American  publishers.     A..  L.  Morse,  '97 

Modern  American  illustrators.    "E...  G.TYvoTTv^g] 
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801  Book  reviews  from  the  librarian's  standpoint.    F.  H. 

Whitmore,  '01 
808  Some  recent  translations  of  literature,  biography  and 

travel.    Etheldred  Abbot,  '97 
Attendance  at  A.  L.  A.    The  following  table  is  interesting  evi- 
dence of  the  vital  interest  taken  by  library  school  students  in  the 
work  of  the  American  library  association.    As  will  be  seen  from  the 
table,  the  class  of  1889  has  the  largest  average  attendance. 

N.  Y.  atate  library  achool  atudenta  at  A.  L.  A.  meeting*  r 8 87-1901 
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a  Prmpcctlvc  members  of  the  class  IhouRh  recorded  are  not  included  In  Ihe  lolals. 

A.  L.  A.  committees  on  library  training.  The  following  is  a  list  of 
A.  L.  A.  committees  on  library  training  1887  to  date.  At  1889  meet- 
ing this  was  made  a  standing  committee. 

1887  S.  S.  Green,  W.  E.  Foster,  H.  P.  James 

1888  No  report 

1889  C.  A.  Cutter,  W.  E.  Foster,  S.  S.  Green 

1890  C.  M.  Hewins,  E.  C.  Richardson,  R.  C.  Davis 

1891  F.  P.  Hill,  J.  N.  Lamed,  E.  M.  Coe 

1892  M.  W.  Plummcr,  W.  K.  Stetson,  G.  E.  Wire 

1893  W.  C.  Lam-,  G.  W.  Cole,  W.  A.  Bardwell 

1894  G.  T.  Little,  S.  W.  Cattell,  C.  II.  Garland 

1895  T.  L.  Montgomery,  L.  E.  Stearns,  E.  M.  Chandler 

1896  C.  II.  Garland,  ].  N.  I.artve4,-E..  G.  Btwmi^,  A.  R.  Ha^* 
1897  Mrs  Theresa  (.West)  TttmenAort.y  ^.^atmA^-V*^* 

T.  L.  Keko,  A.  TT.  Hopkins 
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1898  No  committee  (a  whole  session  on  library  schools) 

1899  G.  M.  Jones 

1900  J.  C.  Dana,  A.  R.  Hasse,  F.  M.  Crunden 

1 901  J.  C.  Dana,  E.  C.  Doren,  E.  G.  Browning,  W.  H.  Brett, 
W.  E.  Foster 

1902  A.  E.  Bostwick,  Susan  Randall,  S.  S.  Green,  W.  H.  Brett, 
J.  I.  Wyer  jr 

New  York  state  library  school  association.  This  association  was 
organized  at  the  Lake  Placid  (N.  Y.)  meeting  of  the  American 
library  association  in  1894  with  30  members.  It  now  numbers  189, 
having  more  than  doubled  its  membership  in  the  past  year.  Mem- 
bers of  the  association  are  indicated  by  superior  "  a "  preceding 
names  in  class  lists  in  the  register,  thus  giving  a  list  of  members  of 
the  association,  by  classes.  For  constitution  of  the  association  see 
its  Handbook,  1902  or  Library  school  handbook,  1901,  p.  406. 

The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  the  lectures  of  the  alumni 
course  supported  by  the  association: 


YEAR  AND  LECTURER 

POSITION 

NO. 
LEC 

SUBJECTS 

x         1896 

William  Howard  Brett  M.A. 

Cleveland  (O.) 

3 

Librarian  ship.        Cleve- 

public librarian 

land     public    library. 

• 

History 

1897 

Frederick     Morgan      Crun- 

St Ix>uis  ^Mo.) 
public  librarian 

0 

Withdrew  at  a  late  hour 

den  M.A. 

on     account      of     ill 

health 

a         1898 

Herbert  Putnam  B.A.  Lit.D. 

Librarian      of    con- 

2 

Library       buildings; 

gress 

evening  lecture,  illusl 
trated.  Administration 
of  Boston  public  li- 
brary 

3         1899 

Frank  Avery  Hutchins 

Sec.   Wisconsin    free 

3 

Work  of  the  Wisconsin 

library  commission 

free  library  commis- 
sion 

4         190Z 

Ernest     Cushing     Richard- 

Librarian    Princeton 

2 

Classification  theoretical 

son  M.A.  Ph.  D 

university 

and  practical :  the 
order  of  sciences  ;  the 
classification  of  books. 
14+248P.  D.  N.  Y. 
1901.  Scribncr  $1.25 
net. 

5         1902 

Clement    Walker     Andrews 

Librarian   John  Crc- 

3 

Guides       to       scientific 

M.A. 

rar     library,    Chi- 
cago 

1 

literature 
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Necrology  5  Jan.  1887-31  Dec.  1801 

Class 

Name 

Date 

1888 

Kate  Bonnell 

7  S     90 

Harriet  P.  Burgess 

7F     96 

Lilian  Denio 

1  Je    01 

Harriet  Sherman  Griswold 

2  F     89 

1889 

Louisa  Salome  Cutler 

2  Ag  95 

August  Knapp 

22  My  00 

Mrs  Isabella  Rebecca  (Marsee)  Lupton 

22  S     95 

189O 

Mrs  Rhoda  Jeanette  Trask 

5  Je    90 

I892 

Bessie  Rutherford  Macky 

4  Ap  96 

1893 

Bessie  Baker 

28  O     99 

Rose  Ewell  Reynolds 

10  S     93 

Helen  Ware  Rice 

28  N     97 

I894 

Daniel  Oswald  Vandersluis 

10  Mr  94 

I9OO 

Nellie  Abigail  Phellis 

14  N     99 

SUMMER  COURSE} 

This  list  covers  the  first  five  sessions  of  the  summer  course,  July 
1896-July  1 90 1  and  includes  104  students.  For  full  account  of  the 
summer  course  see  Library  school  handbook,  1901,  p.  408.  Names 
are  followed  by  record  of  college  connection,  position  held  by  stu- 
dent, or  residence  on  entering  course  and  number  of  weeks  in  attend- 
ance if  less  than  the  full  course.  "Partial  work  "  following  an  entry 
indicates  that  the  student  did  only  part  of  the  work  for  the  time  he 

was  present. 

Session  of  1896    7  July-10  Aug. 

i  Bartlett,  Louise  Leffingwell;  In  St  Johnsbury  (Vt)  Athenaeum 

2  Blodgett,  Helen  M.  In  Yonkers  (N  Y)  p.  1. 

3  Busck,  Amalie;  In  N  Y  state  pathological  inst,  New  York 

4  Clark,  Emma  Kirkland;  In  Elmira  (N  Y)  col     4  weeks 

5  Corwin,  Belle;  general  asst  New  York  univ  lib 

6  Craven,  Jeannette;  asst  Sacred  Heart  academy  lib,  Albany  N  Y 

7  Cummings,  Alice  Twiss;  ctlgr  Hartford  (Ct)  p.  1. 

8  Dowler,  Luella  Clara;  1st  asst  James  Prendergast  f.  1.  James- 

town N  Y 

9  Dowling,  Mrs  Katherine  Josephine  (Sharpe);  In  Central  lib, 

Rochester  N  Y 
10  Goodrich,  Mary  Eugenia;  In  New  Britain  (Ct)  state  normal  sch 
1  /  Herron,  Leonora  Epes;  \n  Hampton  ^\T^  Tvotmal  ^xvd^^ric  inst 
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12  MacDonald,  Anna  Addams;  asst  Pennsylvania  state  col  lib, 

State  College  Pa 

13  McNeill,  Anna  Douglas;  Albany  N  Y 

14  Miller,  Anna  Battelle;  asst  St  Agnes  f.  1.  New  York     4  weeks 

15  Newell,  Margaret  Farrington;  In  Talcott  lib,  Northfield  (Mass) 

sem 

16  Nichols,  Sarah  Bass;  In  Calais  (Me)  f.  1. 

17  Nutting,  George  Edward;  1st  asst  Fitchburg  (Mass)  p.  1. 

18  Onuf,  Marie;  archivist  N  Y  state  pathological  inst,  New  York 

19  Staude,  Clara  Edith;  In  Troy  (NY)  children's  neighborhood  fib 

20  Swan,  Elizabeth  Day;  In  Purdue  univ,  Lafayette  Ind 

21  Wood,  Ella  Sites;  In  Lancaster  (Mass)  town  lib 

Session  of  1898    30  May-1  July 

22  Boardman,  Alice;  asst  In  Ohio  state  lib 

23  Bragg,  Josephine  Tyler;  asst  Worcester  (Mass)  f.  p.  1. 

24  Calloway,  Mrs  Lettie  (Nolen);  In  Tuskegee  (Ala)  inst 

25  Duckworth,  Jessamine  Ethel;  Worcester  Mass 

26  Farley,  Caroline  A.  In  Radcliffe  col 

27  Henry,  Laura  Bell;  asst  In  Johnstown  (N  Y)  p.  1. 

28  Hewitt,  Edna;  asst  Mt  Vernon  (N  Y)  p.  1. 

29  Hoagland,  Merica;  Vassar  1875-76;  sec  lib  com  Fort  Wayne 

(Ind)  p.  1. 

30  Horton,  Mary  Augusta;  In  Katonah  (N  Y)  village  improvement 

assn 

31  Hutchins,  Frank  Waldo;  ctlgr  Ogdensburg  (N  Y)  p.  1. 

32  Lapham,  Alice  Maud;  Brooklyn;    Smith   1885-86;    Michigan 

univ  1886-87,  1793-Je  94;  L  S  1891-92     Partial  zvork 

33  Murray,  Julia  Frances;  Wallingford  Pa     4  weeks 

34  Palmer,  Jessie  May;  Alfred  (NY)  univ  1897-98;  asst  Alfred 

univ  lib 

35  Poole,  Marie  Brooks;  New  York 

36  Thornburg,  Jennie;  Cornell  B.  L.  1893;  asst  Cornell  univ  lib 

Session  of  1899    23  May-3  July 

37  Biddle,  Harriet;  Boston  univ,  B.  A.  1882;  asst  Boston  soc  of 

natural  hist     4  weeks 

38  Boardman,  Esther  Elizabeth;  In  Hendrick  Hudson  f.  1.  Hudson 

NY 

39  Brower,  Jane;  In  Albany  (N  Y)  f.  1. 
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40  Candage,  Phebe  Teresa;  asst  Brookline  (Mass)  p.  1. 

41  Carpenter,  Florence  Russell;  In  Union  settlement,  New  York 

5  weeks 

42  Fitzgerald,  Eva  Mary;  ex-asst  Ind  state  lib    4  weeks 

43  Girton,  Jennie;  asst  Waterloo  (la)  f.  p.  1.    4  weeks 

44  Hartmann,  Lilla  Henrietta;  Cincinnati  univ,  B.  L.  1897;  asst 

Cincinnati  univ  lib 

45  Johnson,  Kate  Peninnah;  asst  John  Crerar  lib,  Chicago 

46  Lounsbury,  Henrietta;  L  S  1891-92;  indexer  and  ctlgr  Hudson 

River  state  hospital,  Poughkeepsie  N  Y    Partial  work 

47  McGahan,  Julia  Frances;  In  Troy  (N  Y)  high  sch 

48  Martin,  Mary  Parthenia;  In  Canton  (O)  p.  1.  assn 

49  Mercer,  Martha;  In  Mansfield  (O)  memorial  lib  assn 

50  Merchant,  Rena;  Saratoga  Springs  (N  Y)  pub  In 

51  Meyer,  Aida  Elizabeth;  asst  Erie  (Pa)  p.  1. 

52  Nelson,  Peter;  Union  B.  A.  1898;  acting  In  Union  univ 

53  Skinner,  Elizabeth  Marshall;  asst  Bayridge  branch,  Brooklyn 

p.  1. 

54  Torrey,  Clarence  Almon;  Cornell  col  (Mt  Vernon  la)  Ph.  B. 

1890;  Chicago  univ  1892-93;  inspector  Chicago  univ  depart- 
mental libraries 

55  Van  O'Linda,  Mary  Guest;  Watervliet  N  Y 

56  Yust,  William  Frederick;  Central  Wesleyan  (Warrenton  Mo) 

B.  A.  1893,  M.  A.  1898;  Chicago  univ  1894-99;  asst  Chicago 

univ  lib 

Session  of  1900    31  May  11  July 

57  Allen,  Jessie;  asst  Indianapolis  p.  1.     Partial  work 

58  Arrison,  Mary  Amanda;  In  Oxford  (N  Y)  mem  lib 

59  Belding,  Mrs  Ellinor  (Frost);  asst  Adriancc  mem  lib,  Pough- 

keepsie N  Y 

60  Brown,  Eurydice  Ames;  asst  Jamestown  (N  Y)  high  sch  lib 

61  Burrage,  Alice;  asst  West  Newton  branch,  Newton  (Mass)  f.l. 

62  Clark,  Mrs  Jennie  (Coe),  (Mrs  Howard  Russell  Moore);  In  Am- 

sterdam (N  Y)  f.  1. 

63  Cooney,  Alice  Elizabeth;  asst  Coxsackie  (N  Y)  high  sch  lib 

64  Cummings,  Charles  Lowdcn;  asst  Carnegie  lib,  Braddock  Pa 

65  Dean,  Mary  Bunn;  asst  Amsterdam  (N  Y)  f.  1. 

66  Drury,  Francis  Keese  Wynkoop;  Rutgers  B.  A.   1898;  asst 

Gardner  A.  Sage  lib,  Theol  scu\,  New  Brunswick  N  J 
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67  Dunton,  Charlotte  Augusta;  ex-ln  North  Adams  (Mass)  p.  1. 

4  weeks 

68  Duval,  Linda  May;  Ohio  Wesley  an  B.  L.  1879:  asst  Ohio  Wcs- 

leyan  univ  lib 

69  Erwin,  Mrs  Julia  (Gazeley);  Painesville  (O)  pub  In 

70  Evans,  George  Hill;  Dartmouth  P>.  L.   1899;  asst  Dartmouth 

col  lib 

71  Freeman,  Marilla  Waite;  Chicago  univ.  Ph.  P>.  1897;  Michigan 

City  (Ind)  pub  In 

72  Hawkins,  Eleanor  Elizabeth;  asst  Buffalo  p.  1. 

7$  Hortori,  Antoinette  Silkman;  asst  Katonah  (N  Y)  village  im- 
provement assn  lib 

74  Monchow,  Carrie  Mavis;  In  Brooks  mem  lib,  Dunkirk  N  Y 

75  Peyma,  Charlotte  Jetska  van ;  asst  Buffalo  p.  1. 

76  Piehl,  Emma  Wilhelmine;  asst  Patterson  lib,  Westfield  N  Y 
jy  Quidor,  Emma  Jane;  In  Palisades  (N  Y)  lib     Partial  work 

78  Smiley,  Annette  L.  asst  Y  M  C  A  lib,  New  York 

79  Thomas,  Anna   Belle;   asst   Reuben   McMillan   f.   1.   Youngs- 

town  O 

80  Treder,  Oscar  Frederick  Rudolph;  In  St  Stephen's  col,  Annan- 

dale  N  Y     Partial  wark 

81  Wilde,  Alice;  asst  Washington  Hights  branch,  New  York  p.  1. 

82  Wilkerson,  Elizabeth  Brinkley;  Vassar  B.  A.  1898;  asst  Cossitt 

lib,  Memphis  Tenn 

83  Wilkes,  Edna  Major;  Brewster  (N  Y)  pub  In 

84  Wood,  Mildred  Cooper;  In  Woodland  branch,  Cleveland  p.  1. 

Session  of  1901     31  May  11  July 

85  Baker,  Gertrude  Alexander;  Mount  Vernon  (( ))  pub  In    5  weeks 

86  Blunt,  Florence  Tolman;  Mt  Holyoke  col,  B.  L.  1896,  B.  A. 

1899;  asst  Haverhill  (Mass)  p.  1. 

87  Bonte,  Frances  Storer;  asst  California  univ  lib 

88  Buchwald,  Isabella  Caroline;  asst  Cleveland  p.  1. 

89  Cochran,  Alice  Augusta;  In  Westchester  (Pa)  state  normal  sch 

J  weeks 

90  Crocker,  Alice  Morgan ;  charge  of  periodicals  and  binding  Hart- 

ford (Ct)  p.  1. 

91  Deighton,  Mary  Frances;  asst  West  Side  branch,  Cleveland  p.  1. 
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92  Dutcher,  Marion  Flagler;  asst  Adriance  mem  lib,  Poughkeep- 

sieNY 

93  France,  Mary  Grace;  substitute  asst  In  Johnstown  (N  Y)  lib 

94  Greene,  Lavinia  Elvira;  In,  for  summer  months,  Haines  Falls 

(N  Y)  f.  1.    4  weeks.    Partial  work 

95  Gymer,  Rose  Charter;  asst  Cleveland  p.  1. 

96  Hanna,  Augusta  Priscilla ;  asst  In  Canandaigua  (N  Y)  academy 

lib    3  weeks 

97  Henley,  Daisy;  Indiana  univ  1894;  Wisconsin  summer  sch  of 

lib  science  1900;  asst  In  Wabash  (Ind)  p.  1. 

98  McLachlan,   Nancy   Caldwell;  asst  Fort  Wayne  (Ind)  p.  1. 

4  weeks 

99  Marple,  Alice;  Illinois  Wesleyan  univ  1880-82;  asst  Des  Moines 

(la)  p.  1. 

100  Parker,  Bertha  W.  Des  Moines  (la)  col;  asst  Des  Moines  p.  L 

101  Selden,  Elisabeth  Canfield;  1st  asst  In  Duluth  (Minn)  p.  1. 

102  Stonehouse,    Mary    Elizabeth;   asst   Young   men's   assn  lib, 

Albany  N  Y    Partial  work 

103  Walsh,  Augusta  Berchnian;  In  Pine  Hills  branch,  Albany  (N  Y) 

f.  1. 

104  Wheeler,  Jessie  F.  Vassar  B.  A.  1882;  asst  In  Mechanicsville 

(N  Y)  pub  sch  lib 
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Brown,  C:  II.  38M-39I 
Brown.  E.  A.  3/,  51*.  56*.  614,  66* 
Brown,  Z.   M.  43° 
Browne.  N.  E.  n3,  507,  51s,  561,  605 
Browning,  E.  G.,  member  A.  L.  A. 

committee  on  library  training,  62", 

633 
Buchwald,  I.  C.  67" 
Bullock,  E.  D.  24=,  5 13,  573.  5# 
Bullock.  W.  I.  18",  5i\  57°,  59* 
Bunnell.  Ada,  (f,   163,  511.  56*,  6ia 
Burdick,  E.  E.  14",  51*,  50*,  61 ' 
Burgess,  H.  P.  8a 
Burnet.  Duncan,  361 
Biirnham,  A.   M.  41' 
Burns,  W:  S.  in",  514,  $<>\  50° 
Burrage.  Alice,  M* 
Burton,    B.    B.    180 
Busck,  Amalie,  04' 

Calloway,    Mrs   Lottie    (Nolen),  65* 
Candagc.   P.  T.  bit1 

Cap  and  gown,   some  college  verse, 

--■j 
so 

Card  catalogs,  tlu-Ms,  5c/,  oo3 
Carpenter,    I4'.    R.  do1 
Carr.   H.  J.,  member  A.   L.  A.  com- 
mittrv  on  library  training,  Gi' 


Casamajor,  Mary,  39* 

Catalog  rules,  thesis,  59* 

Cathedrals,  reading  list,  56* 

Catlin,  George,  $F 

Cattell,  S.  W.  14*,  5i4.  55\  6i\  mT  » 

Certificates  granted,  50* 

Champlin,  E.  S.  16s 

Champlin,  G:  G.  26*,  51*,  57*.  & 

Chandler,  E.  M.,  member  A.  L.  A. 
committee  on  library  training,  (xt 

Chapman,  G.  D.  43* 

Chapman,  L.  H.  8^ 

Charging  systems,  thesis,  60* 

Chautauqua,  bibliography,  55* 

Cheney,  L.  D.  36* 

Children,  books  for,  bibliography, 
56*;  ethical  influence  of  nature 
literature  on,  thesis,  61*;  fairy 
tales  for,  bibliography,  54*;  reading 
of,  thesis,  6i\  6i";  reading  rooms, 
thesis,  61*;  reading  list  for  chil- 
dren's librarians,  bibliography,  55* 

China  and  the  Far  East,  bibliog- 
raphy, 54* 

Christian  art,  bibliography,  56° 

Christman,  J.  L.  214,  51s,  58*,  (jo1 

Chronologic  table,  45l-47* 

Church,  Henrietta,  216,  51*,  57*,  6o' 

Church  history,  reading  list,  56* 

Claflin,  Louise,  41s 

Clark,  D.  L.  21* 

Clark,  E.  K.  64* 

Clark,  J.  A.  147 

Clark,   Mrs  Jennie  (Coe),  66^ 

Clarke.  E.  E.  \\\  507 

Clarke,  M.  R.  43* 

Classed  catalogues,  thesis,  59" 

Classification,  thesis,  59*,  6b1 

Clubs  for  boys  and  working  girls, 
bibliography,  56s 

Cochran,   A.   A.  67" 

Coe.  E.  M.,  member  A.  L.  A.  com' 
mittee  on  library  training,  62* 

Colcord,  Mabel,  41* 

Cole,  i):  W.  81,  50T,  S94,  6V 

College  librarian,  some  problem* 
confronting,  thesis,  6i* 

College  libraries,  bibliography,  54T 
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se,  M.  L.  418 
W:  B.  jr,  321 
,  A.  E.  66s 
,  Belle,  64s 
,  E.  K.  28T 

Mrs  G:  A.  28\  52",  54',  615 
on,  S.  C.  417 
n,  E.  B.  41' 
Jeannette,  64* 
rd,  Esther,  171  - 
:ials,  501 
on,  J:  B.  34s 

,  Mrs  J.  M.   (Sumner),  417 
r,  A.  M.  670 
R :  L.  36* 

n,  F.  M.,  lecturer  of  library 
►1  association,  63°;  member 
,.  A.  committee  on  library 
ng,  631 

ngs,  A.  T.  64* 
ngs,  C:  L.  66* 
ngs,  Mrs  C.  P.  301 
F.  R.  28?,  515,  56",  598 
L.  S.  1 17,  507 

C.  A.,  member  A.  L.  A.  com- 
e  on  library  training,  62s 
,  bibliography,  57s 

t,  C.  M.  34* 
Mrs  E.  A.  23x 

[.  C,  member  A.  L.  A.  com- 
e  on  library  training,  631,  63s 
Dn,  I.  F.  41" 
Mrs  C.  B.  211 
E.  M.  39* 

M.  L.  187,  5i\  56s,  5*1 
O.  S.  18s 

R.  C,  member  A.  L.  A.  com- 
e  on  library  training,  62* 
*ev.  L.  J.  24* 
M.  B.  66' 
orf,  D.  E.  36° 
s  conferred,  503 
:>n,  M.  F.  67" 

Mrs  S.  C:  15",  S*1,  5^  59* 
lghter,  Mrs  J.  W.  25" 
ig,  Annie,  24* 
j,  M.  C.  41* 

H.  W.  245,  5ia,  563,  59* 
Lilian,  8*,  50s,  58* 


De  Puy,  A.  R.  32' 
Dewey,  Melvil,  5* 
Dexter,  L.  A.  17s 
Dickey,  H.  L.  36* 
Diplomas  granted,  50s 
Dobbin,  M.  C.  367 
Domestic  economy,  bibliography,  54* 
Donnelly,  J.  R.  437 
Doren,  E.  C,  member  A.  L.  A.  com- 
mittee on  library  training,  63? 
Dowler,  L.  C.  64' 
Dowling,  Mrs  K.  J.  (Sharpe),  64* 
Draper,  A.  E.  43' 
Drury,  F.  K.  W.  66* 
Duckworth,  J.  E.  65s 
Dunn,  F.  E.  41* 
Dunton,  C.  A.  671 
Duplicates,  thesis,  59T 
Dutcher,  M.  F.  68* 
Duval,  L.  M.  671 
Dyche,  Mrs  W:  A.  24s 

Earll,  May,  36' 

Eastman,  W:  R.  6a,  191,  51*,  56*,  58* 

Eastwood,  M.  E.  43* 

Economics,  household,  bibliography, 

56' 

Edinburgh,  reading  list,  57" 

Education,  popular,  bibliography, 
554;  of  women,  bibliography,  s6T 

Edwards,  E.  M.  291 

Ellis,  E.  T.  247 

Ellis,   Mary,   198,   51',  57s,  58' 

Elmendorf,  Mrs  Theresa  (West), 
member  A.  L.  A.  committee  on 
library  training,  620 

English,  S.  P.  267 

English  and  American  explorations 
in  Africa,  bibliography,  57s 

English  literature  of  later  18th  cen- 
tury, bibliography,  57s 

Erwin,  Mrs  Julia  (Gazeley),  67s 

Europe,  reading  list,  55* 

Evans,  G:  II .  67s 

Fairbanks,  M.  B.  216 
Fairchild,   Mrs  S.  C.   5* 
Fairy    tales    for    children,     bibliog- 
raphy, 54* 
Farley,  C.  A.  65s 
Fatout,  N.   B.   z<? 
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Fearey,  C.  S.  173 

Fellows,  J.  D.  30T,  56s 

Ferguson,  M.  J.  43* 

Fernald,  H.  C.  87,  508,  59' 

Fiction  for  girls,  bibliography,  57* 

Fiction  in  libraries,  thesis,  6i\  61* 

Fitzgerald,  E.  M.  66s 

Flagg,  C:  A.  30,-3i\  517,  54*.  597 

Foote,  E.  L.  195,  5 17,  5°3,  587 

Forsyth,  W.  G.  217,  517,  57'.  593 

Fossler,  A.  K.  37* 

Foster,  W.  E.,  member  A.  L.  A. 
committee  on  library  training.  621, 
62s,  632 

Fowler.  Mary,  14* 

France,  M.  G.  68l 

Free  libraries,  see  Public  libraries 

Freeman,  M.  W.  67* 

Frisbee,  Rev.  E.  S.  311 

Frobel  and  the  kindergarten,  bibliog- 
raphy, 551 

Fuller,  E.  D.  61 

Fuller.  F.  II.  41s 

Gage,  Mrs  W:  S.  316,  5*\  57*.  59" 
Garland,    C.    H..   member   A.   L.    A. 

committee  on  library  training,  62" 
Garvin.   Ethel,  320,  5i7,   5<>5,  Go4 
Gay,  E.  L.  421 
Gay,  H.  K.  267,  54*.  6r 
Gibbs,  E.  N.  4/ 
Gibson,  Irene,  24s 
Gilmore,  D:  C.  uw 
Girton,  Jennie,  662 
Gleason,  H.  N.  E.  25' 
Glen,  Henry,  42' 
Godfrey,  L.  B.  ff-g1,  50" 
Goetzman.  C.  E.  39* 
Goodrich,  Harriet,  9' 
Goodrich,  M.  E.  64" 
Goulding,  P.  S.  37* 
Gracie,  H.  B.  37s 
Graduates,  who  completed  course  at 

Columbia  university  library,  50' ';  01 
;  New  York  state  library  school,  si1- 

S3' 

Grant,   Ulysses,  poems  on,   bibliog- 
raphy, 56= 
[■Greek  and  Latin  plays,  reference  list, 


\ 


Green,  K.  L.  151 
Green,  L.  P.  42* 

Green,  S.  S.,  member  A.  L.  A.  com- 
mittee on  library  training,  62T,  62', 

63' 

Greene,  E.  E.  H.  441 

Greene,  L.  E.  68s 

Greene,  W.  C.  39* 

Griswold,  II.  S.  g~ 

Groves,  C.  E.  441 

Guggenheimer,   Aimee,  34',  5iT,  55'. 

6oH 
Gymer,  R.  C.  682 

Haines,  J.  B.  37* 
Hale,  E.  V.  29s 
Hall,  D.  B.  394,  5^,  552,  60* 
Hanna,  A.  P.  68* 
Harris,  H.  W.  37* 
Harrison,  J,  L.  22',  51*,  55*.  6oT 
Hartmann,  L.  H.  66s 
Harvey,   Mrs  A.   L.   i8J 
Harvey,  Elizabeth,  152,  51s.  56s,  59: 
Hasse,  A.  R.,  member  A.  L.  A.  com- 
mittee on  library  training.  02',  6j! 
Ilawes,  C.  S.  251,  51s,  58'.  613 
Hawkins,  E.  E.  67' 
Hawkins,  E.  J.  42s 
Hawks,  E.  B.  26* 
Hawlcy,  M.  E.  22s,  518,  56'.  59s 
Hawthorne.  Nathaniel,  bibliography. 

Ilayncs,  F.  E.  331 

Hays.  A.  N.  39s,  57' 

Hazeltine,  A.  I.  44s 

Henley,  Daisy,  683 

Henry,  L.  B.  65s 

Hepburn,  W:  M.  44s 

Herron,   L.   E.  640 

Herron,  W.  A.  29* 

Ilewins,    C.    M.,   member   A.   L.  A 
committee  on  library  training,  62 

Hewitt.   Edna,  65" 

Hill,  F.  P.,  member  A.  L.  A.  com- 
mittee on  library  training,  62" 

History,  15th  century,  reading  list, 
54r';  16th  century,  reading  list,  57'; 
17th  century,  reading  list,  54*1 
study  and  teaching  of,  bibliog- 
raphy, 55*;  and  travel,  graded  list, 
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Hoagland,  Merica,  65* 

Holcomb,  C.  E.  37' 

Hopkins,  A.  H.,  member  A.  L.  A. 

committee  on  library  training,  62" 
Hopkins,  J.  A.  31* 
Hopson,  E.  K.  121,  508 
Horton,  A.  S.  67* 
Horton,  M.  A.  65* 
Hosford,  J.  F.  29s 
Houghton,  C.  M.  42* 
House    decoration    and    furnishing, 

reading  list,  54* 
Household  economics,  bibliography, 

Iloyt,  M.  B.  29* 

Hudson  river,  literature  relating  to, 

bibliography,  57* 
Hulbert,  N.  M.  22* 
Hunt,  C.  W.  3^,  5i",  547,  6ie 
Hunter,  Dexter  jr  42* 
Hutchins,  A.  E.  o3 
Hutchins,  F.  A.,  lecturer  of  library 

school  association,  037 
Hutchins,  F.  W.  65' 
Hyatt,  B.  E.  34*,  51*,  55*,  615 
Hyde,  S.  G.  39* 

lies,  C.  H.  3ia 

Illustrators,  modern  American,*  thesis, 
61' 

Imhoff,  O.  M.  33' 

Index,  to  Library  journal,  581;  to  sub- 
ject bibliographies  in  library  bulle- 
tins, 54*;  to  university  extension 
periodicals,  56* 

Jackson,  A.  B.  oa,  50",  605 
Jacobs,  M.  C.  1/ 

James,  H.  P.,  member  A.  L.  A.  com- 
mittee on  library  training,  627 
Jameson,  Mrs  G:  C.  220 
Japan,  reading  list,  54* 
Jenks,  E.  M.  44* 
Jennings,  J.  T.  31*,  54*,  602 
Jennings,  Mrs  R.  P.  9*,  507,  59* 
Johnson,  K.  P.  66s 
Johnston,  D.  V.  R.  50 
Jones,  A.  A.  5*,  g\  509,  58' 
Jones,  G.  M.  122,  631 
Jones,  M.  L.  ig\  519,  56*,  61 ' 


Jonson,  Ben,  bibliography,  56* 
Josephine   and    the    women    of    her 

time,  bibliography,  5/ 
Josephson,  A.  G.  S.  271 
Juvenile    literature,   some   American 

authors  of,  thesis,  6ifl 

Katz,  L.  W.  44* 

Keating,  G.  K.  29* 

Keep,  Mrs  R.  P.  29* 

Keller,  H.  R.  39* 

Kelso,  T.  L.  62* 

Kent,  H.  W.  15* 

Kindergarten,  bibliography,  551 

King  Arthur   and  the  round   table, 

bibliography,  56" 
Kingsley,  Charles,  bibliography,  56* 
Knapp,  August,  12* 
Knight,  M.  A.  37*,  6i* 
Knowlton,  F.  S.  95 
Kroeger,  A.  B.  if,  52',  57\  594 
Kueffner,  C  W.  31* 

Laer,  A.  J.  F.  van,  34' 

Lamb,  Eliza,  42* 

Landsberg,  E.  M.  39* 

Lane,  L.  P.  34' 

Lane,  W.  C,  member  A.  L.  A.  com- 
mittee on  library  training,  62"' 

Langworthy,  Louise,  315,  521,  57",  59s 

Lapham,  A.  M.  225,  657 

Larned,  J.  N.,  member  A.  L.  A. 
committee  on  library  training,  62*, 
6f 

Larsen,  M.  E.  44* 

Lathrop,  H.  S.  15' 

Latty,  C.  E.  297 

La  very,   Mrs  Richard,    io5 

Lay,  Mrs  E:  H.  144 

Lee,  Rev.  Albert,  12* 

Leonard,  G.  F.  27s.  521.  54*.  59* 

Librarians,  children's,  reading  list 
for,  bibliography,  551;  college, 
thesis,  613;  knowledge  of  lan- 
guages necessary  to,  thesis,  502; 
and  modern  literature,  thesis,  58s; 
and  standard  literature,  thesis.  58"; 
qualifications,  thesis,  59*;  reference, 
thesis.  602;  relations  to  readers, 
thesis,  59*;  seU-cuVtutt,  \\vts\%,  vJ 
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Librarianship  as  a  profession  for 
women,  thesis,  6iB 

Libraries,  assistants,  thesis,  502,  59'; 
bulletins,  thesis,  59*,  6o\  6iT;  how 
to  keep  quiet,  thesis,  59°;  how  to 
make  the  most  of  small,  thesis, 
58*;  how  to  reorganize,  thesis,  59"; 
how  to  start,  thesis,  58?;  and  popu- 
lar education,  bibliography,  55*; 
private,  thesis,  6o";  rules,  thesis, 
594;  in  a  rural  community,  thesis, 
613;  and  schools,  thesis,  58";  special, 
thesis,  618;  state,  thesis,  6r;  statis- 
tics, thesis,  597;  traveling,  thesis, 
6i*.     See  also  Public  libraries 

Library  advertising,  thesis,  58° 

Library  architecture,  thesis,  591 

Library  as  an  educator,  thesis,  58? 

Library  associations,  thesis,  58* 

Library  instruction  in  colleges,  the- 
sis, 58* 

Library  renaissance,  thesis,  607 

Library  terms,  manual  of,  59s 

Library  journal,  index,  581 

Lincoln,  Abraham,  poems  on,  bibli- 
ography, 56s 

Lindsay,  M.  B.  220 

Literature,  English,  bibliography, 
57s;  some  recent  translations  of. 
thesis,  621 

Little,  G.  T.,  member  A.  L.  A.  com- 
mittee on  library  training.  62* 

Loomis,  Mrs  M.  L.  (Wcllman),  154, 
562,  6oe 

Lord,  I.  E.  315,  52a,  55*.  5«2 

Lounsbury,  Henrietta,  221,  663 

Lovcland,  E.  S.  27*,  60s 

Ludington,  H.  E.  2$~ 

Lupton,  Mrs  Albert,  125,  507 

Lyman.   Mrs  A.   S.   180 

Lyman,  M.  A.  39* 

KcCall,  Catharine,  34s 
MacCarthy,  S.  A.  44* 
McCrcary.  Nellie,  25s 
McCurdy.  R.  M.  44s 
MacDonald,  A.  A.  651 
McGahan,  J.  F.  66s  * 
McGuffcy,  M  D.  27* 
McKnight,  Herbert,  37" 


Macky,  B.  R.  nf-2o\  52s,  581,  6r 

McLachlan,  N.  C.  68s 

McNair,  M.  W.  31' 

McNeill,  A.  D.  651 

Maine,  local  history,  reference  list, 
552;  public  library  growth  in,  thesis, 
608 

Maltbie,  A.  L.  39* 

Mann,  O.  L.  42* 

Marple,  Alice,  68* 

Marsee,  I.  R.  125,  507 

Marshall,  A.  M.  22* 

Martin,  M.  P.  66* 

Marvin,  G:  R.  44s 

Marx,  Bertha,  371 

Maryland,  colonial  and  revolutionary 
history,  bibliography,  57" 

Mathews,  Mrs  J.  F.  (Holmes),  35' 

Mathews,  M.  E.  39' 

Mattocks,  J.  P.  29T 

Medlicott,  Mary,   12*,  5oT 

Memorial  Hall  library,  thesis,  6i* 

Mercer,  Martha,  66* 

Merchant,  Rena,  66* 

Mctcalf,  Anna,  13° 

Meyer,  A.  E.  664 

Middle  Atlantic  states,  list  of  towns 
and  counties,  with  Cutter  number, 
thesis,  604 

Middlcton,  J.  Y.  177,  522.  56*,  611 

Miersch,  E.  E.  351,  52*,  54s,  60" 

Miller,  A.  B.  65s 

Miller,  Eulora,  <f,  507,  59* 

Mississippi,  travels  west  of,  bibliog- 
raphy. 57e 

Missouri  in  the  civil  war,  bibliog- 
raphy, 57° 

Monchow,  C.  M.  67* 

Monopolies  and  trusts  in  America, 
bibliography,  55= 

Montgomery,  T.  L.,  member  A.  L.  A. 
committee  on  library  training,  62 

Morse,   A.   L.  317,  52',  54s,  6i' 

Motlev,  John  Lothrop,  bibliography. 
563  " 

Moulton,  J:  G.  25s 

Mudge,  I.  G.  37\  &,  S&,  617 

Million,  Lydia.  42s 

Municipal  government,  bibliography 
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Murray,  J.  F.  65* 
Music  in  libraries,  thesis,  6o\  6oT 
Musicians,    biography    of,    bibliog- 
raphy, 54T 

Nachtmann,  Mrs  M.  T.  27*,  52*,  54", 

58s 

Nature  study  in  primary  schools, 
bibliography,  54* 

Necrology,  64' 

Nelson,  M.  F.  g1 

Nelson,  Peter,  66* 

Netherlands,  reading  list,  54* 

New  England,  colonial,  reading  list, 
54s;  list  of  towns  and  counties,  with 
Cutter  number,  thesis,  604 

New  York  city  politics,  bibliography, 
56' 

New  York  colonial  history,  bibliog- 
raphy, 54' 

New  York  public  library,  thesis,  612 

New  York  state  library  school  asso- 
ciation, 63* 

Newell,  M.  F.  65s 

Newman,  Alice,  2j\  521,  54*,  5&a 

Nichols,  S.  B.  6s3 

Noren,  S.  C.  3? 

Norfolk  (Ct.)  library,  thesis,  611 

North  America,  travel,  reading  list, 

54' 

Norton,  Elisabeth,  33* 
Nutting,  G.  B.  39* 
Nutting,  G:  E:  65* 

Officer,  H.  F.  33' 

Olcott,  F.  J.  29".  52s,  54*,  59* 

Old   testament,    higher   criticism   of, 

bibliography,  56* 
Onuf,  Marie,  65s 
Out-of-door  books,  reading  list,  54* 

Paddock,  C.  D.  37*-3& 
Paine,  F.  A.  38',  52s,  57*.  61" 
Paintings,  ten  popular,  reading  list, 

56* 
Palmer,  H.  R.  vz\  50' 
Palmer,  J.  M.  65* 
Parker.  B.  W.  68* 
Passcards  granted,  503 
Patten,  F.  C.  g\  50" 


Patterson,  Marian,  44s 

Payne,  May,  229-23x 

Peck,  G:  M.  42* 

Peirce,  M.  E.  201 

Perry,  E.  R.  44e 

Peyma,  C.  J.  van,  67* 

Phellis,  N.  A.  36? 

Phelps,  A.  R.  401,  6if 

Philanthropy,  bibliography,  55s;  read- 
ing list,  56' 

Photographs  in  libraries,  thesis,  605, 
6V 

Photography,  bibliography,  56* 

Picture,  in  library  work,  thesis,  60"; 
bulletins,  thesis,  617 

Piehl,  E.  W.  67* 

Pierce,  Mrs  J:  A.  8",  50",  59s 

Pierson,  H.  W.  31* 

Pingree,  Mrs  F.  J.  144 

Plummer,  M.  W.  101,  50*,  6oT,  62" 

Plympton,  C:  W:  178,  52s,  54\  S8a 

Politics  and  party  government  in 
New  York  city,  bibliography,  56' 

Pond,  N.  M.  29',  524,  56s,  58* 

Poole,  M.  B.  65s 

Pope,  S.  E.  42" 

Positions  filled,  53' 

Prentiss,  M.  L.  40* 

Prescott,  H.  B.  12',  50* 

Printed  catalogues,  thesis,  59* 

Pritchett,  S.  B.  42* 

Private  libraries,  thesis,  60* 

Public  libraries,  thesis,  6o";  age  limit, 
thesis,  59*;  how  to  make  them  use- 
ful, thesis,  58s;  and  their  relation 
to  university  extension,  thesis,  58s; 
standard  literature  in,  thesis,  6iT 

Public  library  movement  in  England, 
thesis,  607;  in  United  States,  thesis, 
60' 

Publishers,  American,  thesis,  6i* 

Putnam,  Herbert,  lecturer  of  library 
school  association,  63* 

Quidor,  E.  J.  67* 

Randall,   Susan,   member  A.   L.   A. 
committee  on  library  training,  63* 
Rathbone,  J.  A.  23',  52*,  S6\  59* 
Ray,  F.  K.  38P 
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Reading  lists,  54'-58l 

Reed,  M.  F.  33" 

Reference  librarian,  thesis,  60* 

Reference  work,  thesis,  6o* 

Religious  denominations  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  bibliography,  5s8 

Renaissance  art,  reading  list,  54* 

Residence  of  students,  4^-48 

Reynolds,   R.   E.  23* 

Rice,  H.  W.  23',  5*\  57*,  59* 

Richardson,  E.  C,  lecturer  of  library 
school  association,  63";  member 
A.  L.  A.  committee  on  library 
training,  62* 

Richardson,  M.  A.  1-3* 

Rigby,  G.  K.  40* 

Robbins,  M.  E.  20*,  52*,  56",  6o' 

Robinson,  Mary,  15*   • 

Rockwell,  A.  B.  38* 

Rockwell,  A.  G.  20* 

Rockwood,  W:  H.  157 

Rodgers,  A.  H.  42* 

Rodgers,  N.  J.  42s 

Rogers,  F.  S.  33* 

Rogers,  K.  C.  23* 

Rombauer,  B.  E.  35%  S*\  57*.  60* 

Rose,  E.  W.  I3a 

Rouse,  Mrs  E:  C.  15" 

Russia,  reading  list,  54° 

Russian  realists,  bibliography,  57* 

St  Louis  libraries,  thesis,  609 

Sanderson,  E.  M.  403,  6b* 

Sawyer,  L.  M.  33* 

Saxton,  I.  L.  38s,  52*,  5/,  58" 

Selden,  E.  C.  68* 

Selection  of  books,  thesis,  50/,  601 

Seligsberg,  E.  R.  44° 

Sewall,  W.  F.  25' 

Seymour,  M.  L.  301 

Seymour,  May,  6\  io4,  50',  604 

Sharp,  K.  L.  206,  52*.  57T,  58* 

Shaw,  R.  K.  35s.  525,  54*,  61' 

Sheldon,  II.  G.  23',  525,  5^,  608 

Shelflists.  thesis,  603 

Sheridan,  Philip,  poems  on,  bibliog- 
raphy, 56* 

Sherman,  D.  K.  15* 

Sherman,  W:  T.,  poems  on,  bibliog- 
raphy, 56s 


Sherrill,  C.  A.  33\  Sf 

Silliman,  C.  E.  40" 

Silliman,  H.  C.  27*,  5*.  S&,  « 

Single  tax,  bibliography,  56*    . 

Skinner,  E.  M.  66* 

Skinner,  M.  A.  33* 

Smiley,  A.  L.  67* 

Smith,  B.  S.  jiff  52*,  57*.  &f 

Smith,  F.  E.  38* 

Smith,  Laura,  35' 

Smith,  M.  A.  42" 

Smith,  M.  F.  23* 

Smith,  M.  M.  40* 

Special  libraries,  thesis,  61* 

Sperry,  Helen,  25*,  52*,  54*,  6rf 

Springer,  M.  Z.  40* 

Sprogle,  Mrs  H.  O.  12*,  50* 

Squires,  N.  M.  38* 

Stanley,  H.  H.  27',  S*,  54*.  &? 

Stanton,  I.  G.  13* 

State  library  in  relation  to  its  public 

thesis,  6i* 
Staude,  C.  E.  65*  • 
Stearns,   L.   E.,   member  A.  JU 

committee  on  library  training,  6a* 
Stetson,   W.  K.,   member  A.   L. 

committee  on  library  training,'  6T 
Stevenson,    Robert    Louis,    btbli 

raphy,  56" 
Stewart,  Irene,  38* 
Stimson,  Florence,  42* 
Stock  well,  G:  W.  C.  27',  56* 
Stonehouse,  M.  E.  68* 
Stott,  J.  E.  io* 
Students,  residence,  47^-48;  prelimi 

ary  education,  491;  credentials, 

Sec  also  Graduates  / 

Study  clubs,  thesis,  6i§ 
Summer  course,  64*-68?  ** 

Summer  schools,  bibliography,  5^ 
Sumner,  Charles,  bibliography,  56* 
Sunday-school  library,  thesis,  6l*' 
Sutermeister,  L.  M.  15*,  52*,  56*,  $if 
Sutliff,  J.  S.  281  :l 

SutlifT,  M.  L.  6\  23;  52T,  56*.  61?   \ 
Swan,  E.  D.  65" 
Swayze,  M.  C.  13*,  S*\  Sfi  &      '* 

Taber,  Josephine,  431 
Talbot,  Mrs  W.  H.  2? 
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3tt,  E.  S.  io6 

:>r,  Bayard,  bibliography,  56' 

or,  E.  K.  20' 

pie,  Mabel,  i5"-i6\  52',  57*,  591 

rilliger,  M.  S.  321 

es,  58a-622 

nas,  A.  B.  67s 

npson,  H.  M.  405 

npson,  M.  S.  321 

nburg,  Jennie,  65s 

ne,  E.  G.  32*.  S*\  54*,  6i* 

ey,  C.  A.  66s 

ips  and  vagrants,  bibliography, 

k,  Mrs  R.  J.  I61 
el,  European,  reading  list,  55"; 
North  America,  reading  list,  54*; 
st  of  Mississippi,  bibliography. 
;  and  history,  graded  list,  57*; 
ne  recent  translations  of,  thesis, 

eling  libraries,  thesis,  61s 

er,  O.  F:  R.  6f 

ts  in  America,  bibliography,  55" 

wiell,    E:   D:  44' 

erhill,  Adelaide,  162 

erhill,  C.  M.  13.4,  50' 

ersity    extension,    bibliography, 

';  index  to  periodicals,  56' 

Allen,  Edith,  38* 
lersluis,  D.  O.  251 
Hoe ven berg,  A.  R.  23' 
O'Linda,  M.  G.  66* 
ce,  reading  list,  54* 
in,  E.  H.  40* 
?ht,  S.  W.  404,  56* 

e,  E.  S.  43l 

nerian    music    drama,    bibliog- 

>hy,  571 

:,  M.  F.  301 

io,  C.  F.  181 

ccr,  H.  A.  208 

rti,  A.  B.  68° 

d,  A.  H.  13s,  so9 

?rman,  L.  D.  32*,  $j\  56",  5H3 


Waters,  C.  E.  44' 

Watkins,  E.  M.  209 

Watson,  W:  R:  281 

Weeks,  M.  F.  16* 

Wesley,  John,  bibliography,  56s 

Wetzell,  B.  S.  211 

Whalen,  F.  E.  181 

Wheeler,  J.  F.  68* 

Wheeler,  M.  T.  63,  182,  52',  57°,  6V 

White,  Mrs  C.   E.  201 

Whitmore,  F.  H.  407,  621 

Whittemore,  B:  A.  43s 

Whittier,  F.  B.  43' 

Whittlesey,  J.  M.  44" 

Wiggin,  P.  G.  433 

Wilcox,  Mrs  A.  II :  381.  $A  57B.  S& 

Wilde,  Alice,  67* 

Wilkerson,  E.  B.  67* 

Wilkes,  E.  M.  67s 

Willard,  E.  M.  30s 

Willard,  J.  E.  32* 

Willcox,  F.  G.  40T 

Williams,  E:  C.  40" 

Williams,  Hugh,  33f-34\  52*.  54T,  5^ 

WilHams,  M.  F.  35*,  52',  551,  591 

Wilson,  E.  S.  34a,  S& 

Wilson,  J.  M.  23* 

Wilson,  M.  C.  28s,  52",  54',  615 

Windeyer,  Margaret,  35s,  52',  54*,  6i9 

Windsor,  P.  L.  35* 

Winser,  Beatrice,  16* 

Winsor,  Justin,  bibliography,  55s 

Wire,  G:  E.  13',  50',  62s 

Women,  education  of,  bibliography, 

567 
Wood,  E.  S.  65' 
Wood,  G.  P.  3«T 
Wood.  H.  A.  35s 
Wood,  M.  C.  67* 
Woodin,  G.  L.  41' 

Woodworth,  Florence,  57,  io",  509,  52* 
Wyer,  J.  I.  jr,  34s,  S31,  55s,  59s,  63s 
Wyer,  M.  G.  44* 

Young  people,   biography   for,   bib- 
liography, 553 
Ynst,  W:  F:  41',  53\  54»,  607,  66* 
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Fiction  


University  of  the  State  of  New  York 

REGENTS 
Wi:h  years  of  election 

1874  Anson  Jupd  Ur>oN   L.H.D.  D.D.  LL.D. 

Chancellor^  Glens  Falls 

1892  William  Croswell  Doane    D.D.  LL.D. 

Vice  Chancellor,  Albany 
1873  Martin  I.  Townsend     M.A.  LL.D.  -        -         Troy 

1877  Chauncey  M.  Depew    LL.D.  -  New  York 

1877  Charles  K.  Fran     LL.B.  M.A.  L.H.D  -        -         Rochester 

1878  Whitelaw  Reid     M.A.  LL.D.      -  New  York 
1881  William  H.Watson   M.A.  LL.D.  M.D.  -        -         Utica 
1881  Henry  E.  Turner  LL.D.    -----  Lowville 
1883  St  Clair  MuKelway     M.A.  L.H.D.  LL.D.  D.C.L.    Brooklyn 
1885  Daniel  Beach    Ph.D.  LL.D.                               -        Watkins 
1888  Carroll  E.  Smith     LL.D.    -----  Syracuse 
1890  Pliny  T.  Sexton    LL.D.-                                     -        Palmyra 
1S90  T.  Guilford  Smith    M.A.     C.E.    LL.D.         -        -Buffalo 

1893  Lewis  A.  Stimson    B.A.    LL.D.    M.D.     -        -         New  York 
1895  Aliekt  Vander  Veer     Ph.D.  M.D.       -  Albany 
1895  CHAki.ES  R.  Skinner     M.A.  LL.D. 

Superintendent  of  Public  Infraction,  ex  officio 
1897  Chester  S.  Lord    M.A.  LL.D.       -  Brooklyn 

1897  Timothy   L.   Wuodruit     M.A.  Lieutenant  Governor,  ex  officio 

1899  John  T.  MeD<»N*«>r<.ii    LL.B.  LL.D.  Secretary  of  State,  ex  officio 

1900  Thomas  A.  Hkndrick     M.A.  LL.D.       -  Rochester 

1901  Benjamin  B.  Odell  ;i<  LL.D.  Governor,  ex  officio 

1901  Roi:i:rt  C.  Pruyn     M.A.      -----  Albany 

1902  Wiii.i\M  X«miin'  ii\M   M.A.   Ph.D.   -  Syracuse 


secretary 

K. cited  by  Regents 

1900  James  Russell  Parsons  jr  M.A. 

Dl  HECTORS  OF    DEPARTMENTS 

1 888  M  i:  l vi  l  D  e w  1 : y  M .  A.  SU ite  Library  and  Home  Education 
1890  James  Russell  Parsox<  ji<  M.A. 

Administrative,  CoL'cge  and  High  School  Deft* 
1890  Frederick  J.  H.  Mikrm.:.  Ph.D.  State  Museum 
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A  SELECTION  FROM  THE 

BEST    BOOKS   OF    I9OI 

WITH  NOTES 


PREFATORY  NOTE 

This  is  an  annotated  list  of  250  books  published  in  the  United  States 

1901,  selected  by  the  book  board  of  the  New  York  State  Library  and 
recommended  to  the  public  libraries  of  the  state.  To  aid  in  choosing 
small  collections  of  new  books  three  classes  are  marked :  books  marked 
0,  of  which  there  are  20,  are  suggested  to  libraries  which  must  confine 
their  additions  within  narrow  limits ;  30  others  marked  b  are  also  pro- 
posed to  libraries  prepared  to  buy  50  books ;  and  50  more  marked  c  may 
be  added  to  a  and  b  to  make  up  100  books. 

The  remaining  150,  including  reference  books  and  a  few  more  costly 
publications,  are  worthy  of  careful  consideration  by  libraries  prepared  to 
buy  more  than  100  books  and  by  those  wishing  to  enlarge  their  resources 
in  special  subjects.  Many  of  the  unmarked  works  are  of  the  highest 
merit.  Decimal  Classification  numbers  as  used  in  the  New  York  State 
Library  are  prefixed  as  a  guide  to  libraries  using  this  system. 

While  this  list  has  been  prepared  with  special  reference  to  the  smaller 
public  libraries,  and  some  of  these  books  are  not  recommended  for  school 
use,  it  will  also  be  of  much  service  to  the  schools.  Almost  all  the  list  is 
available.  Any  book  under  the  heading  "  Juvenile"  may  be  bought  for 
academic  libraries.  But  there  are  some  books  of  fiction  found  here, 
which  serve  a  legitimate  purpose  in  the  public  library  by  providing 
wholesome  entertainment  for  a  very  different  class  of  readers,  yet  have 
not  enough  positive  value,  either  as  literature  or  as  a  spur  to  historical 
Study,  to  justify  their  purchase  by  the  school. 

Copies  of  this  list  may  be  obtained  for  10  cents  from  the  New  York 

State  Library,  Albany  N.  Y. 

Melvil  Dewey 

Albany  y  June  1,  1902  Director 
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050  Fletcher,  W:  I:  &  Poole,  Mary.    Poole's  Index  to  Periodi- 

cal Literature.        Abridged  ed.  Houghton  $12 

Subject  index  covering  37  leading  magazines  and  reviews,  from  1815-99. 
Includes  most  periodicals  accessible  in  smaller  libraries. 

051  Goss,  Harriet  &  Baker,  G.  A.   comp.      Index  to  St 

Nicholas.  Cumulative  Index  Co.  net  $4 

Covers  first  27  volumes,  indexing  fully  by  author  and  subject  in  single 
alphabet.    Many  cross  references. 

803  Champlin,  J:  D.  comp.  Young  Folks'  Cyclopaedia  of  Litera- 

ture and  Art.  Holt  $2.50 

Brief  accounts  of  leading  works  in  literature,  architecture,  sculpture,  paint* 
ing,  music.  Includes  characters  in  fiction,  pen  names,  nicknames,  etc. 
Considerable  text  illustration.  Supplements  his  young  folks  cyclopedias  of 
persons  and  places,  common  things,  etc. 

PHILOSOPHY  AND  ETHIC8 

141  Howison,  G.  H.    Limits  of  Evolution  and  other  Essays. 

Macmitlan  net  $1.60 

Essays  marked  by  good  sense  and  scholarship,  in  which  a  doctrine  of 
personal  idealism  is  persuasively  set  forth.    Literature 

174  Strong,  Josiah.    The  Times  and  Young  Men. 

Baker  &  T.  net  75c 

Attempts  to  point  out  the  unchangeable  laws  of  life  underlying  the  revolu- 
.    tion  in  social,  commercial,  industrial  and  religious  ideas. 

177         ^Hersey,  H.  E.    To  Girls:  A  Budget  of  Letters.    Small  $1 

On  choice  of  studies,  reading,  speech,  character,  manners,  health,  amuse- 
ments, friendships,  civic  opportunities,  Sunday  observance,  etc.  Above 
average  in  good  sense  and  tact. 

RELIGION 

See  also  Juvenile,  p.  191 

204  Everett,  C:  C.    Essays  Theological  and  Literary. 

Houghton  net  $1.75 

Radical  in  thought  but  deeply  religious  in  spirit,  philosophical  in  bent, 
clear  in  style. 

21S        a  Fiske,  John.    The  Life  Everlasting.  Houghton  net  $1 

Argument  on  line  of  evolution,  inferring  from  man's  past  development  the 
probability  of  his  continued  life. 

220.88    £Moulton,  R:  G.    Short  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the 
Bible.  Heath  $1 

Addressed  to  the  general  reader,  whether  more  or  less  cultured.  Not  an 
abridgment  of  his  Literary  Study  of  the  Bible, 
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Abbott,  Lyman.   Life  and  Literature  of  the  Ancient  Hebrews. 

Houghton  $2 

Aims  to  show  that  results  of  modern  criticism  do  not  imperil  spiritual  faith, 
bat,  on  the  contrary,  enhance  value  of  Bible  as  an  instrument  for  its 
cultivation. 

King,  H:  C    Reconstruction  in  Theology.     Macmillan  $1.50 

Positive,  constructive,  conservative  in  a  liberal  and  progressive  sense, 
stimulating  and  strengthening.     Literary  Wprid 

>  Dawson,  W.  J.     Life  of  Christ.  Jacobs  net  $1.50 

Attempts  a  truthful  picture  of  human  life  of  Jesus,  drawn  in  light  of  late 
investigations  and  avoiding  theologic  problems.     Reverent  and  well  written. 

2       c  Gordon,  G:  A.     New  Epoch  for  Faith.         Houghton  $1.50 

Interprets  spiritual  meanings  of  19th  century,  and  maintains  that  religion 
has  been  lifted  above  old  dogmas  to  a  stronger  and  purer  faith. 

•3      fMcConnell,  S:  D.     Evolution  of  Immortality. 

Macmillan  $1.25 
Interesting  discussion  of  historic  beliefs  in  light  of  modern  biology  and 
psychology.     Supports  idea  of  conditional  immortality. 

I  Harnack,  Adolph.    What  is  Christianity  ?  Putnam  net  $1.75 

Will  appeal  strongly  to  those  who,  unable  to  accept  their  early  creeds,  seek 
a  fresh  interpretation  of  the  vital  and  significant  in  Christianity. 

►  c  Barnes,   L.   C     Two  Thousand    Years  of  Missions  before 

Carey.  Christian  Culture  Co.  net  $1.50 

History  of  Roman  catholic  and  protestant  missionary  effort  in  all  quarters 
of  the  world  prior  to  1792.     Map,  illustrations,  name  index  and  bibliography. 

SOCIOLOGY 

b  Abbott,  Lyman.     Rights  of  Man.  Houghton  net  $1.50 

Discusses  fundamental  principles  of  political,  social  and  religious  rights, 
and  application  to  specific  American  problems. 

Harrison,  Benjamin.    Views  of  an  ex- President. 

Bowen-Merrill  net  $3 

Papers  and  addresses  on  political,  economic,  historical  and  educational 
questions,  written  since  1893. 

Marked  by  earnest  devotion  to  public  good,  sound  wisdom  on  public 
questions  and  felicity  of  presentation.     Dial 

.4      b  Hadley,  A.  T.     The  Education  of  the  American   Citizen. 

Scribner  net  $1.50 
Addresses  on  our  standards  of  political  morality,     government  by  public 
opinion,     formation  and  control  of  trusts,     higher  education  and  political 
welfare,    examinations,  etc. 

Bigelow,  Poultney.    The  Children  of  the  Nations. 

McClure  net  $2 

Study  of  colonization  and  its  problems,  past  and  present,  as  illustrated  by 
actual  conditions  throughout  the  world. 
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327.73      Hart,  A.  B.     Foundations  of  American  Foreign  Policy. 

Macmillan  net  $1.50 

Historical  papers  on  oar  foreign  military  expeditions,  boundary  con- 
troversies, territorial  problems,  Monroe  Doctrine,  etc.  Maintains  that  the 
policy  of  isolation  urged  by  anti-expansionists  is  inconsistent  with  America's 
past.     Valuable  annotated  bibliography. 

331.8      c  Gilman,  Bradley.    Back  to  the  Soil.  Page  $1.25 

Describes  in  story  form  scheme  for  transplanting  families  from  slums  to 
farm  colony  arranged  in  radiating  sections,  thus  securing  advantages  of  city 
life  without  its  evils. 

331.8      b  Wyckoff,  W.  A:     Day  with  a  Tramp,  and  Other  Days. 

Scribner  net  $1 

With  Iowa  Farmers,  A  Burro-puncher,  and  other  sketches  based  on 
author's  experiences  while  making  sociologic  investigations  as  a  day  laborer. 

331.85   a  Calkins,  Raymond.     Substitutes  for  the  Saloon. 

Houghton  net  $1.30 

Outcome  of  investigations  made  in  17  American  cities  for  Committee  of  50. 
Recognizes  saloon's  value  as  social  center  and  discusses  peoples'  clubs, 
mission,  settlement  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work,  lunch  rooms,  coffee  houses, 
indoor  and  outdoor  amusements,  etc. 

The  striking  point  about  this  book  is  its  sheer  good  sense.     Nation 

336»75       Schwab,  J:  C.     The  Confederate  States  of  America,  1861- 
1865.     (Yale  Bicentennial  Pub.)  Scribner  net  $2.50 

Financial  and  industrial  history. 

The  most  scholarly  and  comprehensive  effort  yet  made  to  portray  other 
than  military  and  naval  affairs  of  the  seceding  states.  American  Historical 
Review 

338.8        Clark,  J:  B.     Control  of  Trusts.  Macmillan  net  60c 

Advocates  a  definite  policy  favoring  centralization  but  so  restricting 
monopoly  as  to  allow  competition. 

342.73      James,  J.  A.  &  Sanford,  A.  H.      Government  in  State  and 
Nation.  Scribner  net  $1 

Textbook  for  secondary  schools,  treating  of  growth,  forms  and  workings 
of  local  and  national  government.  Chapters  supplemented  by  questions  and 
references. 

353.9747  Hoxie,  C.DeF.    Civics  for  New  York  State.    Amer.  BkCo.$i 

Textbook  describing  local  and  general  administration,  election  methods, 
relations  with  United  States  government,  etc.     Maps  and  diagrams. 

355  Archibald,  J.  F.  J.     Blue  Shirt  and  Khaki.         Silver  $1.50 

Compares  British  and  American  officers,  soldiers,  strategy,  equipments, 
commissariat,  transportation,  etc.  as  observed  during  Cuban  and  South 
African  campaigns. 

361  Devine,  E:  T:     The  Practice  of  Charity.     (Handbooks  for 

Practical  Workers)  Lentilhon  net  '65c 

Elementary  textbook  for  charity  workers,  professional  and  volunteer. 
Indispensable    for  the  library  of  the  practical    worker   among   the  poor. 

C,  R.  Henderson 
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364         *Willard,  J.  F.     "Josiah   Fiynt"  pseud.      The  World  of 

Graft.  McClure  $1.25 

Study  of  police  corruption  and  official  patronage  of  crime. 
.-      .  EDUCATION 

370.4      a  Briggs,  L.  R.     School,  College  and  Character. 

Houghton  net  $1 

''  Fathers,  Mothers  and  Freshman  ;  Some  Old-fashioned  Doubts  about  New- 

fashioned  Education;   College  Honor;   Some  Aspects  of  Grammar-school 
Training ;  The  Transition  from  School  to  College.      Author  dean  of  Harvard. 

371.7      f  Shaw,   E:  R.      School  Hygiene.      (Teachers'  Professional 
Lib.)  Macmillan  net  $1 

On  building,  grounds,  heating,  ventilation,  baths,  furniture,  postures  and 
exercises,  eyesight,  hearing,  handwriting,  contagious  diseases,  etc. 

A  valuable  contribution  to  the  subject,  the  outcome  of  intelligent  study  and 
large  experience.     Educational  Review 

371.92       Jackson,  A.  W.     Deafness  and  Cheerfulness.   Little  net  $1 

An  appeal  for  the  deaf  and  also  to  them,  chiefly  concerning  business  and 
social  relations.    Written  from  experience. 

FOLKLORE 

See  alto  Juvenile,  p.  191 

.398.2      c  Grinnell,  G:  B.    The  Punishment  of  the  Stingy,  and  Other 
Indian  Stories.     (Portrait  Coll.  of  Short  Stories) 

Harper  net  $1.15 
Indian  myths  transcribed  as  related  by  Pawnee,   Blackfoot  and  other 
Indians.     Interesting  as  fairy  tales  to  children. 

LANGUAGE 

422         c  Greenough,  J.  B.  &  Kittredge,  G:  L.     Words  and  their 
Ways  in  English  Speech.  Macmillan  net  $1.10 

Popular  discussion  of   derivations,   foreign    influences,    metamorphosed 

words,  slang,  fashions  in  language,  etc.     By  Harvard  professors  of  English 

and  Latin. 

NATURAL   SCIENCE 

See  also  Juvenile,  p.  iqi 

523.4        Serviss,  G.  P.     Other  Worlds.  Appleton  net  $1.20 

Discusses  nature,  possibilities  and  habitability  of  the  planets  in  light  of 
recent  discoveries.     Popular. 

^66         c  Lucas,  F:  A.     Animals  of  the  Past.     (Science  for  Everybody) 

McClure  net  $2 

Popular  paleontology  in  independent  talks  on  extinct  birds,  reptiles  and 
mammals.    Accurate,  interesting,  well  illustrated. 

575  Headley,  F.  W.     Problems  of  Evolution.  Crowell  $3 

Discusses  arguments  relating  to  organic  evolution  as  presented  by  Darwin 
and  Weismann,  and  in  later  chapters  makes  application  to  problems  of 
human  progress. 
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580  Wright,  M.  O.     Flowers  and  Ferns  in  iheir  Haunts. 

Macmillan  net  $!.;» 

Personal  observitions  set  in  slightest  story,  and  made  most  attractive  by 
full  page  photographic  illustrations  and  inset  drawings. 

581  Atkinson,  G:  F.     First  Studies  of  Plant  Lire.  Ginn  ;oc 

For  nse  with  children.     Explains  processes  of  growth,  behavior,  strngjld 
for  existence.     Full  expert  illustration. 
581.97        Huntington,  A.  O,      Studies  of  Trees  in  v Winter. 

Knight  $;.i5 

Popular  handbook  Tor  identification  and  study.  Describes  about  10* 
species,  with  79  excellent  illustrations  of  spreading  tree,  bark  and  buds,  a  I™ 
in  color.      Introduction  by  Charles  Sirgent. 

587.3         Clute,  W.  N.     Our  Ferns  in  their  Haunts.     Stokes  net  $a.i; 
Popular  handbook.      Gives   common   and   scientific   names,   careful  and 
rather  full  descriptions  of  appearance  and  habit,   with   many   illustration*. 
Excellent  key.  check  list,  glossary  and  indexes. 

588.3  Grout,  A.  J.      Mosses  with  a  Hand  Lens.  Grout  $1.10 

Only    popular  handbook  of  mosses.      Describes    100   more  common   ad 
easily  recognized  varieties  of  northeastern  United  States.     Clear  text  dn»- 
ings  and  illustrated  glossary. 
589.33       Marshall,  N.  L.     The  Mushroom  Book.       Doubleday  net  $J      I 

Good  popular  guide,  well  illustrated  by  drawings  and  photographs,  24  in 
color.       Does   not    supersede    Atkinson's    more    comprehensive    Shaft*  if 

590        a  Thompson,  Ernest  Seton-.     Lives  of  the  Hunted. 

Scribnernet  $1.75, 
Krag,   the   Kootenay  ram,    Johnny  Bear,   Tito  the  coyote,    Randy    tie 
sparrow,  Chink  the  pup,  the  Kangaroo  rat,  the  mother  teal  and  the  chickadee, 
Illustrated  with  over  300  drawings. 

590.4  Long,  W:  J.     Secrets  of   the    Woods.      (Wood  Folk  Ser. 

no.  3)  Ginn6oc 

Acute  and  attractively  related  observations  on  Tookhees  the  'fraid  one 
(wood  mouse),  Keeonekh  the  fisherman  (otter),  Meeko  the  mischief-maker 
(squirrel)  and  other  wood  creatures.  Most  of  these  sketches  and  those  in 
W.,ys  of  Wood  Folk,  50c,  and  Wilderness  Ways,  45c,  with  some  new 
material,  are  also  issued  more  fully  illustrated  and  handsomely  boond  in  two 
volumes  entitled  Beastso/lhe  Field  and  Fowls  of  the  Air,  %%  each.  The 
excellent  cheap  edition  will  meet  most  library  needs. 

591.93    £  Arnold,  A.  F.  The  Sea-beach  at  Ebb-tide.   Century  net  $3.40 

Popular  handbook  for  identification  of  seaweeds  and  lower  animal  Hfe, 
with  advice  on  collecting.      Full  and  excellent  illustrations. 

595.7         Howard,  L.  O.     Insect  Book.  Doubleday  net  $3 

Popular  account  by  entomologist  of  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, of  bees,  wasps,  ants,  grasshoppers,  flies  and  other  North  American 
insects,  exclusive  of  butterflies,  moths  and  beetles,  with  life  histories,  table* 
and  bibliographies.     Illustrated  in  black  and  white  and  colon. 
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595*77    a Mosquitoes.  McClure  net  $1.50 

Gives  life  history,  explains  activity  in  spreading  malaria  and  yellow  fever 
and  gives  practical  directions  for  local  extermination.     Popular. 

595.78       Dickerson,  M.  C.     Moths  and  Butterflies.  Ginn  $2.50 

Life  stories  and  structures  of  about  30  species;  chapters  on  relationship 
and  classification,  hints  on  collection,  etc.  Untechnical,  adapted  to  cultivate 
interest  and  insight.     200  photographs  by  author. 

595-79    a  Maeterlinck,  Maurice.     Life  of  the  Bee.     Dodd  net  $1.40 

Invaluable  if  accepted  only  as  a  piece  of  vividly  interesting  natural  history, 
it  is  also  exquisite  in  literary  style  and  pregnant  with  suggestion.      Spectator 

598.2      £Eckstorm,  Mrs  F.  H.    The  Bird  Book.  Heath  60c 

Differs  from  most  bird  books  in  attempting  to  teach  intelligent  observation 
of  habits,  structure,  etc.  rather  than  identification  of  species.  Clear,  read- 
able, adapted  to  school  year.     Contains  excellent  short  annotated  book  list. 

598.2        Herrick,  F.  H.    Home  Life  of  Wild  Birds.    Putnam  net  $2.50 

The  new  method  of  study  and  photography  here  described  will  greatly 
interest  amateur  observers,  though  limited  in  practice  to  experts.  130 
illustrations. 

598.2         Torrey,  Bradford.     Everyday  Birds.  Houghton  $1 

Short  talks  on  the  kinglet,  chickadee,  tanager,  song  sparrow,  humming 
bird,  night  hawk,  chimney  swift,  etc.     12  colored  plates  after  Audubon. 
Without  confusing  technical  details,  but  clear  and  precise.     Critic 

598.7  Eckstorm,  Mrs  F.  H.      The  Woodpeckers.      Houghton  $1 

Popular  description  of  single  family  with  special  study  of  relation  between 
structure  and  habits.  Not  too  difficult  for  beginners  and  of  much  value  in 
teaching  accurate  observation.  Admirable  illustrations  in  color  and  black 
and  white. 

598.8  Bignell,  Effie.    Mr  Chupesand  Miss  Jenny.    Baker  &  T.  $1 

The  account  of  the  daily  life  of  these  two  birds  for  five  years  forms  a  rare 
chapter  in  bird  psychology.     Nation 

USEFUL  ARTS 

604         ^Moffett,    Cleveland.     Careers  of  Danger  and  Daring. 

Century  net  $1.80 
Work  of  the  steeple  climber,  diver,  baloonist,  pilot,  bridge  builder,  fire- 
man,    wild   beast  tamer,     aerial    acrobat,     dynamite    worker,     locomotive 
engineer. 

634  Waugh,  F.  A.  Fruit  Harvesting,  Storing,  Marketing.  Judd  $1 

Practical  guide  to  picking,  sorting,  packing,  storing,  shipping  and 
marketing.     Working  illustrations. 

634.9  Schwarz,  G.  F  :     Forest  Trees  and  Forest  Scenery. 

Grafton  Press  $1.50 

Rather  brief  and  very  readable  book  on  trees  and  forestry.  Well 
illustrated. 

636.5         Watson,  G:  C.     Farm  Poultry.     (Rural  Sci.  Ser.) 

Macmillan  net  $1.25 

Practical  handbook  treating  of  breeds,  buildings,  feeding,  marketing  and 
diseases  and  pests. 
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636.8     b  Repplier,  Agnes.    The  Fireside  Sphinx.    Houghton  net  $s 

Lively  and  graceful  chronicle  of  the  cat's  history  and  vicissitudes  from 
earliest  times  to  present,  and  of  her  place  in  art  and  literature. 

643  Richards,  E.  H.    The  Cost  of  Food.  Wiley  $1 

Study  of  food  requirements  and  economical  means  of  meeting  them  for 
infants,  school  children,  brain  workers,  the  aged,  etc.  Working  tables  and 
menus. 

654.2      c  Tunzelmann,  G.  W.  de.    Wireless  Telegraphy.    (Contem- 
porary Scu  Ser.)  Scribner  75c 

Small  handbook,  popular  in  aim.  Attempts  to  set  forth  history  and  prac- 
tical workings  and  give  an  idea  of  underlying  principles. 

655.1  Rawlings,  G.  B.    The  Story  of  Books.     (Lib.  oi  Useful 

Stories)  Appleton  net  35c 

Outline  history  of  making  and  preservation  of  books,  manuscript  and 
printed,  from  earliest  times  to  about  1550,  with  brief  chapter  on  modern 
book  making. 

6&9  White!  Mary.     How  to  Make  Baskets.       Doubleday  net  $1 

Practical  illustrated  manual,  describing  clearly  and  explicitly  materials, 
processes  and  special  designs. 

FINE  ARTS 

709  Hoppin,  J.  M.     Great  Epochs  in  Art  History. 

Houghton  net  $1.75 

28  essays  dealing  with  Italian  religious  painting,  the  Greek  sculptor 
Skopas,  French  gothic  architecture  and  the  English  preraphaelites. 

710  c  Earle,  Mrs  A.  M.     Old-time  Gardens.    Macmillan  net  $2.50 

Ranges  over  such  subjects  as  front  dooryards,  the  herb  garden,  box 
edgings,  plant  names,  sundials,  poets'  gardens,  a  moonlight  garden,  etc* 
Copiously  illustrated. 

710         b  Robinson,  C:  M.     Improvement  of  Towns  and  Cities. 

Putnam  net  $1.25 

Discusses  street  plans,  sites,  architecture,  restriction  of  advertising,  value 
of  trees,  outdoor  sculpture,  parks,  drives,  squares,  possibilities  of  garden- 
ing, etc. 

Best  general  statement  of  problems  of  civic  esthetics  and  the  known  ways 
of  solving  them.     Nation 

716  Dexter,  Almon.     And  the  Wilderness  Blossomed. 

Fisher  net  $2 

Describes  development  and  surroundings  of  a  summer  home-acre  on  an 
island  in  a  Maine  lake.     Rich  in  hints  to  amateur  gardeners. 

716.2  Wheeler,  Mrs  Candace.     Content  in  a  Garden. 

Houghton  net  $1.25 

Describes  her  charming  Catskill  mountain  garden  interweaving  rhapsodies 
over  flowers  and  trees  and  practical  hints  on  culture,  color  grouping  and 
succession  of  flowers.     First  published  in  Atlantic. 
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734  Freeman,  L.  J.     Italian  Sculpture  of  the  Renaissance. 

Macmillan  net  $3 

Concerned  mainly  with  works  of  art  themselves.  Gives  little  history,  no 
biography,  does  not  attempt  complete  treatment.    Well  selected  illustrations* 

759.1       f  King,  Pauline.    American  Mural  Painting 

Noyes,  Piatt  &  Co.  net  $3 

Studies  of  work  of  La  Farge,  Hunt,  F.  D.  Millet,  Abbey,  Sargent,  Puvis 
de  Chavannes.  Shirlaw,  Blashfield,  Cox  and  others,  as  shown  at  Columbian 
exposition,  Boston  Public  Library,  Library  of  Congress,  Capitol  at  Albany, 
Appellate  courts  building  in  New  York,  etc.     Fully  illustrated. 

759.5        Ady,  Mrs  Julia  (Cartwright) .    The  Painters  of  Florence 
from  the  13th  to  the  16th  Centuries.  Dutton  $2.50 

Sketches,  mainly  biographic,  from  Giotto  to  Michelangelo,  with  17 
excellent  reproductions,  representative  but  not  widely  familiar. 

77°  Caffin,   C:   H.      Photography  as  a  Fine  Art. 

Doubleday  net  $3 

Of  much  value  to  photographers  both  in  text  and  admirable  illustrations, 
.though  its  claims  for  photography  as  an  art  may  be  questioned. 

MUSIC 
See  also  Juvenile,  p.  191 

782  .   Apthorp,  W:  F.    The   Opera  Past  and   Present.     (Music 

Lover's  Lib.)  Scribner  net  $1.25 

Shows  exceptional  taste  and  judgment  in  eliminating  unessential  facts, 
while  important  ones  are  presented  in  excellent  perspective.  The  vivid  style 
sometimes  verges  on  colloquialism.     Nation 

783  c  Mees,  Arthur.    Choirs  and  Choral  Music.     (Music  Lover's 

Lib.)  Scribner  net  $1.25 

History  of  choral  music,  critical  study  of  composers,  chapters  on  amateur 
choral  culture  in  Germany,  England  and  America,  and  the  chorus  and  con- 
ductor. 

The  work  of  an  expert,  and  covers  its  department  thoroughly.     Nation 

AMUSEMENT  AND  SPORTS 

792  Hapgood,  Norman.    The  Stage  in  America,  1897-1900. 

Macmillan  $1.75 

.  ;  Discusses   the  syndicate,  theatrical  conditions,   prevailing  types  of  plays, 

prominent  actors,  plays  and  dramatists,  present  day  Shakspere,  etc. 

POETRY  AND  DRAMA 

See  also  Juvenile,  p.  iqi 

811.49       Drummond,  W:  H:    Johnnie  Courteau  and  other  Poems. 

Putnam  net  $1.25 

Tales  of  Canadian  peasants,  lumbermen  and  hunters,  told  in  characteristic 
French- English  patois. 
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811.49      Field,   Eugene.    A  Little  Book  of  Tribune  Verse. 

Tandy  $1.50 
Grave  and  gay  verse  of  widely  varying  merit,  published  anonymously  ia 
Denver  Tribune  from  1881-83,  and  here  first  collected. 

811.49      Markham,  E.  C:    Lincoln  and  other  Poems. 

McClure  net  $1 

Moved  by  social  passion  and  eager  to  proclaim  the  gospel  of  human  brother- 
hood, he  sometimes  confuses  the  boundary  between  sermon  and  song.    Dial 

811.49     *MoodyfW:V.     Poems.  Houghton  $  1.2s 

Short  poems  expressing  patriotism,  high  ideals,  love  of  nature,  etc. 
Characterized  by  freshness,  vigor  and  a  note -of  passion  rarely  heard  in  the 
verse  of  today.    Saturday  Review 

821.08    c  Burroughs,  John,  ed.     Songs  of  Nature.      McClure  $1.50 

English  and  American.  Selection  frankly  represents  compiler's  prefer- 
ences.  Accurate  observation  as  well  as  poetic  expression  has  been  made  test 
of  fitness. 

821.8        Archer,  William.    The  Poets  of  the  Younger  Generation. 

Lane  net  $6 

33  English,  Canadian  and  American  poets  born  since  1850  are  here  repre- 
sented in  appreciations,  characterizations  and  extracts.  Personal  taste  avow- 
edly controls  choice  of  authors. 

822.8      b  Phillips,  Stephen.     Herod.  Lane  $1.50 

A  successful  drama  in  stately  and  beautiful  blank  verse.     Theme,  the  con* 

flict  between  Herod's  passionate  love  for  his  queen  and  his  overmastering 

self-love  and  ambition. 

ESSAYS,  ETC. 

801  Saintsbury,  G:   E:  B.     History  of  Criticism  and  Literary 

Taste  in    Europe.     3  V.      v.     1,    Classical  and    Mediaeval 
Criticism.  Dodd  $3.50  each 

From  early  Greek  criticism  through  Aristotle,  the  Byzantine,  I  .at in  and 
early  medieval  critics  to  Dante,  Chaucer,  Froissart,  Petrarch,  Boccaccio, 
Gavin  Douglas. 

804  Collins,  J:  C.     Ephemera  Critica.  Dutton  net  $2 

Essays  mainly  concerned  with  present  state  of  literary  criticism,  urging  a 
righteous  cause  in  fearless  but  savagely  caustic  manner.  Stimulating  and 
of  temporary  value. 

804  Garnett,  Richard.     Essays  of  an  ex-Librarian. 

Dodd  net  $1.75 

Essays  mainly  concerned  with  the  criticism  of  poetry,  showing  rare  insight, 
enthusiasm,  and  singularly  fine  yet  catholic  taste.     Athenaeum 

808        c  Bates,  Arlo.    Talks  on  Writing  English.      Houghton  net  $1.30 

Lowell  lectures.  Eminently  readable  though  on  such  unpromising  subjects 
as  composition  and  revision,  paragraphs,  dialogue,  figures,  etc. 

808.5      ^Matthews,  J.  B.     Notes  on  Speech-making.     Longmans  50c 

Brief,  direct  and  practical  rules  and  warnings  drawn  from  personal  ex- 
perience. Discusses  speaking  from  manuscript,  memory  and  extempore 
effort,  after-dinner  speaking,  how  to  be  heard,  and  outdoor  speaking. 
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810.8        Trent,  W:  P.  &  Wells,  B:  W.  ed.    Colonial  Prose  and 
Poetry.    3V.  Crowell  75c  each 

Representative  selections  from  colonial  writers  from  Capt.  John  Smith 
1616,  to  Philip  Fithian,  1774.     Brief  biographic  introductions. 

817.49       Dunne,   F.   P.      "Martin   Dooley'1  pseud.      Mr  Dooley's 
Opinions.  Russell  $1.50- 

On  Christian  science,  amateur  ambassadors,  an  editor's  duties,  the  poet's 
fate,  athletics,  Mr  Carnegie's  gift,  Wall  St.,  colleges  and  degrees,  etc. 

818.4      £  Garden  of  a  Commuter's  Wife.  Macmilian  $1.50 

A  year's  record  of  the  fashioning  and  blooming  of  a  country  garden  near 
New  York.     Outdoor  delights  are  matched  by  charming  domesticity  within. 

820.4      c  Brownell,  W.  C.  Victorian  Prose  Masters.  Scribner  net  $1.50 

Critical  studies  of  Thackeray,  Carlyle,  George  Eliot,  Matthew  Arnold, 
Ruskin,  George  Meredith. 

Evinces  both  information  and  taste,  is  guided  by  a  purpose  and  tempered 
with  geniality.     Nation 

823        aHowells,  W:  D.     Heroines  of  Fiction.  2V.  Harpernet  $37S 

Reviews  work  of  English  novelists  from  Richardson  to  Miss  Wilkins. 
Confidential,  temperate,  easy  in  style,  it  stimulates  interest  in  standard  fiction 
even  when  its  conclusions  are  rejected. 

840.4        Harper,  G:  M.     Masters  of  French  Literature. 

Scribner  net  $1  25 

He  has  the  rather  rare  virtue  of  uniting  to  Anglo-Saxon  deep  seriousness 
ability  to  appreciate  the  fine  artistic  qualities  of  the  French.     Dial 

840.6      ^Vincent,  L.  H.     The  French  Academy.     (Brief  Studies  in 
French  Society  and  Letters  in  the  17th  Century) 

Houghton  $1 

Entertaining  sketch  of  origin  and  aims,  with  some  information  about  lead- 
ing members. 

844.89      Wagner,  Charles.    The  Simple  Life.  McClure$i.25 

Essay  in  practical  idealism.     Protests  against  complexities  of  modern  life 

and  pleads  for  simple  thoughts,  speech,  wants,  pleasures.     Author  a  French 

pastor. 

DESCRIPTION  AND  TRAVEL 

/  See  also  Juvenile,  p.  191 

910.4         King,  S.  H.     Dog-watches  at  Sea.  Houghton  $1.50 

Personal  experiences,  simply  and  concisely  related,  of  a  young  sailor  before 
the  mast,    1880-90. 

9*3-376     Lanciani,  Rodolfo.     New  Tales  of  Old  Rome. 

Houghton  net  $5 

Archeologic  essays  on  the  new  discoveries,  Roman  superstitions,  Jewish, 
English  and  Scottish  memorials  in  Rome,  etc.  Full  and  valuable  illustration. 

914.15       Johnson,  Clifton.     The  Isle  of  the  Shamrock. 

Macmilian  net  $2 

Traveler's  studies  in  Ireland,  mainly  among  peasants  of  hill  country.  Also 
describes  Jane  Barlow's  home.  Many  photographic  illustrations  and 
drawings. 
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•914.26      Dutt,  W :  A.       Highways  and    Byways    in  East  Anglia. 

(Highways  and  Byways)  Macmillan  $2 

To  antiquarian,  student  of  literature  and  lover  of  country  scenes  we 
heartily  recommend  this  attractive  medley  of  anecdote,  literary  reminiscence 
and  description.     Nation 

•914.3     b  Baker,  R.  S.     Seen  in  Germany.  McClure  net  $2 

Popular  study  of  kaiser,  soldier,  workingman,  the  Jena  lens  manu- 
factories, shipbuilding,  a  typical  scientific  institution,  student  life,  Prof. 
Haeckel,  etc.    Illustrated. 

•914.3        Dawson,  W:  H.     German  Life  in  Town  and  Country.    (Our 
European  Neighbors)  Putnam  net  $1.20 

Discusses  institutions,  habits,  problems  and  ideals  with  unusual  accuracy, 
clearness,  friendliness  and  moderation.    Nation 

•914.4        Lynch,  Hannah.      French  Life  in  Town  and  Country.   (Our 

European  Neighbors)  Putnam  net  $1.20 

Social  diversions  and  distinctions,  education,  the  army,  national  institu- 
tions,  home  life,  peasant  and  artisan,  the  press,  etc.  Author  long  resident, 
convent  educated,  somewhat  violently  anticlerical.  Illustrations  from  modern 
French  painters  of  life. 

■914-5        King,  Bolton  &  Okey,  Thomas.    Italy  Today. 

Scribner  net  $3 

Interesting  study  of  political,  economic,  educational  and  religious  con* 
ditions,  with  chapter  on  literature  and  a  bibliography. 

Without  a  knowledge  of  Italian  the  Englishman  could  not  go  elsewhere 
for  the  facts  this  book  contains.     Saturday  Review 

•914.55    c  Carmichael,  Montgomery.     In  Tuscany.       Dutton  net  $3 

Product  of  long  residence  and  appreciation.     Maps  and  illustrations, 
lie  records  his  convictions  and  experiences  in  a  style  of  unusual  lightness 
and  amenity.     Nation 

•914.7      b  Palmer,  F.  H.  E.    Russian  Life  in  Town  and  Country.    (Our 
European  Neighbors)  Putnam  net  $1.20 

Social  and  home  life,  agricultural,  educational  and  religious  conditions,. the 
peasantry,  the  Jews,  the  army,  working  classes  in  cities,  etc.  Illustrations 
and  glossary. 

-914.92       Hough,  P.  M.     Dutch  Life  in  Town  and  Country.     (Our 
European  Neighbors)  Putnam  net  $1.20 

Presents  situation  in  art,  letters,  learning,  politics,  as  well  as  round  of 
common  life.  No  other  book  gives  so  clear  a  picture  of  actual  life  in  the 
Netherlands  of  1901.     Nation 

91495      Horton,  George.     Modern  Athens.  Scribner  net  $1.25 

Small,  well  and  abundantly  illustrated  volume. 

Admits  readers  into  intimacy  with  the  modern  Greek,  his  virtues,  foibles 
home  and  public  life,  in  summer,  winter,  war  and  peace.     Dial 

914.961  c  D wight,  H  :  O.     Constantinople  and  its  Problems. 

Revell  $1.25 

Author,  a  broad-minded  missionary  leader,  writes  on  Constantinople's 
peoples,  customs,  religions  and  progress.     Nation 
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915.1  Headland,  I:  T.    The  Chinese  Boy  and  Girl.    Revell  net  $i 

Nursery  rhymes,  finger  plays,  toys,  games,  magic  blocks,  juggling,  folic 
tales  and  daily  life  of  Chinese  children.  Collected  by  professor  in  Pekin. 
university.     Entertaining  and  of  sociologic  value. 

915  15       Rijnhart,  S.  C.     With  the  Tibetans  in  Tent  and  Temple. 

Revell  $1  50 

Narrative  of  four  years'  residence  and  a  journey  into  interior  by  a  medical) 
missionary. 

An  altogether  exceptional  book  in  missionary  literature.  She  has  seen  and 
suffered  much  and  tells  of  it  with  simplicity  and  effect.     Nation 

916.2  Bacon,  Mrs  Lee.     Our  Houseboat  on  the  Nile. 

Houghton  net  $1.75. 

Leisurely  pilgrimage  in  a  dahabiyeh  from  first  to  second  cataract.  The 
illustrations  from  Mr  Bacon's  water  colors  are  charming. 

916.8        Barnard,  Anne,  lady.    South  Africa  a  Century  Ago. 

Dodd  net  $2.50 

These  letters  give  a  vivid  picture  of  society  under  Table  mountain  a  century 
ago  and  valuable  political  observations  are  artlessly  mingled  with  amusing 
gossip.     Spectator 

916.8  ;  Rankin,  Reginald.    A  Subaltern's  Letters  to  his  Wife. 

Longmans  $1.25 

Largely  descriptive  of  natural  and  social  conditions,  his  reflections  are 
most  interesting  and  his  criticism  of  military  affajrs  acute  and  suggestive. 
Ranks  among  the  best  Boer  war  books.     Literature 

917.3  a  Miinsterberg,  Hugo.     American  Traits  from  the  Point  of 

View  of  a  German.  Houghton  net  $1.60 

Informal  essays  comparing  German  and  American  ideals,  education,  schol- 
arship, women  and  democracy ;  by  Harvard  professor.  Frank  and  stimu- 
lating in  criticism. 

917.422  ^Torrey,  Bradford.    Footing  it  in  Franconia. 

Houghton  net  $1.10 

He  finds  New  Hampshire  mountain  paths  full  of  quickening  thoughts  and 
such  rare  sights  as  are  visible  to  the  naturalist. 

917.69    b  Fox,  John,  jr.     Blue-grass  and  Rhododendron. 

Scribner  net  $1.75 

There  has  not  to  our  knowledge  been  written  a  more  illuminating  book  on 
Kentucky  open  air  life.     Nation 

917.87  £Muir,  John.     Our  National  Parks.  Houghton  net  $1.75 

Distinguished  by  scientific  accuracy,  enthusiastic  enjoyment,  large  faith  in 
nature  and  God  and  a  fresh  and  strongly  individual  style. 

917.88  c  Van  Dyke,  J:  C:    The  Desert.  Scribner  net  $1.25 

Study  of  the  stern  and  repellant  beauty  of  the  Arizona  desert.  Enthusi- 
astic in  enjoyment,  introspective  and  critical. 

919.9  Borchgrevrink,  C.  E.     First  on  the  Antarctic  Continent. 

Scribner  net  $3 

Account  of  British  expedition  in  Southern  Cross,  1 898-1900.  Maps  and 
many  illustrations. 
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904  Harrison,    Frederick.       George    Washington     and   other 

American  Addresses.  Mactnillan  net  $1.7; 

On  (he  millenary  <>t  King  Alfred,  the  Dutch  Republic,  recent  biographic, 

or    Cromwell,    republicanism    am!    democracy,  municipal    government,    the 

191!)  century,  etc. 

.909.8       c  Latimer,  Mrs  E.  W.     Last  Years  of  the  19th  Century. 

McClurg  $2.50 
Supplements  to  1900  her  six  19th  century  histories  of  France,   Russia  and 
Turkey,   England,    Italy,  Spain,    Europe  in  Africa. 

909.8     a  Nineteenth  Century.  Putnam  $2 

Papers  by  specialists  on  law  and  government,  national  development, 
sociology,  literature,  art,  education,  theoretic  and  applied  science,  transpor- 
tation and  military  science. 

909.8         Progress  of  the  Century.  Harper  $2.50 

Papers    by   specialists   on    evolution,    chemistry,    archeology,    astronomy, 
philosophy,     medicine,     surgery,    electricity,    physics,    war,    naval  ships, 
literature,  engineering,  religion. 
944033     Hopkins,  Tighe.     The  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask.      Scribner  $i 

Marshals  (he  now  well  authenticated  facts  about  the  mysterious  prisoner 
ol  Louis  14.  and  also  relates  the  fables  clustering  about  hint. 

944-035     MacLehose,  S.  H.     Last  Days  of  the  French  Monarchy. 

Mactnillan  $2.25 
Gear  narrative  of  events  preceding  Revolution,  with  details  of  court  life 
and  sketches  of  prominent  persons.     Unusually  interesting  illustrations. 
944.04       Mathews,  Shatter.    The  French  Revolution, 

Longmans  $1.25 

In  less  than  300  pages  the  causes  and  course  of  the  movement  are  dearly 

traced  in  light  of  most  recent  and  authoritative  investigations.     American 

Historical  Review 

-944.04      Sloane,  W:  M.     French  Revolution  and  Religious  Reform. 

Scribner  net  $1 
Based  on  lectures  before  Union  Theological  Seminary.    Contends  that 
questions  of  church  and  religion  were  main  causes  of  revolution.     Scholarly 
and  eminently  readable. 
946  Hume,  M.  A.  S.    The  Spanish  People.     (Great  Peoples) 

Appleton  $1.50 

Traces  evolution  of  Spanish  people  and  institution*  in  the  light  of  their 

peculiar  circumstances  and   racial   tendencies.     For  students  and   general 

951  Landor,  A.  H:  S.     China  and  the  Allies,     av. 

Scribner  net  $7.50 

Boxer  uprising  and  struggle  between  China  and  western  powers  in  lammer 
of  1900.  Author  accompanied  allies.  Graphic,  somewhat  colored  by  strong 
personality.     Maps  and  many  illustrations. 
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<95i         b  Smith,  A.  H.     China  in  Convulsion.     2  v.  Revell  net  $5 

Study  of  causes  of  Boxer  uprising  and  account  of  siege  written  from 

personal  experience.    Author  29  years  a  missionary  to  China.     Maps  and 

illustrations. 

AMERICAN  HISTORY 

See  also  Juvenile,  p.  191 

^73.16      Low^ry,  Woodbury.    Spanish  Settlements  within  the  Pres- 
ent Limits  of  the  United  States,  1513-1561.  Putnam  net  $2.50 

Readable  and  reliable.  Quite  certain  to  rank  as  a  standard  authority  and 
principal  source  of  popular  knowledge.    American  Historical  Review 

973.2      c  Brady,  C.  T.  Colonial  Fights  and  Fighters.  McClure  net  $1.20 

Contests  and  adventures  of  De  Soto,  Morgan  and  his  buccaneers,  Fron- 
tenac,  Oglethorpe,  Pepperrell,  Braddock,  Montcalm  and  Wolfe,  etc. 

973.2         Smith,  H.  A.     The  Thirteen  Colonies.    2 v.     (Story  of  the 
#        Nations)  Putnam  $3 

Relates  consecutively  history  of  each  colony  from  foundation  to  1776. 
Mainly  political,  though  economic  and  religious  influences  are  emphasized. 

.973.331     Codman,  John,  2d.     Arnold's  Expedition  to  Quebec. 

Macmillan  net  $2.25 

1 775-76.     Extremely  interesting  narrative  of  the  difficult  march  through  the 

wilderness  and  the  investment  and  hapless  assault  in  which  Montgomery  fell. 

^73.7         Burgess,   J:   W:     The   Civil  War  and   the  Constitution, 

1859-1865.    2v.     (Amer.  Hist.  Ser.)  Scribner  net  $2 

Fifth  of  series.  Readable  r6sum£,  mainly  occupied  with  military  affairs 
and  the  events  which  led  up  to  the  war.     Nation 

•973-7x3  *  Curry,  J.  L.  M.     Civil  History  of  the  Government  of  the 
Confederate  States.  B.  F.  Johnson  $1.25 

Popular,  defending  secession  and  outlining  political  history  of  Confederacy. 
Chapter  on  Confederate  constitution.  Lucid,  candid,  without  bitterness  or 
regret. 

973.88    £Sonnichsen,    Albert.       Ten    Months    a    Captive    among 
Filipinos.  Scribner  $1.50 

A  young  American's  experiences  as  prisoner  of  war,  1899.  Useful  as 
testimony  on  actual  conditions  and  to  good  qualities  of  captors. 

■974.7     b  Halsey,  F.  W.    The  Old  New  York  Frontier. 

Scribner  net  $2.50 

Story  of  upper  Susquehanna  and  Mohawk  valleys,  conflicts  with  Indians 
and  tories,  missionary  schools,  pioneers  and  land  titles,  1614-1800.  Maps 
and  bibliography.  * 

-974.7         Reid,  W.  M.     Mohawk  Valley.  Putnam  net  $3 

History,  legends,  notes  on  pioneers,  old  houses,  historic  sites,  etc.  Of 
special  interest  in  central  New  York. 

*975-3        Wilson,  R.  R.     Washington,  the  Capital  City.     2v, 

Lippincott  net  $3.50 

Largely  historical,  showing  country's  political  growth  to  1876  as  reflected 
in  events  at  national  capital.  Enlivened  by  anecdote  and  social  gossip. 
Illustrated. 
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977         fHosmer,  J.    K.      Short  History  of  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

Houghton  net  $1.20 

Thoroughly  readable  survey  from  prehistoric  times  to  end  of  19th  century. 

977  Powell,  L.  P.  ed.      Historic  Towns  of  the  Western  States. 

(Amer.  Historic  Towns)  Putnam  $3 

Marietta,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Detroit,  Mackinac,  Indianapolis,  Yin- 
cennes,  Chicago,  Madison,  Minneapolis,  St  Paul,  Des  Moines,  St  Louis, 
Kansas  City,  Omaha,  Denver,  Santa  Fe,  Salt  Lake  City,  Spokane,  Port- 
land, San  Francisco,  Monterey,  Los  Angeles. 

BIOGRAPHY 

See  also  Juvenile,  p.  19a 

c  Alfred  the  Great.     Besant,  Sir  Walter.     Story  of  King 
Alfred.     (Lib.  of  Useful  Stories)  Appleton  40c 

Compact  biography  and  account  of  conditions  in  England  in  9th  century. 
Popular. 

Bismarck-Schonhausen,  Otto  Prince  von.    Love  Letters 
of  Bismarck.  Harper  $3 

His  letters  show  him  in  a  different  light,  a  man  of  strong  affections,  pro- 
nounced domestic  inclinations  and  definite  Christian  piety.     Literature 

Booth.    Copeland,  C  :  T.     Edwin  Booth.     (Beacon  Biogra- 
phies) Small  net  65c 

Intelligent  and  sympathetic  appreciation  of  the  actor  and  the  man.  At 
once  compact  and  comprehensive ;  a  model  of  its  kind.     Nation 

Brady,  C.  T.     Under  Tops'ls  and  Tents.         Scribner  $1.50 

Personal  experiences  in  navy  and  army,  related  with  genial  frankness  and 
cheery  acceptance  of  whatever  conditions  prevailed.  Contains  also  six 
stories. 

Bullen,  F.  T.     With  Christ  at  Sea.  Stokes  $1.50 

Personal  religious  experiences  during  15  years  on  shipboard. 
A  tone  of  sane  conviction  pervades  all  he  says.     He  is  on  his  guard  against 
excessive  religious  excitement'and  also  against  hypocrisy.     Spectator 

Burne- Jones.      Bell,    Malcolm.      Sir   Edward   Burne-Jones. 
(Bell's  Miniature  Ser.  of  Painters)  Macmillan  50c 

Compact  treatment  of  modern  English  painter  and  designer  of  stained 
glass. 

This  series  is  uncommonly  successful  in  compressing  biographic,  critical 
and  bibliographic  information,  tables  of  chronology  and  distribution,  with 
typical  and  surprisingly  adequate  illustrations,  within  tiny  volumes. 

Cooper.      Raymond,   R.   W.      Peter  Cooper.      (Riverside 
Biog.  Ser.)  Houghton  75c 

Outlines  a  life  of  singular  simplicity  and  earnestness  of  purpose  to  enlarge 
the  opportunities  of  workingmen. 

Dodge,  M.  A.     "  Gail  Hamilton  "  pseud.     Gail  Hamilton's 
Life  and  Letters  ;   ed.  by  H.  A.  Dodge.     2V.  Lee  $5 

Though  too  inclusive  and  poorly  edited,  the  letters  convey  many  graphic 
impressions  of  famous  people  and  much  of  the  writer's  interesting  personality. 
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b  Evans,  R.  D.    A  Sailor's  Log.  Appleton  $2 

Recollections  of  40  years'  naval  life. 

As  a  sea  yarn  entitled  to  rank  high  for  ham  or,  wealth  of  anecdote,  variety 
of  scene  and  simple,  agreeable  style.    Nation 

Gibson.    Adams,  J:  C.     William   Hamilton  Gibson,  Artist, 
Naturalist,  Author.  Putnam  $2 

A  loving  and  intensely  enthusiastic  picture  of  the  artist,  naturalist  and 
writer.     Dial 

Gilbert,  Mrs  A.  H.     Stage  Reminiscences  of   Mrs  Gilbert. 

Scribner  net  $1.50 

Slender  volume  giving  glimpses  of  the  personalities  of  many  well  known 
•actors,  with  interesting  notes  on  the  stage  of  60  years  ago. 

c  Gillespie,  Mrs  E..  D.     A  Book  of  Remembrance. 

Lippincott  net  $2.50 

Lively,  discursive  reminiscence  by  a  great  grandchild  of  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin, a  woman  of  wide  acquaintance  and  herself  a  leader  in  public  enterprises. 

e  Green,  J:  R:     Letters  of  John  Richard  Green. 

Macmillan  net  $4 
They  are  alive  with  the  sparkling  spirits  of  the  writer,  or,  when  serious, 
with  a  sense  of  strong  and  penetrating  earnestness.    Nation 

Hecker.    Sedgwick,  H:  D.  jr.     Father  Hecker.      (Beacon 
Biographies)  Small  75c 

Excellent  sketch  of  founder  of  Paulist  fathers,  who  came  into  the  Roman 
church  through  Brook  Farm  and  New  England  transcendentalism. 

Jefferson.     Curtis,  W:  E.     The  True  Thomas  Jefferson. 

Lippincott  net  $2 

Series  of  informal  sketches  of  the  man,  his  views  and  relationships,  rather 
than  formal  biography. 

Lewis    &  Clark.     Lighton,    W:  R.     Lewis    and    Clark. 
(Riverside  Biog.  Ser.)  Houghton  75c 

Excellent  outline.  The  story  of  these  intrepid  explorers  of  the  great 
northwest  is  largely  quoted  from  Capt.  Clark's  journal. 

Livingstone.        Madachlan,  T.  B.        David  Livingstone. 
(Famous  Scots)  Scribner  75c 

Tells  the  inspiring  story  of  bravery  and  noble  character  in  simple  and 
effective  manner. 

b  Lowell.    Scudder,  H.  E.     James  Russell  Lowell.     2v. 

Houghton  net  $3.50 

Authorized  biography,  complementing  Lowell's  Letters. 
It  does  not  give  us  another  instalment  of  the  same  kind  of  pleasure,  but  it 
gives  abundant  pleasure  of  another  kind.     Nation 

Mason,  William.     Memories  of  a  Musical  Life. 

Century  net  $2 

Written  from  50  years'  close  association  with  musical  affairs  in  this  country 
and  abroad.     Contains  frequent  practical  technical  hints. 

Must  be  included  in  the  small  list  of  musical  books  of  permanent  value. 
Nation 
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c  Morris,  Clara.    Life  on  the  Stage.  McClure  net  $1.50 

One  of  the  best  stage  books  published  in  many  years.    A  most  flluminativer- 
bit  of  autobiography,  written  with  rare  frankness.    For  beginners  roll  oi^ 
warning,  instruction  and  encouragement    Nation 

Pitt.    Green,  W.  D.    William  Pitt,  Earl  of  Chatham,  anrX 
the  Growth  and  Division  of  the   British    Empire,   1708— 
1778.    (Heroes  of  the  Nations)  Putnam  $1.50 

Only  available  life  of  Pitt,  the  champion  of  the  American  colonies. 
A  workmanlike  monograph.    Spectator 

Putnam.    Livingston,    W:  F.     Israel    Putnam,  Pioneer, 

Ranger  and  Major-general,  1718-1790.       (Amer.  Men  of 

Energy)  Putnam  net  $1.35 

He  has  had  access  to  some  original  sources  of  information  and  presents  a 
lively  full  length  portrait  of  the  bluff  and  energetic  major  general. 
Athenaeum 

Ramabai,  Pundita.     Dyer,  H.  S.    Pandita  Ramabai. 

Revell  $1.25 

A  missionary's  enthusiastic  account  of  this  noble  Hindn  Christian's  life 
and  word  for  Indian  women. 

a  Riis,  J.  A.    The  Making  of  an  American.     Macmilkn  net  $2 
Singularly   fresh    autobiography   of   the   reporter,    philanthropist    and 
reformer. 
The  goodness  of  the  man,  his  naive  sincerity  and  forceful  disinterestedness 
command  respect  no  less  than  his  public  services.    Nation 

c  Stevenson.      Balfour,    Graham*      Life   of  Robert    Louis 

Stevenson.     2v.  Scribner  net  $4 

Authorized  biography  by  his  cousin  and  intimate,  largely  compiled  from 

Stevenson's  own  records.      Supplements  the  more  valuable  and  inspiring 

Letters  1  edited  by  Colvin. 

Stillman,  W:  J.     Autobiography  of  a  Journalist.    2  v. 

Houghton  $6 

His  personal  friendships  with  Emerson,  Lowell,  Agassiz,  Rossetti  and 
others,  and  wide  acquaintance  with  art,  archeology  and  European  affairs  of  last 
half  century  lend  high  interest. 

Stuart.    Lang,  Andrew.     Mystery  of  Mary  Stuart. 

Longmans  net  $5 

He  has  collated  narratives  with  extraordinary  diligence,  confronted  wit- 
nesses with  each  other,  sifted  their  evidence  and  tested  their  motives  with 
exemplary  impartiality.    Literature 

Victoria.    Argyll,  duke  of.    [Marquis  of  Lome]     V.  R.  I. 
Queen  Victoria.  Harper  net  $2.50 

Written  by  the  Queen's  son  in  law.  Authoritative  though  not  final.  Many 
portraits  and  pictures  of  places. 

Gurney,  Mrs  D.  F.   (Blomfield).      Childhood  of 

Queen  Victoria.  Longmans  $1.75 

Through  letters,  records  and  reminiscences  of  her  daily  life,  studies,  diver- 
sions, books,  etc.  portrays  a  winning  and  very  human  little  girl. 
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Wagner.    Henderson,  W:  J.    Richard  Wagner. 

Putnam  net  $1.60 

Biography,  study  of  artistic  aims  and  analytic  account  of  the  series  of  music 
dramas,  with  themes,  sources  of  plots,  etc. 

a  Washington,  B.  T.    Up  from  Slavery.      Doubleday  $1.50 

Commands  interest  both  in  its  bearing  on  the  negro  problem  and  through 
personal  charm  of  a  direct  and  simple  style. 

Watts.     Bateman,  C:  T.     G.  F.  Watts,  R.A.     (Bell's 
Miniature  Ser.  of  Painters)  Macmillan  50c 

Useful  handbook  on  English  contemporary  artist  of  strong  individuality. 
See  note  on  series  under  Burne-Jones. 

FICTION 

See  also  Juvenile,  p.  192 

b  Antrobus,  Mrs  C.  L.     Quality  Corner.  Putnam  $1.50 

English  story,  of  fresh  and  stimulating  quality  and  considerable  humor, 
though  shadowed  throughout  by  tragedy.  By  a  new  writer  of  decided  indi- 
viduality and  power. 

Barry,  W:  F.    The  Wizard's  Knot.  Century  $1.50 

Romance  involving  tragic  elements,  but  not  wholly  somber  in  outcome. 
Of  high  interest  as  study  of  poetic  qualities  of  Irish  character,  superstitions 
and  mysticism. 

The  Benefactress:      By  the  author  of  Elizabeth  and  her 
German  Garden.  Macmillan  $1.50 

A  comedy  of  philanthropy  which  combines  the  rare  qualities  of  being  at 
once  wholesome,  agreeable,  malicious  and  in  full  accord  with  the  principles 
of  the  Charity  Organization  Society.     Spectator 

b  Blundell,  Mrs  M.  E.  S.     "  M.  E.  Francis  "  pseud.     Fiander's 
Widow.  Longmans  $1.50 

Comedy  of  rustic  Dorsetshire. 

Out  of  matter-of-fact  material  and  a  hackneyed  situation  she  has  contrived 
an  idyl  of  exquisite  daintiness,  humor  and  originality.     Spectator 

Boardman,  W:  H.     The  Lovers  of  the  Woods. 

McClure  $1.50 

The  slenderest  thread  of  story  binds  together  much  interesting  reflection 
and  wood  lore.     Delightful  and  suggestive  to  those  fond  of  outdoor  life. 

Brown,  Alice.     King's  End.  Houghton  $1.50 

The  New  England  conscience  and  no  less  characteristic  homely  humor 
blend  in  this  story  of  a  girl's  struggle  between  love  and  imagined  duty. 
Published  in  LippincotV  s  Magazine  as  April  Shoiuers. 

Is  Bullock,  S.  F.     Irish  Pastorals.  McClure  $1.50 

Sketches  of  peasant  life,  mainly  out  of  doors,  from  potato  planting  to  late 
autumn  hedge  cutting. 

Of  singular  merit,  displaying  insight  into  character  and  close  observation 
of  manners  and  ways  of  speech.     Nation 

b  Burnham,  C.  L.     Miss  Pritchard's  Wedding  Trip. 

Houghton  $1.50 

Story  of  the  compensations  of  a  New  England  spinster,  disappointed  in 
early  love.     Her  trip  furnishes  entertaining  reminiscence  of  TL\xTO^tax\.\x*N*\, 
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Cable,  G:  W.    The  Cavalier.  •     Softmer  $1.50 

Rather  melodramatic  tale  of  love  and  adventure  during  Civil  War. 

Calkins,  P.  W.     My  Host  the  Enemy  and  other  Tales. 

-  ■  Eevell  $1.50 

Frontier  stories,  drawn  from  experience,  of  adventure*  with  Indian, 
cougars,  robbers,  blizzards,  cattle  thieves,  etc.  Exciting,.,  bat  ~«UaW 
and  dean.    Will  interest  boys.  .    ■. » >■ 

<*  Catfaerwood,  MrsJA.  H.     Lazarre.        Bowen-Merrill  $1.50 

Somewhat,  highly  colored  romance  founded  on  the  story  of  Elena 
Williams,  thought  by  many  the  son  of  Louis  1 6  and  Marie  Antoinette. 

Chambers,  R.  W:    Cardigan.  Harper  $1.50 

Revolutionary  romance  of  love  and  adventure.  Hero  nephew  of  Sir 
William  Johnson.     Scenes,  Mohawk  valley,  Pittsburg  and  Lexington. 

Chesnutt,  C:  W.     The  Marrow   of  Tradition. . 

Hough  too  $1.54 

Deals  with  negro  problem.  A  dramatic  portrayal  of  results  of  injustice 
and  prejudice.  .      -  ... 

a  Churchill,  Winston.    The  Crisis.  '  Mucmfllan  $1.50 

Considered  as  an  expression  of  that  passionate  emotion  whjoh  stirred  the 
south  to  war  and  at  a  picture  of  social  conditions  which  the  arar  destroyed, 

it  is  almost  an  unqualified  success.     Nation  .     . 

a  Crawford,  F.  M.     Marietta.  Macmillan  $1.50 

Tale  of  glass  makers  of  Murano,  15th  century.    Healthy,  straightforward 
romance,  with  plenty  of  adventure,  ending  as  it  should,  and  told  in  good 
English  without  straining  after  phrases.    Athenaeum 
c  Dunn,  AfrsM.B.    'Lias's  Wife.  (Page's  Commonwealth  Ser.) 

Page  $1.35, 

A  charming  humanity  lifts  this  book  far  above  most  studies  of  American 
rural  life.     Dial 

Scene,  an  island  off  Maine  coast. 

Erskine,  Payne.     When  the  Gates  Lift  up  their  Heads. 

Little  $1.50 

Love  story  of  somewhat  startling  plot,  involving  relations  of  north  and 
south  and  negro  problem.  Scene,  North  Carolina  mountains. 

Frotbingham,  E.  B.     The  Turn  of  the  Road. 

Houghton  $1.50 

Story  of  counter  influences  of  love  and  ambition.  Main  interest  in 
character  of  hero. 

Fuller,  Anna.     Katherine  Day.  Putnam  $1.50 

Deliberately  told  story  of  a  New  England  girl's  life  from  7  to  30.  Interest 
in  character  ;  little  plot. 

Garland,  Hamlin.     Her  Mountain  Lover.       Century  $1.50 

Well  drawn  study  of  a  typical  frontiersman  of  manly  qualities  rn  contact 
with  modern  society.      Author  develops  uue sheeted  liumor. 

Goodwin,  Mrs  M.  W.     Sir  Christopher.  Little  $1.50 

Romance  of  a  Maryland  manor,  and  the  feuds  between  catholic  and 
protestant,  Cavalier  and  Roundhead,  Marylandet  and  Virginian,  in  1644. 
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a  Gordon,  C:  W:    "  Ralph  Connor"  pseud.    The  Man  from 
Glengarry.  Revell  $1.50 

Frontier  life  in  forests  of  northwestern  Canada. 

rGwynn,  Stephen.    The  Old  Knowledge.    Macmillan  $1.50 

An  English  girl's  love  story,  Irish  in  setting  and  full  of  outdoor  freshness, 
with  a  strain  of  Irish  mysticism. 

Harte,  F.  B.     Under  the  Redwoods,  Houghton  $1.25 

California  stories. 

As  good  as  its  predecessors :  we  can  not  praise  it  more.    Literature 

Hawkins,  A.  H.     "Anthony   Hope n  pseud.     Tristram  of 
Blent.  McClure  $1.50 

English  social  novel.  Plot  turns  on  validity  of  hero's  claim  to  title  and 
estate. 

fHegan,  A.C.      Mrs  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch. 

Century  $1 

Story  of  a  resourceful  family  who  preserve  smiling  faces  under  the  most 
discouraging  circumstances.     Excellent  antidote  for  depression  of  spirits. 

Hinkson,  Mrs  K.  T.      (Katharine  Tynan)    That    Sweet 
.Enemy.     (Lippincott's  Select  Novels)  Lippincott  $1 

Love  story  of  sentimental  type,  light,  wholesome,  having  considerable 
humor.     Characters,  Irish  gentry. 

b  HoweUs,  W:  D.    A  Pair  of  Patient  Lovers.     (Portrait  Coll. 
of  Short  Stories)  Harper  net  $1.15 

Contains  also  The  Pursuit  of  the  Piano;  A  Circle  in  the  Water;  The 
Magic  of  a  Voice ;  A  Difficult  Case. 

c  Jewett,  S. .  O.    The  Tory  Lover.  Houghton  $1.50 

Miss  Jewett  puts  boldly  to  sea  with  Capt.  Paul  Jones  and  tells  a  stirring 
story,  full  of  action  and  incident,  quite  out  of  her  customary  field.  Saturday 
Review 

Jordan,  E.  G.     Tales  of  the  Cloister.      (Portrait  Coll.  ot 
Short  Stories)  Harper  net  $1.15 

Light  stories,  free  from  sectarianism,  of  life  in  a  western  convent  school. 
The  picture  of  the  nuns  is  full  of  human  sweetness. 

4  Kipling,  Rudyard.    Kim.  Doubleday  $1.50 

Adventures  of  a  preter naturally  shrewd  Irish-Indian  boy,  "  the  little  friend 
of  all  the  world/'  in  company  with  a  mystical  llama. 

i  Lefifevre,  Edwin.    Wall  Street  Stories.  McClure  $1.25 

Stories  of  business  life. 

Wall  street,  though  commercial,  is  none  the  less  romantic ;  it  is  a  battle- 
field and  these  stories  have  caught  its  spirit  and  interpreted  its  moods. 
Bookman 

Long,  J:  L.    The  Prince  of  Illusion.  Century  $1.50 

Short  stories  on  widely  different  themes  but  with  a  common  delicate  indi- 
viduality in  the  telling. 

Mcllwraith,  J.  N.     Curious  Career  of  Roderick  Campbell. 

c  Houghton  $1.50 

Romance  of  adventure  in  Jacobite  uprising  of  1 745  and  during  French  and 
Indian  war  in  colonial  New  York  and  Canada. 
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Mitchell,  S.  W.    Circumstance. 

Chief  fignre  an  adventuress  who  temporarily  a 
respectable  Philadelphia  family. 

Montresor,  F.  P.    The  Alien. 

After  30  years'  absence  from  England  the  alien 

Plot  considerable,  bat  main  interest  in  character. 
Noble,  A,  L.  &  Collin,  G.  L.     A  Crazy  Angel.     Putnam  $1 
Story,   aiming  only  at  entertainment,    of  two  nice  girts  and  two  mini? 

lover*.     Scenes,  New  England  and  No 

*  Parker,  Gilbert.    The  Right  of  Way.  Harper$i.eo 

.     Canadian  romance  in  which  through  strangely  changed  conditions  and  > 
great  love,  a  brilliant,  conscienceless  man  develops  heroic  qualities. 
Pbillpotts,  Eden.  The  Good  Red  Earth.    Doubleday  $1.50 
Wholesome   and  unpretending  romance   of  rural  life  amid   the    Devon 
orchards,  50  years  Ago.     Spectator, 

RiffffS,  Mrs  K.  D.  (Wiffffin ) .  Penelope's  Irish  Experi- 
ences. Houghton  $1.15 
.  Travel  in  Ireland  bound  by  thread  bf  love  story  which  provides  for  the 
future  of  the  las  t  of  the  Penelope  trio. 

Runkle,  Bertha,     Helmet  or  Navarre.  *  Century  $1.50 

Romantic  and  fictitious  adventure,  perilous  hi  ascending  scale.  Time,  the 
critical  moment  when  Henry  4  renounced  protestantism  for  die  French  crown. 
(  Scollard,  Clinton.    The  Son  of  a  Tory.  Badger  $1.50 

Desperate  adventures  in  Mohawk  valley  during  Revolution.  Battle  of 
Oriskany  and  siege  of  Fort  Stanwia  described.  , 

c  Spearman,  F.  H.     Held  for  Orders.   -  McClure  $1.50 

Vigorous   railroad  stories,   full  of  adventure,   recogniiing  honest   manly 
attention  to  duty  as  the  forerunner  of  heroism  in  emergency. 
a  Van  Dyke,  Henry.    The  Ruling  Passion.       Scribner  $1.50 

Eight  stories  of  ruling  passions  shown  in  the  lives  of  simple  people. 
Scenes  in  Canada  and  Adirondacks. 

Viele,  H.  K.     The  Last  of  the  Knickerbockers.   Stone  $1.50 

Romance  of  social  situations  in  New  York.  Up  to  dale  in  slang  and 
satire  yet  not  unpoetic  in  portrayal  of  relations  between  past  and  present. 

Ward,  Mrs  E. .  S.  (Phelps).     The  Successors  of  Mary  the 


First. 

Humorous  tale  of  woes  with  incompetent  servants, 

Houghton  $1.50 

WatSOn,  John.    "  Ian  Maclaren  "  pseud. 

Doings  in  a  Scottish  hoys  boarding  school. 

Wharton,  Edith.     Crucial  Instances. 

Young  Barbarians. 
Doddnet  $1.35 

Scribner  $1.50 

Subtle  and  extremely  clever  stories,  original  in  plot,  displaying  ai 
instinct  for  the  right  word  and  a  rare  sense  of  form. 
a  Wilkins,  M..  E.     The  Portion  of  Labor.         Harper  %i',$> 

Story  dominated  by  questions  of  capital  and  labor,  of  a  lovable  girl's  de- 
velopment in  a  New  England  factory  town. 
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Wyatt,  Edith.     Every  One  his  own  Way.     McClure  $1.50 

Instantaneous  photographs  of  Chicago  types,  accenting  contrasts  between 
simple,  wholesome  emotions  of  commonplace  people  and  the  attitudes  of 
dyspeptic  culture.    Abrupt  and  direct  style. 

JUVENILE  BOOK3 

293  Foster,  M.  H.  &  Cummings,  M.  H.    Asgard  Stories. 

Silver  36c 

Tales  from  Norse  mythology  retold  for  children. 

398.2        Gibbon,  J.  M.  ed.    In  the  Reign  of  Old  King  Cole.     (True 
Annals  of  Fairyland)  Macmillan  $2 

Old  fairy  tales  from  many  sources  retold  by  the  fiddlers  three  of  Old  King 
Cole.     Many  illustrations. 

398.2       c  Greene,  F.  N.     Legends  of  King  Arthur.  Ginn  60c 

Simple  prose  versions,  following  Tennyson  closely.  Introduction  on 
feudalism  and  chivalry.     Illustrations  by  £:  H.  Garrett. 

.398.2     a  Lang,  Andrew,  ed.    The  Violet  Fairy  Book. 

Longmans  net  $1.60 

Old  stories,  translated  from  the  Russian,  Servian,  Roumanian,  Japanese, 
etc.  and  illustrated  in  color  and  black  and  white. 
One  of  the  best  of  the  series.    Athenaeum 

398.2      b  Tappan,  E.  M.     Old  Ballads  in  Prose.    Houghton  net  $1 .10 

Spirited  modern  versions  of  Willie  Wallace,  King  John  and  the  Abbot, 
Robin  Hood,  Get  up  and  Bar  the  Door,  Lizzie  Lindsay,  etc. 

598.2         Miller,  Mrs  H.  N.     "  Olive  Thome  Miller  "pseud.    Second 
Book  of  Birds.  Houghton  net  $1 

Attractive  to  beginners  and  useful  to  advanced  students  because  of  careful 
personal  observations  recorded.  Admirable  colored  and  black  and  white 
illustrations. 

782.2  Barber,  G.  E.    Wagner  Opera  Stories. 

Public  Sch.  Pub.  Co.  50c 
They  interpret  the  music  to  the  childish  heart  as  I  have  seldom  seen  it 
interpreted.     What  was  too  complex  is  left  out.     What  was  sweet  and  true 
is  rewoven  with  daintiness.     Elizabeth  Harrison 

883.1         Perry,  W.  C     The  Boy's  Odyssey.  Macmillan  $1.25 

Homeric  and  post- Homeric  legends  retold  for  the  author's  little  son. 

919.8      a  Peary,  Mrs  J.  D.     The  Snow  Baby.  Stokes  net  $1.30 

True  story  of  the  little  American  Marie  Peary,  born  in  Greenland.  Many 
pictures  of  the  baby  and  the  queer  things  she  saw. 

970.3  b  Bayliss,  C.  K.     Lolami,  the  Little  Cliff-dweller. 

Public  Sch.  Pub.  Co.  50c 

Portrays  carefully  the  cliff  dweller's  life  and  surroundings  in  story  of  a  little 
boy's  adventures  before  the  coming  of  the  white  man. 

970.6         Judd,  M.  C.  eornp.    Wigwam  Stories  Told    by  North  Ameri- 
can Indians.  Ginn  85c 

Indian  customs,  traits,  name  significations,  traditions,  myths.  Po^u.Iax 
style,  pleasing  and  helpful  illustrations ;  authorities  otletv  g[\vexv. 
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COMPARATIVE  TABLE  OF  BOOKS  PUBLISHED  IN  xgox 

These  statistics  are  based  on  lists  prepared  according  to  varying 
classifications  and  methods.  The  figures  should  therefore  be  regarded 
as  only  approximate.  See  paper  on  Relative  Book  Production  by  Dr 
E.  C.  Richardson  in  Publisher's  Weekly,  57  :  805,  and  abstract  in  Public 
Libraries,  5 :  192. 
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1 
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1  232 
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560 

a  618 

a895 
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Science,  useful  arts,  fine  arts 

840 

338 

6017 

1043 

919 

Medicine  and  hygiene. ............... 

292 

237 

2010 

I  224 

576 

766 

669 
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770 

202 

Poetry  and  drama. ...... 

448 

262 

1  600 

860 

4O4 

Fiction  and  juvenile...... 

2  829 

1992 
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322 
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2839 

1472 

801 

3' 

73 
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5860 

a  Includes  philology. 
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010    BIBUOGtBAPHY 
DIRECTIONS  FOR  ORIGINAL  BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Salome  Cutler  Fairchild 

For  sufficient  reason  the  vice  director  will  give  permission  for  varia- 
tion from  these  rules,  but  the  rules  so  amended  must  be  followed 
uniformly. 

Subject.     The  original  bibliography  may  be : 

1  A  complete  bibliography  of  a  subject 

2  "  "  an  author 

3  A  select  "  a  subject 

4  A  reading  list  with  notes 

A  complete  bibliography  must  indicate  the  best  books  from  both 
scholarly  and  popular  standpoints.  A  reading  list  must  contain  notes 
indicating  scope  and  value  of  works. 

A  subject  must  be  selected  and  approved  by  Feb.  1  of  junior  year. 
The  bibliography  must  be  submitteS  on  or  before  June  i  of  senior  year. 

Choose  a  subject  in  which  you  are  interested.  If  you  have  no  decided 
preference,  consult  the  vice  director. 

Submit  the  subject  to  the  vice  director,  who  with  the  lecturer  on  bib- 
liography, will  determine  scope  and  suggest  treatment. 

Be  thorough,  be  accurate,  be  consistent. 

Material.  Do  not  be  satisfied  with  the  resources  of  one  library,  but, 
as  far  as  feasible,  work  in  other  libraries.  Be  always  on  the  alert  for 
material.     Help  each  other  by  reporting  out  of  the  way  references. 

If  possible,  examine  all  works  included  in  your  list.  Indicate  by  e 
books  personally  examined,  using  e  (underlined)  if  the  edition  examined 
is  not  the  same  as  that  entered  in  the  list.  Give  call  numbers  of  books 
in  the  New  York  State  Library,  even  when  editions  differ  from  those 
described  in  the  list :  e.  g.  E914. 7  H21 ;  for  books  in  the  Home  Educa- 
tion Department  give  class  number  only.  Cite  libraries  in  which  books 
dot  in  the  State  Library  were  seen,  thus :  Vassar  e. 

Prefix  lists  of  all  but  obvious  abbreviations  used  and  of  principal 
bibliographic  aids  consulted. 

In  analytic  work  make  a  list  of  "  Works  cited,"  to  include  full  entries 
of  all  books  from  which  more  than  one  analytic  has  been  taken  (see 
Analytics).  To  any  of  these  that  are  analyzed  add  a  note  specifying 
edition  analyzed  if  different  from  that  in  the  list;  e.  g.  "Analyzed, 
Houghton,  1870." 

For  form  of  prefatory  matter  see  N.  V.  State  Library  Bibliography  32. 

In  all  cases  of  doubt  or  lack  of  specific  directions  give  too  much 
rather  than  too  little  Information. 
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Form  of  citation 

Use  Library  School  Rules,  following  general  directions  below. 

Author  and  title.  In  complete  bibliography  give  names  with  author 
fulness  and  full  titles.  Consult  not  only  the  name  (author)  catalogue, 
but  also  recent  publications  for  later  biographic  data  or  fuller  names. 
Be  sure  that  an  author's  name  is  in  the  same  form  throughout  the  list 
Use  subject  fulness  according  to  cataloguing  rules  (see  N.  Y.  State 
Library  Bibliography  J2),  in  title  and  in  notes  and  indexes.  In  reading 
list  and  select  bibliography  enter  under  best  known  form  of  author's 
name,  for  which  the  Catalog  of  "A.  Z.  A"  Library  will  serve  as  a  guide. 
As  a  rule  give  brief  title,  but  always  include  alternative  title,  name  of 
editor  or  translator,  and  any  part  of  title  that  will  add  to  value  of  citation 
or  show  reason  (not  otherwise  plain)  for  its  inclusion ;  e.  g.  name  of  illus 
trator  of  children's  books,  author  of  prefatory  or  other  additional  matter, 
and  even  minor  information  if  needed  to  distinguish  editions. 

Edition.  In  complete  bibliography  arrange  editions  chronologically 
and  distinguish  with  as  complete  information  as  possible;  see  IV.  Y.  State 
Library  Bibliography  77,  p.  544.  In  reading  list  or  select  bibliography 
choose  one  edition,  except  for  unusual  reasons,  and  put  references  to 
others  in  a  note ;  e.  g.  "  Published  without  illustrations  and  index  by 
Houghton  $1.25  ";  "  Edition  de  luxe,  Scribner  $10." 

As  a  rule  prefer  American  editions,  unless  a  foreign  edition  is  better 
or  cheaper.  When  the  same  book  is  published  by  English  and  American 
firms  add  note,  e.  g.  "Also  published  by  Harper  $2  ";  or  "Also  published 
by  Chapman  is."  If  an  English  book  is  brought  out  with  imprint  of 
American  importer  add  note,  e.  g.  "Also  issued  by  Scribner  $1 ";  or 
"  Originally  issued  in  London,  Low  3s  ".  When  same  publisher  brings 
out  an  English  and  American  edition  add  note,  e.  g.  "American  price  $1"; 
or  u  English  price  is." 

Pages,  illustrations,  size,  etc.  Give  main  paging  only,  except 
when  minor  paging  represents  a  considerable  proportion  of  book. 
Express  2o8p.  with  unpaged  recto  as  209P.  Indicate  supplement  pages 
in  periodical  references  thus  :  10  :  sup.  n-14.  Use  illus.  for  illustrations, 
portraits,  plates,  photographs,  facsimiles  and  tables,  but  specify  maps. 
Indicate  size  by  letter  if  possible,  always  when  books  have  been  person- 
ally examined  ;  use  fold  symbol  only  when  unavoidable. 

Place,  date.  In  case  of  towns  requiring  addition  of  state  write  e.g. 
Titusville  Pa.  (no  comma).  If  name  of  state  is  given  in  title,  or  bibli- 
ography is  confined  to  a  single  state  omit  it  in  imprint.  Omit  copyright 
dates  unless  in  unusual  cases  the  information  seems  desirable. 
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Publisher,  price.  Use  abbreviations  for  publishers  given  in  N.  Y. 
State  Library  Manuscript  List  of  Publishers.  For  any  not  found  there 
give  full  firm  name.  For  firms  now  dissolved  use  this  form;  Ticknor 
(now  Houghton).  In  cases  of  changed  publisher  cite  original  publisher 
and  price  in  entry,  adding  present  publisher  and  price  in  note.  Give 
price  of  books  in  reading  list,  select  bibliography  and  of  "  best  books  " 
in  complete  bibliography,  preferably  stating  it  in  money  of  country 
where  book  is  published,  but  if  found  only  in  another  denomination  do 
not  translate  it.  In  case  of  foreign  books  obtainable  in  the  United 
States  add  note  giving  American  publisher  or  importer  and  price  (see 
Edition).  Add  "net"  invariably  to  all  prices  so  designated.  When 
single  volume  or  part  of  a  work  is  cited,  state  price  if  sold  separately, 
e.  g.  pt  1,  50c.     Mention  unusual  binding,  e.  g.  paper  75c. 


Foreign  money 


Signs  and  abbreviations 

NAME 

Approximate 

value 

Precedes 

Follows 

. 

£ 

pound 

$4.87 

c 

centime 

* 

cent. 

centesimo 

i 

ct 

cent  (Dutch) 

I 

d 

penny 

.02 

f  (or  fl) 

gulden  (guilder;  Dutch  florin) 

.40 

fl 

florin  (gulden;  Austrian) 

.49 

fr 

franc 

.19 

gr  (or  gO 

groschen 

.02| 

heller  (Austrian) 

* 

kr 

krona  (Swedish) 

.27 

kr 

krone  (Austrian) 

.20 

kr 

"      (Danish  and  Norwegian) 

.27 

kr 

kreutzer  (Austrian) 

-J- 

kr 

"       (German) 

I 

1 

lira 

•19 

m 

mark 

.24 

ngr  (or  ngl) 

neugroschen 

.02^ 

ore 

i 

peseta ;  pi.  pesetas 

•9, 

Pf 

pfennig 

i 

rigsdaler 

•54 

s 

shilling 

.24 

sk 

skilling  (Norwegian) 

.01 

sk 

"       (Danish) 

* 

spd 

specie  daler 

.91 

St 

stuiver 

.02 

thlr 

thaler 

.72 
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Series.  Abbreviate  as  in  N.  Y.  State  Library  Manuscript  list  of 
Series.     Note  the  following  illustrations  : 

(Eng.  classics ;  star  ser.)  (Lib.  of  economics  and  politics,  v.  7) 

(Riverside  lit.  ser.  no.  86)  (Amer.  sci.  ser.  advanced  course) 

Analytics  in  books.  When  but  one  analytic  is  cited  give  in 
usual  form,  and  place  imprint  information  in  note.  When  more  than  one, 
place  complete  entry  in  list  of  "Works  cited"  and  analytics  in  usual  form 
in  their  proper  places.  If  two  or  more  analytics  with  same  author  and 
from  the  same  book  are  to  be  entered  under  same  heading  make  full  entry 
of  book,  or  brief  entry  (as  below)  if  full  entry  is  made  under  "Works  cited/' 
and  give  titles  and  paging  of  analytics  in  note ;  e.  g. 

Gladden,  Washington.     Social  Facts  and  Forces.     1897.        304  G45 
The  Corporation,  p.  82-115 
The  Railway,  p.  116-54 
If  the  edition  analyzed  differs  from  that  cited,  indicate  edition.    When 
the  part  of  a  book  referred  to  has  no  definite  title,  supply  an  appropriate 
title  and  inclose  it  in  brackets. 
Note  the  following  illustrations : 

(see  his  Writings.     1891.     p.  9-195) 

(see  Reminiscences  of  the  City  of  New  York.    1855.    p.  145-47) 

(see  Shaler,  N.  S.    The  United  States  of  America.    1897.    2  1191-213) 

Analytics  in  serials.  Do  not  call  a  periodical  article  anonymous  if 
the  author's  name  appears  in  connection  with  the  article  anywhere  in  the 
periodical.  Use  abbreviations  for  periodicals  given  in  N.  Y.  State  Library 
Manuscript  List  0/  Periodicals;  for  all  others  use  full  form.  Use  the  fol- 
lowing forms  for  months : 

Jan.  Ap.  July  Oct. 

Feb.  May  Aug.  Nov. 

Mar.  June  Sep.  Dec. 

Note  the  following  illustrations : 

(see  Century  Mag.  May  1883,  4:96-114) 
(see  Overland  Mo.  Aug.  1899,  ser.  2,  34:120-22) 
(see  Jour,  of  Educ.  (Boston)  Sep.  15,  1892,  36  :i68) 
(see  Pennsylvania  Mag.  of  Hist,  and  Biog.  1878,  v.  2,  no.  3 : 296-302) 
(see  U.  S. — Education,  Bureau  of.     Report,  1890-91.     2  1676-783) 
(see  Amer.  Econ.  Ass'n.     Economic  Studies,  Ap.  1896,  1 1305-7) 
(see  National  Educ.  Ass'n.     Proc.  1890.     p.  547-54) 
For  arrangement  of  numerous  references  to  the  same  periodical  under 
one  entry  see  N.   Y.  State  Library  Bibliography  24^  p.  428-29,  and  J/, 
p.  167,  26s. 
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Contents,  notes.  Use  the  following  order:  notice  of  different  edi- 
tion, publisher  or  price ;  contents ;  compiler's  critical  or  descriptive  note; 
quoted  note ;  origin  or  other  forms  of  material  (address,  paper,  argument, 
reprint,  pamphlet,  magazine  article,  etc.) ;  references  to  reviews,  criticisms 
or  summaries. 

For  arrangement  of  contents  see  N.  Y.  State  Library  Bibliography  24,32. 

Quoted  notes  may  be  condensed  but  great  care  should  be  taken  not  to 
alter  meaning.     Give  exact  references,  using  the  following  forms : 

—  Nation,  Feb.  27,  1868,  6: 170-72  (i.  e.  title,  date,  volume,  pages) 

—  N.  Y.  State  Trav.  Lib.  Finding  List  7,  p.  3 

—  Fiske.    Beginnings  of  New  England.     1889.    p.  280 

If  the  same  book  is  frequently  quoted,  enter  it  in  the  list  of  abbreviations 
and  use  short  form  at  end  of  note ;  e.  g.  Adams,  p.  386,  for  Adams,  C :  K. 
Manual  of  Historical  Literature.  1891.  p.  386.  In  citing  periodicals  as 
authority  use  abbreviated  forms  in  the  N.  Y.  State  Library  Manuscript 
List  of  Periodicals. 

Final  copy 

Alphabet  carefully,  both  by  author  and  title. 

Submit  reading  list  on  20x25  cm  thesis  paper,  complete  bibliography 
on  7£xi2£  cm  slips  or  cards,  and  select  bibliography  on  either  slips, 
cards  or  thesis  paper  according  to  the  subject.  Folded  thesis  paper  in 
quires  of  four  sheets  is  best  for  permanent  binding. 

For  form  of  title  page  see  N.  Y.  Slate  Library  Bibliography  32. 

Use  either  joined  hand,  disjoined  hand  or  typewriter  in  preparing  final 
copy.     Typewriting  may  be  arranged  for  at  6  cents  a  folio  (100  words). 
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021,   023-024    FOUNDING  AND   GOVERNMENT 
023.4    QUALIFICATIONS  OF  A  LIBRARIAN 

Melvil  Dewey 

As  a  man.    Character 

Fiber,  inborn  qualities 

"Every  man  is  as  God  made  him  and  ofttimes  a  good  deal  worse." 

You  can  polish  an  agate,  but  not  a  pumpkin. 

Spirit  of  work 

a  Aspiration  for  excellence,  for  higher  things,  not  mere  ambition, 
("going  round  for  votes")  but  constant  struggle  against  tendency 
to  sag.  Every  soul  like  every  drop  of  water,  is  pulled  steadily 
toward  the  lowest  point  by  gravity.  No  boat  ever  drifts  upstream 
when  the  oars  stop.  He  who  aspires  to  the  best  must  never  wholly 
relax  earnest  effort. 

Heaven  is  not  reached  by  a  single  bound ; 
But  we  build  the  ladder  by  which  we  rise 
From  the  lowly  earth  to  the  vaulted  skies, 
And  we  climb  to  its  summit, 
Round  by  round.  J.  G.  Holland 

b  Courage   (active)   is  brave  to  do,  e.  g.  to  lead  cavalry  charge; 

"heart  in."    Fortitude  (passive)  is  brave  to  suffer  and  endure. 
*  Enthusiasm;    love;    zeal;    "soul   in,"    "God   in";    earnestness; 

inspiration. 
d  Energy ;  force ;  "work  in.'' 
e  Patient  persistence ;  steadfast  purpose.     Too  great  haste  will  make 

an  ugly  scar  from  a  seal  suddenly  struck  on  wax,  when  patient 

pressure  will  give  an  impression  as  clear  cut  as  a  cameo.    The 

world  is  afloat  and  lazy  and  can  be  moved  by  patient  pushing. 

A  heavy  blow  on  a  loaded  canal  boat  will  cause  only  a  tremor. 

Half  the  force  patiently  applied  will  move  it  to  the  other  shore. 

Illustrations :  Kipling ;  "crabs  don't  let  go  " ;  mushrooms  v.  oaks. 
"  Time  is  of  the  essence  of  the  contract." 
"  For  the  right  moment  you  must  wait  most  patiently  as  Fabius 

did  when  warring  against  Hannibal,  though  many  censured  his 

delays.     But  when  the  right  moment  comes  you  must  strike  hard, 

else  your  waiting  will  have  been  in  vain  and  fruitless." 

Motto  of  Fabian  Society 
f  Faith;     optimism.      Self-confidence,     but    not    overconfidence. 

Believe  in  yourself  and  your  work.     "Hitch  your  wagon  to  a  star." 

Emerson 
g  Unselfishness.    The  ideal  rule  of  life  is  to  do  anything,  anywhere, 

at  any  time,  that  sober  judgment  says  will  do  the  greatest  good  to 

one's  fellows. 
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Care  more  for  your  work  than  for  personal  reputation,  salary, 
power,  etc.  Resign  if  it  is  the  best  way  to  help  a  cause.  Yon 
may  be  right  and  yet  it  may  be  duty  to  resign  for  general  good 
Don't  do  it  on  impulse,  but  ask  honest,  competent  judges  and 
convince  them  that  you  want  truth,  not  flattery.  Square  person 
in  round  hole;  22  caliber  cartridge  when  Flobert  cap  is  better.. 

h  Loyalty ;  to  library,  trustees  and  official  head.  Follow  your  leader. 
Resign  if  you  can't  be  loyal.  A  useful  soldier  must  support  his 
captain  in  action,  even  if  he  is  taking  wrong  course.  Convince 
him  of  error  at  some  other  time,  but  in  action  work  as  for  your 
own  plan. 

i  Cooperation.     Utilize  others  ;  team  work. 

With  feet  on  the  firm  rock  of  high  character,  educated  intelligence 
and  steadfast  purpose  you  are  sure  to  win.  Some  are  called 
unbalanced  when  it  is  the 

Divine  insanity  of  noble  minds 
That  never  falters  nor  abates, 
Bat  labors  and  endures  and  waits 
Till  all  that  it  foresees  it  finds, 
And  what  it  can  not  find,  creates. 

3  Plane  of  work 

a  Physical.     Mere   faithful    doing  of  task;    treadmill,    like    horse, 

machine  or  hitching  post.     Virtues  all  negative;  no  fault  or  vice. 
b  Mental.     Intellectual  ambition  :  the  "thirst  delirious  yet  divine,  to 

know."     Chemist's  researches. 
c  Moral.     Altruism;    missionary    spirit;    highest   good   of   others. 

The  spirit  of  the  deed,  not  the  thing  done,  determines  its  plane. 

A  pestilent  marsh  may  be  reclaimed  either  to  protect  neighbors* 

from  disease  or  merely  as  land  speculation. 

4  Social  qualities 
a  Personal  appearance ;  presentableness ;  dress ;  neatness. 
b  Good  habits.     A   librarian,  like  a  minister  or  teacher,  is  an  e< 

ucator  and  stands  on  a  pedestal.  His  standards  must  be  high< 
than  is  necessary  for  other  professional  or  business  men.  He  mu^ 
not  be  addicted  to  alcohol,  drugs,  tobacco,  gambling,  profanity  o^ 
vulgarity. 

c  Good  manners  essential  to  highest  success.     Inward  spirit  vastly 
more  than  outward  form  marks  the  truest  gentleman.     "Good  form*" 
which  assumes  that  time  and  money  are  of  no  account,  and  al^ 
fashionable  extremes  are  wholly  out  of  place  in  a  library. 

d  Ease.     Shyness  and  awkwardness  are  fences  that  keep  people  awa^l 
and  limit  usefulness  in  all  positions  in  contact  with  the  public. 

e  Tact.     Two  to  one  more  important  than  mere  talent. 
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The  ideal  of  these  essential  qualities  is  like  the  best  literary  style 
and  the  best  window  glass:  i.  e.  that  which  is  not  noticed  and 
causes  no  remark.  Overdressing,  affectation  or  undue  "ease  of 
manner"  is  as  objectionable  as  the  opposite  fault. 

Physical  qualities.  Health;  strength;  endurance;  trained  powers. 
See  7.  Body  is  machine  through  which  work  must  be  done. 
Unless  it  is  properly  cared  for  the  best  work  is  as  impossible  as  to 
win  a  race  with  an  overtired  horse. 

Health  modifies  (helps  or  harms)  temper,  tact  and  most  other 
qualities.  It  is  a  vehicle  for  them  like  water  for  giving  medicine. 
Greatest  dangers  are  overwork,  too  long  hours,  too  short  vacations, 
too  little  sleep.  Greatest  needs  are  regular  habits,  intelligent  diet, 
and  exercise  by  walking,  cycling,  dumb-bells,  movements,  rubbing, 
flexing,  etc. 

Mental  qualities 

a  Orderly  habit.  A  misplaced  book  or  pamphlet  is  a  needle  lost  in 
a  haystack.  Some  professions  admit  lack  of  order,  but  not  the 
librarian's.  A  ditch-digger  may  smoke,  but  not  an  employee  of  a 
fireworks  factory. 

b  Memory.  Less  essential  but  very  important.  Library  memory 
may  be  largely  cultivated. 

c  Accuracy.     Invaluable  but  must  not  be  at  sacrifice  of  speed. 

d Speed;  dispatch;  prompt  decision;  readiness.  Expert  riflemen 
and  billiard  players  take  quickest  aim.  Fastest  stenographers  are 
often  most  accurate.  Quickness  may  be  cultivated.  Tennis  is 
admirable  discipline  in  prompt  decision.  Preparing  copy  for  daily 
paper  trains  to  completion  of  work  at  specified  time.  After  dinner 
speeches  without  previous  warning  train  quick  wits.  " Reading 
maketh  a  full  man,  writing  an  exact  man,  and  conference  a  ready 
man."  Accuracy  and  speed  must  be  equally  developed  to  get  best 
results.  Quality  and  quantity  must  be  multiplied  together  like 
length  and  breadth  to  get  efficiency  or  area.  A  perimeter  gives  the 
maximum  area  only  when  evenly  divided.  If  perimeter  is  40,  each 
side  may  be  10  and  the  area  100.  If  sides  are  unequally  divided 
15x5  equals  75,  19x1  equals  19.  Efficiency  depends  on  product 
of  accuracy  and  speed,  or  quantity  and  quality,  as  much  as  momen- 
tum or  impact  depends  on  mass  multiplied  by  velocity. 
Conciseness  helps  speed.  Telegram  written  like  polite  note  shows 
a  frank  or  folly.     Gotten  (got  10)  seats. 

e  Executive  ability;  power  to  organize  and  delegate  work,  to  mar- 
shal and  use  four  m's  which  produce  results:  i.  e.  materials, 
machinery  (tools,  labor-saving  devices),  methods,  men.  Without 
this  can  get  only  maximum  wages  for  individual.  With  it  you  get 
pay  for  what  others  do.    This  is  unjust  no  more  than  to  taJw  ^vj 
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for  utilizing  forces  of  nature,  horses  or  mere  labor.  Architect 
takes  ugly  pile  of  stone,  makes  a  temple  and  gets  pay  for  brains 
put  into  it.  Must  make  work  go  smoothly.  If  there  is  creaking 
of  the  machinery  there  is  usually  waste  of  power.  A  good  execu- 
tive does  not  inflict  his  troubles  on  others  but  burns  his  own 
smoke.  He  makes  stepping-stones  of  stumbling-blocks  rather 
than  go  round  them  or  sit  down  and  wait  for  road  commissioner 
to  remove  them. 
8     As  a  scholar 

7  Education.  All  powers  disciplined  and  ready  for  use  with  precision, 
force,  speed  and  continuity.  Life's  problems  must  be  bombarded 
with  mental  batteries.  Victory  requires  all  these  four  factors.  The 
man  behind  the  gun  who  aims  and  pulls  the  trigger  decides  the 
issue.  Therefore  the  training  of  that  man  is  the  chief  concern. 
Needle  gun  in  Franco-  Prussian  war.  The  boy  is  like  ore  fresh  from 
mines.  The  elementary  school  modifies  and  makes  from  the  ore  pig 
iron.  The  high  school  and  college  modify  further  and  make  steel, 
which  may  be  used  equally  well  for  any  use  demanding  good  steel. 
The  professional  or  technical  school  takes  the  steel  and  makes 
springs  and  levers  and  wheels  for  special  uses.  Experience  in  life 
demonstrates  fitness  for  any  good  work  as  the  complete  machine 
must  prove  its  fitness  before  it  commands  a  market  A  librarian 
commands  salary  as  a  machine  commands  price,  according  to 
improvement  in  practical  value  made  by  education.  The  same 
steel  sold  in  a  bar  for  $i,  modified  into  the  parts  of  a  typewriter 
sells  for  $100. 

8  Languages.  Chief  tools  for  work.  Every  language  learned  adds  to 
the  librarian's  opportunity  for  usefulness  more  than  equal  study  of 
other  subjects,  for  language  is  a  key  which  readers  often  wish  to 
borrow  for  opening  foreign  books. 

a  German  and  French  most  used ;  with  English  the  three  great  world 
languages.  A  good  equipment  needed  in  all  library  work.  These 
three  are  expected  in  all  cases.  Other  languages  are  much 
less  valuable  and  need  not  be  mastered  by  those  with  no  special 
aptitude. 

b  Italian  and  Spanish.  Since  Cuban  war  Spanish  has  become  of 
commercial  importance  and  is  more  likely  to  be  useful  in  a  library. 

c  Latin.  Less  used;  valuable  as  introduction  to  French,  Italian, 
Spanish. 

d  Scandinavian  and  Russian,  Dutch,  Greek,  Sanskrit,  Hebrew,  etc. 
are  of  trifling  use  except  in  rare  libraries  or  for  unusual  investiga- 
tions, or  where  there  is  some  colony  from  these  nations. 

9  Knowledge.  Any  possible  information  may  be  useful.  All  librarians 
are  expected  to  read  German  and  French  and  to  know  general 
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history  and  literature.    As  library  covers  entire  field  of  knowledge 

which  no  man  could  master,  the  librarian's  training  should  be  not  to 

accumulate  facts,  but  to  know  where  and  how  to  get  any  facts 

promptly  when  wanted.     Don't  buy  fish  which  will  soon  cease  to  be 

fresh,  but  poles,  lines,  hooks  and  bait  and   learn  holes  where  they 

may  be  quickly  caught  when  wanted.     Librarian  like  guidepost  is 

always  pointing  the  way  for  others  instead  of  going  himself. 

a  Sociology.     Public  press  and  university  are  all  making  sociology 

prominent.     This  is  sociologic  century.     19th  was  scientific,  18th 

was   theologic.     After  German  and   French,  which  are  working 

tools,  no  subject  is  more  useful  to  a  librarian  than  sociology. 

b  Useful  arts.     Some  general  knowledge  is  valuable  in  the  growing 

work  of  helping  mechanics  and  artisans  in  their  own  field. 
As  a  bibliographer 

Knowledge  of  books.    Appreciation,  not  creation 
Physical     (outside) 
a  Printers'  and  publishers'  work.     In  print  the  great  aim  should 
be  to  convey  the  author's  meaning  to  the  reader's  mind  clearly, 
in  the  quickest  and  easiest  way.     Omit  everything  not  needed 
for  this  end. 

(1)  Paper.     Color,  thickness,  durability,  cost. 

(2)  Printing.  Size  and  face  of  type,  leading,  spacing,  length 
of  line,  margins,  ink,  presswork,  mechanical  proof  read- 
ing, cost. 

(3)  Binding.  Materials,  methods,  cost,  durability,  color, 
convenience  in  handling. 

Intellectual  (inside) 

b  Editor's  work.      Contents,   indexes,   footnotes,   editorial  proof 

reading  and  verification. 
c  Author's  work.  Style,  facts,  accuracy ;  i.  e.  subject-matter. 
d  Bibliographer's  work.  Organized  and  comparative  bibliography ; 
knowledge  of  editions,  publishers,  prices  and  comparative 
merits  and  faults  of  a,  b  and  c.  Catalogues,  selections,  anno- 
tations, evaluations,  "  filtrations."  Object  to  select  for  reader 
the  book  th.it  then,  there  and  to  him  is  most  useful. 

As  a  library  economist 

Knowledge  of  library  systems  and  methods 

a  Scope  and  founding  of  libraries. 

b  Legislation,  local,  state,  national. 

c  How  to  raise  money. 

d  Connection  with  schools. 

e  Reading  of  the  young,  children's  libraries. 

/  Buildings  and  equipment. 
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g  Library  assistants. 
h  Salaries,  hours,  vacations,  etc. 
*  Accession  department  (all  methods  of  getting  books). 
j  Preservation  of  books. 
k  Use  of  books,  for  reference  and  in  lending.     Get,  keep,  use — the 

greatest  of  these  is  use. 
/  Cataloguing  and  classification. 

12  Library  experience.  For  best  results,  must  combine  knowledge  and 
experience  (like  quantity  and  quality  or  speed  and  accuracy). 
Physician  must  add  hospital  work  to  graduation  and  M.D.  before 
he  is  fully  trusted. 

13  Knowledge  and  experience 

a  in  business  principles  and  methods. 

b  of  the  world  at  large  (travel). 

c  in  special  accomplishments;  mechanical  ability.     Value  not  in- 
trinsic, but  for  convenience  in  trifling  needs;  desirable  but  not 
essential.     Some    great    mathematicians  can't    add  or  multiply 
accurately,  but  must  use  machine  or  clerk. 
(i)  Book  repairing  )  Of  greatest  practical  value  in  saving  time  and 

(2)  Book  gilding     f      cost  of  sending  away  to  bindery. 

(3)  Handwriting,  lettering.     Very  useful  for  bulletins,  notices,  etc. 
Easily  learned. 

(4)  Notehand.     Learned  in  an  hour  and  saves  quarter  of  labor 
without   appreciably  affecting  legibility   for  one's  own   use. 
Also   readily   learned   and   used  by  regular  correspondents. 
Should  be  used  by  all  who  do  not  learn  shorthand. 

(5)  Shorthand.  Invaluable  labor-saver,  but  useless  unless  well 
learned.  To  begin  and  stop  for  a  time  is  like  taking  long 
rests  when  rowing  boat  up  strong  current ;  you  may  float  back 
farther  than  you  have  rowed.  Most  systems  too  complicated 
for  anyone  except  professional  stenographer.  Tachygraphy 
is  easily  learned  and  best  for  librarian's  use. 

(6)  Typewriting.     More  legible,  quicker,  cheaper  and  easier,  so 
should  be  used  personally  as  well  as  by  assistants  and  copyists. 

(7)  Duplicating  processes.    Stencil,  carbon,  roller  copier,  composi- 
tion and  aniline. 

(8)  Labor-saving  methods  and  appliances. 

14  Efficiency.  Total  or  resultant  of  all  foregoing  factors.  World  wants 
results,  not  explanations  (however  good)  of  failure.  The  best  men 
compel  success  and  remove  obstacles.  Cheaper  men  explain  clearly 
why  success  was  impossible.  They  may  be  clever,  clear-headed, 
honest,  industrious,  but  not  efficient  in  high  sense  that  compels 
success. 
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025.2    ACCESSION  DEPARTMENT 
AUCTION  CATALOGUE:    PROBLEM 

Dunkin  Van  Rensselaer  Johnston 

Look  up  information  to  guide  in  making  bids  on  the  follow- 
ing books.  Numbers  at  beginning  of  entries  are  those  of 
auction  catalogue  from  which  they  are  taken  and  entries 
are  quoted  without  change. 

2  Adams.  The  Swiss  confederation.  By  Sir  Francis  Ottiwell  Adams, 
M.C.M.,  G.C.B.,  late  Her  Majesty's  Envoy  extraordinary  and 
minister  plenipotentiary  at  Berne,  and  C.  D.  Cunningham.  With 
a  map.     8vo,  uncut.     1889 

20  Ariosto.  Orlando  Furioso.  Italian  text  beautifully  printed  by 
Baskerville;  with  portrait  after  Titian  engraved  by  Piquet,  and  46 
copper-plates  by  Bartollozzi,  Moreau,  De  Launay,  etc.  after  designs 
by  Cipriani,  Eisen,  Cochin,  Moreau  and  Monnet.  4  vols.,  tall  8vo, 
half  red  morocco,  gilt.     Birmingham,  1773 

23  Art  and  letters  :  an  illustrated  review.  Published  in  London  and 
New  York.  Richly  illustrated  with  colored  reproductions,  etchings 
and  photogravures  of  the  choicest  modern  paintings.  Published  at 
$6.00  per  no.  Complete  for  the  years  1888  and  1889,  in  24  nos.  To 
be  sold  per  number. 

31  Austin,  Jane.  Life  of.  By  Goldwin  Smith.  8vo,  cloth.  Great 
writers  series.    London,  1890 

35  Baker y  A.  E.  Glossary  of  Northamptonshire,  Words  and  phrases, 
with  examples  of  their  colloquial  use  and  customs  of  the  country. 
2  vols.     1 2 mo,  uncut.     London,  1854 

37  Baptista  (El  Padre  Fray  loan).  Advertencias,  para  los  con- 
fessores  de  los  naturales.  Both  parts.  2  vols,  small  8vo,  vellum. 
Mexico,  en  ei  Conuento  de  Santiago  Tlatilulco,  par  M.  Ocharte, 
eno  1600 

Excessively  rare.  The  Murphy  copy,  the  two  parts  of  which  were  separated 
by  the  compiler  of  that  catalogue,  sold :  part  1,  (with  another  work  bound  with 
it)  for  $46.00;  part  2,  for  $38.00 :  sold,  Maissonneuve,  1861 ;  for  301  fr.  This 
copy  lacks  the  title-page  to  the  second  part,  it  being  replaced  by  a  duplicate  first 
part  title-page ;  the  15  preliminary  leaves  are  bound  in  before  the  body  of  the 
second  part.    Slight  worm-holes  in  blank  corner  of  a  few  leaves. 

51  Bewick.     Select  fables.    With   cuts  designed   and   engraved  by 

Thomas  and  John  Bewick,  and  others,  previous  to  the  year  1784; 

splendid  impressions  of  the  cuts.      Imp.  8vo,  full  polished  calf, 

uncut,  gilt  top.     Newcastle,  1820 
57  Boating.   Training  in  theory  and  practice.    By  Archibald  Maclaren. 

Illustrated.    8vo,  cloth.     London,  1866 
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60  Boleyn.  Anne  Boleyn :  A  chapter  of  English  history,  1527-1536. 
By  Paul  Friedmann.  2  vols.  8vo,  morocco,  uncut,  gilt  top.  London, 
1884 

121  Costume.  Le  costume  historique,  par  M.  A.  Racinet.  Illustrated 
with  500  plates,  300  of  which  are  in  colors,  gold  and  silver,  and  200 
in  tinted  lithography  (Camiaeu),  executed  in  the  finest  style  of  the 
art,  by  Messrs.  Didot  &  Co.  of  Paris,  representing  authentic  exam- 
ples of  the  costumes  and  ornaments  of  all  times,  among  all  nations. 
With  numerous  choice  specimens  of  furniture,  ornamental  work, 
glass,  tiles,  textile  fabrics,  arms  and  armor,  domestic  articles,  modes 
of  transport,  &c.     Paris :  Firmin,  Didot  &  Co.,  v.d. 

125  Craik,  G.  L.  Manual  of  English  literature  and  of  the  history  of 
the  English  language.  Eighth  edition.  Post  8vo,  cloth.  London, 
1872 

139  Cruikshank.  German  popular  stories.  Translated  from  the 
Kinder  und  Haus  Marchen,  collected  by  M.  M.  Grimm  from  oral 
traditions.  Illustrated  with  22  plates  by  George  Cruikshank. 
2  vols.  i2mo,  original  cloth,  uncut.     London,  1834 

232  Florence.  Its  history — The  Medici ;  letters  and  arts.  Illustrated 
with  500  engravings.  By  Charles  Yriarte.  Folio,  cloth  gilt,  gilt 
edges.     London,  1882 

246  G6r6me.  A  collection  of  the  works  of  J.  L.  Ge>6me  in  one  hun- 
dred photogravures.  Edited  by  Edward  Strahan.  In  10  parts 
(lacking  part  9).  To  be  sold  as  9  parts.  Folio  in  cloth  covers, 
ribbon-tied.     New  York,  1881 

273  Matthews,  William.  Modern  book-binding  practically  con- 
sidered. 

300  copies  printed  at  the  De  Vinne  press  for  the  Grolier  club,  1889 

276  Hallam,  H.     Europe  during  the  middle  ages;  literary  history  of 
Europe.     Constitutional  history  of  England.     1 1   vols,  post  Svo . 
London:  J.  Murray,  1872 

282  Hawthorne,  N.     The  complete  works  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorn^ 
with  introductory  notes  by  George   Parsons  Lathrop.     Illustrates^ 
with  numerous  etchings  by  Blum,  Church,  Dielman,  GifFord,  Shirla 
and  Turner.     13  vols.  8vo,  bound  in  full  crushed  levant  moroccc^ 
uncut,  gilt  tops,  Jansen,  by  Matthews.     Cambridge :  printed  at  tli^ 

Riverside  press,  1883 

•*  Dr  Grimshawe's  secret w  has  been  added  to  the  set,  making  thirteen  volum 
in  all. 

Only  two  hundred  and  fifty  sets  were  printed,  each  numbered,  this  set  bein 
number  166.     "  Dr  Grimshawe's  secret  "  is  also  number  166. 

296  History  of  Racine  and  Kenosha  counties,  Wisconsin  ;  early  settl 
ment,  improvements,  history  of  the  state,  war   record,  abstract 
laws,  &c.     4to,  half  imitation  russia.     Chicago,  1879 
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x>  Hosack,  David,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  Memoir  of  De  Witt  Clinton. 
With  an  appendix.  Portrait  and  two  extra  portraits  inserted.  Also 
contains  an  A.L.S  of  Dr  Hosack  and  an  A.L.S.  "To  the  public"  of 
Gov.  Clinton,  of  great  interest,  in  part  as  follows :    "  General  Scott 

having  in  a  letter to  General  Jackson  insinuated  that  I 

had  written an  anonymous  letter I  have  considered  it 

proper  to  declare  that  the  intimation  of  General  Scott  is  totally . . . 
false. . .  .This  declaration  is  made  from  motives  of  respect  for  public 

opinion  and  not  from  any  regard  for  General  Scott (one  page, 

quarto,  dated  April  6,  1819).     1  vol.    4to,  boards.     New  York,  1829 

so  Jesse,  Captain  W.  The  life  of  George  Brummel,  Esq.,  com- 
monly called  Beau  Brummel.     Frontispieces.     2  vols.    8vo,  rough 

edges,  half  green  morocco,  gilt  top,  new.     London,  1844 
Original  edition.     Scarce. 

;o  Lessing's  Werke.      10  vols,  in  5.     Post  8vo,  half  morocco. 

Leipzig,  1867 

'3  Lowell,  J.  R.     A  fable  for  ciitics.     i2mo.     New  York,  1848 
First  edition. 

*6  Matthews,  B.  (Editor).  Ballads  of  books.  With  frontispiece 
by  Van  Schaick.  12010,  full  polished  calf,  uncut,  gilt  top.  New 
York:  Coombes,  1887 

?2  Napoleon. — Jung,  Th.  Bonaparte  et  Son  Temps,  1 769-1 799. 
Avec  cartes.     3  vols.     12 mo,  paper,  uncut.     Paris,  1881 

;8  New  York.  The  centennial  history  of  the  protestant  episcopal 
church  in  the  diocese  of  New  York,  1785-1885.  Edited  by  James 
Grant  Wilson.  7  steel  plates,  4  woodcuts,  and  27  autograph  fac- 
similes.    8vo,  uncut.     New  York,  1886 

.0  Nile's  Weekly  Register:  containing  political,. historical,  geo- 
graphical, scientifical,  astronomical,  statistical  and  biographical 
documents,  essays  and  facts,  with  notices  of  the  arts  and  manufac- 
tures and  a  record  of  the  events  of  the  times.  A  COMPLETE  SET, 
from  the  commencement  in  181 1  to  the  end  of  June,  18^9,  when  it  was 
finally  discontinued;  containing  all  the  supplements  and  appendixes, 
with  the  rare  index  volume  of  1818,  and  with  Niles's  "  Principles 
and  acts  of  the  revolution,"  1822.  Together  77  vols.  8vo,  and  4U), 
the  former  uniformly  bound  in  half  russia,  cloth  sides,  the  latter  in 
half  sheep.     181 1- 1849 

A  very  fine  and  desirable  set. 
>o  Freytag.      Lexicon   Arabicuin    Latinum.      Condensed   from  the 

larger  work.     Halle,  1836 
Si  Pamphlets  on  slavery:  Spooner  on  its  unconstitutionality,  1856; 

De  Vinne  on  the  Methodist  episcopal  church  and  slavery,  1857; 

American  slavery  as  it  is,  1830,     x  vol.  8vo,  half  morocco. 
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463  Parker  Society  Publications.  Works  of  the  fathers  and  early 
writers  of  the  reformed  English  church :  Cranmer,  Coverdale,  Bacon, 
Latimer,  Parker,  Bale,  Ridley,  Zurich  letters,  &c,  &c,  and  the  gen- 
eral index  to  the  set.     41  vols.     8vo,  cloth. 

478  Pontalis,  G.  A.  Life  of  John  De  Witt,  Grand  Pensionary  of 
Holland ;  or,  Twenty  years  of  a  parliamentary  republic.  2  vols. 
8vo,  half  calf,  gilt.     London,  1885 

495  Ralston,  W.  R.  S.     Russian  folk  tales.     8vo,  cloth.     Loudon, 

i873 
521  Ruskin,  John.     Bibliography  of,    1854-1879.      8vo,  half  calf, 

russia. 
530  Schiller's  Sammtliche  Werke.    12  vols,  in  6.    Post  8vo,  half 

morocco.     Stuttgart,  1869 
535  Shakspere.      The  pictorial  edition  by  Charles   Knight.     With 

doubtful  plays,  History  of  opinion  and  biography.     8  vols,  tall  8vo, 

uncut.     London:   Charles  Knight  &  Co.,  n.d. 
543  Sherman.     Memoirs  of.    Written  by  himself     Illustrated.    2  vols. 

8vo.     New  York,  1891 
556  Statesman's  Year  Book.    Statistical  and  historical  annual  of  the 

states  of  the  world  for  the  year  1890.     Edited  by  J.  Scott  Keltic 

i2mo,  cloth.     London,  1890 
585  Forrest  -Macready.    Account  of  terrific  and  fatal  riot  at  the  A>tor 

Place  opera  house.     8vo,  paper.     New  York,  1849 

20  portraits  of  Forrest  and  Macready  loosely  inserted. 

645  Yriarte,  Charles.  Venice;  its  history,  art,  industries,  and 
modern  life.  With  numerous  illustrations.  Imp.  4to,  cloth.  New 
York,  1880 
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025.3    ELEMENTARY  CATALOGUING 
USE  OF  CARD  CATALOGUE:  PROBLEM 

Mary  Louisa  Sutliff 

Answer  the  following  questions  by  consulting  the  card 
catalogue  [of  the  New  York  State  Library.     Work  inde- 
pendently.   Write    the    answers  on  sheets,    referring   to 
questions  by  number, 
i  What  works  of  Annie  Payson  Call  have  we  ? 

2  Have  we  any  works  of  S :  R.  Crockett  aside  from  fiction  ? 

3  Have  we  Shakspere's  works  in  one  volume  with  illustrations  ? 

4  Have  we  an  edition  of  the  Tempest  with  notes  ? 

5  Have  we  Francis  Bacon's  poems  as  a  separate  publication  ? 

Who  are  the  authors  of  the  following  four  books? 

6  The  Garden  that  I  Lave 

7  High  Top  Sweeting 

8  Highways  and  Horses 

9  My  Three  Legged  Story  Teller 

io  What  works  edited  by  George  E.  Woodberry  have  we  ? 

x  i  Have  we  Arthur  Gilman's  edition  of  Chaucer's  Poetical  Works  ? 

12  Have  we  the  fifth  edition  of  Hoiv  to  Know  the   Wild  Flowers,  by 

Mrs  William  Starr  Dana  ? 

13  What  work  written  by  Mark  Twain  in  collaboration  with  C :  D.  Warner 

have  we  ? 

14  How  many  of  Clara  Bell's  translations  have  we  ? 

15  Have  we  Charles  Gross's  translation  of  Ernest  Lavisse's  General  View 

of  the  Political  History  of  Europe  ? 

16  What  translations  of  the  Nibelungenlied have  we? 

1 7  What  lives  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale  have  we  ? 

18  What  bibliographies  of  Alexander  Hamilton  have  we  ? 

19  Have  we  Richard  H.  Shepherd's  Bibliography  of  Carlyle  f 

20  Have  we  a  criticism  of  John  Stuart  Mill's  Subjection  of  Women  f 

2 1  How  many  volumes  of  the  Great  Cities  of  the  Republic  series  have  we  ? 

Give  author  and  title  of  any  book  which  the  library  con- 
tains on  the  following  five  subjects : 

22  Object  teaching 

23  Mechanics,  published  since  1890 

24  Travel  in  China 

25  General  history  of  France,  with  maps 

26  French  Revolution,  in  two  volumes 

27  Give  compiler  and  title  of  a  bibliography  of  kindergarten 

28  Give  author  and  title  of  work  containing  lives  of  several  sculptors 

29  Name  five  sculptors  whose  lives  are  to  be  found  in  the  library 
titles  of  two  anonymous  English  poems  of  the  pre- Elizabethan 

1, 1400-1558 
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025.5    ADVANCED  BEEEBENCE  WORK 

116.34    LAW  BOOKS  DESIRABLE  FOR  TOWN,  VILLAGE 

AND  CITY  LIBRARIES 

Stephen  B.  Griawold 

ixvier,  John.  Law  Dictionary ;  new  ed.  rev.  and  brought  up  to  date 
by  Francis  Rawle.     2  v.  Q.     Bost.  1897.     Boston  Book  Co.  $12 

Law  library 

tnt,  James.  Commentaries  on  American  Law.  Ed.  14.  4V.  O. 
Bost.  1896.     Little  $3.50  net  each  Law  library 

ixsons,  Theophilus.  Laws  of  Business  for  all  the  States  and  Terri- 
tories of  the  Union  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  with  forms  and 
directions,  and  abstracts  of  the  laws  of  all  the  states  and  territories 
on  various  topics.  New  ed.  864p.  O.  Hartford  1890.  S.  S. 
Scranton  &  Co.  $4.50  Law  library 

Ones,  Leonard  Augustus.  Forms  in  Conveyancing;  comprising 
precedents  for  ordinary  use  and  clauses  adapted  to  special  and 
unusual  cases.  Ed.  5.  956p.  O.  Indianapolis  1899.  Bowen- 
Merrill  $6 

Law  library  has  ed.  4,  1894. 

odgers,  William  Champ.  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Domestic  Re- 
lations.    9oop.  O.     Chic.  1899.     T.  H.  Flood  $6        Law  library 

ill,  Frederick  Trevor.  Care  of  Estates.  i76p.  D.  N.  Y.  1901. 
Baker,  V.  &  Co.  $1.25  Law  library 

ubbell's  Legal  Directory.     O.     N.  Y.     Hubbell  Publishing  Co.  $5 

Law  library 
Annual. 

If  library  can  afford  more,  buy : 

merican  and  English  Encyclopaedia  of  Law ;  ed.  by  D:  S.  Garland 
and  L.  P.  McGehee  under  the  supervision  of  James  Cockcroft. 
Ed. 2.  v.x-21,  Q.  Northport  N.  Y.  1 896-1 902.  Edward 
Thompson  Co.  $7.50  each  Law  library 

v.  1-21  A — N.     Probably  complete  in  32V. 

itest  edition  of  the  Revised  Statutes  and  Codes  of  the  state  in  which 
the  library  is  situated,  with  the  Session  Laws  in  continuation ;  Re- 
vised Statutes  and  Codes  $6  to  $18;  Session  Laws  $2  a  year 

itest  edition  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  with  the 
Session  Laws  of  Congress  in  continuation;  Revised  Statutes  $4; 
Session  Laws  $1.50  a  year 

Secure  by  gift: 

rdinances  of  the  city  or  village  in  which  the  library  is  situated 
oceedings  of  Board  of  Supervisors  of  the  county,  if  the  library  is  in 
New  York  State 
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025.8    SHELF   DEPARTMENT 
DOK  NUMBERS   FOR  POPULAR   LIBRARIES:    PROBLEM 

Mary  Louisa  Sutliff 

Assign  book  numbers,  as  for  a  popular  library,  to  the  follow- 
ing entries.  Pencil  book  numbers  at  left  of  author  in  fiction 
and  below  class  number  in  other  cases.  Follow  directions 
in  Simplified  Library  School  Rules,  1898,  p.  54-59. 

i  Perry,  Nora.     Flock  of  Girls  and  Boys.     D 

1  Kellogg,  Elijah.     Boy  Farmers 

5  Smith,  F.  H.     Colonel  Carter.     1893 


\    914-5  Smith,  F.  H.     Gondola  Days 


Smith,  Mrs  M..  P.  (Wells)    Jolly  Good  Times 


Smith,  Mrs  M..  P.  (Wells)    Jolly  Good  Times  at  Hackmatack 


Smith,  Mrs  M..  P.  (Wells)    Jolly  Good  Times  at  School 


Smith,  Minna  C.     Mary  Paget 


Crawford,  F.  M.    Casa  Braccio 


Crawford,  F.  M.     Cigarette-maker's  Romance 


Crawford,  F.  M.     Katharine  Lauderdale.     2  v. 


1     017      Fitchburg— Public  Library.     Catalogue 


I    252      Brooks,  Phillips.    Sermons 


I    252      Brooks,  Phillips.     New  Starts  in  Life 


;    252      Brooks,  Thomas.    Unsearchable  Riches 
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16  Hale,  E:  E.     Ten  Times  One  is  Ten 

17  Hale,  E:  E,     If  Jesus  Came  to  Boston 

18  Hale,  E:  E.     In  His  Name 

19  Hale,  E:  E.     Ingham  Papers 

20  Hale,  L.  P.     Peterkin  Papers 

21  Howells,  W:  D.     Chance  Acquaintance.     1890 

22  Howells,  W:  D.     Chance  Acquaintance.     1877 

23  Howells,  W:  D.     Dr  Breen's  Practice 

24  Howells,  W:  D.     Day's  Pleasure.    T 

25  Howells,  W:  D.     Day  of  their  Wedding.     D 

26  Howells,  W:  D.     Doorstep  Acquaintance 

27  92      Martyn,  Benjamin  &  Kippis,  Andrew.    Life  of  Shaftesbury 

28  92      Knox,  T :  W.     Boy's  Life  of  Gen.  Grant.     1895 

29  92      Abbott,  J  :  S.  C.     Life  of  Grant 

30  92      Grant,  U.  S.     Personal  Memoirs.     2v. 

31  92      Garland,  Hamlin.     Ulysses  S.  Grant 

32  92      Grand   Army   of  the  Republic — Rhode    Island,   Dep't 

Grant  Memorial  Service 

33  92      Public  Honors  to  Grant 
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2      Pollard,  Josephine     Our  Hero,  Grant 
\      Adams,  W:  H.  D.     English  Party  Leaders 
!      Bisset,  Robert.     Life  of  Burke 

Burke,  Edmund.      Correspondence  of  Edmund  Burke 
\      Burke,  Edmund.      Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord 
I      Hart,  C:  H.     Biography  of  Lincoln 
I      Herndon,  W:  H.  &  Weik,  J.  W.     Abraham  Lincoln 
I      Holland,  J.  G.     Life  of  Lincoln 

Davis,  Rebecca  H.     Dr  Warwick's  Daughters.     D 

Davis,  R:  H.     Cinderella 

Collins,  Wilkie.     Woman  in  White.     F 

Ward,  Mrs  Humphry.     Mar  eel  la 

Ward,  Mrs  Humphry.     History  of  David  Grieve 


Ward,  Mrs  Humphry.     Sir  George  Tressady 


Ward,  Mrs  Humphry.     Story  of  Bessie  Costrell 


Ward,  H.  D.     New  Senior  at  Andover 


7.3  Dickens,  Charles.    American  Notes 


Dickens,  Charles.     Bamaby  Rudge 
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52  Dickens,  Charles.     Bleak  House 

53  Cooper,  J.  F.     The  Spy 

54  Cooper,  J.  F.      The  Spy;  abridged  for  the  use  of  si  boots 

55  j8ll  Cary,  Alice.     Ballads  for  Little  Folks 

56  8ll  Cary,  Phoebe.     Last  Poems 

57  6l2  Edwards,  Hi  M.     Outlines  of  Anatomy.     O 

58  423  Webster,  Noah.     Dictionary  of  the  English  Language.    < 

59  423  Webster,  Noah.     International  Dictionary.     Q.     1890 

60  423  Webster,  Noah.    International  Dictionary.     Q.     1891 

61  423  Worcester,  J.  E.     Dictionary  of  the  English  Language 

62  523  Burritr,  Elijah.     Geography  of  the   Heavens.     S  &  atla 

63  910  Bradford,  Thomas.     Universal  Atlas.     FB 

64  975.5  Waddell,  J.  A.     History  of  Augusta  County,  Va. 

65  012  Smart,  T:  B.     Bibliography  of  Matthew  Arnold.     O 

66  822  Abbott,  E.  A.     Shakesperian  Grammar 

67  822  Shakspere,  William.     Works ;  with  notes  by  Theobald 

68  822  Shakspere,  William.     Works ;  ed.  by  White 

69  822  Shakspere,  William.     As  You  Like  It;  with  notes  by  1 
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12      Shakspere,  William.     As  You  Like  It;  with  notes  by  Phelps 
X2      Guizot,  F,  Pf  G.     Shakspere  and  his  Times 
52      White,  R:  G,     Studies  in  Shakspeare 

Scott,  Sir  Walter.     Abbot 

Scott,  Sir  Walter.     Anne  of  Geierstein 


Scott,  Sir  Walter.     Antiquary 
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027    HISTORY  OF  LIBBABIES 
027.073    AMERICAN  LIBRARIES 

8alome  Cutler  Falrchild 
OUTLINE  OP  MODERN  LIBRARY  MOVEMENT  IN  AMERICA 

WITH    MOST   IMPORTANT   FOREIGN   EVENTS 

he  modern  library  movement  began  about  1850,  took  on  its  strongest 
•acteristics  in  1876  and  received  a  strong  forward  impulse  in  1893. 
efore  1850  there  were  in  the  United  States  only  423  public  libraries 

000  volumes  or  more ;  in  1900  there  were  5383.  [United  States — 
ication,  Bureau  of.  Public ',  Society  and School  Libraries,  1901.  p.  923] 
ider  each  year  events  are  arranged  as  far  as  possible  in  chronologic  order.  State 
ocal  organizations  are  distinguished  by  an  underline. 

%  Harvard  University  Library  founded 

a  South  Carolina  provincial  library  law  passed  for  the  encouragement 
of  parochial  libraries  established  by  Rev.  Thomas  Bray 

1  Library  Company  of  Philadelphia  founded  by  Benjamin  Franklin ; 

characterized  by  him  as  the  "  mother  of  all  the  North  American 
subscription  libraries  " 

6  New  Jersey  State  Library  founded 
0  Library  of  Congress  founded 

7  Boston  Athenaeum  founded 

8  New  York  State  Library  founded 

to  New  York  Mercantile  Library  founded 

13  Peterboro  (N.  H.)  Public  Library  founded 

$5  New  York  school  district  library  law  passed ;  the  first  recognition 

of  the  principle  of  taxation  for  support  of  public  libraries 
\1  Sir  Anthony  Panizzi  became  •'  keeper  of  printed  books  "  at  British 

Museum.  [Library  Journal,  May  1879,  4 :  163-65 ;  Fagan,  Louis. 

Life  of  Panizzi.     2  v.     Lond.  1880] 
li  Cataloguing  Pules  of  the  British  Museum  printed 
|3  First  edition  of  Poole's  Index  published;  154P.  O.  (Second  edition, 

1853, 10+521P.  O) 
Massachusetts  passed  library  law  allowing  Boston  to  tax  itself  for 
support  of  public  library 
19  New  Hampshire  passed  library  law  allowing  towns  to  tax  themselves 

for  support  of  libraries 
Astor  Library  founded ;  a  great  endowed  reference  library,  open  to 

the  public 
So  First  free  library  act  for  Great  Britain  passed  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  William  Ewart 
S*  Boston  Public  Library  founded 
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1853  Second  edition  of  Poole's  Index  published;  10+52 ip.  0 

First  convention  of  librarians  held  in  New  York  city ;  53  delegates 
present.  [Norton's  Literary  Gazette,  Oct.  1853,  3:170-76; 
Norton1  s  Literary  and  Educational  Register,  1854,  p.  49-94; 
Library    Journal,    Aug.-Sep.     1886,    11:217-19;    May  1902, 

27  •  254-56l 
1855  Charles  Coffin  Jewctt  appointed  librarian  of  Boston  Public  Library 

1868  Justin  Winsor  appointed  superintendent  of  Boston  Public  Library 

187 1  Cincinnati  Public  Library  opened  on  Sunday  for  first  time 

1872  Illinois  free  library  law  passed;    copied  subsequently  by  several 

states 

1873  Dr  William  Frederick  Poole  appointed  librarian  of  Chicago  Public 

Library 

1876  Library  Journal  established 

American  Library  Association  founded ;  first  meeting  held  in  Phil- 
adelphia 

Public  Libraries  in  the  United  States  issued  by  Bureau  of  Education; 
included  Cutter's  Rules  for  a  Dictionary  Catalogue 

Library  Bureau  established  for  manufacture  of  library  supplies 

First  edition  of  Dewey's  Decimal  Classification  published ;  42p.  0. 
(Sixth  edition,  1899,  61 2p.  O) 

1877  First  international  conference  of  librarians  held  in  London 
Library   Association   of  the    United  Kingdom  founded.      (Char- 
tered in  1898  under  the  name  Library  Association) 

1880  Publication  oi  American  Catalogue  begun  by  Frederick  Leypolrit 

1884  Library  school  authorized  by  Columbia  trustees 

1885  New  York  (city)  Library  Club  organized 

1886  Library  Notes  established;  edited  by  Melvil  Dewey 

1887  Columbia  College  School  of  Library  Economy  opened 

1888  Melvil  Dewey  appointed  secretary  of  University  of  the  State  of 

New  York  and  director  of  New  York  Srate  Library 

1889  Columbia  College  School  of  Library  Economy  transferred  to  New 

York  State  Library ;    name  changed  to  New  York  State  Library 

School 
Association  of  State  Librarians  organized  as  a  section  of  the  A.  L.  A. 

\ Library    Journal,   May-June   1889,    14:278;    Jublic  Libraries 

Oct.  1900,  5:325] 
University  law  of  New  York  State  passed 

1890  New  York  (State)  Library  Association  organized 

Iowa  Library  Association  organized 

New  Hampshire  Library  Association  organized 

Massachusetts  Free  Public  Library  Commission  established 
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Massachusetts  Library  Club  organized 

New  Jersey  Library  Association  organized 

Pratt  Institute  Library  School  established 
(91  Wisconsin  State  Library  Association  organized 

Connecticut  Library  Association  organized 
Maine  Library  Association  organized 
Michigan  Library  Association  organized 
Minnesota  Library  Association  organized 
Chicago  Library  Club  organized 
Indiana  Library  Association  organized 

New  Hampshire  Board  of  Library  Commissioners  established 
Cocheco  (N.  H.)  Library  Club  organized 

New  York  State  Home  Education  Department  established ;  travel- 
ing libraries  sent  to  university  extension  centers 
Cutter's  Expansive  Classification  published 

192  Southern  Californii  Library  Club  organized 

Pennsylvania  Library  Club  organized 

New  York  State  passed  new  library  laws  more  fully  recognizing 

importance  of  libraries 
Drexel  Institute  Library  School  established 
Bibliographical  Society  (London)  organized 

193  Colorado  Library  Association  organized 

A.  L.  A.  exhibit  made  at  World's  Columbian  Exposition,  Chicago 

World's  Library  Congress  held  at  Chicago 

General  traveling  libraries  first  sent  out  by  New  York  State  Home 

Education  Department 
Connecticut  Public  Library  Committee  formed 

Newberry  Library,  Chicago,  opened 

Department  of  Library  Science  of  Armour  Institute  established 

194  Library  Association  of  Washington  City  organized.  (Name  changed 

to  District  of  Columbia  Library  Association,  Mar.  13,  1901) 
Vermont  Library  Association  organized 

Rhode  Island  librarians  made  eligible  to  membership  in  Massachu- 
setts Library  Club 

Catalog  of  "A.  L.  A."  Library  completed 
(95  Astor  and  Lenox  Libraries  and  Tilden  trust  consolidated  to  form 
New  York  Public  Library,  Astor,  Lenox  and  Tilden  Founda- 
tions 

New  building  of  Boston  Public  Library  opened 
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Papers  prepared  for  the  American  Library  Association  far  its  Annul 
Meeting  held  at  the  Columbian  Exposition,  1893  ("  World's  Fair 
Papers  ")  issued  by  United  States  Bureau  of  Education 

Vermont  Free  Library  Commission  established 

California  Library  Association  organized 

Ohio  Library  Association  organized 

Ohio  State  Library  Commission  established 

Nebraska  Library  Association  organized 

Wisconsin  Free  Library  Commission  established 

Library  section  of  Wisconsin  Teachers  Association  organized 
Milwaukee  Library  Round  Table  organized 

Institut  International  de  Bibliographic  (Brussels)  founded 

1896  Bibliographic  conference  held  in  London.     [Library  Journal^os. 

1896,  21:499-500] 
National   institutions  in    England    (including    British    Museum) 

opened  on  Sunday  for  first  time 
Library  section  of  National  Educational  Association  organized 
Public  Libraries  established 
Library  conference  held  in  Melbourne,  Australia 
Library  Association  of  Australasia  founded 
Illinois  State  Library  Association  organized 

Western  Pennsylvania  Library  Club  organized 

North  Wisconsin  Traveling  Library  Association  organized 

1897  New  building  of  Chicago  Public  Library  opened 
New  building  of  Library  of  Congress  opened 

Library  section  of  Illinois  Teachers  Association  organized 
Second  international  library  conference  held  in  London 
Georgia  Library  Association  organized 

Georgia  Library  Commission  established 

Twin  City  Library  Club  (Minneapolis  and  St  Paul)  organized 

Department  of  Library  Science  of  Armour  Institute  transferred  to 

University  of  Illinois;  name  changed  to  University  of  Illinois 

State  Library  School 

1898  Western  Massachusetts  Library  Club  organized 
Hay  Path  Library  Club  (Mass.)  organized 
Library  Club  of  Buffalo  organized 

Vox  River  Valley  Library  Association  of  Wisconsin  organized 
National  Association  of  State  Librarians  organized  as  an  independent 

and   permanent   organization.      [Library  Journal,    Dec.   189s, 

jj:  668-69] 
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New  Jersey  Traveling  Library  Commission  established 

9  Indiana  State  Library  Commission  established 

Maine  State  Library  Commission  established 

Library  Art  Club  (New  England)  organized.     [Library  Journal, 

Sep.  1899,  24:521-23] 
Pennsylvania  Library  Commission  established 

Colorado  State  Board  of  Library  Commissioners  established 

Kansas  State  Library  Commission  established 

Michigan  State  Library  Commission  established 

Minnesota  Library  Commission  established 

Bibliographical  Society  of  Chicago  organized 

Herbert  Putnam  appointed  librarian  of  Congress 
k>  Iowa  State  Library  Commission  established 

Bibliothekarinnenschule  established  in  Berlin 
A.  L.  A.  exhibit  made  at  Paris  Exposition 
International  Congress  of  Librarians  held  in  Paris 
New  building  of  Providence  Public  Library  opened 
Long  Island  Library  Club  organized 

Bureau  of  Library  Information  instituted  by  General  Federation  of 

Women's  Clubs 
Verein  Deutscher  Bibliothekare  founded.     [Library  Journal,  July 

1900,  25:334-35] 

Ontario  Library  Association  (Toronto)  organized 
Cape  Cod  Library  Association  (Mass.)  organized 

Missouri  Library  Association  organized 

Kansas  State  Library  Association  organized 

Building  of  Wisconsin  State  Historical  Society  opened 
>i  Andrew  Carnegie's  gifts  to  libraries,  from  June  1,  1900  to  July  i, 

1901,  aggregated   $13,704,700,   the  most   notable  gifts  being 
$5,200,000  to  New  York  city  and  $1,000,000  to  St  Louis 

New  York  Free  Circulating  Library  merged  in  New  York  Public 

Library 
Eastern  Maine  Library  Club  organized 

Idaho  Library  Commission  established 

Toheki;  official  organ  of  the  Kansai  Bunko  Ky6kai,  or  Western 

Library  Association  (Japanese)  established 
New  building  of  Newark  (N.  J.)  Free  Public  Library  opened 
Nebraska  Public  Library  Commission  established 

Washington  State  Library  Commission  established 

Keystone  State  Library  Association  (Pa.)  organized 
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Delaware  State  Library  Commission  established 

A.  L.  A.  exhibit  made  at  Pan-American  Exposition,  Buffalo 

Net  price  system  for  books  established 

Cooperative  cataloguing  becomes  established  fact  through  issue  by 

Library  of  Congress  of  printed  catalogue  cards 
Nashville  (Tenn.)  Library  Club  organized 

1902  New  York  State  Library  School  limits  applicants  for  admission  to 
graduates  of  registered  colleges 
East  St  Louis  (111.)  Library  Club  organized 

Maryland  Library  Commissions  established 

Brooklyn  Library  and  Brooklyn  Public  Library  consolidated 
Tennessee  Library  Association  organized 

Illinois  State  Library  Association  incorporated 

Texas  Library  Association  organized 

Andrew  Carnegie  gives  $100,000  to  A.  L.  A.  Publishing  Board 
West  Tennessee  Library  Club  organized 
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027    HE3T0BY  OF  LIBRARIES 
027.073    AMERICAN  LIBRARIES 

8alome  Cutler  Fairchild 

PRESIDENTS  OP  AMERICAN  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 

1876—1902 


Justin  Winsor  1876-85 

William  Frederick  Poole  1885-87 

Charles  Ammi  Cutter  1887-89 

Frederick  Morgan  Crunden  1889-90 
Melvil  Dewey  Sep.  1890- July  189 1 
Samuel  Swett  Green  July-Nov.  1891 
William  Isaac  Fletcher  1891-92 

Melvil  Dewey  1892-93 

Josephus  Nelson  Lamed  1893-94 

Henry  Munson  Utley  1894-9 5 


1 1  John  Cotton  Dana  1895-96 

12  William  Howard  Brett  1896-97 

13  Justin  Winsor  July-Oct.  1897 

14  Herbert  Putnam  Jan.-July  1898 


15  William  Coolidge  Lane 

16  Reuben  Gold  Thwaites 

1 7  Henry  James  Carr 

18  John  Shaw  Billings 

19  James  Kendall  Hosmer 


1898-99 

I 899- 1 900 

1900-1 

1 901-2 

1902- 


17  presidents,  19  terms  of  office 
No  conference  1878,  1880,  1884 
Conference  of  1888  special,  not 
general  meeting 

Justin  Winsor 

Life  1831-97 

Library  service     1808-97 

iographic  sketches 

Library  Journal,  Nov.  1897,  22  :  689  (portrait  opposite  p.  677) 
Harvard  Graduate?  Magazine,  Dec.  1897,  6:  182-88  (W:  C.  Lane) 
188-91  (\V:  H.  Tillinghast)  (with  portrait) 

allege  connection 

Entered  Harvard  with  class  of  1853 

Studied  bibliography  and  history  at  Paris  and  Heidelberg 

B.  A.  Harvard  1868 

LL.D.  University  of  Michigan  1887,  Williams  1893 

ibrary  positions 

Trustee  Boston  Public  Library  1867-68 
Superintendent  Boston  Public  Library  1868-77 
Librarian  Harvard  University  1877-97 

.  L.  A.  offices 

President  1876-85,  July-Oct.  1897  ;  presided  at  second  international 

library  conference,  London  1897 
Councilor  1885-97 
Attended  annual  meetings  1876-87,  1889 
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Important  publications 

Reader's  Handbook  of  the  American  Revolution,  1761-1783 
Editor  Harvard  University — Library.    Bibliographical  Contributions 

Narrative  and  Critical  History  of  America 
Most  important  of  numerous  historical  works. 

Work  on  other  lines 

President  American  Historical  Society;  vice  president  Massachu- 
setts Historical  Society;  member  American  Antiquarian  Society 
and  American  Philosophical  Society;  honorary  corresponding 
member  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  London ;  honorary  mem- 
ber Royal  Society  of  Canada 

William  Frederick  Poole 

Life  1821-94 

Library  service    1847-94 

Biographic  sketches 

Library  Journal,  Aug.  1887,  12:281-83  (with  portrait) 
Bibliotheca  Sacra,  Ap.  1900,  57  :  282-302  (Z.  S.  Hoi  brook) 

College  connection 
B.A.  Yale  1849 
LL.D.  Northwestern  University  1882 

Library  positions 

Assistant  librarian  Brothers  in  Unity,  Yale  College  1847,  librarian 
1848-49 

Assistant   librarian    Boston  Athenaeum   1851-52 

Librarian  Boston  Mercantile  Library  1852-56 

Librarian  Boston  Athenaeum  1856-69 

Expert  in  organization  of  Bronson  Library,  Waterbury  Ct.,  Athe- 
naeum Library,  St  Johnsbury  Vt.,  Newton  (Mass.)  Public  Library, 
Easthampton  (Mass.)  Public  Library,  United  States  Naval  Acad- 
emy Library,  Annapolis  Md.  1869 

Librarian  Cincinnati  Public  Library  1869-73 

Librarian  Chicago  Public  Library  1873-87 

Librarian  Newberry  Library,  Chicago  1887-94 

A.  L   A.  offices 

I 'resident  1885-87  Milwaukee  and  Thousand  Islands 
I  'outietlor  1887-94 

Attended  annual  meetings  1876-87, 1889-93,  and  first  convention  of 
libiatians  in  New  York  1853 
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nportant  publications 

Index  to  Subjects  in  Reviews  and  other  Periodicals,     154P.  O.     1848 

Index  to  Periodical  Literature.     531  p.  O.     1853 

With  W:  I:  Fletcher,  ed.  3  of  Index.  1882 ;  first  Supplement  to  Index. 

1888 
Works  on  historical  subjects 

fork  on  other  lines 

President  American  Historical  Society ;  member  American  Antiqua- 
rian Society  and  Essex  County  Institute ;  corresponding  member 
of  several  state  historical  societies 

Charles  Ammi  Cutter 

Life  1837- 

Library  service     1858- 

ollege  connection 
B.  A.  Harvard  1855 
Harvard  Divinity  School  1859 

ibrary  positions 

Librarian  Harvard  Divinity  School  1858-59 
Assistant  Harvard  University  Library  1861-68 
Assistant  Boston  Public  Library  1867-68 
Librarian  Boston  Athenaeum  1869-93 
Librarian  Forbes  Library,  Northampton  Mass.  1894- 

.  L.  A.  offices 

President  1887-89  Catskills  and  St  Louis 

Councilor  1889- 190  2 

Attended  annual  meetings  1876-94,  1896,  1898- 1900,  1902 

iportant  publications 

Rules  for  a  Dictionary  Catalogue 

Expansive  Classification.     1891- 

Editor  Library  Journal.     1881-93.     v.  6-18 

Frederick  Morgan  Crunden 

Life  1847- 

Library  service     1877- 

iographic  sketch 

National  Cyclopaedia.     1896.     6 :  483 

tllege  connection 

B.  A.  Washington  University,  St  Louis  1868 
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Early  occupation 

Teacher  in  St  Louis  public  schools  1868-71,  in  Washington  Uni- 
versity 1872-76 

Library  position 

Librarian  St  Louis  Public  Library  1877- 

A.  L.  A.  offices 

President  1889-90  Fabyans 

Councilor  1881-83,  1886-87,  '890-95,  1898- 

Attended  annual  meetings  1879,  I^^3»  1886-87,  1889-90,  1892-1902 

Important  publications 

Function  of  a  Public  Library  and  its  Value  to  the  Community 

The  Free  Public  Library,  its  uses  and  value 

The  School  and  the  Library 

Articles  on  educational  and  sociologic  subjects 

Work  on  other  lines 

Member  St  Louis  Artists'  Guild,  Missouri  Historical  Society,  St 
Louis  Academy  of  Science,  executive  committee  Missouri  Civil 
Service  Reform  "Association,  secretary  of  committee  that  framed 
new  charter  for  Board  of  Education,  St  Louis 

Samuel  Swett  Green 

Life  1837- 

Library  service     1871- 

Biographic  sketch 

Library  Journal,  Aug.  1891,  16:  233  (with  portrait) 

College  connection 

B.  A.  Harvard  1858 

Harvard  Divinity  School  1864 

Early  occupations 

Bookkeeper  in  Mechanics  National  Bank  and  teller  in  National  Bank, 
Worcester  Mass. 

Library  positions 

Member  board  of  directors  Worcester  (Mass.)  Free  Public  Library 

1867-71 
Librarian  Worcester  (Mass.)  Free  Public  Library  187 1- 
Member  Massachusetts  Free  Public  Library  Commission  1890- 

A.  L.  A.  offices 

President  July-Nov.   1891  San  Francisco  (completing  the  term  of 

Melvil  Dewey) 
Councilor  1885-87,  1891-95 
Attended  annual  meetings  1876-87,  1889-94,  1896-97,  1899,  1902 
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nportant  publications 

Numerous  articles  and  addresses  on  the  relation  of  the  public  library 
to  the  public  schools,  Sunday  opening  of  libraries,  etc. 

fork  on  other  lines 

Member  American  Antiquarian  Society,  American  Historical  Asso- 
ciation, American  Archaeological  Institute,  National  Geographic 
Society,  New  England  Historic  Genealogical  Society,  Colonial 
Society,  Bunker  Hill  Monument  Association  and  Society  of 
Descendants  of  Colonial  Governors;  corresponding  member 
Wisconsin  Historical  Society;  fellow  American  Geographical 
Society  and  Royal  Historical  Society  of  Great  Britain 

William  Isaac  Fletcher 

Life  1844- 

Library  service    1861- 

allege  connection 

Honorary  M.  A.  Amherst  1884 

brary  positions 

Assistant  Boston  Athenaeum  1861-66 
Librarian  Bronson  Library,  Waterbury  Ct.  1869-72 
Librarian  Lawrence  (Mass.)  Public  Library  1872-74 
Assistant  librarian  Watkinson  Library,  Hartford  Ct.  1874-83 
Librarian  Connecticut  Historical  Society,  Hartford  Ct.  1874-83  m 
Librarian  Amherst  College  1883- 

Director  Department  of  Library  Economy  Sauveur  Summer  School, 
Amherst  Mass.  189 1- 

L.  A.  offices 
President  1891-92  Lakewood 
Councilor  1892-1902 
Member  Publishing  Board  1886- 
Attended  annual  meetings  1877-79,  1883-94,  1896-1902 

1  port  ant  publications 

Editor  (with  Poole)  Index  to  Periodical  Literature.  Ed.  3.  1882,  also 

First  Supplement  to  Index.     1888 
Editor  Second  and  Third  Supplements  to  Index.  1893  and  1897 
Editor  A.  L.  A,  Index  to  General  Literature 
Public  Libraries  in  America 
Alphabetical  Index  to  the  Catalogue  0/  the  Library  of  the  late  George 

Brinley 
Editor  (with  R:  R.  Bowker)  Annual  Literary  Indext  1892- 
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Melvil  Dewey 

Life  185 1- 

Library  service     1872- 

Biographic  sketches 

The  Library ,  Oct.  1901,  ser.  2,  2  :  337-40  (with  portrait) 

Pratt  Institute  Monthly  y  Dec.  1899,  8 :  28-29  (M..  W.  Plummer) 

College  connection 

B.A.  Amherst  1874 

LL.D.  Syracuse  University  and  Alfred  University  1902 

Library  positions 

Acting  librarian  Amherst  College  1872-76 

Chief  librarian  Columbia  College  1883-88 

Director  New  York  State  Library  and  Home  Education  1888- 

Professor  library  economy  Columbia  College  1884-88 

Director  New  York  State  Library  School  1887- 

A.  L.  A.  offices 

President  1890-91  (resigned  July  1891  before  San  Francisco  meet- 
ing) 1892-93  Chicago 
Councilor  1891-1901,  1902- 
Secretary  1876-90,  1897-98 
Member  Publishing  Board  1886- 
Attended  annual  meetings  1876-81,  1883-90,  1892-94,  1897-1902 

Important  publications 

Classification  and  Subject  Index  for  Cataloguing  and  Arranging  the 

Books  and  Pamphlets  of  a  Library.     42p.  O.     1876 
Decimal  Classification  and  Relativ  Index.      Ed.  6.     6i2p.  O.     1899 
Library  School  Rules 

Librarians  hip  as  a  Profession  for  College- bred  Women 
Editor  Library  Journal.     1877-80.     v.  1-5 
Editor  Library  Notes.     1887-98 
American  editor  The  Library  (quarterly,  London)   1900-.     Ser.  2, 

v.  1- 
Editor  Papers  prepared  for  the  American  Library  Association  for  its 
*    Annual  Meeting  held  at  the  Columbian  Exposition,  1893    ("  World's 

Fair  Papers  ") 
Associate  editor  Spelling.     1887-95 
Editor  Metric  Bulletin  and  Metric  Advocate.     1876-83 
Editor  Bulletin  of  the  Spelling  Reform  Association.     1876-86 
Editor  Readers  and  Writers  Economy  Notes.     1879-83 

Work  on  other  lines 

Secretary  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  1888  -99 
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Joscphus  Nelson  Larned 

Life  1836- 

Library  service    1877-97 

irly  occupations 

Superintendent  of  education,  Buffalo  1872-73 
Journalism 

brary  positions 

Superintendent  Buffalo  Library  and  Buffalo  Public  Library  1877-97 
Member  of  board  of  managers  and  chairman  of  library  committee 
of  Buffalo  Historical  Society  1895- 

,  L.  A.  offices 

President  1893-94  Lake  Placid 

Councilor  1886-87,  1892- 

Chairman  A.  L.  A.  committee  on  selection  of  books  for  Catalog  of 

"A.  L.  A.*1  Library  1892-93 
Attended  annual  meetings  1879-88,  1892, 1894-98, 1900 

iportant  publications 

Editor  Literature  of  American  History 
History  for  Ready  Reference 

Henry  Munson  Utley 

Life  1836- 

Library  service    1885- 

tllege  connection 

B.  A.  University  of  Michigan  1861 

irly  occupation 
Journalism 

brary  position 

Librarian  Detroit  Public  Library  1885- 

,  L.  A.  offices 

President  1894-95     Denver 

Councilor  1887-92,  1 895-1900,  1901- 

Attended  annual  meetings  1885-87,  1889-98,  1900-1 

John  Cotton  Dana 

Life  1856- 

Library  service     1890- 


ollege  connection 

B.  A.  Dartmouth  1878 
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Early  occupations 
Law 
Engineering 

Library  positions 

Librarian  Denver  (CoU  Public  Library  1890-97 

Librarian  Springfield  (Mass.)  City  Library  Association  1 898-1 90* 

Librarian  Newark  (N.  J.)  Free  Public  Library  1902- 

A.  L.  A.  offices 

President  1895-96  Cleveland 

Councilor  1891-92,  1 896-1 901 

Attended  annual  meetings  1891-92,  1894-98,  1900-2 

Important  publications 

Public  Library  Hand- boo  k>  Denver 
Library  Primer 

William  Howard  Brett 

Life  1846- 

Library  service    1884- 

Biographic  sketch 

Library  Journal,  Oct.  1896,  21  '.455-56  (portrait  opposite  p.  439) 

College  connection 

Partial  courses  University  of  Michigan  and  Adelbert  College,  West- 
ern Reserve  University 
M.A.  Hiram  College 

Early  occupations 

Service  in  Civil  War 

Bookselling 

Library  position 

Librarian  Cleveland  Public  Library  1884- 

A.  L.  A.  offices 

President  1896-97  Philadelphia 

Councilor  1886-96,  1898- 

Attended  annual  meetings  1885-86,  1890,  1892- 1902 

Important  publication 

Cumulative  Index.     1897-99.     v.  1-3 

Work  on  other  lines 

Member  Rowfant  Club 
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Herbert  Putnam 

Life  1861- 

Library  service     1884- 

tgraphic  sketch 

Library    Journal,   Feb.    1895,   20:66;    Mar.    1899,   24:97    (with 
portrait) 

Liege  connection 
B.A.  Harvard  1883 
Lit.D.  Bowdoin  1898 
Partial  course  Columbia  Law  School 

rly  occupation 
Law 

brary  positions 

Librarian  Minneapolis  Athenaeum  1884-87 
Librarian  Minneapolis  Public  Library  1887-91 
Librarian  Boston  Public  Library  1895-99 
Librarian  of  Congress  1899- 

L.  A.  offices 
President  Jan.-July  1898  Lakewood  (completing  the  term  of  Justin 

Winsor) 
Councilor  1895- 
Attended  annual  meetings  1886,  1889,  1896,  1898-99,  190 1-2 

iportant  publications 

Valuable  articles  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  North  American  Review, 
Forum,  Outlook  and  Educational  Review 

* 

William  Coolidge  Lane 

Life  l^S?~ 

Library  service     1881- 

►llege  connection 
B.A.  Harvard  1881 

brary  positions 

Assistant  Harvard  University  Library  1881-87 
Assistant  librarian  Harvard  University  1887-93 
Librarian  Boston  Athenaeum  1893-98 
Librarian  Harvard  University  1898- 

L.  A.  offices 
President  1898-99  Atlanta 
Councilor  1894- 

Member  Publishing  Board  1886- 

Attended  annual  meetings  1885-86, 1890, 1892-93,  1896,  1898 -1900, 
1902 
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Important  publications 

Editor  Harvard  University — Library.   Bibliographical  Contribution* 

20,  24,  26,  2pt  34, 36,  40,  45 
Compiler  Dante  Bibliography 
Index  to  the  Subject  Catalogue  of  Harvard  College  Library 

Work  on  other  lines 

Librarian  of  the  Dante  Society,  Cambridge  Mass.  1888- 


Reuben  Gold  Thwaites 

Life  1853- 

Library  service    1885- 


College  connection 

Postgraduate  work  Yale  1874-76 

Early  occupation 
Journalism 

Library  positions 

Assistant  secretary  Wisconsin  State   Historical   Society,  Madison 

1885-86 
Secretary  and  superintendent  Wisconsin  State   Historical  Society 

1887- 
Member  Wisconsin  Free  Library  Commission  1895- 

A.  L.  A.  offices 

President  1899- 1900  Montreal 

Attended  annual  meetings  1889,  1893-94,  1896,  1898-1901 

Important  publications 

Editor  of  all  publications  of  Wisconsin  State  Historical  Society 
Cooperated  in  the  A.  L.  A.  List  of  Books  for  Girls  and  Women  and 

their  Clubs,  also  in  Larned's  Literature  of  American  History 
Author  of  many  historical  works 
Editor  Jesuit  Relations 

Work  on  other  lines 

University  extension  lecturer  on  American  history,  University  of 
Wisconsin 

Henry  James  Can- 
Life  1849- 

Library  service     1886- 
College  connection 

Partial  law  course  at  University  of  Michigan.     (Admitted  to  Mich- 
igan bar  1879,  never  practised) 
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rly  occupations 

Accountant  and  cashier  in  commercial  and  railroad  offices  1867-86 

>raxy  positions 

Librarian  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Public  School  Library  1886-90 
Librarian  St  Joseph  (Mo.)  Free  Public  Library  1890-91 
Librarian  Scran  ton  (Pa.)  Public  Library  1891- 

L.  A.  offices 

President  1900-1  Waukesha 

Councilor  1 896-1 901 

Treasurer  1886-93 

Recorder  1893-95 

Secretary  1898- 1900 

Attended  annual  meetings  1879-90,  1 892-1 902 

John  Shaw  Billings 

Life  1837- 

Library  service     1864- 

ographic  sketch 

Library  Journal,  Feb.  1896,  21 :  63-65  (portrait  opposite  p.  51) 

>llege  connection 

B.A.  Miami  University  1857 

M.D.  Medical  College  of  Ohio  i860,  Munich  1889,  Dublin  1892 

LL.D.   Edinburgh    1884,    Harvard    1886,   Budapest    1896,    Yale 

1 90 1,  Johns  Hopkins  1902 
D.  C.  L.  Oxford  1889 
R.  C.  P.  I.  1892 
R.  C.  S.  I.  1892 

irly  occupation 

Surgeon  United  States  Army  1861-95 

brary  positions 

Librarian  United  States  Surgeon  General's  Office  Library,  Washing. 

ton  1864-96 
Director   New  York   Public    Library,   Astor,   Lenox    and  Tilden 
Foundations  i8$6- 

Lr.  A.  offices 
President  190 1-2  Magnolia 
Councilor  1879-87 
Attended  annual  meetings  1881,  1883,  1 898-1 900,  1902 
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Important  publications 

Index-catalogue    of  the  Library  of  the   Surgeon    GemraTs  Office, 

United  States  Army 
National  Medical  Dictionary 
Ventilation  and  Heating 

Report  on  Vital  and  Social  Statistics  in  the  United  Stales  at  the  nth 
Census,  iSpo 

Work  on  other  lines 

Professor  of  hygiene,  University  of  Pennsylvania  1893-96;  member 
of  about  1 5  societies  and  honorary  member  of  28  others ;  curator 
Army  Medical  Museum  and  Library,  Washington  1883-92; 
director  Laboratory  of  Hygiene,  University  of  Pennsylvania 
1892-96;  vice  chairman  Carnegie  Institution  1902- 

James  Kendall  Hosmer 

Life  1834- 

Library  service     1892- 

Biographic  sketch 

Library  Journal,  Oct.  1896,  21 :  457 

•College  connection 

B.A.  Harvard  1855 

Ph.D.  University  of  Missouri  1877 

LL.D.  Washington  University,  St  Louis  1897 

Early  occupations 

Pastor  First  Church,  Deerfield  Mass.  1860-66 

Corporal  of  Color  Guard,  53d  regiment  Massachusetts  volunteers, 

19th  army  corps 
Professor  rhetoric  and  English  literature,  Antioch  College  1866-72 
Professor  English  and  history,  University  of  Missouri  1872-74 
Professor  English  and  German   literature,  Washington  University 

1874-92 

Library  positions 

Trustee  St  Louis  Public  Library  1886-92 
Librarian  Minneapolis  Public  Library  1892- 

A.  L.  A.  offices 

President  1902- 
Councilor  1900- 
Attended  annual  meetings  1893-94,  1896-1902 
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Important  publications 

Short  History  of  German  Literature 

Story  of  the  Jtivs  (Story  of  the  Nations  Ser.) 

Young  Sir  Henry  Vane 

History  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase 

Also  numerous  other  historical  works 

Work  in  other  lines 

Member  Minnesota  Historical  Society 


J 
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028    SELECTION  OP  BOOKS 
PERIODICALS  USEFUL  FOR  BOOK  REVIEWS 

Salome  Cutler  Fairchild 

General  and  literary 

American  Monthly  Review  of  Reviews,  1891-date.    v.  3-date, 
illus.  sq.  O.     N.  Y.  1891-date.     Rev.  of  Rev.  Co.  $2.50 

052  R321 

v.  1-2,  1890,  were  identical  with  the  English  edition  of  Review  of  Reviews, 

Atlantic  Monthly;  devoted  to  literature,  science,  art  and  politics. 

v.  i-date,  O.     Bost.  1858-date.     Houghton  $4  051  At6 

Book  Buyer ;    a  review  and  record  of  current  literature,  v.  i-date,  O. 

N.  Y.  1867-date.  Scribner  $1.50  015.73  B64 
Not  published  between  1877  and  1884. 

Book  News ;  a  monthly  survey  of  general  literature,     v.  i-date,  illus. 

Q.     Phil.  1883-date.     Wanamaker  50c  051  qB64 

Bookman;   an  illustrated  magazine  of  literature  and  life,  1895-date. 

v.  i-date,  illus.  Q.     N.  Y.  1895-date.     Dodd  $2  051  qB64i 

Catholic   World ;    a  monthly    magazine   of  general  literature  and 

science,  1865-date.     v.  i-date,  O.     N.  Y.  1865-date.     Catholic 

World  $3  205  C28 

Critic  ;  an  illustrated  monthly  review  of  literature,  art  and  life,  1881- 

date.       v.  i-date,  illus.  v.  1-32,  Q;    v.  33-date,  O.      N.  Y.  1881- 

date.     Putnam  $2  051  C86 

v.  1-2,  fortnightly ;  v.  3-32,  weekly ;  v.  33-date,  monthly. 

Dial ;  a  semi-monthly  journal  of  literary  criticism,  discussion  and  infor- 
mation,   v.  i-date,  Q.    Chic.  1881-date.    Dial  Co.  $2     051  qD54 
v.  1-12,  monthly. 

Harper's  Monthly  Magazine,  1850-date.  v.  i-date,  illus.  O. 
N.  Y.  1850-date.     Harper  $4  051  H23 

Harper's  Weekly ;  a  journal  of  civilization,  1857-date.  v.  i-date, 
illus.  v.  1-46,  no.  2375,  F4;  v.  46,  no.  2376-date,  F\  N.  Y.  1857- 
date.     Harper  $4  071 

Literary  World,  1870-date.  v.  i-date,  sq.  F.  Bost.  1870-date. 
Hames  $1  051  qI-711 

v.  1-9,  monthly;  v.  10-31,  no.  5,  fortnightly;  v.  31,  no.  6-date,  monthly. 

Nation ;  a  weekly  journal  devoted  to  politics,  literature,  science  and 
art,  1865-date.      v.  i-date,  sq.  F.      N.  Y.  1865-date.     Nation  $3 

071  qN2i 

New  York  Times ;  Saturday  Review  of  Books  and  Art,  Jan.  2, 
1897-date.     F\    N.  Y.  1897-date.     N.  Y.  Times  $t       051  fN42 
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New  York  Tribune  Illustrated  Supplement,  May  30,  1897-date. 

v.  i-date,  illus.  F5.     N.  Y.  1897-date.     Tribune  $2  051  fN422 

Weekly. 

Outlook,  July  1893-date.  v.  48-date,  illus.  v.  48-54,  F;  v.  5$-date,0. 
N.  Y.  1893-date.     Outlook  Co.  $3  205  C4622 

Weekly.     Continuation  of  Christian  Union,  1869-92. 

Poet-lore ;  a  quarterly  magazine  of  letters,  1889-date.  v.  i-date,  0. 
Bost.  1889-date.     Poet-lore  Co.  $2.50  821  P75 

Jan.  1889-Oct.  1896,  monthly. 

Sun  ;  Sunday,  1876-date.    sq.  F5.     N.  Y.  1876-date.    Sun  $2 
Academy  and  Literature,  1869-date.    v.  i-date,  v.  1-3,  sq.  Q;  v.  4- 
date,  sq.  F.     Lond.  1870-date.    Academy  13s  052  qAci 

Literature  was  incorporated  with  the  Academy  Jan.  18,  1902. 

Athenaeum ;  journal  of  English  and  foreign  literature,  science,  the  fine 
arts,  music  and  the  drama,  v.  i-date,  v.  1-90,  Q;  v.  91 -date, 
sq.  F.     Lond.  1828-date.     Athenaeum  13s  052     qAt4 

Weekly. 

Edinburgh  Review ;  or,  Critical  Journal  for  Oct.  1802-date. 
v.  i-date,  O.     Lond.  1806-date.     Longmans  6s  052     Ed4 

Quarterly. 

Nineteenth  Century  and  After,  Mar.  1877-date.  v.i-date,  O.   Lond. 

1877-date.     Low  30s  052     N62 

Saturday  Review  of  politics,  literature,  science  and  art.     v.  i-date,  F. 

Lond.  1856-date.     Saturday  Rev.  26s  072     qSa8 

Spectator  ;  a  weekly  review  of  politics,  literature,  theology  and  art,  July 

1828-date.     v.  i-date,  F.     Lond.  1828-date.     Spectator  26s 

072     qSp3 
Westminster  Review,  1824-date.    v.  i-date,  O.    Lond.  1824-date. 

R.  B.  Johnson  30s  052   W52 

v.  I-127,  quarterly;  v.  128-date,  monthly. 

Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.  v.  i-date,  O.  Par.  1 831 -date.  Revue 
des  Deux  Mondes  62  fr  054  R32 

Fortnightly. 

Philosophy 

American  Journal  of  Psychology,  v.  i-date,  O.  Worcester  Mass. 
1888-date.     Louis  N.  Wilson  $5  105  A1113 

Quarterly. 

Psychological  Review,  1894-date.    v.  i-date,  O.     N.  Y.  ci894-date. 

Macmillan  $4  15°  P9S 

Bimonthly. 

International  Journal  of  Ethics,  devoted  to  the  advancement  of 
ethical  knowledge  and  practice,  Oct.  1890-date.  v.  i-date,  O. 
Phil.  1891-date.     Internat.  Jour,  of  Ethics  $2.50  170.5  In8 

'~  juterly.     Succeeds  Ethical  Record, 
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Religion 

American  Catholic  Quarterly  Review,  1876-date.  v.  i-date,  O. 
Phil.  1876-date.     Amer.  Catholic  Quar.  Rev.  $4  205  A1113 

American  Journal  of  Theology,  1897-date.    v.  i-date,  O.    Chic. 

1897-date.     Univ.  of  Chicago  $3  205  A11135 

Quarterly. 

Sociology 

American  Journal  of  Sociology ;  bimonthly,  July  1895-date.  v.  1- 
date,  O.     Chic.  1896-date.    Univ.  of  Chicago  $2  305  Am3i 

Journal  of  Political  Economy,  v.  i-date,  O.  Chic.  1893-date. 
Univ.  of  Chicago  $3  33<>-5     J821 

Quarterly. 

Political  Science  Quarterly ;  a  review  devoted  to  the  historical, 
statistical  and  comparative  study  of  politics,  economics  and  public 
law;  ed.  by  the  faculty  of  political  science  of  Columbia  University, 
v.  i-date,  O.     Bost.  1886-date.     Ginn  $3  305     P75 

Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics,  v.  i-date,  O.  Bost.  1887-date. 
G.  H.  Ellis  $3  330.5    Q2 

Published  for  Harvard  University. 

Economic  Journal ;  the  journal  of  the  British  Economic  Association. 
t.  i-date,  Q.     Lond.  1891-date.     Macmillan  5s  33°»5  qEc7 

Quarterly. 

Economic  Review ;  published  quarterly  for  the  Oxford  University 
branch  of  the  Christian  Social  Union,  v.  i-date,  O.  Lond.  1891- 
date.     Rivington  10s  33°-5     EC71 

Yale  Review ;  a  quarterly  journal  for  the  scientific  discussion  of  eco- 
nomic, political  and  social  questions,  May  1892-date.  v.  i-date,  O. 
New  Haven  1893-date.     Tuttle,  Morehouse  $3  305  Yi 

Succeeds  New  Englander  and  Yale  Review. 

Educational  Review ;  monthly,  Jan.  1891-date.     v.  i-date,  O.     N.  Y. 

1891-date.     Educ.  Rev.  $3  37°-5  Ed  82 

Journal  of  American  Folk-lore.    v.  i-date,  illus.  O.    Bost.  1888- 

date.     Houghton  $3  398  J82 

Quarterly. 

Science 

Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute  ;  devoted  to  science  and  the  me- 
chanic arts,  1826-date.  v.  i-date,  illus.  O.  Phil.  1826-date.  Frank- 
lin Inst.  $5  605  16 

Monthly  continuation  of  American  Mechanics'  Magazine. 

Popular  Science  Monthly,  1872-date.  v.  i-date,  illus.  O.  N.  Y. 
1872-date.     Science  Press  $3  S°5  N2 
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Science ;  a  weekly  journal  devoted  to  the  advancement  of  science,  pub- 
lishing the  official  notices  and  proceedings  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  1883-date.  v.  i-date,  v.  1-9, 
O;  v.  10-23,  F;  v.  24-date,  Q.     N.  Y.  1883-date.     Macmillan  $5 

5°5  q°3 

Knowledge;  an  illustrated  magazine  of  science,  literature  and  art. 
v.  1 -date,  illus.  Q.     Lond.  1882-date.     Knowledge  7s  6d    505  qOa 

v.  1-8,  weekly ;  v.  9-date,  monthly. 

Nature;  a  weekly  journal  of  science,  1869-date.  v.  x-date,  illus.  Q. 
Lond.  1870-date.     Macmillan  tjQ  8s  505  qNo 

History 

American  Historical  Review ;  quarterly,  Oct.  1895-date.  v.  i-date, 
Q.     N.  Y.  1896-date.     Macmillan  $4  973  qAm35 

English  Historical  Review:  quarterly,  1886-date.  v.  i-date,  v.  1-2, 
O;  v.  3-date,  Q.     Lond.  1886-date.     Longmans  5s  905  En3 

Geography 

Geographical  Journal,  including  the  proceedings  of  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society,  1893-date.  v.  i-date,  maps,  O.  Lond.  1893- 
date.     Royal  Geog.  Soc.  2s  9IO-5  G29 

Scottish  Geographical  Magazine,  1885-date.  v.  i-date,  illus. 
maps,  O.     Edin.  1885-date.     Royal  Scottish  Geog.  Soc.  is  6d 

910.5  Sco8 

Monthly. 
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028    8ELECTCOH  OF  BOOKS 
028.2  PRINCIPLES  OF  BOOK  ANNOTATION 

Salome  Cutler  Fairchild 

A  book  note  is  a  characterization  of  a  book  for  purposes  of  selection 
on  the  part  of  readers  or  librarian. 

The  object  of  a  reader's  note  is  to  help  each  reader  who  may  meet  the 
book  in  the  library  to  decide  whether  he  wishes  to  read  it. 

The  object  of  a  librarian's  note  is  to  help  the  librarian  to  decide  whether 
it  is  wise  to  add  a  certain  book  to  his  collection,  and  also  to  what  groups 
of  people  or  particular  individuals  the  book  will  appeal. 

The  reader's  book  note,  therefore,  must  be  written  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  reader,  the  librarian's  book  note  from  the  standpoint  of  the  libra- 
rian. The  two  notes  for  the  same  book  will  consequently  often  be  differ- 
ent in  form,  in  spirit  and  in  substance. 

The  reader's  book  note  should  be  descriptive,  appealing  and  sometimes 
critical.     The  critical  element  should  always  be  subordinated. 

The  librarian's  book  note  should  be  descriptive  and  critical.  An  at- 
tempt to  combine  the  objects  sought  in  a  reader's  book  note  and  a  libra- 
rian's book  note  is  likely  to  result  in  a  note  which  is  appropriate  to 
neither.  Both,  however,  should  be  fair  and  discriminating  and  based  on 
definite  knowledge  of  the  book. 

The  following  statement  of  a  few  principles  that  should  guide  the 
writer  of  reader's  book  notes  assumes  that  all  the  books  for  which  notes 
are  written  are  both  of  interest  and  0/ value  to  at  least  part  of  the  readers. 

The  writer  of  a  reader's  book  note  must  grasp  what  is  vital  in  the  book 
discriminating  between  the  essential  and  the  immaterial ;  he  must  decide 
not  only  intellectually  but  sympathetically  to  what  people  the  book  will 
appeal ;  finally  he  must  describe  the  book  so  as  to  reproduce  its  atmos- 
phere and  spirit  and  make  the  people  to  whom  it  belongs,  i.  e.  to  whom 
it  naturally  appeals,  want  to  read  it.  This  come-and-read-me  air  will  at 
the  same  time  attract  those  to  whom  the  book  belongs  and  save  the  people 
who  do  not  like  that  kind  of  a  book  from  reading  it.  The  note  should  as 
a  rule  be  written  for  the  people  to  whom  the  book  will  appeal,  not  pri- 
marily to  discourage  those  who  ought  to  be  warned  against  it.  In  other 
words  the  quality  of  the  note  should  be  positive  not  negative. 

The  following  note  on  Mrs  Oliphant's  Jean  D'Arc  is  strictly  truthful 
and  suits  the  readers  who  would  find  Francis  Lowell's  Joan  of  Arc  use- 
ful, but  it  ought  to  be  made  to  suit  the  class  who  would  not  care  for 
Lowell  and  who  would  find  Oliphant  much  more  to  their  purpose.  "A 
gracefully  written,  but  somewhat  hysterical  biography  of  the  Maid  of 
Orleans.  Strives  to  combine  fact  with  picturesqueness,  but  does  not  suc- 
ceed in  giving  an  accurate  or  well  balanced  account  of  the  period  or  of 
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the  character.  Sympathetic  in  the  main,  it  is  a  much  slighter  and  less 
profitable  work  than  Lowell's."  A  more  satisfactory  note  would  be  "A 
life  of  Joan  of  Arc  from  the  standpoint  of  the  enthusiastic  admirer;  not 
so  reliable  or  scholarly  as  the  life  by  Lowell  but  charmingly  written  and 
perhaps  more  interesting  to  most  readers." 

It  is  unbecoming  and  quite  apart  from  his  function  for  the  writer  of  a 
book  note  to  take  sides  in  any  mooted  question.  Compare  the  following 
note  on  Kropotkin's  Fields,  Factories  and  Workshops  *'  Contains  some 
interesting  chapters  on  agriculture,  and  one  on  education ;  but  his  ideal, 
that  each  nation  should  be  her  own  agriculturist  and  manufacturer,  and 
sufficient  unto  herself  seems  both  impracticable  and  undesirable"  with  "  A 
plea  for  the  decentralization  of  industries,  the  combination  of  trades  with 
agriculture,  of  brain  work  with  handiwork.  Fortified  by  practical  ex- 
amples from  personal  investigation,  those  drawn  from  agriculture  being 
especially  strong.  Its  genuine  enthusiasm  and  temperate  statements  will 
win  the  interest  of  the  most  skeptical." 

Reader's  book  notes  fail  of  their  purpose  if  run  in  a  mold.  Set  phrases 
are  very  undesirable.  With  them  it  is  impossible  to  give  the  spirit  of  a 
variety  of  books.     Originality  and  diversity  are  important  characteristics. 

The  style  and  language  of  the  note  should  fit  the  character  of  the 
book.  "  An  elementary  investigation  of  the  structure  and  habits  of  the 
bee  "  is  a  perfectly  truthful  statement  regarding  Morley's  Bee  People >  but 
the  statement  is  so  inappropriately  worded  that  it  gives  an  entirely  false 
idea  of  the  book.  Contrast  it  with  the  following,  intended  for  the  use  of 
children :  "  All  about  the  bees — queen  bee,  workers  and  drones.  Tells 
about  their  12,603  eyes,  the  way  they  get  the  honey  from  the  deep  flowers, 
the  way  they  comb  their  hair  and  the  way  they  feed  the  baby  bees.'* 
Simple  Anglo-Saxon  words  seem  to  fit  best  a  book  written  in  a  simple 
style.  "  The  formation,  characteristics  and  habits  of  the  honeybee  "  is 
not  so  suitable  a  description  of  Bee  People  for  an  adult  as  "  A  boflk 
telling  about  bees,  how  they  are  made,  what  they  do  and  how  they 
should  be  treated." 

In  writing  a  note  for  a  book  which  is  hazy  and  dreamy,  and  poetic 
in  style,  make  sure  that  in  trying  to  give  the  atmosphere  of  the  book  you 
do  not  make  your  note  itself  hazy  and  dreamy.  A  note  for  this  style  of 
book,  as  for  every  other,  should  give  the  reader  a  clear  idea  of  the 
book.  One  is  likely  to  fall  into  this  mistake  in  writing  a  note  for  a  book 
like  Maeterlinck's  Wisdom  and  Destiny. 

In  writing  a  reader's  book  note  for  a  public  library  make  sure  that  it 
not  only  gives  a  clear  and  appropriate  idea  of  the  book,  but  also  tfhat  it 
is  likely  to  strike  the  ordinary  everyday  reader  favorably.  Avoid  such  a 
note  as  the  following  for  Wisdom  and  Destiny ;  "  An  individual  philos- 
ophy of  life  which  is  rare,  delicate  and  fragile,  beautiful  as  a  floating 

\ 
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oust."  It  is  a  very  pretty  note,  and  perhaps  gives  a  fair  idea  of  the  book 
and  might  not  be  an  unsatisfactory  note  for  a  select  body  of  readers,  but 
it  would  surely  strike  the  average  reader  in  a  public  library  as  lacking  in 
good  sense.  Prefer  e.  g.  "  A  philosophy  of  life  essentially  happy  in  its 
Conception,  centering  in  the  thought  that  destiny  can  not  utterly  destroy 
the  wise.  Somewhat  mystical  and  elusive  but  always  healthy  and  lofty 
in  tone  and  full  of  poetic  beauty." 

It  is  very  important  to  begin  a  note  in  such  a  way  as  to  attract  the 
reader.  Hyde's  God's  Education  of  Man  is  a  book  that  appeals  to  many 
leaders.  A  majority  of  those  who  read  the  first  words  of  the  following 
note  would  scarcely  go  any  further.  "  Sin,  redemption  and  sanctification 
are  the  subjects  of  the  three  main  chapters  in  which  vital  principles  in 
the  old  theology  are  made  the  basis  of  the  reorganized  faith  in  harmony 
with  scientific  thought"  Those  who  would  care  for  the  book  would  be 
more  likely  to  read  it  if  it  were  introduced  to  them  by  such  a  note  as 
11 A  practical  book  stating  the  commanding  doctrines  of  religious  life 
and  thought  in  forms  that  appeal  to  the  experience  of  men  of  today. 
Not  at  all  controversial  in  spirit,  deeply  religious  in  tone  and  stimulating 
in  its  effect  on  thought  and  action,  it  will  appeal  to  readers  of  widely 
differing  views." 

In  issuing  a  book  there  are  three  ways  in  which  an  author  uses  his 
material  which  has  been  previously  printed  in  magazines. 

i  A  direct  reprint ;  e.  g.  Eliot's  Educational  Reform 

2  Rewritten  matter,  using  material  of  the  article 

3  Issuing  in  book  form  matter  printed  in  parts  in  a  magazine 

i  should  be  mentioned  in  the  book  note ;  for  2  and  3  it  is  not  neces- 
sary. The  reader  has  a  right  to  expect  to  find  a  subject  treated  with  the 
unity  of  a  book  unless  told  that  he  will  find  the  disconnected  treatment 
of  a  collection  of  addresses  on  the  same  general  subject.  Some  readers 
would  prefer  the  disconnected  treatment  of  magazine  articles. 

Do  not  repeat  what  is  expressed  in  the  title  unless  for  clearness  or 
emphasis. 

A  note  for  fiction  should  not  give  the  plot  or  story. 

For  a  book  suited  to  the  general  reader,  avoid  unusual  words.  Do 
not  use  such  an  expression  as  "  his  knavery  being  extrinsic  rather  than 
intrinsic"  or  "details  his  life  history,  dwelling  particularly  on  causative 
facts." 

Avoid  unusual  and  doubtful  expressions  in  making  quotations  even 
though  the  author  of  the  review  is  a  good  authority.  For  example, 
Lyman  Abbott,  in  reviewing  the  Life  of  Henry  Drummond  by  Smith 
says,  u  So  vital  a  man,"  meaning  apparently  virile,  or  a  man  with  so 
much  vitality.    It  is  an  uncommon  use  of  the  word  "vital "  and  might 
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strike  the  reader  unpleasantly.    Avoid  for  the  same  reason,  "  weaved  a 

web,"  taken  from  one  of  the  best  reviews. 

When  good  critics  disagree  do  not  decide.    Some  critics  say  that 

Cable's  Strong  Hearts  is  equal  to  his  earlier  stories;  others  that  it  is 

inferior.    It  is  inappropriate  to  attempt  to  settle  this  question  in  a  book 

note. 

Reread  your  own  notes  to  make  sure  that  the  participles  fit  the  nouns 

to  which  they  refer.    It  is  easy  if  the  participle  and  noun  are  in  different 

parts  of  the  sentence  not  to  notice  that  they  do  not  belong  together; 

e.  g.    "A  strong  romance  of  the  second  crusade,  excellently  told"; 

we  tell  a  tale,  but  we  do  not  tell  a  romance :  or,  "  Voyage  of  a  whaling 

vessel  in  the  south  seas  told  by  one  of  the  seamen " ;  we  do  not  tell  a 

voyage,  but  the  story  of  a  voyage. 
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028    SELECTION  OF  BOOKS 
028.5    AIDS  TO  SELECTION  OF  BOOKS  FOR  CHILDREN 

Compiled  by  Martha  Thome  Wheeler 

Burt,  Mary  Elizabeth.  Literary  Landmarks;  a  guide  to  good  read- 
ing for  young  people,  and  teachers'  assistant.  152P.  D.  Bost.  1889. 
Houghton  75c  028.5     **95 

Uncommonly  useful  and  suggestive.  Discusses  theory,  instances  books 
practically  tested  and  gives  book  list  with  publishers,  prices  and  occasional 
opinions  from  well  known  people. 

Griswold,  William  McCrillis.  Descriptiv  List  of  Books  for  the 
Young.  175P.  Q.  Camb.  Mass.  1895.  W :  M.  Griswold,  paper  $1 ; 
cloth  $1.25  028.5    QG88 

Classified,  with  descriptive  notes  of  varying  length,  generally  quoted  from 
periodicals. 

Hardy,  George  E.  Five  Hundred  Books  for  the  Young ;  a  graded 
and  annotated  list.     94P.  D.     N.  Y.  1892.     Scribner  50c  net 

028.5     H22 

Shorter  and  rather  more  select  than  Sargent  list.    Arranged  under  class,  for 

grades   3  to  6.      Gives   title,   author,   illustrations,   paging,   publisher,   price. 

Fact  that  compiler  was  a  Roman  catholic  guaranties  that  books  are  free  from 

anticatholic  bias. 

Sargent,  John  Frederick.  Reading  for  the  Young;  a  classified  and 
annotated  catalog  with  an  alphabetical  author-index.  i2ip.  Q. 
Bost.  1890.     Library  Bureau,  paper  75c;  cloth  $1        028.5     Q^a7 

Supplement,  with  alphabetical  author-index  and  subject- 
index  to  the  complete  work;  corap.  by  M.  E.  and  A.  L.  Sargent. 
p.122-225,  Q.      Bost.  1896.      Library  Bureau,  paper  75c;  cloth  $1  . 

028.5    qSa72 

New  edition  including  both  parts,  225p.  $1.50. 

Arranged  in  order  of  Decimal  Classification,  without  class  numbers.  Gives 
author,  title,  age  letter  and  note,  but  neither  publisher  nor  price.  Includes 
references  to  St  Nicholas,  Wide  Awake  and  Youth* s  Companion,  Excludes  the 
really  objectionable,  but  is  somewhat  too  hospitable  to  the  mediocre.  Convenient 
in  form  and  of  value  as  full  list  of  older  books. 

Brief  general  lists 

Albany,  Children's  Home  Libraries.  List  of  Books  in  Children's 
Home  Libraries.     7  sheets  D.    Albany  n.d.     5c  028.5 

Catalogues  of  first  six  libraries. 

Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)— Children's  department. 

Home   Library:    finding    lists.        nar.  T.        Pittsburg  n.d.       ic 
each  028.5 

Catalogues  of  libraries  1-8  and  17.    Notes  addressed  to  children. 
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Columbian  Reading  Union.    List  of  Books  for  the  Young.    8p.  0. 

n.p.  n.d.     ioc.     o.p.  028.5 

Short  list  prepared  for  Roman  catholic  boys  and  girls  by  the  Columbian  Read- 
ing Union,  415  W.  59th  st.  N.  Y.  Of  value  in  selecting  books  for  home  library 
groups  or  in  other  work  where  the  importance  of  considering  religions  differences- 
is  obvious. 

Hewins,  Caroline  Maria.  Books  for  Boys  and  Girls.  3ip.Tu 
Bost.  1897.   Library  Bureau  ioc.     (A.  L.  A.  Annotated  Lists)  028.^ 

Classified.     Age  letter,  author,  title,  publisher,  price,  many  notes. 

Library  lists 

Boston — Public  Library.  Selected  List  of  Books  for  Younger 
Readers;  revised   to  July    1898.     Ed.  3.     6yp.  S.  n,p.  n.d.     ic 

028.5 

A  supplementary  list  of  six  pages  was  issued  September  1900. 
Classified  arrangement  giving  author,  title  and  call  number,  followed  by  alpha- 
betic title  list. 

Brookline  (Mass.) — Public  Library.  List  of  Books  for  Boys  and 
Girls,  1900.     i28p.D.    Brookline,  Sep.  1900  028.5 

Classified.    Author,  title,  call  number. 

Buffalo  (N.  Y.) — Public  Library.  Interesting  Books  for  Boys  and 
Girls  from  14  to  18  Years  Old;  selected  and  annotated  by  F.  L. 
Rathbone  and  Mrs  H.  L.  Elmendorf.  np.O.  Buffalo,  Jan.  jf 
1898.     (Reading  Lists  on  Special  Topics,  no.  3)  028.5. 

Call  number,  author,  title,  note.     Arranged  in  order  of  Decimal  Classification, 

List  of  Books  in  the  Children's  Department.      35P.  O.     Buffalo, 

May  1898.     ioc  028.5 

Classified  ;  author  and  title  only. 

Hartford  (Ct.) — Public  Library.     Boys'  and  Girls'  Books.      Ed.  2 

enl.     103P.  O.     Hartford  1895  °2&-S     H25 

Classified.    Author,  title,  call  number.     Contents  often  given ;  very  few  notes. 

Milwaukee  (Wis.)— Public  Library.  List  of  Picture  Books  for 
Very  Little  Folk.     7p.  S.    n.p.  Oct.  1895.    (Our  Books,  v.  1,  no.  2) 

028.5 

85  titles.     Title,  author,  illustrations,  place,  size,  call  number. 

N.  Y.  (State) — Traveling  Libraries  Division.  Finding  Lists,  no. 
19,  20,  22,  23,  26,  28,  31,  34,  37,  42,  47,  nar.  T.     Alb.  1895-1901 

017. 1     N4241 

Children's  libraries,  25  volumes  each.  Short  cataloguing,  publisher,  price, 
Abridged  Decimal  Classification  number,  note.  No.  47  issued  on  typewritten 
sheets. 
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»wark  (N.  J.) — Free  Public  Library.  Special  Number  for  Boys 
and  Girls.  O.  Newark  1899-1902.  (in  Library  News,  Aug.-Sep. 
1899,  v.io,  no. 8-9;  Oct.  1900,  v.i  i,  no.  10;  Ap.-June  1901,  v.  12, 
no.  4-6;  Mar*-Ap.  1902,  v.  13,  no.  3-4)  028.5 

Classified  selection  of  children's  books  in  the  library,  supplement  to  first  se- 
lection, and  author  lists.  Gives  author,  title  and  call  number.  Call  numbers  in 
author  lists  show  Newark  plan  of  classifying  fiction  by  subject.  Number  for 
Mar.-Ap.  1902,  arranged  by  authors,  contains  many  books  in  the  earlier  lists  with 
some  additions. 

,  Lists  prepared  for  schools 

ufialo  (N.  Y.) — Public  Library.  Classroom  Libraries  for  Public 
Schools,  listed  by  Grades;  to  which  is  added  a  list  of  books 
suggested  for  school  reference  libraries.  134P.O.  Buffalo,  Feb. 
1902.    31c  028.5 

Author,  title,  publisher,  price.  Arranged  alphabetically  by  authors  under 
grades  1-9,  and  provided  with  alphabetic  subject  index  giving  references  to  analytics 
as  well  as  books,  and  author- title  index. 

arnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Graded  and  Annotated 
Catalogue  of  Books  in  the  Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh  for  the 
Use  of  the  City  Schools.     31 7p.  O.     Pittsburg  1900        028.5     ^2I 

Classified  by  subject  under  grades  1-9.  Supplementary  lists  for  teachers,  on 
kindergarten,  pedagogy  and  art.  Gives  author,  title,  call  number  and  note. 
Author  and  title  index. 

vanston  (111.) — Free  Public  Library.  Graded  and  Annotated 
List  of  the  500  Books  in  the  School  Libraries.  6ip.  O.  Evanston 
1902.     ioc  028.5 

Classified  and  subdivided  by  grades.  Author,  title,  publisher,  price,  brief 
notes.  Appended,  lists  of  stories  of  adventure  for  boys,  stories  for  girls  from 
12  to  18  and  stories  of  Indians  and  cowboys,  with  call  numbers.  Author  and 
title  index. 

lens  Falls  (N.  Y.)— Public  Schools.  Course  in  Reading  and  Lit- 
erature.    33p.nar.T.     n.p.  1896  028.5 

Courses  covering  12  school  years  and  list  of  historical  fiction  arranged  under 
countries  by  century.     Gives  author,  title  and  prominent  person  or  event. 

f.  Y.  (State) — Library.  Class  List  of  a  $500  Library  recommended 
for  Schools.  Ed.  3.  p.956-1032,  O.  Alb.  190 1.  15c.  (Bibliog- 
raphy 30)  028.5     N421 

Classified.  Author,  title,  publisher,  price,  Abridged  Decimal  Classification 
number.  Includes  reference  books  and  many  books  for  teachers.  List  of 
recommended  editions  of  books  required  in  Regents  courses  in  literature  and 
supplementary  reading  list  for  English  courses  appended.  The  few  notes  are 
mainly  on  editions. 

sterhout  Free  Library,  Wilkesbarre  (Pa.)  Teacher's  Cata- 
logue of  Books  suitable  for  Primary  and  Grammar  Schools. 
46p.  T.    Wilkesbarre  1893  028.5 

Classified.    Author,  title,  date,  call  number. 
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Providence  (R.  I.)— Public  Library.  Consolidated  List  of  School 
Duplicates ;  part  1,  annotated  list  in  a  single  alphabet ;  part  2,  volume! 
arranged  by  the  separate  grades,  (see  its  Monthly  Bulletin,  Jan. 
1898,4:9-26)  016    qP94i    v.4 

Price  2c.  Author,  title,  call  number,  note.  Includes  many  books  written  for 
adults  but  of  value  in  connection  with  school  work. 

Wisconsin— Schools,  State  Sup't  of.    List  of  Books  for  High 

School  Libraries.     15  ip.  O.     Madison  1900  028.5 

Classified,  with  indexes  of  titles  and  authors.  Full  description,  publisher, 
list  and  net  prices,  notes. 

List  of  Books  for  Township  Libraries.     344p.  O.     Madison  1902. 

25c  028.5 

Arranged  under  primary,  intermediate  and  grammar  grades,  and  subdivided 
by  subject.  Full  description,  publisher,  list  and  net  prices.  Rather  leisurely 
notes  and  frequent  references  to  other  books  or  chapters  bearing  on  topic.  Brief 
lists  for  teachers  and  farmers  appended.  Author  and  title  index  and  alphabetic 
subject  index.     Has  much  useful  matter  but  arrangement  is  confusing. 

Sunday  school  lists 

Albany,  Emmanuel  Baptist  Church.  Catalogue  of  the  Sunday 
School  Library.     64P.O.     Alb.  1901.     15c  027.8    Ah 

Age  letter  and  note.  Author  list  and  title  index,  850  titles.  Compiled  by 
M.  T.  Wheeler,  librarian  and  chairman  of  selection  committee. 

American  Unitarian  Association.  Annual  List  of  Books  for 
Sunday-school  and  other  Libraries,  recommended  by  the  ladies' 
commission  on  Sunday-school  books.  S.  Bost.  1895-date.  Amer. 
Unit.  Ass'n,  25  Beacon  st.  027.8 

Consolidated  lists  issued  for  1885-89  and  1890-94  now  out  of  print.  Authors 
and  titles  in  one  alphabet.  Author,  paging,  publisher,  price,  age  symbol  and 
note  given  under  title  entry.  Of  much  value  to  other  denominations  as  well  as 
unitarians. 

Church  Library  Association.  Catalogue  of  Books  recommended 
for  Sunday  School  Libraries  and  Parish  Libraries,  nop.  S.  Camb. 
1900  027.8 

Annual  supplements.  Address  Secretary  of  Church  Library  Association, 
Cambridge  Mass.  sending  25c  in  stamps.  Books  read  by  committee  of 
episcopalians ;  selection  based  on  written  reports.  Arranged  as  books  which 
bear  directly  on  church  life,  history  or  doctrine  and  books  recommended  but 
not  distinctly  church  books,  each  list  being  subdivided  by  classes.  Full  descrip- 
tion, publisher,  price,  many  notes. 

Connecticut  Ladies*  Commission  on   Sunday  School   Books. 

List  of  Books  approved  by  the  Sunday-school  Book  Commission  of 
the  Connecticut  Congregational  Club,  including  the  general  list 
revised  to  1892  and  the  annual  supplements.  47+8+iop.  D. 
Hartford  1895.     Hartford  Seminary  Press  10c  027.8     C76 

Selection  based  on  written  reports.     Arranged  alphabetically  by  title.     Gives 
author,  paging,  publisher,  price,  age  letter,  note. 
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on  special  subjects 

yatt,  Bertha  Evelyn.    Biography  for  Young  People,    p.37-92,  O. 
Alb.  1901.     15c.     (N.  Y.  State  Library  Bibliography  32)        016.92 

Collective  works  alphabeted  by  authors ;  individual  lives  under  biographees 
arranged  alphabetically ;  classified  list  of  subjects  and  index  of  authors  and  biog- 
raphees. Full  cataloguing,  publisher,  price,  State  Library  call  numbers  and 
notes. 

lcott,  Frances  Jenkins.     Fairy  Tales  for  Children,    p.339-64,  O. 
Alb.  1898.     5c.     (N.  Y.  State  Library  Bibliography  13) 

016.3982OI1 
Mythology,  folklore  and  fairy  tales,  subdivided  by  countries,  and  wondertales, 
picturesque  and  grotesque,  arranged  as  collections  and  single  stories.     Full  cata- 
loguing, publisher,  price,  State  Library  call  numbers  and  notes. 
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PREFACE 

As  a  contribution  to  the  better  organization  of  the  material 
for  the  comparative  study  of  state  government  and  laws,  we 

>  have  for  12  years  issued  the  annual  Summary  and  Index  of 
Legislation  and  have  supplemented  this  during  the  past  year 
with  the  Review  of  Legislation.  The  general  appreciation  of 
these  publications  by  scholars  and  legislators  has  encouraged 
lis  further  to  supplement  this  work  with  the  present  digest. 

.  As  the  official  utterance  of  the  chief  executive  of  each  state 
on  live  public  questions,  these  messages  are  a  most  important 

~  and  valuable  guide  to  the  trend  of  legislation  and  public 
opinion  and  seem  worthy  this  effort  to  make  them  more 
available. 

The  digest  includes  all  regular  messages  and  also  special 
messages  recommending  legislation  of  more  than  local  interest. 
Topics  in  the  president's  message  related  to  those  with  which 
the  states  have  to  deal  are  also  included.  In  most  cases  the 
digest  is  made  by  quoting  leading  sentences  or  paragraphs; 
where  the  subject  treated  is  of  less  general  interest  a  brief  sum- 
mary or  mere  index  entry  is  given.  The  classification  follows 
the  general  scheme  of  the  Decimal  Classification  of  law  as  car- 
ried out  by  the  Institut  International  de  Bibliographie,  and 
with  some  needed  changes  will  be  followed  hereafter  in  the 
legislation  bulletins.  Under  each  subject  the  entries  are 
arranged  alphabetically  by  states.  At  the  end  of  each  entry 
reference  is  made  to  state,  governor  and  date  and  page  of 
message.  The  year  covered  is  Ap.  1,  1901,  to  Ap.  1,  1902.  As 
fast  as  the  messages  are  received  each  year  they  will  be  ana- 
lyzed by  subject  and  mounted  on  sheets  so  that  legislators, 
state  officers  and  others  can  readily  find  the  recommendations 
of  the  governors  on  any  particular  subject,  before  publication 
of  the  digest. 

This  digest,  like  the  Review  of  Legislation  and  Summary  of 
Legislation,  is  under  immediate  charge  of  Dr  R.  H.  Whitten, 
sociology  librarian,  to  whose  rare  ability  and  unusual  training 
in  this  line  we  are  indebted  for  much  of  their  practical  value. 

Melvil  Dbwby 

Director 
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LEGISLATION   17 

DIGEST  OF  GOVERNORS'  MESSAGES 

1902 

.   INCLUDING  BELATED  TOPICS  IN  THE  PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE 

Ap.  1,  1901  to  Ap.  1, 1902 

EDITED   BY 

Robert  H.  Whittcn  Sociology  librarian 

LAW  GENERALLY 

Effect  of  legislation.  . . . "  Prosperity  can  never  be  created  by 
law  alone,  though  it  is  easy  enough  to  destroy  it  by  mis- 
chievous laws. . .  Fundamentally  the  welfare  of  each  citizen, 
and  therefore  the  welfare  of  the  aggregate  of  citizens  which 
makes  the  nation,  must  rest  on  individual  thrift  and  energy, 
resolution  and  intelligence.  Nothing  can  take  the  place  of  this 
individual  capacity;  but  wise  legislation  and  honest  and  intel- 
ligent administration  can  give  it  the  fullest  scope,  the  largest 
opportunity  to  work  to  good  effect." 

IT.  S.  Roosevelt,  3  D  01,  p.5-6 
Time  of  taking  effect.  "It  is  provided  by  § 20  of  art.  4  of  the 
Constitution  that:  'No  public  act  shall  take  effect  or  be  in 
force  till  the  expiration  of  90  days  from  the  end  of  the  session 
at  which  the  same  is  passed,  unless  the  Legislature  shall  other- 
wiae  direct,  by  a  two  thirds  vote  of  the  members  elected  to 
each  house.' ...    It  was  clearly  the  intent  of  the  framers  of  the 
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9 

BEf0*7  **"  Constitution  that  laws  should  not  be  given  immediate  effect 
unless  in  the  judgment  of  the  Legislature  there  were  conditio©! 
existing  which  might  be  construed  as  in  the  nature  of  an  emer 
gency.  If  this  were  not  true,  a  two  thirds  vote  of  the  member! 
elected  would  not  have  been  made  obligatory.  In  the  language 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  '  The  purpose  of  this  provision  was  to 
give  the  people  time  and  opportunity  to  learn  what  changes 
were  to  be  made  in  the  law  before  those  changes  should  cone 
into  operation/ 

...  I  do  not  question  that  circumstances  may  exist  requiring 
that  a  law  should  take  effect  previous  to  the  90  day  period 
after  the  close  of  the  session,  and  in  such  -instances,  if  the 
emergency  is  not  immediate,  I  suggest  that  a  date  be  fixed 
when  the  law  shall  become  operative,  say  30  or  60  days  after 
approval.  1  am  aware  that  giving  an  act  immediate  effect  is 
many  times  construed  as  in  the  nature  of  a  courtesy  to  the 
member  who  fathers  the  bill  but  there  is  something  beyond 
this — the  rights  of  the  people.  Springing  a  new  law,  almost 
without  warning,  on  the  mass  of  the  people  is  not  fair. 

I  urge  a  return  to  the  practice  contemplated  by  the  Con- 
stitution, giving  immediate  effect  only  to  such  measures  as  are 
absolutely  necessary.  In  legislation  of  a  semiemergency  nature, 
fix  a  day  far  enough  ahead  when  the  act  shall  take  effect  to 
allow  the  law  to  be  digested  and  permit  its  machinery  to 
operate  with  as  little  friction  as  possible.  All  other  acts  in 
my  judgment  should  not  take  effect  till  the  time  contemplated 
by  the  organic  law  of  the  state."  Mich.  Bliss,  15  ApOl 

Statutory  revision.  "The  thorough  and  exhaustive  labors  of 
the  commission  appointed  by  the  Legislature  of  1896  to  con* 
solidate  and  arrange  the  general  laws  of  the  commonwealth 
have  resulted  in  the  enactment  by  your  immediate  predecessors 
of  a  new  compilation  of  the  general  laws  of  the  commonwealth. 
The  work  is  in  two  volumes,  entitled  the  Revised  Laws  of  the 
Commonwealth.    This  compilation  went  into  effect  Jan.  1, 1902. 

The  enactment  of  this  consolidation  leads  me  to  suggest  that 
more  than  usual  caution  be  exercised  in  altering  or  amending 
the  general  laws  as  they  stand.  It  is  of  the  first  importance 
that  all  citizens  be  able  to  ascertain  readily  what  the  laws  of 
the  commonwealth  are.    Every  amendment  increases  the  difll- 
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culty  of  ascertaining  and  understanding  them.  While  it  is  JJS«Bfm  le| 
true  that  the  statutes  of  the  state  should  keep  pace  with  its 
progress  and  civilization,  it  is  nevertheless  specially  true  at  this 
time,  now  that  the  laws  are  to  be  published  in  a  form  readily 
accessible  to  and  easily  found  by  every  citizen  of  the  common- 
wealth, that  proposed  changes  should  be  carefully  considered 
before  being  acted  on.  The  presumption  should  be  against 
such  amendments.  It  is  more  important  that  the  law  be  per- 
manently fixed  and  easily  accessible  than  that  experiments  in 
new  legislation  should  be  constantly  tried." 

Mass.  Crane,  2  Ja  02,  p.24-25 

Work  of  commission  to  revise  the  general  laws. 

Minn.  Van  Sant,  4  F  02,  p.8 

u  The  Legislature  at  its  last  session  authorized  the  governor 
to  appoint  a  commission  of  three  persons  to  revise  and  codify 
the  general  statutes  of  the  state  which  had  not  theretofore 
been  revised  and  codified  by  the  various  special  commissions, 
the  results  of  whose  labors  have  already  been  placed  before 
the  Legislature  and  have  been  enacted  into  statutes."  The 
commission  appointed  will  submit  several  bills  prepared  by 
them,  together  with  recommendations. 

If.  J.  Voorhees,  14  Ja  02,  p.7 

"  The  Code  Commission  appointed  pursuant  to  act  of  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly  of  Jan.  31,  1901,  has  made  a  report,  submitting 
proposed  political,  civil  and  penal  codes,  and  one  of  criminal 
procedure. . .  The  commission  has  worked  faithfully,  and  so  far 
as  I  can  judge,  in  the  limited  time  1  have  had  to  read  their  work, 
skilfully. . .  The  time  seems  ripe  for  the  introduction  of  many 
changes  in  the  present  laws.  The  full  benefits  of  American  sys- 
tems can  only  be  realized  through  legislation  sweeping  away 
un-American  principles  and  substituting  American." 

P.  E.  Hunt,  2  Ja  02,  p.ll 

Uniform  legislation.1  "  I  have  been  advised  that  there  will  be 
introduced  into  the  General  Assembly  a  bill  covering  the  law 
peculiar  to  negotiable  instruments.  I  have  long  felt  so  deep  an 
interest  in  the  attempt  to  create  uniformity  throughout  the 
United  States  on  this  important  subject  that  1  can  not  resist 
the  inclination  to  mention  the  matter  at  this  time.    In  an  age 

lSee  ako  Divorce  laws,  p.  283. 


juts**)*-  like. oiin,  when  commerce. utterly  disregards  state  bonadarisi, 
and  in  which  the  business  relations  of  the  people  of  one  sttak 
are  as  intimate  with  the  people  of  another  as  with  their  4fth 
citizens;  and  when  We  reflect  that  law  is  but  a  tftomhling-hHk 
unless  it  is  known  to  those  who  are  to  be  governed  bj  it,  flfe 
diversity  of  the  laws  of  the  several  states  on  so  simple  a  thtaf 
as  a  promissory  note  or  a  bill  of  exchange  is  a  reproach  t*  a 
civilised  people.  It  is  obvious  that  the  final  remedy  must  be* 
extending  to  Congress  the  power  to  enact  a  statute  that  willie 
general  in  its  operation  throughout  the  whole  sovereignty  of  .He 
republic;  but  in  view  of  the  difficulties  that  lie  in  the  way  of  M 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association,  about  three  years  ago,  suggested  an  effort 
to  secure  concerted  action  in.  the  principal  commercial 
states."...  :■  la.  Oummins,  16 Ja 02, p!9 

The  Commission  for  the  Promotion  of  Uniformity  of  Legisla- 
tion has  prepared  a  report,  with  recommendations,  which,  if 
adopted,  will  tend  to  make  the  laws  of  Maryland  relative  to 
divorce  procedure  and  insurance  policies  more  uniform  with  the 
laws  of  other  states.  Xd.  Smith,  1  Ja  02,  p.31-32 

CONSTITUTIONAL  LAW 

Ceding  jurisdiction  to  United  States.  "  I  respectfully  recommend 
the  passage  of  a  general  act . .  .which,  being  passed,  would  en- 
able the  [United  States]  government  to  go  forward  with  the 
acquisition  of  sites  that  may  be  purchased  and  the  erection  of 
any  buildings  that  may  be  ordered  during  the  ensuing  two 
years."  la.  Cummins,  15  Mr  02 

Amendment  of  Constitution.  "I  am  informed  that  your  com- 
mit* cm*  on  constitutional  amendments  has  reported  to  your  hon- 
orable  body  a  resolution  providing  for  a  constitutional  convention 
In  the*  event  such  convention  is  approved  by  the  electors  of  Con- 
necticut. In  my  suggestions  on  this  subject  communicated  to 
your  honorable  body  at  the  opening  of  the  session  I  opposed  this 
method  of  amending  our  Constitution.  Since  that  time  a  candid 
and  earncHt  ctTort  has  been  made  to  secure  in  the  definite  way 
provided  bv  the  Constitution  a  reapportionment  of  the  member- 
uhlp  in  (lie  House  of  Representatives  on  a  rational  conservative 
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tfcuis  most  liberal  to  the  small  communities.  This  effort  has  Amend»« 
stalled.  I  now  consider  it  my  duty  to  myself  to  inform  you  that 
A  look  on  a  constitutional  convention  as  far  less  dangerous  to 
5the  system  of  town  representation  and  the  good  of  the  state 
ithan  would  be  continued  failure  to  give  this  matter  the  favor- 
zoble  consideration  it  deserves  before  your  final  adjournment. 
rAft  a  citizen  of  a  town  of  less  than  2500  inhabitants,  and  a  firm 
f believer  in  town  representation  as  established  by  the  founders 
riit  our  government,  I  am  convinced  that  we  can  not  too  soon 
-indicate  our  determination  to  treat  this  all-important  subject 
i-Cairly  and  fearlessly,  if  we  desire  to  merit  and  preserve  the 
confidence  and  support  of  the  people  of  Connecticut.  If  the 
'■mall  towns  ever  lose  their  right  of  representation  in  the  Gen- 
ieral  Assembly,  it  will  be  due  to  their  own  refusal  to  so  exercise 
that  right  that  it  can  be  defended  by  its  best  friends." 

Ct.  McLean,  10  Je  01 
:  "In  the  matter  of  constitutional  amendments,  I  bespeak  your 
earnest  consideration.  This  is  an  intricate  matter  that  will 
require  your  careful  and  serious  thought.  Should  you  find  that 
'Any  amendment  has  been  proposed  by  inadvertence,  or  by  reason 
of  its  character  and  effect  not  being  fully  apparent  at  the  time 
of  its  passage,  it  should  be  repealed.  However,  I  am  strongly 
.convinced  that  the  people  of  this  state  are  able  to  handle  the 

■ 

fundamental  law  of  the  state  in  a  most  satisfactory  and  intelli- 
gent manner,  and  that  when  once  committed  to  them  they  will 
.take  such  action  on  it  as  the  best  interests  and  rights  of  the 
people  demand."  Col.  Orman,  28  Ja  02,  p.10-11 

"  That  some  important  changes  in  our  organic  law  are  desir- 
able most  intelligent  persons  are  agreed,  and  with  this  senti- 
.t 

ment  I  am  in  full  accord.    The  ballot  should  be  restricted.    Pro- 


i  •  • 


vision  should  be  made  for  biennial  sessions  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly.  A  maximum  rate  of  state  taxation  should  be  fixed  in  the 
Constitution.  A  rule  should  be  prescribed  requiring  that  all 
appropriation  bills  be  passed  and  submitted  to  the  governor  not 
less  than  10  days  before  the  expiration  by  limitation  of  the  ses- 
sion, as  a  safeguard  against  hasty  and  extravagant  appropria- 
tion  of  the  public  money.  The  governor  and  the  judges  of  the 
superior  courts  should  be  given  power  to  order  a  change  of  venue 
u  certain  criminal  cases.    The  machinery  for  authorizing  the 
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■***»*    collection  of  local  taxes  for  the  support  of  common  schools  should 
be  simplified.    Other  changes  not  so  important  hare  been 
gested. 

But  while  all  are  agreed  as  to  the  necessity  for  tktmi 
ehanges,  there  is  not  so  much  unanimity  on  the  question  of  call- 
ing a  constitutional  oonvcntion  to  effect  them.  Many  of  om 
wisest  men,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  constitutional  conventioar 
usually  have  a  disturbing  effect  and  breed  political  discord,  are 
very  expensive,  and  often  go  much  further  in  their  work  mni 
make  more  radical  changes  in  the  organic  law  than  the  people 
ever  contemplated  or  demanded,  and  in  the  light  of  the  expert 
ences  of  neighboring  states,  which  have  recently  held  conven- 
tions, are  of  the  opinion  that  no  convention  should  be  held. 
There  is  force  in  their  reasons.  There  is  always  more 
or  less  peril  in  a  constitutional  convention,  and  owing 
to  conditions  peculiar  to  Georgia,  it  might  be  unusually 
perilous  to  hold  a  convention  at  this  time.  1  therefore 
recommend  that,  in  order  to  effect  the  desired  changes,  a  joist 
special  committee  of  the  two  houses  of  the  General  Assembly  be 
appointed  to  which  shall  be  referred  all  propositions  to  amend 
the  Constitution,  and  that  this  committee  be  instructed,  after 
carefully  considering  all  proposed  amendments  submitted  to  it, 
to  report  a  bill  embodying  all  such  as  they  may  deem  necessary, 
at  least  20  days  before  the  expiration  of  the  present  session,  so 
that  their  report  may  be  acted  on  before  final  adjournment  and 
the  amendments  deemed  by  the  General  Assembly  advisable 
may  be  submitted  to  the  people  for  ratification  or  rejection  at 
the  general  election  in  October  1902." 

Oa.  Candler,  23  O  01,  p.28-30 
"  The  decisive  vote  of  which  art.  11  of  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution was  adopted  in  November  1900,  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  practical  way  to  secure  for  the  people  of  this  state  a 
modern  constitution  is  for  the  General  Assembly  to  submit  from 
time  to  time,  for  the  decision  of  the  electors,  specific  amendments 
embodying  desired  changes.  The  General  Assembly,  the  term 
of  whose  members  has  just  expired,  proposed  three  amendments. 
Before  the  people  vote  on  them  it  is  necessary  that  you  approve 
them.  I  recommend  that  you  approve  for  submission  to  lie 
electors  the  propositions  for  art.  12  and  13  of  amendments." 

*,t  ^«ihall%7Ja02>pA4 
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Executive,  relation  to  Legislature.    "  I  am  fully  cognizant  of  the  Executive 
constitutional  admonition  for  short  terms  of  the  Legislature  Veto  power 

0  Legislature 

when  convened  in  special  session,  and  shall,  therefore,  endeavor  <««■ 
to  restrict  the  subjects  which  I  shall  submit  for  your  considera-  Memb*r9 
tion  to  those  deemed  of  sufficient  importance  to  demand  your 
attention  above  the  mere  question  of  expense  to  be  incurred  in 
their  consideration."  Hiss.  Longino,  7  Ja  02  p.l 

"The  provision  of  the  Constitution  which  postpones  the 
inauguration  of  a  new  governor  till  after  the  assembling  of  the 
Legislature  enables  the  outgoing  governor,  from  his  larger 
knowledge  and  experience,-  to  discuss  in  his  annual  message 
those  matters  which  he  regards  as  important  to  the  state." 

N.  J.  Murphy,  21  Ja  02,  p.3 

Veto  power.  "  I  recommend  a  proposition  for  an  amendment 
that  shall  vest  in  the  governor  some  degree  of  veto  power  on  the 
action  of  the  General  Assembly.  A  similar  power,  subject  to 
certain  conditions,  is  given  to  the  president  of  the  United  States 
on  the  action  of  Congress  and  to  the  governors  of  40  of  our 
states  on  action  of  their  respective  Legislatures." 

B.  I.  Kimball,  7  Ja  02,  p.4 

Legislature 

Introduction  of  bills;  short  session.  "  I  sincerely  hope  and  trust 
that  as  few  bills  will  be  introduced  as  possible,  only  such  bills 
being  introduced  as  are  actually  necessary  to  properly  cover 
the  matters  mentioned  in  the  call.  I  also  wish  to  express  the 
hope  that  you  will  complete  the  work  as  speedily  as  possible, 
and  with  as  little  expense  to  the  state  as  may  be.  However, 
in  the  performance  of  your  duty,  1  do  not  desire  such  expedition 
as  will  embarrass  you  in  the  right  performance  of  your  duty, 
or  such  expedition  as  is  inconsistent  with  the  passage  of  care- 
fully considered  and  absolutely  constitutional  measures.  Do 
not  be  turned  from  the  plain  path  of  your  duty  by  those  who 
see  in  the  assemblage  of  the  people  an  investigation  into  affairs 
that  may  disturb  their  particular  monopoly." 

Col.  Orman,  28  Ja  02,  p.12-13 

Former  prestige  of  members  of  Legislature.    "  The  positions  you 

hold  are  highly  honorable,  and  your  opportunities  to  affect  the 

we&l  or  woe  of  your  people  are  vast.     Permit  me  to  recall  to 
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Sl^EJfck.  vour  minds  the  early  days  of  the  commonwealth  when  a  seat  is 
•  your  honorable  body  was  one  of  the  greatest  dignity  and  pre* 

lortment  ^.^  ^^  ^e  most  distinguished  men  of  the  age  have  sought  ft." 
It  was  not  an  infrequent  occurrence  that  members  of  Congress; 
senators  and  other  officials  high  in  the  councils  of  the  nation 
esteemed  it  an  honor  to  accept  a  membership  in  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  state.  Such  a  position,  it  may  be,  does  not 
tempt  the  latter-day  senators  and  congressmen,  but  it  is  never- 
theless a  fact,  and  it  is  not  a  reflection  on  those  honorable  gen- 
tlemen, that  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  our  people  are  morf 
largely  dependent  on  your  action  than  on  theirs."  . . . 

Ky.  Beckham,  7  Ja  02,  p.16 
Special  legislation.  "  Your  attention  has  been  called  to  this 
subject  a  number  of  times,  and  though  special  legislation  on  cer- 
tain subjects  is  inhibited  by  the  Constitution,  yet  every  session 
of  the  General  Assembly  finds  a  number  of  laws  relating  to  local 
or  special  subjects.  Though  these  special  laws  have  frequently 
been  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  courts  it  seems  almost 
impossible  to  keep  them  off  the  statute  books.  In  several  of 
the  counties  the  past  year  there  have  been  no  courts  on  account 
of  the  uncertainty  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  jury  law,  and 
the  question  is  now  before  the  Supreme  Court  for  adjudication. 
This  law  and  the  laws  in  regard  to  corporations  need  your 
special  attention.  They  have  caused  more  trouble  during  the 
past  year  than  any  other  question  with  which  the  administra- 
tion has  had  to  deal  and  largely  because  of  the  uncertainty  as  to 
what  the  law  is.  Such  legislation  should  be  carefully  watched 
and  avoided  if  possible."  S.  C.  McSweeney,  14  Ja  02,  p.33 

Congressional  apportionment  recommended. 

Miss.  Longino,  7  Ja  02,  p.16 
Tex.  Sayers,  6  Ag  01,  p.4-5 
. . .  "  There  no  longer  exists  any  reason  for  the  shoestring  dis- 
tricts which  we  have  in  this  state,  and  it  is  a  duty  you  owe  the 
people  to  redistrict  the  state  into  congressional  districts  that 
will  be  compact  and  contiguous  in  territory.  This  should  be 
done  without  regard  to  the  political  fortunes  or  interests  of  any 
individual  and  solely  with  a  view  of  serving  the  interests  of  the 
people  of  the  several  districts.  At  the  last  session  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  an  act  was  passed  in  which  the  fol- 
lowing section  occurs; 
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*  §  3  That  in  each  state  entitled  under  this  apportionment  the  Jfjjjjjgj^ 
lumber  to  which  snch  state  may  be  entitled  in  the  58th  and  />»,.«*  eUc 

of  TT  S  am 

*ach  subsequent  Congress  shall  be  elected  by  districts  com-  tort ' 
Pjosed  of  contiguous  and  compact  territory  and  containing  as 
nearly  as  practicable  an  equal  number  of  inhabitants.' "... 

S.  C.  McSweeney,  14  Ja  02,  p.30-31 

Legislative  apportionment  recommended. 

Tex.  Sayers,  6  Ag  01,  p.4-5 

Direct  election  of  United  States  senators.  "Under  present 
methods  our  representatives  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
ire  elected  by  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Legislature. 
Phis  system  represents  the  compromise  which  was  yielded  by 
the  champions  of  a  popular  government  to  those  who  enter- 
tained a  profound  distrust  of  the  intelligence  and  conservatism 
>f  the  people.  In  those  early  days  it  was  thought  that  a  Legis- 
lature, itself  elected  by  popular  vote,  would  be  able  to  exercise 
greater  wisdom  in  the  selection  of  senators  than  the  people  at 
large. . .  But  a  comparison  of  the  results  in  legislation  that 
lave  attended  the  different  methods  of  electing  our  representa- 
tives in  Congress  and  our  senators  discloses  no  reason  why  we 
ihould  fear  the  change  or  why  we  should  not  abandon 
the  old  and  resort  to  a  new  method  more  in  accord  with 
the  spirit  of  a  government  founded  on  the  will  of  the  people  and 
responsive  to  a  widespread  sentiment. . .  Some  feeling  of  dis- 
trust—well founded,  perhaps,  in  the  early  days  of  the  nation, 
when  intelligence  was  less  widely  spread  than  now — prompted 
the  adoption  of  a  cumbersome  method  of  choosing  our  president. 
Experience,  in  its  practical  workings,  soon  caused  it  to  be  aban- 
loned  and  the  people  haye  for  a  long  time,  in  effect,  voted  direct 
for  the  chief  executive  of  the  nation.  No  other  method  would 
low  be  tolerated.  There  can  be  no  valid  reason  for  electing  a 
legator,  in  the  national  Legislature,  by  a  restrictive  vote  which 
HUl.iiot  with  equal  force  be  urged  in  favor  of  the  selection  of 
>HT  state  senators  in  some  similar  manner.  No  objection  of 
SQjivincing  weight  can  be  advanced  against  the  election  of  a 
Jnited  States  senator  by  popular  vote,  that  would  not  with 
qual  force  condemn  the  present  method  of  electing  our  repre- 
eutatives  in  the  state  Senate.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  con- 
ecvatism  of  sentiment,  that  cautiousness  in  action  which  it  is 
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thought  comes  from  the  manner' of  election  and'  which  is 
rf  •  *  MM*    greatly  to  be  desired,  owes  its  origin,  not  to  method  of  sefc 

so  much  as  to  length  of  term  for  which  the  selection  is  made. 

All  who  are  familiar  with  events  that  have  transpired  m 
legislative  history  of  our  country  will  admit  that  under 
present  system  there  has  not  always  been  obtained  a 
tation  such  as  one  might  wish  or  the  best  that  was 
The  plain  truth  is,  reluctant  as  one  may  be  to  admit  it, 
from  many  of  our  states  there  have  been  sent  to  the  Ui 
States  Senate  men  who  have  been  unlit  and  who  would  weml 
have  appeared  as  candidates  for  that  high  office  had  they 
compelled  to  face  the  ordeal  of  a  popular  election.  The  sttk] 
has  frequently  been  deprived  of  the  services  of  its  best 
most  distinguished  statesmen  and  in  their  place  have  been  Mt 
men  who  were  destitute  of  every  appropriate  qualification.. 

None  better  know  the  embarrassments  and  trials  that  bent 
the  conscientious  legislator  when  he  is  called  on  to  make  t 
choice  than  do  you  who,  in  the  discharge  of  duties  imposed  «a 
you  by  the  Constitution,  will  soon  name  the  successor  to  bin, 
now  dead,  who  so  long  and  so  faithfully  represented  us  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States.  Without  doubt  many  of  yon, 
regarding  the  true  interests  of  the  state,  are  prompted  to  vote 
for  another,  rather  than  for  him  whom  you  feel  obliged  to  favor 
for  reasons  which  are  personal  or  political,  or,  it  may  be,  purely 
local  in  character.  This  fact,  the  truthfulness  of  which  will  be 
acknowledged  by  you  all,  though  possibly  not  openly  confessed, 
is,  in  itself,  no  light  condemnation  of  the  present  system,  and 
furnishes  one  of  the  many  arguments  that  might  be  adduced 
for  the  change  which  is  urged. . . 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  provides  for  the  elec- 
tion of  senators  by  the  Legislatures  of  the  different  states.  In 
order  that  this  method  may  be  changed,  it  is  necessary  that  it 
should  be  amended,  and  the  manner  in  which  such  an  amend- 
ment can  be  made  is  pointed  out  in  that  instrument.  Several 
Legislatures  have  already  requested  Congress  to  call  a  conven- 
tion for  proposing  amendments;  others  have  memorialized  Con- 
gress itself  to  propose  such  an  amendment  by  adoption  by  the 
requisite  number  of  states.  I  would  respectfully  recommend 
you  to  take  one  or  the  other  of  the  steps  necessary  to  permit 
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of  the  election  of  United  States  senators  by  popular  vote,  in-  ^J***™ 
steed  of  their  selection  by  the  Legislature  as  now  provided."  Elections 

Primary 

N.  J.  Voorhees,  14  Ja  02,  p.  19-21  *&«**; 

"  1  respectfully  call  attention  to  the  recommendation  I  made 
to  the  last  Legislature  on  the  subject  of  electing  United  States 
senators  by  direct  vote  of  the  people."        Va.  Tyler,  4D01,  p.38 

Lobbying.  . . . "  The  professional  lobbyist  has,  1  regret  to  say, 
become  one  of  the  features  of  legislative  assemblies. . .  Do 
not  understand  me  to  suggest  that  the  halls  of  legislation 
should  be  inaccessible  to  either  the  individual  or  the  corpora- 
tion. . .  The  lobbyist,  however,  who  is  for  anything  or  against 
anything  for  hire,  whose  mission  it  is  to  promote  one  measure 
or  defeat  another,  who  haunts  the  chambers  of  legislation  and 
taints  its  atmosphere  with  his  corrupt  designs,  who  sends  for 
members  for  interviews  in  the  cloakroom,  who  carries  a  tally 
sheet  and  watches  the  roll  call,  who  shadows  the  members  at 
their  homes  and  hotels,  injecting  at  all  hours  and  all  places  his 
poison  into  the  public  service,  is  a  criminal  whose  approach  is  an 
insult,  and  to  whom  the  doors  of  the  capitol  should  never  swing 
inward." ...  la.  Cummins,  16  Ja  02,  p.12-13 

Elections 

"Among  your  other  responsible  duties  is  that  of  providing  for 
the  coming  elections.  The  organic  act  contemplates  that  the 
people  shall  choose  a  new  house  of  delegates  and  a  resident  com- 
missioner to  Washington  next  November.  As  the  date  for  this 
election  is  fixed,  it  would  be  wise  to  adopt  the  same  time  for 
elections  of  municipal  officers  and  school  trustees.  Frequent 
elections  unsettle  business  and  tend  to  keep  up  political  excite- 
ments. It  is  better  to  have  but  one  contest,  and  then  to  put 
aside  politics  for  two  years- to  come.  The  election  law  of  last 
year  was  simple  and  just.  It  can  well  furnish  the  base  of  a  new 
law  to  be  amended  in  a  few  particulars." 

P.  E.  Hunt,  2  Ja  02,  p.12-13 
Primary  elections.  Primary  election  law  necessary.  The  great 
objection  urged  is  the  heavy  and  inevitable  expense;  "but  in 
sections  where  conditions  are  such  as  to  threaten  the  purity 
and  fairness  of  our  primary  elections  the  expenses  should  be 
cheerfully  borne,  as  the  people  are  as  much  entitled  to  their 
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right  to  choose  their  candidates  as  to  their  right  to  choose  thpfe 
officers  at  the  ensuing  election.  The  primaries  should  be  regf 
lated  so  as  to  fairly  afford  to  the  Tote  of  each  citisen  its  jut 
influence  in  determining  the  nominees  of  his  party."  -    . 

Md.  Smith,  1  Ja  OS,  pj| 

§  241  of  Constitution:  "The  Legislature  shall  enact  law* J* 
secure  fairness  in  party  primary  elections,  conventions  or  oth* 
methods  of  nominating  party  candidates."  The  existing  statstft 
do  not  meet  the  constitutional  requirement  or  amount  even  ti 
respectable  makeshift.      See  message  of  1900  on  this  subject 

Kit*  Longino,  7  Ja  <&,  pAMl 

"I  ...  recommend  the  passage. of  a  primary  election  la* 
Our  primaries  are  still  under  the  conduct  of  party  agencies.  Tie 
existing  provisions  of  the  law  not  only  permit,  but  encourage 
the  conduct  of  the  primaries  by  the  agents  selected  by  tie 
dominant  organisation  within  the  party  under  which  the  primary 
is  held.  It  will  probably  be  conceded  by  all  that  an  ""iffy*"— 
advantage  is  thereby  afforded  for  the  execution  of  any  purpose 
that  may  have  been  formed  by  the  party  leaders,  and  that  the 
free  and  untrammeled  expression  of  the  party  voters  is  well- 
nigh  impossible.  It  is  currently  reported,  and  perhaps  gen- 
erally believed,  that  in  more  than  one  case  the  popular  will  has 
been  unable  to  express  itself,  the  popular  choice  set  aside,  by 
practices  and  proceedings  rendered  possible  by  the  methods 
under  which  primaries  are  conducted.  This  is  a  very  serious 
matter.  In  order  to  have  an  election  there  must  be  a  regular 
nomination.  If  the  will  of  the  legal  voters  within  a  party  is 
defeated  or  controlled  as  to  the  choice  of  a  candidate,  the  right 
of  suffrage,  the  right  of  choice,  is  trammeled  and  perhaps  al- 
together set  at  naught.  The  Legislature  has  already  given 
expression  to  the  moral  sense  of  the  citizens  of  this  state  by 
attempting  to  regulate  primaries.  Violations  of  the  statutory 
regulations  are  classed  as  criminal  offenses,  and  the  question 
now  remaining  is  not  one  of  moral  sense,  but  of  method.  It  it 
earnestly  suggested  that  further  legislation  on  this  subject  be 
enacted,  and  it  is  recommended  that  the  primaries  of  the  two 
leading  parties  be  held  under  the  supervision  of  the  regular 
boards  of  election,  and  that  the  expense  of  holding  the  same 
be  met  out  of  the  public  funds  in  the  same  manner  in  which 
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» 


I'lBfie  expenses  of  the  elections  are  defrayed,  with  similar  pen-  $J5£*"* 
'fities  for  any  violation  of  the  statutory  regulations  under  which 
%hey*are  held.    It  is  not  forgotten  that  all  laws  depend  very 
!':  largely  for  their  efficiency  on  the  persons  who  execute  them, 
k  fltnd  that' unless  the  statutory  provisions  are  complied  with  and 
%ny  violations  of  duty  are  promptly  and  vigorously  dealt  with 
r  Hj  courts  and  juries,  the  requirements  of  statutes  are  of  little 
F  %*rail.    It  is  believed  that  the  suggestions  made  will  contribute 
f  In  no  small  degree  to  secure  results  in  which  the  voters  will 
I    lave  confidence."  N.  J.  Murphy,  2Ua  02,  p.5-6 

&*-r  A  general  primary  election  law  should  be  enacted  to  embrace 
Bach  officers  as  may  be  deemed  expedient,  "  so  that  the  people 
'c&n  have  every  safeguard  they  have  in  general  elections  to 
insure  an  honest  count  of  their  votes,  otherwise  these  pri- 
maries will  be  in  the  hands  of  officials  who  have  no  legal  respon- 
sibility for  a  dishonest  administration  of  their  office." 

Va.  Tyler,  4D01,  p.3d 
,%  Voting.  The  present  election  law,  as  amended  at  the  extra 
session  of  1901,  ch.  2,  abolishing  party  emblems,  and  providing 
alphabetic  arrangement  of  candidates,  has  been  tested  in  three 
municipal  and  one  general  election.  After  this  thorough  test 
It  has  fulfilled  the  expectation  and  design  of  its  f ramers  in  pro- 
moting independent,  intelligent  and  discriminating  voting,  and 
in  rendering  the  ballot  absolutely  secret,  thereby  decreasing 
bribery  and  improving  the  moral  tone  of  our  elections.  It  is 
honest  and  fair  to  all,  and  free  from  partizan  advantage.  In 
▼iew  of  recent  judicial  decisions  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt  of  its  constitutionality. 

The  voter  should  be  free  from  coercion.  If  the  bribe-giver  is 
unable  to  learn  from  any  source,  in  addition  to  the  word  of  the 
TOter,  himself  an  interested  party,  if  the  contract  of  bribery  has 
been  fulfilled,  ordinary  business  prudence  will  deter  the  bribe- 
giver from  paying  for  that  which  he  can  not  be  certain  he  has 
received. 

■''No  system  of  voting  is  as  well  calculated  to  secure  secrecy  as 
the  present  law.  The  delay  in  counting  can  be  decreased  by 
dividing  the  larger  voting  precincts.  In  order  that  the  type  used 
in  printing  the  official  ballots  throughout  the  state  may  be 
anifonn,  the  duty  should  be  imposed  on:  the  secretary  of  state 
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"<55£on"  to  *ecide  on  the  type*  aad  send  each  board  of  election  super- 
visors a  sample  of  same,  which  shall  be  used  by  them  in  prepar- 
ing the  official  ballot.  Md.  Smith,  1  Ja  02,  p.37-38 

The  election  law  secures  a  secret  ballot  to  voters  who 
desire  it.  "  The  law  now  allows  ballots  practically  without  num- 
ber to  be  in  possession  of  all  parties  outside  the  polls,  and  it  ii 
not  difficult  to  so  mark  these  ballots  that  when  finally  counted 
they  may  be  known.  So  long  as  ballots  are  allowed  outside  the 
polling  places,  so  long  will  the  use  of  money  at  the  polls  for  the 
purchase  of  votes  be  likely  to  continue. . .  It  is  in  the  interest 
of  good  government  to  make  corruption  at  the  polls  impossible. 
It  does  not  answer  to  make  it  difficult — human  nature  is  weak- 
it  should  be  made  impossible." . . . 

Two  ways  of  improvement  suggest  themselves:  (1)  amend 
present  law  so  that  no  ballots  shall  be  obtainable  except  from 
the  election  officer.  The  Massachusetts  form  of  ballot  is  per- 
haps the  best  yet  devised;  (2)  use  of  the  voting  Tnaohinft  in  place 
of  the  ballot.  "  I  am  informed  that  this  machine  has  been  so 
perfected  that  it  is  entirely  practical,  and  in  those  cities  where 
it  has  been  used  it  has  given  results  that  have  been  altogether 
satisfactory.  The  only  objection  I  have  heard  to  its  use  is  on 
account  of  the  expense,  but  with  the  large  amount  of  money  in 
the  treasury,  that  is  not  a  serious  matter;  no  expense  is  un- 
wisely incurred  that  will  make  corruption  at  the  polls  impos- 
sible, and  the  expense  might  easily  be  met  by  appropriating  from 
the  treasury  of  the  state  a  sufficient  sum  to  provide  each  county 
with  the  necessary  number  of  machines." 

The  polls  should  close  at  5  o'clock.  "  It  is  admitted  by  those 
who  have  had  practical  experience  at  the  polls  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  illegal  voting  is  done  after  sundown.  Crooked- 
ness of  all  kinds  thrives  better  in  the  dark  than  in  the  sunlight, 
and  it  is  for  this  reason  probably  that  so  many  of  the  states 
have  thought  it  wise  to  enact  what  is  known  as  a '  Sunset  law.,M 

N.  J.  Murphy,  21  Ja  02,  p.4-7 

The  change  from  spring  to  fall  elections  in  the  towns  and  the 
law  providing  for  different  ballots  for  state  and  town  officers,  has 
resulted  in  a  great  loss  of  votes,  through  the  failure  of  the 
electors  to  vote  all  tickets  presented  to  them.  Thousands  of 
so  called  defective  ballots  resulted  from  this  cause.      No  one 
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should  be  embarrassed  or  hindered  by  having  so  many  tickets  Pubiiconu 
to  examine  and  mark.    The  constitutional  ballot  was  voted  at  of*pieSdS 
the  late  election  by  a  small  proportion  of  the  electors.    The  McKln,ey 
so  called  defective  ballots,  and  the  scratching  of  tickets,  are  liable 
to  cause  serious  complications  at  times.    This  is  unfortunate, 
for  the  validity  of  a  ballot  must  be  passed  on  by  people  who 
-are  apt  to  be  biased  in  their  judgment.    The  names  of  all  can- 
didates should  be  placed  on  a  single  ticket,  and  what  constitutes 
.a  marked  ballot  defined  so  as  to  allow  a  more  liberal  interpreta- 
tion of  what  may  be  the  intent  of  the  voter  who  has  yet  to  learn 
that  to  scratch  the  name  of  a  candidate  spoils  his  whole  vote. 

N.  Y.  Odell,  1  Ja  02,  p.44-45 

CRIMINAL  LAW 

[Public  order  generally.  "While  our  population  is  increasing,  the 
court  records  indicate  that  crime  is  decreasing.  Fewer  persons 
were  sent  to  the  penitentiary  during  the  last  year  than  in  any 
•other,  save  one,  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  The  relations 
between  capital  and  labor  have  been  exceptionally  cordial,  and 
-deeds  of  violence  have  been  few."  la.  Shaw,  14  Ja  02,  p.15 

"It  is  ...  to  be  noted  that  the  commission  of  petty  crimes, 
.and  individual  cases  of  negro  rowdyism,  which  at  one  time  pre- 
vailed to  an  alarming  extent,  are  becoming  less  frequent,  and 
while  this  reflects  credit  directly  on  the  police  authorities,  it 
should  also  be  a  subject  for  congratulation  to  the  people  of  the 
whole  state."  Md.  Smith,  1  Ja  02,  p.3-4 

Assassination  of  President  McKinley.  "  More  recently  our  peo- 
ple were  appalled  at  the  violent  death  of  the  best  beloved  of 
xulers  and  the  most  honored  of  men,  William  McKinley,  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. . .  The  immortal  words  used  by 
.Lincoln  concerning  Washington,  and  which  have  been  repeatedly 
reiterated  as  applicable  to  their  author,  can  now  be  said  of  Mc- 
Kinley: 'To  add  brightness  to  the  sun  and  glory  to  the  name 
■of  Washington  is  alike  impossible.  Let  none  attempt  it.  In 
solemn  awe  pronounce  the  name,  and  in  its  naked,  deathless 
.splendor  leave  it  shining  on.' "  la.  Shaw,  14  Ja  02,  p.14-15 

"One  great  sorrow  has,  however,  visited  our  people  in  the 
death  of  William  McKinley,  the  president  of  the  United  States. 
His  life  was  so  noble  and  his  public  services,  to  the  state  and 
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nation,  were  so  beneficial  and  patriotic,  that  he  held  the  first 
place  in  the  affections  of  all  our  people.  May  we  all,  in  the  di»-. 
charge  of  our  public  duties,  emulate  his  example  and  follow  in 
his  footsteps."  0.  Nash,  6  Ja  02,  p.l» 

"  The  Congress  assembles  this  year  under  the  shadow  of  a 
great  calamity.  On  the  6th  of  September,  Pres.  McKinley  was 
shot  by  an  anarchist  while  attending  the  Pan-American  Exposi- 
tion at  Buffalo,  and  died  in  that  city  on  the  14th  of  that 
month. . .  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  at  the  time  of  Presi- 
dent McKinley's  death  he  was  the  most  widely  loved  man  in  all 
the  United  States;  while  we  have  never  had  any  public  man  of 
his  position  who  has  been  so  wholly  free  from  the  bitter 
animosities  incident  to  public  life.  His  political  opponents 
were  the  first  to  bear  the  heartiest  and  most  generous  tribute 
to  the  broad  kindliness  of  nature,  the  sweetness  and  gentleness 
of  character  which  so  endeared  him  to  his  close  associates.  To 
a  standard  of  lofty  integrity  in  public  life  he  united  the  tender 
affections  and  home  virtues  which  are  all-important  in  the  make- 
up of  national  character.  A  gallant  soldier  in  the  great  war 
for  the  Union,  he  also  shone  as  an  example  to  all  our  people 
because  of  his  conduct  in  the  most  sacred  and  intimate  of  home 
relations.  There  could  be  no  personal  hatred  of  him,  for  he 
never  acted  with  aught  but  consideration  for  the  welfare  of 
others.  No  one  could  fail  to  respect  him  who  knew  him  in  pub- 
lic or  private  life.  The  defenders  of  those  murderous  criminals 
who  seek  to  excuse  their  criminality  by  asserting  that  it  is 
exercised  for  political  ends,  inveigh  against  wealth  and  irrespon- 
sible power.  But  for  this  assassination  even  this  base  apology 
can  not  be  urged."  ...  XT.  S.  Roosevelt,  3  D  01,  p.1-2 

Anarchy.  "  This  is  not  the  time  to  engage  in  an  extended  dis- 
cussion of  the  teachings  of  anarchists  or  indulge  in  a  bitter 
denunciation  of  the  unlawful  acts  of  those  who  hold  to  that 
faith.  These  doctrines  are  now  more  widely  spread,  and  they 
who  adhere  to  them  are  greater  in  number  than  is  generally 
supposed.  The  prevalence  of  these  teachings  and  the  readiness, 
with  which  they  are  accepted,  give  to  the  thoughtful  observer 
of  the  times  and  its  tendencies  grave  cause  for  anxiety  and 
alarm. 
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. . .  Cruel  and  unusual  punishment  should  find  no  place  in  Anarchy 
■the  laws  which  you  enact.  A  law  which  depends  on  persecution 
for  its  sanction  can  accomplish  no  permanent  result.  The  ex- 
perience of  centuries  shows  how  futile  have  been  man's  efforts 
to  stifle  the  workings  of  the  mind  or  the  promptings  of  sincere 
belief.  Free  speech  is  the  palladium  of  our  liberties  and  the 
right  thereto  was  only  won  after  the  bitterest  and  sternest 
struggle.  No  bill  should  be  passed  which  will  deprive  any 
one  of  the  right  to  give  expression  to  his  views,  so  long  as  they 
are  not  subversive  of  just  laws.  Present  laws  are  sufficient  to 
protect  the  citizen  against  malicious  publications  and  utter- 
ances. Their  enforcement  depends  on  the  willingness  of  the 
persons  affected  or  the  diligence  of  the  authorities  clothed  with 
power  for  that  purpose.  Some  restriction,  however,  should  be 
placed  on  speech  and  publications  the  inevitable  tendency  of 
which  is  to  encourage  the  vicious  and  desperate  to  acts  of 
violence  against  constituted  authority. . . 

If  the  assault  which  ended  the  life  of  the  president  had  been 
committed  in  our  own  state,  it  would  have  been  punished  with 
death;  but  if  death,  in  the  case  of  the  president  so  greatly  to  be 
deplored,  had  not  followed,  the  wretch  who  struck  him  down  and 
whose  name  should  remain  only  in  the  official  records  of  his 
fair  trial  and  just  conviction,  could  have  been  set  free  from 
prison  after  confinement  therein  for  less  than  eight  years.  Such 
a  possibility  should  not  be  tolerated  and  should  be  removed  at 
once. 

You  should  also  provide  a  proper  punishment  for  those  who 
may  within  our  state  conspire  against  the  life  of  the  ruler  of 
another  nation.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  present  law,  providing 
for  the  punishment  of  conspiracy,  embraces  such  a  crime,  and 
all  uncertainty  should  be  removed." 

N.  J.  Voorhees,  14  Ja  02,  p.17-19 
'  "The  untimely  death  of  our  president  and  the  anger  of  our 
people  against  teachings  which  have  no  place  in  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment have  suggested  various  methods  of  dealing  both  with 
the  press  and  incendiary  utterances.  The  freedom  of  the  press 
Should  be  preserved  inviolate,  because  on  it  depends  the 
strength  of  our  institutions.  Any  restriction  which,  in  the 
hands  of  the  unscrupulous,  could  be  used  for  personal  or  par- 
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""^y  tizan  effect,  or  which  might  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  con- 
stitutional prerogative  of  expressing  approval  or  disapproval,, 
would  be  a  serious  blow  to  our  country.  The  people  can  be 
safely  intrusted  to  rebuke  in  the  most  positive  manner  all  un- 
reasonable attacks  on  either  our  institutions  or  public  men. 
Those  whose  utterances  have  a  tendency  to  incite  to  disorder 
or  murder  should  be  punished.  The  acts  of  both  newspapers 
and  individuals  should  be  directly  chargeable  to  them,  and  such 
amendments  to  the  laws  as  may  be  necessary  to  reach  all 
offenders,  either  through  a  more  expeditious  trial  or  by  broad- 
ening their  scope,  would  seem  to  be  warranted  and  justified  and 
is  recommended. 

...  An  attempt  at  murder,  so  far  as  the  person  making  such 
an  assault  is  concerned,  only  lacks  the  actual  death  of  his  victim 
to  make  his  crime  complete,  and  the  punishment  should  there- 
fore  be  dependent,  not  alone  on  the  actual  effect,  but  on  the 
intent. . .  If  the  assassin  of  our  late  president  had  been  called 
on  to  face  a  charge  for  attempt  to  murder,  the  sentence  could 
not  have  exceeded  10  years,  with  a  commutation  of  about  three 
years  for  good  behavior.  In  my  opinion  this  maximum  should 
be  extended  so  as  to  make  the  law  read  not  more  than  25  years. 
This  would  permit  the  court  to  exercise  a  discretion,  and  would 
be  more  effective  than  the  penalty  now  imposed." 

N.  Y.  Odell,  1  Ja  02,  p.lG-17 

"  Since  vour  last  session  the  nation  has  been  bowed  down 
beneath  the  weight  of  a  grievous  sorrow,  caused  by  the  das- 
tardly blow  which  struck  down  its  chief  executive,  a  blow  aimed 
not  at  him  but  at  you  and  every  law-abiding  citizen  of  the  land, 
and  at  the  free  government  of  which  he  had  been  chosen  by  the 
American  people  as  the  head.  It  was  a  blow  at  organized 
society  and  the  victim  was  only  an  incident.  A  sentiment  which 
gives  rise  to  an  act  like  this  is  one  of  the  dangers  which  threa- 
ten our  nation.  And  yet  at  no  time  has  the  stability  of  our  form 
of  government  been  more  clearly  shown  than  at  this  critical 
period,  for  the  life  of  no  one  man,  however  exalted  and  beloved 
he  may  be,  is  necessary  to  the  continued  prosperity  and  welfare 
of  the  people,  and  the  fair  treatment  given  the  murderer  but 
served  to  show  to  his  associates  the  efficacy  and  the  dignity,  and 
the  necessity  for  the  preservation  of  that  law  which  he  sought 
to  overthrow."  S.  C.  McSweeney,  14  Ja  Q2>  p.3-4 
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"  The  anarchist,  and  specially  the  anarchist  in  the  United  Anarchy 
States,  is  merely  one  type  of  criminal,  more  dangerous  than  any 
other  because  he  represents  the  same  depravity  in  a  greater 
degree.  The  man  who  advocates  anarchy  directly  or  indirectly, 
in  any  shape  or  fashion,  or  the  man  who  apologizes  for  anarch- 
ists and  their  deeds,  makes  himself  morally  accessory  to  murder 
before  the  fact.  The  anarchist  is  a  criminal  whose  perverted  in- 
stincts lead  him  to  prefer  confusion  and  chaos  to  the  most 
beneficent  form  of  social  order.  His  protest  of  concern  for 
workingmen  is  outrageous  in  its  impudent  falsity;  for  if  the 
political  institutions  of  this  country  do  not  afford  opportunity  to 
every  honest  and  intelligent  son  of  toil,  then  the  door  of  hope  is 
forever  closed  against  him.  The  anarchist  is  everywhere  not 
merely  the  enemy  of  system  and  of  progress,  but  the  deadly  foe 
of  liberty.  If  ever  anarchy  is  triumphant,  its  triumph  will  last 
for  but  one  red  moment,  to  be  succeeded  for  ages  by  the  gloomy 

« 

night  of  despotism. 

...  It  is  a  travesty  on  the  great  and  holy  names  of  liberty 
and  freedom  to  permit  them  to  be  invoked  in  such  a  cause.  No 
man  or  body  of  men  preaching  anarchistic  doctrines  should  be 
allowed  at  large  any  more  than  if  preaching  the  murder  of  some 
specified  private  individual.  Anarchistic  speeches,  writings  and 
meetings  are  essentially  seditious  and  treasonable. 

I  earnestly  recommend  to  the  Congress  that  in  the  exercise 
ot  its  wise  discretion  it  should  take  into  consideration  the  com- 
ing to  this  country  of  anarchists  or  persons  professing  principles 
hostile  to  all  government  and  justifying  the  murder  of  those 
placed  in  authority.  Such  individuals  as  those  who  not  long 
ago  gathered  in  open  meeting  to  glorify  the  murder  of  King 
Humbert  of  Italy  perpetrate  a  crime,  and  the  law  should  insure 
their  rigorous  punishment.  They  and  those  like  them  should 
be  kept  out  of  this  country;  and  if  found  here  they  should  be 
promptly  deported  to  the  country  whence  they  came;  and  far- 
reaching  provision  should  be  made  for  the  punishment  of  those 
who  stay.  No  matter  calls  more  urgently  for  the  wisest 
thought  of  the  Congress. 

.  The  federal  courts  should  be  given  jurisdiction  over  any  man 
{Who  kills  or  attempts  to  kill  the  president  or  any  man  who  by 
ifat<pOilstitution  or  by  law  is  in  line  of  succession  for  the  presi- 
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ynching.  dency,  while  the  punishment  for  an  unsuccessful  attempt  should 
be  proportioned  to  the  enormity  of  the  offense  against  our  ipsth 
tutions." ...  TT.  S.  Roosevelt,  3  D  01,  p.3-5 

Lynchings.  "  I  desire  again  to  urge  by  recommendation  made 
at  your  last  session  that  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  be 
submitted  providing  for  a  change  of  venue  in  trials  for  rape  and 
other  capital  felonies,  when  in  the  opinion  of  the  presiding  judge 
or  of  the  governor  there  is  danger  of  mob  violence  at  or  subse- 
quent to  trial. 

On  five  occasions  during  the  present  year  I  have  found  it 
necessary,  at  the  earnest  request  of  the  presiding  judges,  to 
send  troops  to  prevent  threatened  lynching  at  the  trial  of 
negroes  charged  with  rape  of  white  women.  In  every  instance 
violence  was  prevented  and  the  criminals  were  tried  and  conr 
victed,  but  in  each  case  at  a  cost  to  the  state  of  about  $500. 
If  the  judges  or  the  governor  had  had  power  to  order  a  change  of 
venue  when  it  became  apparent  that  there  was  danger  from 
the  mob,  the  prisoners  would  have  had  as  fair  trials  and  the 
state  would  have  saved  this  great  expense.  As  the  Constitu- 
tion now  is,  the  governor  can  not  order  a  change  of  venue  at  all, 
and  the  judge  can  do  so  only  on  motion  of  counsel  for  the 
accused  when  he  is  satisfied  that  an  impartial  jury  can  not  be 
had  in  the  county.  Power  ought  to  be  lodged  in  both  the  go?- 
ernor  and  the  judge  to  order  a  change  of  venue  on  his  own 
motion,  not  only  when  in  the  opinion  of  either  an  impartial  jury 
can  not  be  had  in  the  county,  but  when  either  thinks  there  is 
danger  of  mob  violence.  This  would  be  better  and  cheaper  than 
to  conduct  a  trial  with  a  company  or  battalion  of  armed  soldiers 
surrounding  the  court  house."  Ga.  Candler,  23  O  01,  p.32-33 

"  The  fair  record  of  the  state  has  not  been  marred  by  an 
illegal  execution  in  more  than  a  decade.    Justice  according  to , 
lawr,  the  distinctive  feature  of  Anglican  liberty,  is  the  recognizee}  > 
rule  of  our  people."  la.  Shaw,  14  Ja  02,  p.16 

"There  have  been  two  lynchings  in  the  state  during  the  past> 
year,  both  of  which  are  to  be  regretted  and  would  have  been,, 
prevented  if  possible,  but  so  long  as  fiends  in  human  form  con- 
tinue to  commit  outrages  on  our  women  they  may  expect  swift f 
and  summary  justice,  and  I  doubt  if  emergency  courts  or.  oxgid 
other  remedy  will  stop  the  administration  of  such  justice  wbe$b 
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;  It  is  known  the  right  fiend  is  found.      The  only  way  to  stop  Lynching. 

;  the  punishment  is  to  stop  the  crime." 

;  S.  C.  McSweeney,  14  Ja  02,  p.4 

?  "  The  order  of  our  state  has  been  good,  and  it  is  a  gratifying 
fact  that  the  prevalence  of  that  menace  to  civilization — mob  law 
— has  been  notably  less.  With  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
localities  the  people  of  the  state  have  been  law  abiding  and 
peaceful.  One  case,  which  from  the  public  notice  it  received 
and  from  the  flagrant  manner  in  which  the  law  was  violated  by 
the  mob,  perhaps  deserves  mention. 

On  Mar.  23,  1900,  the  sheriff  of  Greenesville  county  made 
requisition  on  me  for  military  aid  to  assist  him  in  protecting 
two  prisoners  in  his  custody  from  a  mob  that  was  threatening 
to  lynch  them.  In  conformity  with  his  request,  and  in  obed- 
ience to  law,  I  sent  Company  B  of  the  Richmond  Blues  to  Em- 
poria, the  county  seat,  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. . .  After 
consultation  with  the  judge  and  other  prominent  citizens  of  the 
community,  the  sheriff  decided  that  the  soldiers  were  a  menace 
to  the  situation,  and  that  their  presence  but  excited  the  people, 
and  that  he  could  best  protect  the  prisoners  with  civil  guards. 
Accordingly  at  11.10  p.  m.  Major  Cutchins  wired  me  that  25 
deputies  had  been  sworn  in,  and  the  troops  were  relieved  from 
duty.  Everything  was  apparently  quiet  at  this  hour.  At  7.30 
on  the  morning  of  the  24th  he  wired  me:  '  We  will  soon  be  dis- 
charged; without  protection  the  prisoners  will  be  lynched 
tonight.    Shall  I  obey  sheriff's  order  and  leave?' 

After  investigation  of  the  laws  governing  the  militia  in 

such  cases,  and  having  in  view  one  of  the  cardinal  principles  of 
our  Bill  of  Rights — viz,  that  the  military  should  be  held  in  strict 
subordination  to  the  civil  authorities — and  having  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  the  sheriff  was  competent  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
bin  office,  and  that  being  more  familiar  with  the  people  of 
Greenesville  county  than  Major  Cutchins,  his  opinion  as  to  how 
they  conld  be  best  managed  was  entitled  to  equal  if  not  superior 
weight,  I  wired  Major  Cutchins  as  follows:  'The  sole  respon- 
sibility is  on  the  sheriff.  If  he  orders  you  to  withdraw  you  can 
do  nothing  but  obey.  We  have  done  everything  possible  to  up- 
h&Jdlatw  and  prevent  mob  violence,  and  are  still  prepared  to  ren- 
d#7&lky  aid  necessary.' ... 
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While  in  common  with  every  good  citizen  of  the  state  1  felt 
the  reproach  that  was  brought  on  the  state  by  the  action  of  th* 
mob  in  lynching  these  two  men  immediately  after  the  with- 
drawal of  the  troops,  still  I  would  not  be  willing  to  depart  from 
that  principle  of  government  which  has  received  the  sanction 
of  so  many  wise  and  patriotic  founders  of  our  republic,  and  the 
violation  of  which  they  made  one  of  the  indictments  against 
King  George  3, '  that  he  affects  to  make  the  civil  authorities  sub- 
ordinate to  the  military.'    It  would  unquestionably  be  putting 
in  the  governor's  hands  power  that  might  be  abused,  and  as  it  is 
the  instruction  of  history  that  all  despots  have  arisen  to  oppre» 
the  people  through  the  use  of  military,  it  is  well  that  every  safe- 
guard be  kept  around  this  branch,  as  the  growth  of  power 
through  this  means  is  always  insidious  and  unnoticed  till  toa 
late  to  check  its  abuse."  Va.  Tyler,  4  D  01,  p.2224 

Procedure 

Delay  in  appeals  in  capital  cases.  "  There  is  evidence  that  too  fre- 
quently  appeals  in  capital  cases  are  too  long  deferred  by  the 
failure  of  district  attorneys  to  compel  the  appearance  of  the 
defendants'  counsel.  There  are  instances  where  the  accusal 
have  been  awaiting  an  appeal  for  long  periods,  and  one  eas* 
has  come  under  my  observation  where  three  years  had  elapsed 
before  it  was  noticed  on  the  calendar  of  the  Court  of  Appeals. 
1'nder  the  Constitution  a  direct  appeal  is  taken  from  the  Su- 
preme Court  to  the  Court  of  Appeals,  but  so  long  as  there  is  a 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  district  attorneys  to  accede  to  the 
requests  of  defendants'  counsel  for  postponement,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  force  these  cases  to  trial.  And  it  too  often  occurs  that 
at  the  c\ent  of  a  new  trial  being  ordered  by  the  highest  court, 
import  an  t  witnesses  have  died  or  disappeared,  and  a  criminal 
whv>  should  have  been  punished  is  allowed  to  escape  through 
}aov  v>f  c\  itlence. 

Vn  amendment  to  the  code  is  recommended  which  will  prevent 

•  ;i;s*  puiciuv  and  compel  the  argument  of  such  cases  before  the 

i  \»;ui  oi    Vp|K*als  within  a  certain  time,  say  six  months,  after 

k,:i>1,uou  in  the  Supreme  Court.     There  is  no  reason  why,  in 

u  .x    dios   when   the  conveniences  of  stenographers  and  the 
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printing  press  are  bo  available,  there  should  be  such  delay  in  the  pj^jjjjjj^ 
consideration  of  capital  cases  by  the  highest  courts."  pen«i 

H.  T.  Odell,  1  Ja  02,  p.19-20  in,titutioni 
Criminal  prosecutions.  "Another  great  source  of  drain  on  the 
state  revenues  is  in  criminal  prosecutions.  The  amount  paid 
out  under  that  head  the  last  fiscal  year  was  $595,692.30.  The 
state  is  greatly  imposed  on  in  this  matter.  The  officials  in  many 
districts  of  the  state  recklessly  incur  a  large  amount  of  un- 
necessary expense  in  the  prosecution  of  criminals. . .  Probably 
it  would  do  some  good  to  make  the  counties  share  a  part  of  the 
burden,  and  then  the  officials  would  be  much  more  careful  about 
creating  them.  Our  legislators  in  the  past  have  been  influenced 
too  much  by  the  erroneous  idea  that  the  way  to  relieve  a  county 
of  a  burden  was  to  place  it  on  the  state.  In  many  places  the 
Legislature  by  effective  restrictions  can  put  a  stop  to  a  great 
deal  of  this  expense."  Ky.  Beckham,  7  Ja  02,  p.11-12 

Penal  institutions 

See  also  Charities  and  corrections,  p.  3C9 

"The  condition  of  the  two  state  prisons,  the  one  at  Frankfort 
and  the  other  at  Eddyville,  is  such  as  to  deserve  your  cordial 
approval.  For  a  great  many  years  these  institutions  were  a 
source  of  constant  trouble,  annoyance  and  expense  to  the  state. 
They  were  a  great  burden  to  the  taxpayers,  the  expenditures  for 
their  maintenance  always  being  far  in  excess  of  the  receipts 
from  them,  and  in  my  opinion  it  was  due  to  the  defective  system 
of  managing  them.  They  were  then  under  the  control  of  the 
Board  of  Sinking  Fund  Commissioners,  whose  other  official 
duties  were  always  of  such  an  exacting  nature  it  was  impossible 
for  them  to  give  the  necessary  amount  of  time  and  attention 
to  these  institutions.  In  consequence  the  state  suffered  much 
unnecessary  loss,  along  with  other  unsatisfactory  results  in  the 
condition  of  the  prisons  and  convicts,  the  responsibility  for 
which  was  not  properly  chargeable  to  the  Board  of  Sinking 
Fond  Commissioners. . .  The  General  Assembly  of  1898,  realiz- 
ing these  difficulties,  passed  the  law  completely  changing  the 
management  of  the  prisons,  and  placed  them  directly  under  the 
control  of  a  Board  of  Prison  Commissioners  consisting  of  three 
members,  whose  sole  duty  it  was  to  look  after  and  manage  them, 
relieving  the  Board  of  Sinking  Fund  Commissioners  of  all  con- 
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IStution.     Ruction  with  the  matter.    The  wisdom  of  the  law  and  the  great 


*i 


advantages  resulting  from  a  change  in  the  plan  of  mana 
are  shown  in  the  remarkably  improved  conditions  in  the  prison^ 
and  the  great  saying  made  to  the  state  in  their  expense."... 

Ky.  Beckham,  7  Ja  02,  pi 

Houses  of  reform.  Xy.  Beckham,  7  Ja  02,  pJBl 

The  Maryland  bouse  of  correction;  the  penitentiary.  t 

M d.  Bmith,  1  Ja  02,  p.l7» 

Penitentiary.  Under  the  present  farming  system  by  the 
board  of  control,  the  state  has  operated  15  plantations. 

Hiss.  Longino,  7  Ja  02,  p3L 

New  state  farm.  Min.  Longino,  7  Ja  02,  p&4 

Committee  to  investigate  the  management  and  control  of  the 
state  penitentiary  and  state  farms.         Kiss.  Longino,  24  Jatt 

"  The  prisons  throughout  the  state  are  of  an  old  and  antfc 
quated  character.  Sing  Sing  Prison  is  positively  dangeroni 
both  to  health  and,  in  the  event  of  a  fire,  to  the  lives  of  the  pris- 
oners. . .  The  care  of  the  insane  criminals  should  receive  con- 
sideration, because  the  maintenance  of  two  such  prisons,  namely, 
at  Matteawan  and  Dannemora,  should  no  longer  be  con- 
tinued." ...  H.  T.  Odell,  1  Ja  02,  p.17-18 

State  penitentiary.  "  The  year  just  closed  has  been  a  hard 
one  on  most  farmers,  and  the  state  farms  have  not  been  an  ex- 
ception." S.  C.  McSweeney,  14  Ja  02,  p.40-41 

State  farm.  "  This  property  was  acquired  by  the  penitentiary 
commissioners  on  Dec.  0, 1899,  and  consists  of  8002  acres  of  land. 
Five  thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty  seven  acres  were  pur- 
chased and  paid  for,  and  2575  acres  were  leased,  with  an  option 
to  purchase  the  same.  The  state  has  now  growing  on  the  farm 
1000  acres  in  corn,  550  acres  in  sugar  cane,  400  acres  in  cotton 
and  about  200  acres  in  sorghum  and  other  forage  crops.  There 
is  now  being  cleared  and  prepared  for  planting  during  the  next 
spring  between  1000  and  1500  acres  of  new  ground,  so  that  the 
commissioners  will  find  themselves  next  season  with  about  2200 
acres  in  sugar  cane  and  about  1500  acres  in  corn  and  forage,  and 
will  have  readv  next  vear  for  the  mill  about  40,000  tons  of 
cane."  . . .  Tex.  Sayers,  6  Ag  01,  pi 
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Reformatory  schools.     ...  "I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  £55Jjutloot 
greatly  aid  in  reforming  the  boys  committed  to  these  schools  PttroU;  lHlrd«, 
if  the  system  of  indeterminate  sentence  was  adopted." 

Va.  Tyler,  4  D01,  p.2L 

..."  I  had  the  honor  to  recommend  to  the  extra  session  of  the 
Legislature,  which  met  in  January  last,  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  to  take  into  consideration  the  whole  question  of  en- 
larging the  penitentiary  or  the  propriety  of  removing  it  else- 
where. I  presume  the  Legislature  will  have  valuable  sugges- 
tions from  this  committee,  and  a  committee  of  the  constitu- 
tional convention  has  also  had  this  matter  under  considera- 
tion. . .  I  am  convinced  that  it  would  be  best  for  the  state  to 
sell  the  present  site  of  the  penitentiary  and  buy  a  large  tract  of 
land  on  which  to  erect  buildings. . .  This  farm  might  be  made, 
as  the  present  one  has  been  to  some  extent,  a  model  one  for  the 

advantage  of  the  surrounding  section."  . . . 

Va.  Tyler,  4  D  01,  p.18-19 

"  The  congestion  of  the  convicts  in  the  cell  rooms  of  the  peni- 
tentiary has  justly  aroused  the  sympathy  of  our  people.  To 
relieve  this  intolerable  condition,  either  by  utilizing  the  con- 
victs on  outside  work  or  by  additional  cell  room,  is  a  duty,  I  am 
persuaded,  you  will  not  evade,  as  not  only  humanity,  but  the 
good  name  of  our  state  is  involved." 

Va.  Montague,  20  F  02,  p.3 

Parole;  pardon.  . . .  "After  a  careful  study  of  the  matter  the 
board  submitted  an  opinion  that  under  our  Constitution  power 
to  grant  conditional  pardons  is  vested  in  the  governor. . .  But 
since  the  Legislature  had  enacted  no  rules  by  which  the  gover- 
nor may  carry  this  power  vested  in  him  by  the  Constitution  into 
effect,  and  since  none  of  my  predecessors  in  office  have  ever  ex- 
ercised, I  did  not  feel  warranted  in  assuming  the  responsibility 
without  first  having  legislative  authority  to  do  so. . .  The  Ohio 
law  to  which  the  board  refers,  seems  to  me  to  be  well  adapted 
to  onr  condition,  and  I  earnestly  advise  the  adoption  of  it  or 
something  like  it  as  an  amendment  to  our  prison  system." 

Ga.  Candler,  23  O  01,  p.33-:U 

\  u  The*  28th  General  Assembly  provided  for  the  employment 

[>f  k  parole  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  chief  executive.    This  action 

[  hkre  interpreted  as  legislative  approval  of  the  policy  which 
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'•Mi  has  grown  up  in  the  state  of  granting  conditional  pardons;  ui 

*niict  labor  by  reason  of  this  additional  assistance  1  have  been  able  to  inva- 
£fidiy.  tigate  to  some  extent  the  practical  workings  of  the  parole  sys- 
tem. . .  Suitable  employment  has  usually  been  secured  before 
the  release,  and  the  parole  haa  been  on  condition  that  the  re- 
cipient employ  his  time  industriously,  spend  his  evenings  it 
home,  absent  himself  from  all  places  where  intoxicating  liquon 
are  sold  or  kept  for  sale,  and  report  every  30  days  to  this  oftce 
the  amount  earned  and  the  disposition  made  thereof.  In  addi- 
tion I  have  a  number  of  benevolently  disposed  persona  in  etck 
county  who,  unbeknown  to  others,  watch  the  conduct  of  paroled 
prisoners,  and  report  their  conduct  to  this  office.  The  result  is 
most  instances  has  been  very  satisfactory. . . 

I  think  additional  legislation  should  be  had,  bat  I  do  not 
favor  encumbering  the  parole  system  with  specific  restrictions. 
I  think  the  chief  executive  should  have  absolute  authority  to 
release  at  pleasure  any  one  charged  with  a  less  offense  this 
murder  in  the  first  degree,  and  to  return  him  to  the  penitentiary 
at  his  discretion. . .  I  have  paroled  several  before  they  haie 
ever  seen  the  penitentiary.  This  I  have  not  done,  however, 
except  on  the  recommendation  of  the  trial  judge  and  the  county 
at  torney  who  prosecuted."  ...  la.  Shaw,  14  Ja  02,  p.11-13 

Pardons.  Md.  Smith,  1  Ja  02,  p.32 

The  conditional  pardon  system  continues  to  work  satisfac- 
*  only.  Va.  T^yler,  4  D  01,  p.20-21 

Convict  labor.1  Report  of  commission  to  investigate  in  regard 
to  the  employment  of  prison  labor  in  the  penal  and  reformatory 
institutions  of  the  state.  All  convicts  should  be  employed  a 
reasonable  number  of  hours  each  day,  and  in  productive  labor, 
"  for  without  this  there  can  be  no  health,  no  discipline,  and  no 
progress  toward  reformation."  0.  Nash,  6  Ja  02,  p.17 

PRIVATE  LAW 

Legal  holidays.  "  By  a  recent  decision  of  the  appellate  divis- 
ion of  the  Supremo  Court  it  has  been  decided  that  the  deferment 
of  payments  falling  due  on  holidays  applies  only  to  sueh  negoti- 
able? papers  as  checks,  notes  and  drafts,  and  does  not  extend  to 
many  contracts.  This  law  should  therefore  be  amended  so  as  to 
provide  that  in  any  other  form  of  contract  where  payments  may 
'See  also  p.  300. 
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i all  due  on  a  legal  or  designated  holiday  the  same  may  be  de-  Divorce  u™ 
ferred  until  the  business  day  following."  corporation 

H.T.  Odell,  Ua02,  p.43-44 

Divorce  laws.1  "  In  my  last  annual  message  I  recommended  a 
more  uniform  system  in  divorce  proceedings.  The  State  Bar  As- 
sociation and  the  Bar  Association  of  the  City  of  New  York  have 
taken  this  matter  up  and  recommended  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Legislature  which  will  provide  that  a  decree  nisi  be  entered 
which  shall  not  become  absolute  for  a  period  of  at  least  six 
months  thereafter  with  the  belief  that  many  of  the  scandals 
which  have  arisen  in  the  administration  of  our  divorce  laws  will 
be  thus  avoided.  1  recommend  to  your  favorable  consideration 
the  enactment  of  such  a  law."  H.  T.  Odell,  1  Ja  02,  p.  10 

"  I  call  your  attention  to  the  need  of  a  revision  of  the  divorce 
law.  The  sanctity  and  binding  force  of  the  marriage  relation 
should  be  adequately  maintained.  Divorces  should  not  be 
.granted  except  for  grave  reasons.  The  people  of  this  state  wel- 
come all  who  locate  within  its  borders,  but  there  is  no  room 
lor  one  who  comes  among  us  legally  to  destroy  an  American 
home.  The  ease  with  which  a  divorce  may  be  procured  under 
Rhode  Island  law  should  cease  to  be  an  inducement  for  resi- 
dents of  other  states  to  locate  within  our  limits.  I  recommend 
3.  change  in  the  law  that  will  materially  increase  the  term  of  resi- 
dence before  a  divorce  can  be  secured.  I  call  your  attention  to 
the  numerous  and  admitted  frauds  and  collusions  made  possible 
by  the  provision  which  makes  of  neglect  to  provide  a  ground  for  a 
divorce."  E.I.  Kimball,  7Ja02,  p.45 

Corporations 

See  also  Taxation  of  corporations,  p.  302 

41  At  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  I  recommended  the 
liberalization  of  our  corporation  laws,  believing  that  such  policy 
would  benefit  our  state  and  its  manufacturing  interests. 

The  wisdom  of  such  legislation  has  already  been  proven.  Dur- 
ing the  past  fiscal  year  511  more  incorporations  and  22  more  cor- 
porations showing  increases  in  their  capital  stock  have  resulted. 
The  total  capital  stock  of  new  companies  and  increase  of  capital- 
isation by  old  companies  amounted  to  $481 ,365,855,  being  an  in- 
crease over  the  previous  year  of  $193,524,171,  on  which  there 

*Bee  aUo  Uniform  legislation,  p.  259. 
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^rporatioM    have  been  received  for  incorporation  9330,594.43;    ^Tfce 
amount  at  which  any  one  company  was  capitalised  wn 
000.    Two  companies  increased  their  capital  by  930,MMMMfc*- 

While  this  is  gratifying,  I  regret  to  say  that  the  lacgntriMft 
binations  are  still  refusing  to  incorporate  within  oar  stater-:  A 
comparison  shows  that  up  to  a  capitalization  of  $&,000^MN>  mm  \ 


Trt" 


laws  offer  more  favorable  opportunities  than  those  of 
states.  Beyond  this,  however,  on  other  than 
corporations  the  discrimination  seems  to  be  against  Ttt.  -.idfr 
not  believe  that  we  should  make  any  further  corn 
cause  it  is  certain  that  by  incorporation  in  New  York 
are  offered  which  are  more  than  commensurate  with  the  in- 
creased expense.  But  it  is  unfortunately  true  that  for- 
eign associations,  while  nominally  located  elsewhere, 
virtually  transacting  all  of  their  business  within. 
borders.  This  is  unfair,  because  the  wealth  of> 
people  which  is  invested  in  their  shares  is  taken  out  of  ottl 
able  values.  New  York,  therefore,  loses  a  proportion  of 
valuation  that  by  right  belongs  to  it.  It  is  not  desirably  tM 
any  action  should  be  taken  by  the  Legislature  which  wouMb on* 
barrass  or  in  any  way  hinder  the  administration  or  building  up 
of  any  company,  providing  that  it  is  transacting  its  jbqsipM 
without  detriment  to  the  interests  of  our  state.  It  seemSyjheir* 
ever,  for  the  privileges  which  they  enjoy,  and  without  wfckfcit 
would  be  impossible  to  succeed,  they  should  not  be  entirelj'foee 
from  taxation."  N.  Y.  Odell,  1  Ja  02,  p.4N£ 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  have  it  understood  that  I  have  the  sligUept 
degree  of  hostility  toward  corporations. . .  Some  of  the  pc* 
visions  of  our  Constitution,  now  50  years  old,  and  some  of  oir 
legislation  are  inimical  to  them,  and  therefore  I  recommend  to 
you  that  these  defects  be  cured.  To  this  end,  I  suggest  that  tv* 
constitutional  amendments  be  submitted  to  the  people  of  Ohio 
for  their  consent  and  ratification.  Let  one  of  these  abolifft 
what  is  known  as  the  €  double  liability  clause '  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  let  the  other  enlarge  somewhat  the  power  which  tlj$ 
General  Assembly  now  possesses  on  the  subject  erf  taxation.*. 

Certain  bills  have  also  been  introduced  to  remedy  existing 
evils.  One,  Senate  bill  no.  1C6,  by  Mr  Moore,  provides  that  'Aft 
action  on  the  liability  of  stockholders  can  only  be  brought,  witigfr 
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months  after  the  debt  or  obligation  shall  become  enforcible  corporate 
stockholders.'  Another,  Senate  bill  no.  168,  by  Mr  Long- 
worth,  provides  that  the  stock  of  corporations  shall  not  be  listed 
far  taxation  in  Ohio,  where  the  larger  portion  of  the  property 
off  such  corporation  is  taxed  in  the  name  of  the  company  in  Ohio. 
Another,  Senate  bill  no.  172,  by  Mr  Harding,  provides  that  a 
'  corporation  may  purchase,  or  otherwise  acquire,  and  hold  shares 
sf.  ftock  in  kindred,  and  not  competing  corporations,  whether 
domestic  or  foreign.  Senate  bill  no.  172  should  be  carefully 
guarded  so  as  not  to  authorize  the  formation  of  any  trust  or  com- 

(Mnation  for  the  purpose  of  restricting  trade  or  competition."  . . . 
0.  Nash,  lAp02,  p.8!> 
u  Corporate  organization  is  usually  the  form  that  capital  pre- 
to  adopt  in  developing  new  fields.    A  thoroughly  fair  cor- 
ion  law  would  invite  moneyed  interests  to  the  island,  and 
fee  a  source  of  revenue  as  well.    We  want  business  men  to  come, 
their  coming  is  necessary  to  healthy  industrial  develop- 
Begulation    of    corporations,    foreign    and    domestic, 
should  be  had  in  connection  with  such  a  law.    The  fees  should 
■st  be  excessive."  P.  B.  Hunt,  2  Ja  02,  p.  13 

•  *  Special  attention  is  called  to  the  defects  in  the  laws  of  this 
State  regulating  corporations.  It  has  been  the  tendency  to 
give  corporations  almost  unlimited  powers,  such  as  the  '  unlim- 
ited pewer  to  deal  in  real  estate/  '  the  power  to  acquire  and 
|  trsrintef  shares  of  stock  in  other  corporations/  '  the  power  to 
\  place  under  mortgage  or  deed  of  trust  its  franchises,  as  well  as 
r  all  or  any  of  its  property.'  When  a  foreign  corporation  com- 
plies with  certain  i  provisions  and  requirements/  which  '  pro- 
visions and  requirements '  amount  to  little  or  nothing,  it '  "  shall 
enjoy  the  rights  "  of  domestic  corporations.'  In  short,  the  ten- 
dency in  this  state  has  been  to  give  corporations  the  same  power 
fo  carry  on  business  which  is  accorded  to  the  private  individual. 
lMs  principle  is  wrong.  Corporations  are  creatures  of  the 
state,  created  by  the  state  '  not  as  the  concession  of  a  right,  but 
as  a  favor  bestowed/  and  as  such  creatures  the  state  has  a 
right  to  inquire  into  their  affairs  and  methods  of  transacting 
Business,  and  when  it  is  satisfied  their  methods  are  such  as  are 
dot  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  a  majority  of  the  people,  then 
Ait : state  which  created  them  has  the  right  to  put  them  out  of 
existence."  S.  C.  McSweeney,  14  Ja  02,  p.37 
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pontioiw       Political  activity.    ...  "  CorporationB  have,  and  ought  to  hare,- 
*r  many  privileges;  but  among  them  is  not  the  privilege  to  sit  ta 

political  conventions  or  occupy  seats  in  legislative  chamber* 
Corporations,  as  such,  should  be  rigorously  excluded  in  evety 
form  from  participation  in  political  affairs.  Here  at  least  the 
rich  and  the  poor,  as  individuals,  should  meet  upon  a  plane  of 
absolute  equality.  The  conscience  and  intelligence  of  the  nat- 
ural man  must  be  the  sole  factors  in  determining  what  our  laws 
shall  be  and  who  shall  execute  them.1' 

la.  Cummins,  16  Ja  02,  p.U 
Industrial  combinations.  ...  "I  do  not  believe  that  the  gov- 
ernment can  safely  deny  the  right  of  association  under  estab- 
lished forms;  nor  am  I  ready  to  concede  that  industrial  organisa- 
tions, however  large  their  capital  or  extended  their  operation, 
if  competition  remains,  constitute  a  menace  to  the  prosperity 
and  welfare  of  the  people. . .  Competition  is  the  paramount  law 
of  industrial  life.  It  may,  and  very  often  does,  destroy;  but  in 
my  judgment  it  must  exist  in  full  vigor  if  we  do  not  desire  the 
government  to  assume  the  power  of  fixing  the  prices  of  indus- 
trial products.  It  must  be  clear  that  if  a  single  corporation 
owned  and  controlled  all  the  transportation  facilities  of  the 
United  States,  it  would  be  absolutely  necessary  for  the  govern- 
ment to  prescribe  and  enforce  the  rates  for  transportation  ser- 
vice. It  is  equally  clear  that  if  a  single  corporation  controlled 
the  manufacture  of  the  important  commodities  required  by 
modern  life,  and  the  monopoly  was  likely  to  be  long  continued, 
it  would  be  necessary  for  the  government  to  fix  the  price  at 
which  such  commodities  should  be  sold.  It  can  not  be  success- 
fully denied  that  every  consolidation,  even  though  it  does  not 
draw  in  all  the  products  in  which  it  deals,  narrows  the  field  of 
competition.  There  may  be  sharp  and  effective  competition 
with  two  competitors;  it  is,  however,  not  so  likely  as  with  a 
greater  number.  I  have  mentioned  these  things,  not  to  indi- 
cate that  I  think  there  is  a  perfect  remedy  within  our  reach,  for 
much  must  be  remitted  to  the  natural  laws  of  individual  enter- 
prise; but  rather  to  point  out  the  lines  along  which  interfer- 
ence is  not  only  permissible,  but  demanded.  First,  the  motive 
to  organize  such  corporations  could  be,  and  should  be,  limited 
to  the  natural  desire  to  make  profit  from  the  business  in  which 
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the  corporation  is  to  engage.  My  observation  leads  me  to  be-  ^JJJJgf 
lieve  that  many  of  the  large  industrial  combinations  would  not  <****»*"• 
have  been  proposed  or  effected  had  it  not  been  for  the  knowl- 
edge that  the  promoters  or  organizers  could  make  stupendous 
fortunes  in  the  mere  operation  of  consolidation. . .  Every  cor- 
poration should  be  required  to  have  its  capital  stock  paid  for 
at  par,  in  money,  before  it  is  authorized  to  transact  business. . . 

These  Suggestions  would  be  idle  if  there  were  no  practicable 
remedy  for  the  obvious  wrong.  There  is  no  hope  of  attaining 
uniformity  through  state  legislation.  The  state  in  which  the 
greater  number  of  these  companies  is  organized  secures  a 
revenue  from  them  more  than  sufficient  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  its  state  government,  and  seems  easily  convinced  of  the  jus- 
tice of  its  laws.  I  believe  the  question  is  a  national  one,  and 
that  the  time  has  come  to  nationalize  it. . . 

1  am  unable  to  agree  that  we  can  cure  whatever  evils  may 
exist  in  these  organizations  by  publicity.  Their  affairs  are  al- 
ready sufficiently  public  so  that  every  intelligent  man  under- 
stands in  a  general  way  of  what  they  are  composed,  what  they 
are  doing,  and  what  they  are  earning.  It  is  well  enough  to  re 
quire  them  to  make  statements  and  submit  to  examination,  but 
if  we  are  to  limit  our  regulation  to  mere  publicity,  the  outcome 
will  not  justify  the  attention  we  are  bestowing  on  the  subject. . . 

We  must  see  to  it  that  if  we  can  not  artificiallv  introduce 
competition,  we  can  at  least  be  certain  that  we  do  not  arti- 
ficially exclude  it. . .  It  seems  plain  that  whenever  a  consolida- 
tion of  manufacturers  with  respect  to  any  commodity  stifles 
competition  at  home,  or  so  restricts  its  operation  that  its  force 
is  not  fairly  felt,  then  it  is  the  imperative  duty  of  Congress  to 
immediately  remove  the  artificial '  restraints  we  have  created. 
1  am  not  an  advocate  of  a  general  revision  of  the  tariff;  but  I 
stand  for  competition,  the  competition  of  the  republic  if  pos- 
sible, but  of  the  world  if  necessary."  . . . 

la.  Cummins,  16Ja02,  p.6-8 

"  In  my  inaugural  address,  delivered  on  the  8th  of  January 

1900,  I  spoke  as  follows: 

OTie  state,  before  she  gives  these  corporations  her  approval 
and  permits  them  to  do  business,  ought  to  require  that  all  their 
capital  stock  be  paid  in  money  and  invested  in  the  business  they 
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«ttaB«  purpose  to  transact.  Rhe  ought  to  make  sure  of  this  f  act  tyf 
nmnom  reports  made  to  some  competent  officer.  We  should  go  farther, 
and  require  these  companies  to  make  annual  reports,  to  be  111(4 
with  and  be  inspected  by  the  officer  indicated  above.  This  re- 
port should  show,  among  other  things,  how  much  of  the  capital 
stock  has  been  paid,  how  the  money  is  invested,  what  the  asset* 
are,  the  amount  of  liabilities,  and  the  names  of  the  stockholder* 
In  fact,  there  should  be  such  a  record  of  every  corporation 
that  the  people  may  know  at  all  times  whether  it  Hi  worthy 
of  credit  and  confidence.  I  believe  that  with  some  such 
regulations  as  I  have  indicated  Ohio  corporations  would  be 
placed  on  a  solid  financial  basis. 

...  As  matters  now  stand,  the  secretary  of  state  knows  noth- 
ing about  a  corporation  after  it  leaves  his  office  with  a  chart** 
from  the  state.  He  can  not  even  tell  how  many  of  the  40,000 
or  more  corporations  chartered  by  the  state  during  the  last  3> 
years  are  now  dead,  nor  how  many  are  still  living 

A  ■ 

It  will  be  lawful  for  the  state  to  charge  a  fee  for  the  filing 
of  the  annual  report  which  I  contemplate  in  these  recommend*; 
tions.  The  General  Assembly,  in  determining  how  much  this  fee 
should  be,  may  take  into  consideration  the  continuing  benefits 
which  the  state  confers  on  every  corporation.  In  this  way  the 
revenues  of  the  state  may  be  lawfully  and  largely  increased, 
without  imposing  an  unjust  burden  on  existing  corporations  or 
discouraging  the  creation  of  new  ones." 

0.  Nash,  6  Ja  02,  p.12 13 

In  1897  South  Carolina  passed  an  act  "  to  prohibit  trusts  ami 
combinations  and  to  provide  penalties";  in  1901  a  joint  resoln- 
tion  directed  the  attorney  general  to  investigate  "  whether  any 
person  or  corporation  who  may  be  engaged  in  any  business 
within  this  state  has  violated  or  is  violating  the  provisions  of 
the  laws  of  this  state  prohibiting  trusts  and  combinations." 

...  "A  full  and  elaborate  report,  showing  the  work  he  has  done 
and  his  plans,  will  be  submitted  to  you.  In  the  beginning  lie 
calls  attention  to  the  difficulties  he  had  to  encounter.  The  anti- 
trust laws  have  only  recently  been  enacted  in  this  country,  ami 
specially  in  this  state,  and  are  not  fully  developed.  On  the  oth«-r 
hand,  they  are  as  yet  i  embryonic  and  chaotic,'  in  some  part* 
being  too  sweeping  and  in  others  not  covering  the  entire  groami. 
These  combinations  are  organized  secretly,  and  it  is  a  most  dif- 
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cult  matter  to  obtain  definite  information  in  regard  to  their  J^JJJJJ0 
>rmation  and  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  organized,  and  <**»*—** 
efinite  information  must  be  had  in  order  to  begin  an  action  in 
be  courts.    If  an  unlawful  combination  exists  '  the  proof  of  the 
lets  tending  to  establish  its    existence  is  locked  up  in  the 
*cords  of  the  participating  corporations.' . . . 

The  attorney  general  suggests  several  amendments  to  our  ex- 
iting antitrust  laws  and  the  enactment  of  several  new  laws." 

S.  C.  McSweeney,  14  Ja  02,  p.36-37 
' . . .  "  Successful  enterprise,  of  the  type  which  benefits  all  man- 
ind,  can  only  exist  if  the  conditions  are  such  as  to  offer  great 
rizes  as  the  rewards  of  success. . . 

An  additional  reason  for  caution  in  dealing  with  corporations 
i  te  be  found  in  the  international  commercial  conditions  of 
xlay.  The  same  business  conditions  which  have  produced  the 
reat  aggregations  of  corporate  and  individual  wealth  have 
ade  them  very  potent  factors  in  international  commercial  com- 
£ition. . . 

The  mechanism  of  modern  business  is  so  delicate  that  extreme 
ire  must  be  taken  not  to  interfere  with  it  in  a  spirit  of  rash- 
es or  ignorance. . .  In  facing  new  industrial  conditions,  the 
hole  history  of  the  world  shows  that  legislation  will  generally 
e.  both  unwise  and  ineffective  unless  undertaken  after  calm 
iquiry  and  with  sober  self-restraint.  Much  of  the  legislation 
ireeted  at  the  trusts  would  have  been  exceedingly  mischievous 
ad  it  not  also  been  entirelv  ineffective.  In  accordance  with  a 
ell  known  sociological  law,  the  ignorant  or  reckless  agitator 
as  been  the  really  effective  friend  of  the  evils  which  he  has 
sen  nominally  opposing.  In  dealing. with  business  interests, 
>r  Jthe  government  to  undertake  by  crude  and  ill  considered 
•gislation  to  do  what  may  turn  out  to  be  bad,  would  be  to  incur 
le  risk  of  such  far-reaching  national  disaster  that  it  would  be 
referable  to  undertake  nothing  at  all. . . 

The  first  essential  in  determining  how  to  deal  with  the  great 
idustrial  combinations  is  knowledge  of  the  facts — publicity.  In 
le  interest  of  the  public,  the  government  should  have  the  right 
►  inspect  and  examine  the  workings  of  the  great  corporations 
igaged  in  interstate  business.  Publicity  is  the  only  sure 
jmedy  whieh  we  can  now  invoke.    What  further  remedies  are 
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needed  in  the  way  of  governmental  regulation  or  taxation  eu 
only  be  determined  after  publicity  has  been  obtained,  by  proem 
of  law,  and  in  the  course  of  administration.  The  first  requisite 
is  knowledge,  full  and  complete — knowledge  which  may  be  nude 
public  to  the  world. 

Artificial  bodies,  such  as  corporations  and  joint  stock  or  other  |* 
associations,  depending  on  any  statutory  law  for  their  existeace 
or  privileges,  should  be  subject  to  proper  governmental  super- 
vision, and  full  and  accurate  information  as  to  their  operation 
should  be  made  public  regularly  at  reasonable  intervals. 

The  large  corporations,  commonly  called  trusts,  though  ©rgsa- 
ised  in  one  state,  always  do  business  in  many  states,  often  doing 
very  little  business  in  the  state  where  they  are  incorporated. 
There  is  utter  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  state  laws  about  them; 
and  as  no  state  has  any  exclusive  interest  in  or  power  over  their 
acts,  it  has  in  practice  proved  impossible  to  get  adequate  regula- 
tion through  state  action.  Therefore,  in  the  interest  of  the 
whole  people,  the  nation  should,  without  interfering  with  the 
power  of  the  states  in  the  matter  itself,  also  assume  power  of 
supervision  and  regulation  over  all  corporations  doing  an  inter- 
state business.  This  is  specially  true  where  the  corporation 
derives  a  portion  of  its  wealth  from  the  existence  of  some 
monopolistic  element  or  tendency  in  its  business.  There  would 
be  no  hardship  in  such  supervision;  banks  are  subject  to  it,  and 
in  their  case  it  is  now  accepted  as  a  simple  matter  of  course. 
Indeed,  it  is  probable  that  supervision  of  corporations  by  the 
national  government  need  not  go  so  far  as  is  now  the  case  with 
the  supervision  exercised  over  them  by  so  conservative  a  state 
as  Massachusetts,  in  order  to  produce  excellent  results."... 

U.  S.  Roosevelt,  3  D  01,  p.<V9 

Administration  of  justice 

"  Property  interests  are  protected  by  the  courts  and  offenses 
against  the  laws  are  punished  with  reasonable  promptness. 
There  is,  however,  no  necessity  for  both  municipal  and  police 
judge*  iu  the  smaller  municipalities.  One  official  could  perform 
the  work  now  done  by  the  two,  and  I  believe  you  will  find  it 
expedient  to  vest  the  two  jurisdictions  in  one  judge  in  less  im- 
IHH'Caut  municipalities.    There  has  been  some  complaint  that 
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local  magistrates  are  indisposed  to  inflict  proper  punishment  for  ^JJ^juISc 
.violations  of  laws  concerning  the  public  health.    This  is  to  be  J2«rfci# 
.disapproved  of,  as  there  should  be  no  lack  of  cooperation  on  the  Auignmmuo 
.part  of  judicial  officers  in  the  enforcement  of  laws  tending  to 
improve  sanitation.    Vigorous  prosecution  of  those  who  violate 
the  revenue  laws  must  also  be  had.    Let  it  be  thoroughly  well 
known    that   dishonesty  will    never  be  palliated  and  that  the 
courts  are  impartial  but  severe  on  transgressors  and  revenue 
frauds  will  be  but  few.    Provision  should  be  made  for  reporting 
and  publishing  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  United 
States  Court  for  Porto  Rico."  P.  E.  Hunt,  2  Ja  02,  p.6 

.,  Judicial  districts.  "  The  division  of  the  state  into  judicial  dis- 
tricts is  also  a  constitutional  requirement,  without  limitation, 
^however,  as  to  number.  It  can  not  be  questioned  that  these 
districts,  as  now  constituted,  are  very  unequal  as  to  the  amount 
.of  work  to  be  performed — some  of  the  judges  being  overbur- 
dened, while  others  are  not  employed  but  little  more  than  half 
of  the  year.  A  readjustment  of  many  of  the  districts  should 
be  had."  Tex.  Bayers,  6  Ag  01,  p.4-5 

Assignment  of  judges  to  districts  other  than  their  own.  "By  an 
amendment  to  the  code,  laws  of  1900,  ch.  414,  the  governor  is 
empowered  to  make  assignment  of  judges  to  districts  other  than 
their  own,  but  this  authority  is  rendered  inoperative  through  the 
action  of  the  appellate  division  in  extending  invitations  to  such 
justices  without  referring  their  request  to  the  governor  for  ap- 
proval. . . 

I  recommend  that  the  governor  alone  be  empowered  on 
the  request  of  the  chief  of  the  appellate  division  of  any  judicial 
department  of  the  state  to  make  such  assignments.  I  do  this 
because  I  believe  that  it  will  protect  the  interests  of  litigants  to 
a  greater  extent  and  will  be  more  satisfactory  than  the  present 
system. 

Your  attention  is  also  called  to  the  overcrowded  condition  of 
the  calendars  in  the  first  and  second  judicial  departments,  and 
action  by  the  Legislature  to  remedy  the  same  should  be  taken. 
Perhaps  the  solution  of  the  problem  might  be  through  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  providing  for  the  temporary  designation  of 
eounty  judges  to  trial  terms,  either  within  or  without  their  own 
»  judicial  department,  till  such  calendars  shall  have  been 
cleared.'1  H.T.  Odell,  Ua02,  p.12-13 
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HuJti'ce  In  a  special  message  the  governor  sets  forth  the  reasons  that 
*  *«**>  prompted  him  to  recommend  the  temporary  designation  oC 
iytum     count}'  judges  and  suggests  a  different  remedy: 

. . . "  But  a  still  better  method  has  been  pointed  out  by  tin 
press,  viz  that  the  remedy  is  in  the  hands  of  the  jury  trial 
judges  of  New  York  city — that  they  have  only  to  increase  their 
working  hours  to  cause  the  calendar  to  rapidly  melt  away  till 
thev  shall  be  abreast  of  their  work.  Attention  is  called  to  the 
fact  that  the  jury  trial  judges  of  the  borough  of  Manhattan  onlj 
hold  court  four  and  one  half  hours  a  day  for  five  days  in  a  week, 
which  certainly  suggests  that  it  would  not  be  a  very  severe 
strain  on  them  either  mentally  or  physically  to  increase  their 
court  hours  25#  till  the  calendar  shall  have  been  greatly  re* 
duced."  ...  H.  T.  Odell,  21  Jatt 

Notaries  public.  "  §  3040  of  the  code  provides  that  the  gover- 
nor may  appoint  one  or  more  notaries  public  for.  each  city  or 
town.  §  3047  of  the  code  makes  all  justices  of  the  peace  and 
clerks  of  the  Circuit  and  Chancery  Courts  notaries  by  virtue  of 
their  offices  and  clothes  them  with  all  the  powers  belonging  to 
the  office  of  notary  public. . .  These  officials  are  but  poorly  paid 
M  best  but  when  a  large  percentage  of  the  fees  which  they 
might  earn  are  divided  by  notaries  public  a  hardship  is  thus 
wrought  on  the  occupant  of  the  said  constitutional  offices.  I 
therefore  recommend  that  said  §  3040  of  the  code  be  so  amended 
as  to  authorize  the  appointment  of  notaries  only  in  places  where 
there  are  neither  justices  of  the  peace  nor  clerks  of  the  court." 

Miss.  Longino,  7  Ja  02,  p.26-27 

ADMINISTRATIVE  LAW 
Civil  service 

Merit  system.  "  The  merit  system  of  making  appointments  is  in 
its  essence  as  democratic  and  American  as  the  common  school 
system  itself.  It  simply  means  that  in  clerical  and  other  posi- 
tions where  the  duties  are  entirely  nonpolitical,  all  applicants 
should  have  a  fair  field  and  no  favor,  each  standing  on  his  merits 
as  he  is  able  to  show  them  by  practical  test.  Written  competi- 
tive examinations  offer  the  only  available  means  in  many  cases 
for  applying  this  system.  In  other  cases,  as  where  laborers  are 
employed,  a  system  of  registration  undoubtedly  can  be  widely 
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textended.    There  are,  of  course,  places  where  the  written  com-  |Jj2*?vic 
-  fcetitive  examination  can  not  be  applied,  and  others  where  it 
i  offers  by  no  means  an  ideal  solution,  but  where  under  existing 

J  political  conditions  it  is,  though  an  imperfect  means,  yet  the  best 
present  means  of  getting  satisfactory  results. 
•  Wherever  the  conditions  have  permitted  the  application  of 
the  merit  system  in  its  fullest  and  widest  sense,  the  gain  to  the 
government  has  been  immense.  The  navy  yards  and  postal 
•ervice  illustrate,  probably  better  than  any  other  branches  of 
the  government,  the  great  gain  in  economy,  efficiency  and 
f  honesty  due  to  the  enforcement  of  this  principle. 
(  r  I  recommend  the  passiage  of  a  law  which  will  extend  the 
I  classified  service  to  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  will  at  least  en- 
[  able  the  president  thus  to  extend  it.  In  my  judgment  all  laws 
1  providing  for  the  temporary  employment  of  clerks  should  here- 
after contain  a  provision  that  they  be  selected  under  the  civil 
service  law. 

It  is  important  to  have  this  system  obtain  at  home,  but  it  is 
even  more  important  to  have  it  applied  rigidly  in  our  insular 
yowcssions. . . 

The  consular  service  is  now  organized  under  the  provisions 
of  a  law  passed  in  1856,  which  is  entirely  inadequate  to  existing 
conditions. . .  Several  bills  providing  for  a  new  consular  service 
have  in  recent  yeans  been  submitted  to  the  Congress.  They  are 
based  on  the  just  principle  that  appointments  to  the  service 
should  be  made  only  after  a  practical  test  of  the  applicant's  fit- 
ness, that  promotions  should  be  governed  by  trustworthiness, 
adaptability  and  zeal  in  the  performance  of  duty,  and  that  the 
tenure  of  office  should  be  unaffected  by  partizan  considera- 
tions."... U.S.  Roosevelt,  3D  01,  p.37  39 
Salaries.  "  I  am  still  of  the  opinion  that  the  salary  of  the 
chief  executive  of  this  state  ought  to  be  increased.  A  bill  fixing 
the  salary  at  |5000  passed  the  lower  house  of  the  28th  General 
Assembly,  but  for  want  of  time  failed  to  pass  the  Senate.  Sal- 
aries of  all  state  officers  are  very  low.  They  were  fixed  at  a  time 
when  living  expenses  were  much  lighter  than  at  present." 

la.  Shaw,  14  Ja  02,  p.9 

-?f  True  governmental  policy  requires  the  selection  of  those  for 

office  who  are  not  only  good  men  and  true,  but  who  are  pos- 
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sessed  also  of  superior  efficiency  and  fitness  for  the  responsible- 
trusts  they  are  called  on  to  discharge.  To  insure  the  service* 
of  such  men  the  government  must  be  liberal  and  just  in  its  com- 
pensations. . .  The  state  officials,  supreme  and  circuit  judges,. 
chancellors  and  district  attorneys,  are  not  sufficiently  compen- 
sated for  the  very  laborious  and  responsible  work  which  they 
perform  for  the  state."  . . .  Kiss.  Longino,  7  Ja  02,  p.22-2$ 

Traveling  expenses.  "A  gross  abuse  which  has  arisen  in  all  de- 
partments is  the  constant  tendency  toward  allowing  traveling 
expenses  to  those  in  the  service  of  the  state.  This  item 
amounted  to  $136,138.02  during  the  past  year,  and  has  grown  to 
that  amount  from  practically  nothing  in  the  year  1891.  It  seems 
to  me  to  be  excessive,  and  I  direct  your  attention  to  it." 

N.  T.  Odell,  1  Ja  02,  p.31 

Reorganization  of  clerical  force  of  the  Land  Office  by  1900, 
ch.  318.  Xd.  Smith,  1  Ja  02,  p.30-31 

Finance 

See  also  Local  finance,  p.  8S5. 

State  lands.  The  land  commissioner  reports  for  two  preceding 
fiscal  years  sales  of  land  exclusive  of  the  different  college  lands 
amounting  to  $182,081.33.  To  regulate  the  selling  price  of  state 
lands  the  following  rule  was  adopted: 

"  No  state  land  shall  be  sold  at  less  than  the  minimum  statu- 
tory price  of  $1.25  per  acre.  The  Chickasaw  school  lands, 
statutory  price,  $ 6  per  acre.  Forfeited  tax  lands  shall  be  sold 
at  their  assessed  value  as  shown  by  the  assessment  roll  of  1892, 
except  in  cases  where  the  assessed  value  was  less  than  f  1.25  per 
acre,  and  except  in  cases  where  the  price  has  heretofore  been 
specially  fixed  by  the  governor  and  land  commissioner."... 

Hiss.  Longino,  7  Ja  02,  p.17-18 

"  It  is  urgently  necessary  that  the  complicated  titles  to  public 
lands  in  the  island  be  decided  by  act  of  Congress.  An  equitable 
distribution  as  between  the  federal  and  insular  governments 
can  be  made  with  but  little  difficulty  after  actual  observation 
of  the  situation  and  hearing  the  needs  of  the  respective 
governments.  With  a  view  to  securing  the  earliest  possible 
action,  I  advise  a  memorial  to  Congress,  setting  forth  the  pres- 
ent conditions  and  praying  that  a  committee  come  to  Porto  Rico 
to  determine  on  a  division."  P.  R.  Hunt,  2  Ja  02,  p.12 
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"  The  state  holds  many  pieces  of  land  that  have  been  bought  J^g^S, 
in  for  delinquent  taxes,  and  on  which  the  amount  of  the  accrued 
taxes  is  more  than  the  value  of  the  property.  The  persons  in 
whose  name  they  are  assessed  are  perfectly  indifferent  as  to 
What  disposition  the  state  makes  of  them.  As  long  as  they  are 
held  by  the  state,  and  till  the  owners  or  some  one  else  will  pay 
the  accrued  taxes,  the  lands  or  lots  are  of  no  taxable  value  to 
the  state  or  cities  in  which  they  are  located.  If  these  pieces  of 
land  were  duly  advertised  and  sold  at  public  auction  for  what 
they  would  bring,  the  new  purchasers  would  at  once  become  tax- 
payers on  the  real  value  of  the  property,  and  the  towns  and 
eities  that  are  now  kept  entirely  out  of  their  taxes  could  also 
derive  their  proportion  on  the  new  value  that  would  be  ascer- 
tained by  the  sale." ...  Va.  Tyler,  4  D  01,  p.39 
Lftkebeds  «  rpwo  years  ago  I  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
title  to  the  beds  of  a  large  number  of  meandered  lakes  was  in 
dispute.  The  state  claims  title  to  these  lands.  I  think  it  would 
be  wise  to  memorialize  Congress  to  protect  the  rights  of  the 
state  by  appropriate  legislation.  Certainly  nothing  ought  to  be 
done  to  interfere  with  what  is  now  believed  to  be  our  vested 
right.  I  am  still  of  the  opinion  it  would  be  wise  to  grant  these 
lands  to  some  one  or  more  of  our  educational  institutions.  They 
are  supposed  to  be  worth  several  hundred  thousand  dollars." 

la.  Shaw,  14Ja02,  p.L3 

Bailroadfl.  The  state  of  Maryland,  by  act  of  1832,  ch.  175, 
became  a  subscriber  to  5000  shares  of  the  stock  of  the  Washing- 
ton branch  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  and  in  1838  in  lieu 
of  dividends  received  500  additional  shares,  all  of  which  is  still 
owned  by  the  state. 

For  many  years  preceding  1897,  the  state  received  an  annual 
income  of  $55,000  from  this  stock,  representing  a  dividend  of 
lOjtf.  Since  May  1897,  the  company  has  failed  to  pay  any  dividends 
to  the  state  and  the  attorney  general,  in  compliance  with  joint 
resolution  no.  10,  adopted  by  the  Legislature  of  1900,  has  filed  a 
bill  in  equity  to  enforce  payment  of  the  dividends. 

"  The  suit  brought  by  the  Northern  Central  Railway  Co.  in  the 
Circuit  Court  for  Baltimore  city  to  compel  the  state  to  accept 
f  1,500,000  in  extinguishment  of  the  annuity  of  $90,000  created  by 
the  act  of  1854,  was  vigorously  contested  by  the  state,  and  was 
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Jjjgj.        decided  by  Judge  Wickes  in  favor  of  the  state.  The  suit- invokes 
"^  |19500,000  to  the  state,  being  the  difference  between  the  art* 

mated  marketable  value  of  the  annuity  and  the  price  at  which 
the  railroad  claimed  the  right  to  redeem  it. . .  The  comptny 
took  the  case  to  the  Court*  of  Appeals,  where  the  decision  of  the 
circuit  judge  was  sustained,  and  has  now  taken  an  appeal  to  tke 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  where  the  suit  is  still  pal- 
ing." ...  MdL  Smith,  1  Ja  02,  pJI 

Taxation:  general.  ..."It  is  universally  agreed  that  ever? 
taxpayer  should  contribute  his  fair,  just  and  proportionate  shaft 
of  the  expense  which  governments  entail.  The  preparation  of 
a  law  carrying  this  principle  into  execution  would  not  have  beet 
an  easy  task  in  the  simplicities  of  a  former  period,  but  with  the 
wonderful  variety  of  property,  with  the  mysteriou*  forms  is 
which  wealth  finds  expression,  and  in  the  dual  system  of  govern- 
ment known  to  the  United  States,  the  subject  has  become  alt* 
gether  the  most  intricate  and  baffling  of  modern  days.  I  be- 
lieve that  there  is  no  economic  question  that  has  been  so  ia» 
adequately  answered  as  the  one  relating  to  taxation. . .  The 
fact  that  our  present  law  relating  to  the  assessment  and  collec- 
tion of  taxes  is  imperfect  should  not  discourage  the  General 
Assembly  from  attempting  to  remedy  its  defects." . . . 

la.  Cummins,  16Ja02,  p.l3-U 

Report  of  commission  authorized  by  ch.  290  of  1900  to  examine 
tax  law.  Md.  Smith,  1  Ja  02,  p31 

"  You  have  been  called  together  in  extraordinary  session  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  the  report  of  the  Tax  Commission  ap- 
pointed pursuant  to  your  enactment  at  the  last  session,  and  for 
taking  action  on  the  measures  proposed  by  the  said  commission. 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  for  many  years  there 
has  been  a  universal  demand  in  our  state  for  a  commission 
clothed  with  the  duty  of  preparing  more  efficient  tax  laws.  The 
creation  of  such  a  commission  has  long  been  urged  by  the  public 
press,  has  been  recommended  by  many  of  my  predecessors,  and 
earnestly  advocated  by  our  state  auditor,  whose  duties  in  tax 
matters  make  him  specially  familiar  with  the  defects  of  our 
present  tax  system. 

That  the  measures  proposed  are  perfect,  no  one  will  claim; 
even  the  commissioners  assert  that  a  more  satisfactory  code 
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Blight  be  framed  were  it  not  for  constitutional  limitations.  J2JH5J, 
Nevertheless,  that  the  measures  proposed  are  an  improvement  t™***1 
#ver  the  present  inefficient  system  of  taxation  will  not  be 
doubted  for  a  moment. . .  The  primary  purpose  of  tax  legisla- 
tion is  to  compel  all  property  to  bear  its  just  burden  of  taxation, 
except,  of  course,  such  as  public  policy  suggests  should  be 
exempt.  There  should  be  no  discrimination.  The  property  of  all 
Should  be  treated  alike. . .  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  analyze  the 
proposed  code  in  detail. . .  That  provision  alone  which  provides 
for  a  franchise  tax  on  public  service  corporations  will  bring  large 
revenues  to  the  state.  Corporations  of  this  character  are  so 
taxed  in  many  states  of  the  Union. 

Without  going  into  details  permit  me  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  provision  for  a  permanent  tax  commission.  In  the  state  of 
Michigan  a  law  was  passed  providing  for  such  a  commission — 
that  being  practically  the  only  change  in  the  then  existing  law — 
and  the  first  year  after  the  same  went  into  operation  assess- 
ment* were  increased  about  $350,000,000. . . 

>The  issuance  of  bonds  by  municipalities  is  limited  to  a  per- 
centage of  existing  local  assessments.  If  you  so  legislate  that 
assessments  will  be  materially  increased,  then  you  should  con- 
sider the  advisability  of  enacting  a  measure  which  will  prevent 
the  corresponding  increase  of  municipal  bonded  indebtedness. 

I  would  recommend  that  an  amendment  be  made  placing  the 
exemption  on  personal  property  at  $100  as  it  has  been  for  many 
years.  This  will  be  specially  beneficial  to  the  people  of  small 
means." 

Taxation  of  grain;  vessel  tonnage  tax. 

Minn.  Van  Sant,  4  P  02,  p.3-8 

"  The  tax  laws  of  the  state  are  unsuited  to  present  conditions. 
The  defects  and  injustice  of  them  have  been  freely  admitted  for 
10  years.  Since  1890,  at  three  different  times,  the  General  As- 
sembly has  appointed  special  committees  to  investigate  their  de- 
fects and  correct  their  errors.  These  committees  have  advo- 
cated various  changes.  They  have  all  unanimously  approved  of 
the  idea  that  tangible  personal  property  should  be  taxed  in  the 
place  where  it  is  located.  I  earnestly  recommend  the  passage 
;o*anaot  based  on  this  principle."        E.  I.  Kimball,  7  Ja02,  p.5 
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..."  Equal  and  just  taxation,  levied  on  all  property  propor- 
tionately and  in  accordance  with  its  value,  is  the  product  of  the 
highest  justice,  and  when  done  to  meet  simply  the  demands  <d 
government,  economically  administered,  is  never  burden- 
some." ...  8.  C.  McSweeney,  14  Ja  02,  pM 

Difficulty  and  importance  of  the  proper  exercise  of  the  taxing 
power.  Vs.  Tyler,  4  D  01,  p.M 

separation  « The  total   amount  of  money   paid    into   the  state 

of  state  "     * 

«od  local  treasury  during  the  year  ending  on  the  15th  of  Novem- 
ber 1901,  was  18,036,428.59.  Of  this  amount  nearly  two  thirds, 
or  15,407,778.22,  were  raised  by  levies  on  real  and  personal 
property  in  Ohio.  A  little  more  than  one  third,  or  92,703,888.61, 
came  from  sources  of  revenue  other  than  such  levies.  This  fact 
was  a  great  relief  to  the  tangible  property  in  the  state,  and  for 
it  credit  should  be  given  to  constitutional  laws  enacted  within 
the  last  12  years.  Such  laws  should  be  widened  and  extended 
till  all  the  money  needed  by  the  state  is  provided  without  s 
resort  to  real  and  personal  property.  The  advantages  which 
will  follow  the  attainment  of  this  end  are  many. 

The  tangible  property  will  be  relieved  of  a  portion  of  the 
burden  which  it  now  bears.  There  will  then  be  no  occasion  for 
the  State  Board  of  Equalization.  No  injustice  will  arise  be- 
cause the  property  in  one  county  is  valued  more  highly  for  the 
purpose  of  taxation  than  the  property  in  another.  The  injus- 
tice arising  from  such  erroneous  valuation  comes  only  when 
state  taxes  are  to  be  paid."  ...  0.  Nash,  6  Ja  02,  p.11-12 

''Another  most  perplexing  question  ever  disturbing  legislative 
bodies  is  the  inequality  of  land  assessments.  This  is  largely  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  assessment  is  made  for  the  whole  state,  by 
men  of  each  county,  who,  even  though  they  were  perfectly  im- 
partial in  their  judgment,  would  be  more  or  less  influenced  by 
the  different  views  which  they  take  of  a  desirability  of  a  high 
assessment  and  a  low  tax,  or  a  low  assessment  and  a  high  tax. 
To  meet  this  condition ...  it  would  be  best,  when  the  constitu- 
tional restrictions  are  removed,  for  the  Legislature  to  arrange 
for  sufficient  revenue  to  be  derived  from  other  sources,  as  I 
believe  it  can  be,  to  meet  the  expenses  of  government,  and 
cease  to  tax  real  estate  for  state  purposes,  and  leave  this  class 
of  property  to  the  counties  and  cities  in  which  they  are  situated 
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the  sources  from  which  to  derive  their  revenue.    In  this  way  J2SJJJ, 
.alone  I  believe  can  the  question  of  adjusting  the  inequalities  of  sfewral 
assessment  which  now  exist  in  different  portions  of  the  state 
be  remedied." ...  Va.  Tyler,  4  D  01,  p.8 

*  . . .  "A  casual  examination  of  the  reports  to  the  State 
Board  of  Review  shows  that  many  of  the  assessors  of 
Iowa  sadly  mistake  their  duty.  It  is  probably  true  that  per- 
gonal property  fails  to  bear  its  just  measure  of  taxation,  partly 
through  the  weakness  or  the  connivance,  or  both,  of  assessors; 
trat  the  more  serious  charge  to  be  brought  against  them,  or  some 
-of  them,  is  their  disobedience  of  the  statute  which  requires  that 
the  true  value  of  property  shall  be  made  the  basis  of  its  assess- 
able value.  In  my  judgment  the  compensation  provided  for  as- 
sessors is  much  too  low,  and  as  is  usual  when  economy  of  that 
kind  prevails,  many  of  them  do  not  earn  the  meager  salary 
which  the  law  allows.  The  effort  to  make  taxation  just  and 
uniform  begins  with  the  assessor,  and  the  General  Assembly 
■can  not  render  a  greater  service  to  the  state  than  by  diligently 
inquiring  whether  there  is  any  method  of  selecting  assessors 
that  will  be  likely  to  yield  better  results  than  are  now  before 
us."...  la.  Cummins,  16Ja02,  p.l4-J5 

"Under  the  present  system  the  returns  are  made  to  the  county 
auditor.  There  is  a  township  board  of  assessors,  which  meets 
at  the  courthouse  after  the  auditor  has  taken  the  returns,  and 
undertakes  to  go  over  all  of  them  in  one  or  two  days.  Then 
there  is  a  county  board  of  equalization,  which  also  meets  at  the 
courthouse  and  goes  over  the  returns  for  the  entire  county  in 
one  or  two  days.  All  of  this  is  done  in  somewhat  of  a  perfunc- 
tory manner  and  accomplishes  little  or  nothing  in  securing  an 
-equitable  assessment  of  property.  There  are  counties  in  the 
«tate  in  which  some  of  the  land  is  assessed  at  one  third  or  one 
half  its  actual  value,  while  other  land  is  assessed  at  its  real 
value. . .  In  many  cases  it  is  the  rule  to  assess  live  stock  at  so 
much  per  head,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  one  horse  may  be 
vrorth  two  or  three  times  what  another  is,  even  in  the  same 
county." . . . 

There  should  be  a  township  board  of  assessors,  appointed  by 
the  county  auditor.  This  board  should  meet  with  the  auditor 
t6  Deceive  returns  and  assess  property.    If  the  township  board 
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the  return  is  too  high  or  too  low  it  should  be  its  doty,  is 
the  presence  of  the  owner  of  the  property  and  the  auditor*  t» 
raise  or  lower  the  return  in  order  to  reach  the  true  market  Tate 
of  the  property.  The  chairman  of  these  township  .boards  ifaoold 
constitute  the  county  board  of  equalisation,  and  this  ootid 
should  go  over  the  returns  for.  the  county  with  the  county  ai- 
ditor  and  hear  complaints  and  appeals*  their  decision,  beiag 
subject  to  appeal  to  the  state  board.  The  auditor  should  he 
appointed  by  the  governor,  so  as  to  be  aa  free  and  independent 
as  possible. 

"  The  honest  taxpayer  would  much  prefer  to  return  his  prop- 
erty at  its  true  value,  if  by  doing  so  he  would  bear  no  more  than 
his  just  portion  of  the  burden,  and  the  man  who  desires  to  evade 
should  be  made  to  bear  his  part  of  the  burden  by  having  kfc 
property  returned  at  its  true  value." 

8.  C.  MoSweeney,  14  Ja02,  pJW» 

property1  "  The  m°*t  flagrant  defect  in  the  execution  of  our  taxing 
law  is  disclosed  in  the  escape  of  ao  large  a  part  of  the  personal 
property  within  our  jurisdiction  from  the  view  of  the  assessor. 
The  plan  which  has  been  recently  adopted  to  bring  it  to  light  can 
not  be  said  to  be  permanent  in  its  character,  and  eventually 
some  officer  of  the  county  must  be  intrusted  with  the  duty  that 
contractors  now  perform.  Final  relief  will  come,  I  believe,  first 
from  the  gradual  growth  of  a  sentiment  that  the  tax  dodger  is 
an  unworthy  citizen.  There  ought  to  be,  and  will  be,  a  quick- 
ened conscience  that  makes  the  duty  of  the  taxpayer  much 
plainer  than  it  now  is  and  that  will  command  the  truth  and 
sincerity  in  dealing  with  the  assessor  that  is  practised  in  all 
other  business  matters.  I  believe  further  that  there  ought  to 
be  imposed  a  reasonable  penalty  on  the  failure  to  list  taxable 
properly."  ...  la.  Cummins,  16  Ja  02,  p.14 

44  One  fruitful  source  of  inequality  is  the  collection  of  taxes 
from  what  may  Ik*  called  '  invisible  property.'  Prom  the  very 
nature  of  this  class  of  property  the  collection  of  the  just  and 
projM»r  tax  is  largely  dependent  on  the  honesty  of  the  citizen, 
and  when*  this  is  not  present  can  only  be  effectively  reached  by 
the  enactment  of  such  drastic  laws  that  the  honest  citizen  rebels 
against  their  enforcement.  It  is  true  that  some  men  otherwise 
honest  and  correct  seek  to  justify  their  evasion  of  this  daty 
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jfto  their   state  on   the  ground   of   the   low   rate   of  interest  J,*0**** 

°  luxation: 

from  their  securities  and  the  high  rate  of  taxes  imposed  v**'ral 
state  and  municipal  purposes,  and  also  in  some  instances 
ftecause  it  represents  some  visible  property  which  has  already 
fbeen  taxed.    There  is  no  question  but  that  those  men  who  be- 
long to  the  second  class  mentioned  have  grounds  for  their  com- 
-^felaint,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  lawmaking  branch  of  the  gov- 
-wnment  to  hear  their  complaints  and  grant  such  relief  as  can 
jbe  given,  and  after  this  has  been  done  the  position  that  they 
then  might  take  for  evasion  would  be  dishonest  and  unten- 
able. . .    1  mean  to  make  no  invidious  comparison  against  the 
■holders  of  '  invisible '  property  in  favor  of  the  owners  of  the 
^.visible,'  for  human  nature  is  not  changed  by  the  character  of 
*the  property  owned.    It  is  due  to  the  increased  opportunities 
afforded  the  holders  of  *  invisible '  property  that  a  larger  num- 
«ber  of  this  class  evade  their  just  taxation." . . . 

Va.  Tyler,  4  D  01,  p.7 
Mortgages  «  During  the  past  two  sessions  of  the  Legislature,  meas- 
ures were  pending  looking  toward  the  taxation  of  mortgages. 
Jt  wag  claimed  that  such  legislation  would  be  in  the  nature  of 
a  double  tax  and  therefore  inequitable  and  unjust.  After 
numerous  hearings  the  subject  was  dropped,  and  mortgages  are 
today,  whenever  found,  subject  to  the  same  tax  as  real  estate. 
The  result  of  the  present  condition  of  affairs  is  that  mortgages 
in  the  hands  of  trustees  are  reached,  while  those  that  are  in  the 
hands  of  individuals,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  escape  tax- 
ation entirely. . .  It  was  proposed  in  the  bill  presented  to  the 
last  Legislature  that  the  amount  of  the  annual  tax  should  be 
5  mills,  and  that  the  mortgages  should  be  free  from  all  other 
taxation.  This  perhaps  would  be  excessive,  but  a  small  tax 
could  be  imposed  without  any  very  serious  objection.  A  tax 
could  be  levied  which  might  be  known  as  a  recording  tax,  to  be 
.collected  by  the  county  clerks  and  registrars  throughout  the 
state,  of,  say,  5  mills  on  the  mortgage  recorded,  and  after  the 
payment  of  one  such  tax  be  free  from  all  other  taxes  except  the 
transfer  tax.  The  total  amount  of  mortgages  annually  recorded 
jn  the  state  is  about  1600,000,000.  A  tax  of  5  mills  on  this  would 
aqtonnt  to  |3,000,000,  which  sum  would  increase  the  revenues 
-from  indirect  taxation  to  an  amount  almost  equal  to  the  annual 
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requirements  of  the  state.  This  small  levy  will  satisfy  those 
who  desire  to  tax  mortgages;  it  would  not  be  a  burden  to  those 
who  have  favored  their  total  exemption." 

V.  T.  Odell,  1  Ja  02,  p.22-2S 
Aflaeuon  In  December  1900  the  appropriation  made  for  payment 
of  county  assessors  by  the  state  had  been  exhausted. 

Miss.  Longino,  7  Ja  02,  p2« 

5!i£L.  Amounts  collected  by  and  through  the  state  revenue 
agent  agent  an<j  paifl  into  the  state,  county,  municipal  and  levee 
board  treasuries,  for  past  two  years,  f  1,096,958.05;  state 
treasury,  $345,552.52;  county  treasuries,  $435,654.86;  munici- 
pal treasuries,  f 43,930.49;  levee  board  treasuries,  $3521.59;  still 
in  hands  of  tax  collectors,  $52,150.62. 

"  The  success  of  the  revenue  agent  in  collecting  these  several 
sums  is  sufficient  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Legislature  in  es- 
tablishing this  office  and  clothing  it  with  wise  laws.  I  am 
informed  that  the  revenue  agent  has  certain  suits  pending  in 
court  for  taxes  claimed  by  the  state,  which  if  successful  will  con- 
sidorably  augment  the  amounts  already  paid  into  the  state 
treasury."  . . .  Hiss.  Longino,  7  Ja  02,  p.11-12 

Excise  ^  i  recommend  an  excise  tax  on  beer  which  should  approxi- 

taxes  f  r 

mate  the  customs  duty  formerly  paid  on  its  importation. 
An  increase  on  wine  from  15c  to20c  a  gallon  would  be  reasonable. 
It  would  be  well  to  revise  and  increase  excise  taxes  on  proprie- 
tary medicinal  preparations  and  medicinal  toilet  articles;  while 
ad  valorem  excises  on  perfumes  and  cosmetics  should  also  be 
raised.  I  also  submit  for  your  consideration  whether  the  time 
lias  not  come  to  increase  insular  license  rates  horizontally  but 
slightly."  P.  ».  Hunt,  2  Ja  02,  p.5 

Taxation  cf  corporations.  "While  the  stock  of  domestic  corpora- 
tions which  pay  a  tax  on  their  capital  stock  is  not  taxable  under 
our  laws  in  the  hands  of  individuals,  the  same  right  should  not 
be  extended  to  stockholders  of  foreign  corporations  unless  they 
shall  have  filed  with  the  secretary  of  state  a  certificate  of  their 
incorporation  and  have  paid  on  their  capital  stock  annually  a 
tax  of,  say,  1  mill  per  $1  up  to  and  including  a  capitalization  of 
$10,000,000  and  $100  per  $1,000,000  on  capitalization  above  that 
amount  as  a  franchise  tax  to  the  state  for  the  privilege  of  doing 
business  in  the  state  of  New  York  and  relieving  their  stockhold- 
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<»rs  resident  in  this  state  of  taxes  (except  the  transfer  tax)  which  5£J2£*  or 
would  otherwise  be  assessed  against  them  as  individual  owners  *&**#**» 
of  such  shares.  Such  tax  on  the  stock  in  foreign  corporations 
■should  not  be  subject  to  deduction  for  personal  debt.  The  inter- 
est of  the  stockholder  would  cause  him  to  demand  of  his  associa- 
tion the  filing  of  an  incorporation  certificate  in  this  state  and 
would  thus  make  certain  the  collection  of  taxes  which  now 
escape  entirely.*  N.  Y.  Odell,  1  Ja  02,  p.41-42 

"  It  was  aimed  by  legislation  of  last  year  to  take  away  from 
manufacturing  corporations  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  other 
states,  unless  they  had  at  least  40#  of  their  property  within  the 
state,  the  exemption  which  is  granted  to  domestic  corporations. 

That  this  has  been  a  failure  has  been  iostanced  by  some  recent 

• 

incorporations  filed,  whereby  certain  companies  have  taken  the 
amount  of  their  corporate  holdings  in  this  state  and  incorpo- 
rated under  the  same  name  and  with  the  same  officers  as  desig- 
nated in  the  incorporation  in  other  states,  thereby  evading  the 
taxes  which  they  otherwise  would  be  liable  for. . .  No  joint 
stock  company  should  be  permitted  to  incorporate  with  the  same 
name  as  that  borne  by  corporations  of  other  states,  if  for  no 
•other  reason  than  to  prevent  confusion,  and  no  corporation  thus 
formed  should  be  allowed  to  merge  with  or  to  be  operated  by  a 
foreign  corporation  unless  such  foreign  corporation  has  filed 
its  certificate  with  the  secretary  of  state." 

N.  Y.  Odell,  l  Ja  02,  p.42-43 
"  In  the  message  which  1  had  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you  on 
the  6th  day  of  January  of  this  year,  were  submitted  some  obser- 
vations  on  the  desirability  of  securing  all  the  revenue  needed  by 
the  state  without  resorting  to  a  levy  on  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty. These  remarks  were  of  a  general  character,  as  at  that 
time  no  definite  plan  had  been  formulated  by  which  to  bring 
-about  this  result.  Since  then  bills  have  been  prepared  and  are 
pending  in  the  Senate  and  House,  by  the  enactment  of  which  it 
will  be  possible  to  reduce  the  levy  heretofore  made  on  such  prop- 
erty from  |2.80  per  $1000  to  f  1.35.  This  class  of  property  will 
thus  be  relieved  of  an  annual  burden  of  $3,000,000,  which  it  now 
bears.  This  does  not  completely  reach  the  desired  end,  but  it 
is  a  long  step  in  the  right  direction  and  makes  its  entire  attain- 
ment an  easy  matter  in  the  near  future. . . 
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jj«  ^  1  Amended  House  bill  no.  67,  by  Mr  Willis,  relates  to  domes- 
tic corporations  organized  for  profit,  and  to  foreign  corpor* 
tions  doing  business  in  this  state.  It  requires  that  each  of  this 
class  of  corporations  shall  submit  annually  to  the  secretary  if 
state  a  report  giving  certain  information  which  it  is  proper  aid 
necessary  that  he  and  the  public  should  have.  This  information 
is  most  general  in  its  character,  and  is  not  in  any  sense  of  tie 
word  '  inquisitorial.9  It  also  requires  that  domestic  corporate* 
organized  for  profit  shall  pay  an  annual  fee  for  the  filing  of  tM» 
report,  amounting  to  the  sum  of  one  tentfi  of  ljtf  on  the  rab- 
soribed  or  issued  and  outstanding  capital  stock.  It  further 
requires  that  foreign  corporations  on  the  filing  of  their  annsri 
reports  shall  pay  fees  amounting  to  one  tenth  of  ljtf  on  the  pit- 
portion  of  their  authorized  capital  stock  represented  by  propertr 
owned  and  used,  and  business  transacted  in  Ohio. 

2  Substitute  for  House  bill  no.  65,  by  Mr  Cole,  relates  to  elec- 
tric light,  gas,  natural  gas,  pipe-line,  water-works,  street,  rah 
urban  or  interurban  railroad,  express,  telegraph,  telephone,  mes- 
senger or  signal,  union  depot  and  railroad  companies,  and  re- 
quires that  each  of  said  companies  doing  business  in  Ohio  shall 
pay  annually,  in  the  nature  of  an  excise  tax,  a  sum  equal  to  14  of 
the  gross  receipts  of  such  company  for  the  business  done  in  Ohio, 
during  the  year  then  next  preceding  the  1st  day  of  May.  This 
act  simply  doubles  the  excise  tax  now  paid  by  these  companies 
under  a  law  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Ohio  in  1803. 

3  A  bill  now  pending  in  the  House  by  Mr  Johnson,  which 
requires  all  foreign  insurance  companies  doing  business  in  Ohio 
to  pay  into  the  state  treasury  a  tax  on  their  gross  annual 
receipts  in  this  state  of  2-iv'.  This  bill  does  not  increase  the 
amount  of  taxes  heretofore  paid  by  insurance  companies  into 
the  treasuries  of  the  different  counties.  The  effect  of  the  bill  te 
simply  to  transfer  these  taxes  to  the  state  treasury. 

The  Willis  bill,  it  is  estimated,  will  add  about  91,000,000  to  the 
revenues  of  the  state.  The  Cole  bill  will  add  about  9600,000,  id 
addition  to  what  has  been  heretofore  paid  by  the  companies 
affected  thereby.  The  effect  of  the  Johnson  bill  will  also  be  to 
increase  the  revenues  of  the  state  by  the  sum  of  9600,000,  a  total 
increase  of  about  92,200,000/'  ...  0.  Nash,  1  Ap02 
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4|fjJJJ51<mi"All  corporations  organized  under  the  laws  of  this  state  jJJJSJg^ 
»re  required  to  pay  a  license  or  organization  tax.  Corporations  ""J**8*01* 
paganized  under  the  laws  of  other  states  and  doing  business  in 
this  state  are  not  required  to  pay  any  such  tax,  though  a  num- 
*'  ber  of  other  states  require  them  to  do  so.  1  believe  it  would  be 
zight  and  just  to  require  all  nonresident  corporations  doing  busi- 
-Mfts  in  this  state,  except  such  as  now  pay  a  franchise  tax  under 
•J  4077,  Kentucky  statutes,  to  pay  a  license  tax  to  the  state  in 
^proportion  to  the  amount  of  business  they  do  in  the  state,  and  I 
recommend  that  you  pass  such  a  law.  I  am  not  disposed  to 
vecommend  any  oppressive  legislation  toward  corporations. 
ffitey  should  be  treated  with  fairness  and  with  justice.  They  are 
necessary  institutions  in  commercial  life,  and  should  not  be  har- 
arassed  or  persecuted,  but  required  to  fulfil  their  just  obligations 
"to  the  law  and  to  the  people,  bearing  an  equitable  share  in  the 
"burdens  of  the  government  and  keeping  within  the  proper 
bounds  of  their  rights.  In  such  a  way  we  wish  to  see  them 
"prosper  and  aid  in  stimulating  the  enterprise  of  our  citizens  and 
"the  progress  of  the  state."  Ky.  Beckham,  7  Ja  02,  p.14 

**"*•  "  Under  the  old  Hewitt  law  the  banks  were  required  to  pay 
it  tax  of  75c  on  $100  in  lieu  of  all  other  taxes,  county  or  munici- 
-pial  The  act  of  1892  repealed  that  law  and  put  them  on  a  foot- 
ing for  purposes  of  taxation  with  other  property,  thereby  redu- 
cing the  amount  they  should  pay  the  state  to  the  regular  rate, 
but  requiring  them  to  pay  county  and  municipal  taxes. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  in  1895  held  that  all  banks  that  had 
.Accepted  the  provisions  of  the  Hewitt  law  had  an  inviolable  con- 
tract with  the  state  and  could  not  be  compelled  to  pay  local 
taxes.  In  1897,  in  another  decision  the  court  overruled  that 
Opinion  and  sustained  the  law  putting  them  on  an  equality  with 
other  property.  A  large  numl>er  of  banks  had  paid  the  75c  rate 
to  the  state,  and  excess  over  the  state  rate  on  other  property  of 
^about  30c,  and  now  they  were  compelled  to  pay  local  taxes  too 
ior  the  same  time. . . 

•  The  General  Assembly  of  1900  passed  a  law  which  relieved  the 
"national  banks  of  inequality,  but  said  nothing  about  the  state 
tanks.    All  should  be  treated  alike." 
L  Ky.  Beckham,  7  Ja  02,  p.14-15 
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nance  Savings  The  recently  imposed  tax  on  surplus  of  savings  institu- 

zatien  of        banks  *  *■  » 

tions  will  not,  as  has  been  stated,  compel  a  reduction  of 
interest  rate  to  depositors  from  4  to  3J£.  Tax  imposed  is  b-ss 
than  1  mill.  The  total  deposits  are  about  f  900,000,000,  and  the 
revenue  about  $700,000.  A  reduction  of  \4>  in  interest  rate 
would  mean  a  reduction  in  total  interest  paid  of  about  $4,500,000, 
and  deducting  from  that  the  amount  of  tax  paid  would  leave  as 
the  net  gain  of  the  institutions  through  reduction  of  the  interest 
rate  about  $3,800,000.  If  a  lower  rate  of  interest  results  it  will 
be  due  to  other  conditions  and  not  to  laws  which  seek  to  impose 
a  very  small  tax  on  the  surplus.  H.  Y.  Odell,  1  Ja  02,  p«fi-& 

Quasi  public    ...<*]   have  not  called   this  assembly  together  till 

corporatioLs  *  ° 

after  having  exhausted  all  practical  and  reasonable 
resources  at  my  command,  and  not  before  having  ascertained 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  Supreme  Court  to  act  in  the 
matter  till  it  would  be  so  late  in  the  season  that  it  would  be 
an  added  hardship  on  the  members  of  the  Legislature  to  attend; 
therefore  I  had  no  expedient  left  save  in  the  calling  of  the  Legis- 
lature  together  to  enact  such  laws  as  will  best  conserve  the 
rights  and  interests  of  the  people,  untrammeled  by  the  crushing 
heel  of  thf  great  corporations,  and  I  feel  that  I  would  imhrd 
have  been  deivlict  in  my  duty  to  the  ]>eople  had  1  wantonly 
abandoned  the  revenue  law  enacted  bv  this  Assemblv  and  have 
allowed  the  general  derangement  of  the  affairs  of  state  to  stand 
in  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been  placed  by  the  actions  of 
the  railroad  and  other  corporations. . . 

huring  the  latter  part  of  June  the  railroad  and  other  corpora- 
tions interested  brought  a  proceeding  in  mandamus,  in  the  I>is- 
uici    Court    of   Pueblo   county,   to   compel  the   State   Board  of 
Kiliuili/.aiion    to    perform    certain    duties    devolving    on    it    by 
si  a  lutes  previously  in  force  and  effect,  which  statutes  were  ex- 
p!»«-!il\  repealed  by  the  revenue  law  of  1001,  setting  up  that  the 
!a\\  ol   l*Wl  was  unconstitutional  and  void.     To  this  application 
i.o:  .i  *i-u  of  mandamus  the  state*  asked  for  a  change  of  vniuc, 
\*Y.»h   'he  court   denied.     On   the  trial   of  the  cause  the  court 
Atx  ;«  *d  i he  law  to  be  unconstitutional  and  void,  to  which  judg- 
u  Male  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  this  state,  and 
Vi..\   vwU\ts  was  granted  the  state  by  said  court.     This  cause 
^  .^  .*    *.  ^i'^yi   n  ihe  court  for  determination. .. 
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The  corporations  appeared  before  the  United  States  District  £inai££  ^ 

-  Court  and  obtained  an  order  from  that  court  restraining  the  «w*«r««o»i 
..Board  of  Assessors  from  performing  its  plain  duty.    On  the 

-  bearing  Judge  Einer,  who  had  been  called  in  to  hear  the  case, 
held  that  the  State  Board  of  Assessors  was  an  unconstitutional 
board,  and  from  his  decision  the  state  has  taken  an  appeal  to 
the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  at  St  Louis. . . 

The  13th  General  Assembly  enacted  a  law  which,  in  its  opera- 
tions, was  the  wisest,  most  efficient  and  effective  revenue  law 
that  has  yet  been  provided  for  the  collection  of  the  revenues  of 

-  the  state.  It  was  a  law  that  appealed  to  the  people,  irrespective 
of  party,  by  its  equity  and  impartiality.  Under  its  provisions 
all  persons  and  all  corporations  were  treated  alike;  none 
received  benefits  and  privileges  that  were  not  accorded  to  all. 

.  It  was  a  law  that  was  demanded  by  the  people,  by  the  business 
interests,  by  the  educational  interests  and  by  the  charitable  in- 
terests of  the  state. 

This  law  has  been  ruthlessly  attacked  in  the  courts  by  the  cor- 
porations, and  the  hands  of  the  administrators  of  the  affairs  of 
state  have  been  so  effectively  tied  that  they  are  unable  to  pro- 

.  ceed  with  the  collection  of  the  revenues  necessary  to  conduct 
our  institutions  of  learning,  our  great  bulwarks  of  American 
citizenship  and  freedom.  Our  penal  and  charitable  institutions 
are  now  suffering  for  the  want  of  funds  with  which  to  properly 
conduct  them. . . 

Since  the  passage  of  the  law  we  have  had  ample  opportunity 
afforded  us  to  determine  its  practical  effectiveness.  It  may  be 
that  there  are  some  provisions  contained  therein  that  can  be  im- 
proved on,  which  will  add  very  materially  to  its  efficiency.  As 
a  whole,  the  law  is  most  satisfactory."  . . . 

Col.  Orman,  28Ja02,  p.3-9 
"The  Executive  Council,  sitting  as  a  board  of  equalization  in 
July  of  last  year,  passed  the  following  resolution:  'The  Execu- 
tive Council  recommends  to  the  General  Assembly  such  a  modi- 
fication of  the  statutes  of  the  state  as  will  allow  the  Board  of 
Review  to  adjust  the  assessment  of  all  property  at  the  same 

.  time.' . . .  The  following  illustrations  will,  I  think,  justify  the 
recommendation.  In  March  1899,  the  railroads  were  assessed  at 
a  slight  increase  over  the  figures  of  any  previous  year,  but  in 
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mSSiof      *n  y  Allowing  it  was  found  that  real  estate  had  been  assessed 

rporatu,^     ?oo  000,000  less  tlian  two  years  before.    In  March  1901,  while 

the  railroads  were  assessed  $2,500,000  higher  than  in  1899,  is 

July  it  was  found  that  real  estate  had  been  assessed  f  14,000,000 

higher  than  in  1899."  la.  Shaw,  14  Ja  02,  p.10 

"The  policy  of  our  law  which  has  created  a  distinct  tribunal 

for  the  ascertainment  of  the  value  of  the  railroads  of  the  state* 
naturally  introduces  a  comparison  between  the  values  attached 
to  railroad  property  and  the  values  assigned  to  other  property. 
Those  whose  property  is  valued  by  assessors,  subject  only  to  a 
limited  revision  by  the  State  Board  of  Review,  have  an  un- 
doubted right  to  demand  that  the  Executive  Council,  the  assess- 
ing board  for  railway  property,  shall  so  perform  its  duty  that  the 
railway  corporations  shall  pay  their  just  and  proportionate 
share  of  taxes;  or,  to  phrase  it  differently,  that  the  assessable 
value  of  railroad  property  shall  bear  the  same  relation  to. its 
true  value  that  the  assessable  value  of  other  property  on  the 
tax  list  bears  to  its  true  value. . .  Many  plans  have  been  sug- 
gested, and  some  have  been  adopted  in  other  states,  which  would, 
if  adopted  here,  relieve  the  Executive  Council  of  the  discretion 
or  judgment  which  it  now  exercises.  1  have  not  been  able  to 
perceive  the  merit  claimed  for  them  in  any  of  these  plans;  and, 
moreover,  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  under  our  Constitu- 
tion any  plan  is  available  which  destroys  the  discretion  and 
judgment  of  the  assessing  board  and  its  right  to  give  due  weight 
to  all  the  elements  or  factors  which,  by  common  consent  of  the 
business  community,  enter  the  question  of  value. . .  The  three 
great  factors  to  be  taken  into  account  in  determining  the  value 
of  a  railroad  are:  first,  its  physical  condition;  second,  its  gross 
earnings;  and,  third,  its  net  earnings."...  The  powers  of  the 
Executive  Council  should  be  so  extended  that  it  will  be  able  to 
determine  accurately  gross  and  net  earnings. 

..."  I  am  heartily  in  accord  with  the  proposal  to  make  rail- 
road assessments  in  July  instead  of  March;  that  is  to  say,  at  the 
time  when  the  Executive  Council  has  under  review  the  assess- 
ment of  other  kinds  of  property.". . . 

la.  Cummins,  16  Ja  02,  p.15-17 

"The  General  Assembly  of  1896  adopted  a  resolution. submit* 

ting  to  the  people  the  following  amendment  to  the  Constitution: 
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The  General  Assembly  may,  by -general  laws,  provide  for  the  5£££5£, 
axation  by  municipalities  of  property  other  than  lands  and  ini-  corp**"0 
>rovements  thereon,  based  on  income,  licenses  or  franchises, 
Krhich  may  be  either  in  addition  to  or  in  lieu  of  ad  valorem  taxes 
:hereon/  The  amendment  was  submitted,  but  there  being  no 
general  interest  in  it,  and  little  attention  paid  to  it,  it  failed  to 
receive  the  requisite  vote.  I  believe  that  such  an  amendment 
ought  to  be  passed,  and  that  it  would  give  to  our  cities  a  much 
aeeded  relief.  It  is  a  matter  of  local  self-government  to  them, 
md  would  not  in  any  way  affect  the  question  of  stale  and  county 
taxation.  The  larger  cities  of  the  state  are  anxious  for  the 
change  and  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  have  it." 

Ky.  Beckham,  7  Ja  02,  p.U 

Suit  was  brought  against  the  Cumberland  and  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  to  recover  (93,000,  representing  the  amount  of  tax  on 
the  gross  receipts  claimed  from  this  road  and  other  roads  simi- 
larly taxed,  payment  of  which  was  refused  by  the  railroad.  The 
rase  was  taken  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  and  the  validity  of  the 
law  imposing  the  tax  sustained.  Md.  Smith,  1  Ja  02,  p.9-10 

u  Till  recently,  corporations  of  a  '  public  service '  character, 
occupying  the  streets  and  highways  of  our  municipalities, 
paid  taxes  to  such  municipalities  only  on  the  personal 
property  and  real  estate  owned  by  them.  Now  the  special 
grants  or  privileges  enjoyed  by  them  are  regarded  as  a  species 
of  property  and  are  made  to  bear  their  just  proportion  of  the 
public  burden  in  the  way  of  taxation. . .  This  act  took  effect  on 
the  1st  day  of  January  1901,  and  has  therefore  been  in  practical 
operation  for  one  year.  Under  its  provisions  all  persons,  copart- 
nerships, associations  or  corporations  subject  to  its  provisions 
are  required  to  make  annual  return  to  the  State  Board  of 
Assessors  of  their  respective  gross  receipts  for  business  done  in 
the  state  during  the  year  ending  December  31st  next  preceding. 
A  tax  of  2#  is  imposed  on  the  annual  gross  receipts  so  returned 
and  these  taxes  are  apportioned  by  the  board  among  the  various 
taxing  districts,  according  to  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  prop- 
erty found  in  the  streets  and  highways,  which  value  is  deter- 
mined by  the  local  taxing  authorities.  From  the  returns  so  far 
made  (which  do  not  include  those  of  the  companies  hereinafter 
referred  to)  the  taxes  to  be  paid  amount  to  (316,125.15. 
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With  the  requirements  of  the  act  there  has  been  a  very  gei- 
eral  and  prompt  compliance,  but  taking  advantage  of  the  doubt- 
ful meaning  of  a  provision  of  the  act,  which  unfortunately  ftnds- 
place  therein,  certain  of  the  most  extensive  and  important  of 
our  gas  and  water  companies  have  declined  to  subject  then- 
selves  to  the  requirements  of  the  act  and  refuse  to  make  retort 
of  their  gross  receipts  for  purposes  of  taxation.  • .  Under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  the  valuation  of  the  property  assessed  is  fixed 
by  the  officers  of  the  various  taxing  districts.  It  was  con* 
dently  believed  that  fairness  would  be  observed  and  a  uniform 
system  be  followed  by  the  local  officers  in  determining  their  val- 
uations. Experience  shows,  however,  that  this  can  not  be  ex- 
pected. There  has  been  shown  a  disposition  to  so  fix  values  for 
purposes  of  taxation  that  one  municipality  may  receive  a  larger 
share  of  the  franchise  tax  than  another.  Radically  different 
rates  of  valuation  are  applied  to  the  same  species  of  property 
in  different  taxing  districts,  and  in  consequence  thereof  the  ap- 
portionment results  in  inequality.  In  order  to  secure  uni- 
formity of  valuations  and  a  consequent  equitable  distribution  of 
the  franchise  tax,  the  act  should  be  so  amended  as  to  empower 
the  State  Board  of  Assessors,  instead  of  the  local  taxing  boards, 
to  make  the  assessment  on  the  property  affected  by  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act."  ...  N.  J.  Voorhees,  14  Ja  02,  p.11-13 

. . .  u  While  all  good  citizens  recognize  the  great  public  benefits 
derived  from  the  encouragement  and  development  of  their  rail- 
roads and  other  corporations,  and  no  one  in  the  state  is  more 
willing  than  myself  to  lend  them  every  just  assistance  to  pro- 
mote their  welfare,  yet  experience  has  demonstrated  that  by 
reason  of  the  great  power  they  have  the  capacity  to  exercise  in 
the  political  affairs  of  a  country,  there  is  a  danger  of  a  constant 
tendency  on  their  part  to  avoid  their  just  proportion  of  the  bur- 
dens of  government.  They  enjoy  great  privileges  and  possess 
rights  not  common  to  the  individual  citizen,  and  in  consequence 
should  be  required  to  return  to  the  state  a  just  share  of  the 
expenses  of  government,  based  on  the  value  of  their  property  a» 
well  as  on  the  value  of  the  franchise  or  privileges  that  have  been 
given  them  by  the  state. 

In  a  report,  which  1  had  the  honor  to  submit  to  the  Legislature 
as  a  *  minority  report '  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works ...  it  will 
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be  seen  that  the  total  •assessments  on  railroads,  other  than  ^fJJJ* 
rtreet-car  lines,  was  152,509,506,  while  it  appears  that  these  rail: 
roads  were  earning  6#  on  $107,506,541,  and  that  several  of  them 
were  earning  18  to  30#  on  the  amount  of  their  assessment. . . 

It  may  be  that  some  plan  could  be  devised,  either  now  or  at 
Borne  time  in  the  near  future,  by  which  the  state  can  raise  suffi- 
cient revenue  from  the  railroads  and  other  sources  to  release  the 
tax  on  real  estate  for  state  purposes,  or  if  the  present  system 
of  taxation  is  continued  and  the  revenues  continue  to  show  the 
relative  increase  they  have  for  the  past  four  years,  the  rate  of 
state  taxes  can  and  should  be  materially  reduced." 

Va.  Tyler,  4  D  01,  p.8-10 

Budget.  "There  will  be  a  deficiency  of  about  |2000  in  the 
appropriation  for  contingent  expenses  for  the  present  year.  The 
average  expenditures  for  these  expenses  for  the  last  30  year* 
have  been  nearly  f  13,000  a  year,  and  yet  we  would  have  been 
able  to  go  through  the  year  on  the  f  10,000  appropriated  had 
there  not  been  so  many  unusual  drafts  on  the  fund. . . 

If  this  appropriation  were  relieved  of  the  burden  of  the 
apprehension  of  criminals,  f  10,000  would  ordinarily  be  sufficient, 
otherwise  it  is  not.  As  these  expenses  are  a  part  of  the  cost  of 
administering  the  criminal  law,  I  see  no  good  reason  why 
rewards  should  not  be  paid  out  of  the  hire  of  convicts."  . . . 

Ga.  Candler,  23  O  01,  p.10-11 

Statement  of  governor's  contingent  fund  for  fiscal  year  ending 
Sep.  30,  1901;  receipts,  f  17,394.62;  expenditures,  f  10,663.05;  bal- 
ance, 16731.57.  Md.  Smith,  Ua  02,  p.7-8 

"The  emergency  board  was  created  by  law  so  as  to  provide 
means  for  meeting  emergencies,  arising  in  the  various  depart- 
ments and  institutions  of  the  state  government  when'  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  is  not  in  session.  The  board  consists  of  the  gov- 
ernor, the  auditor  of  state,  the  attorney  general,  and  the  chair- 
men of  the  House  and  Senate  finance  committees.  During  the 
20  months  the  General  Assembly  has  not  been  in  session,  sev- 
eral emergencies  have  arisen,  to  meet  which  application  has 
been  made  to  this  board.  It  was  requested  to  authorize  deficien- 
cies amounting  to  $238,145.95,  and  it  did  permit  them  to  be  cre- 
ated against  the  general  revenue  fund  to  the  amount  of  ¥161,- 
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*:32.18.  The  principal  ones  allowed  wcpe:  f  13,493.90  in  Bending 
the  Ohio  National  Guard  to  quell  a  riot  at  Akron  0.,  and 
$75,000  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  Ohio  National  Guard  attend 
ing  the  funeral  of  the  late  President  McKinley.  This  last  itai 
will  probably  not  exceed  f  67,000.  The  allowance  of  a  deficiency 
does  not  permit  the  money  to  be  paid  out  of  the  state  treasury 
The  only  way  in  which  the  money  can  be  secured  is  by  askbf 
banks  to  carry  the  vouchers  till  an  appropriation  is  made.  In 
the  present  cases,  banks  are  doing  this,  with  the  understanding 
that  they  will  be  paid  \$  interest  on  the  amounts  which  tkqj 
have  thus  advanced." ...  0.  Nash,  6  Ja  02,  pli 

"  Our  appropriations  are  made  from  the  1st  day  of  October  to 
the  30th  day  of  the  succeeding  September;  therefore  it  is  appa* 
*nt  that  the  second  fiical  year  closes  some  two  months  in  advance 
of  the  assembling  of  the  Legislature,  during  which  time  no 
authority  exists  for  the  expenditure  of  any  money  in  support  of 
the  government.  It  is  true,  custom  has  sanctioned  the  continu- 
ance of  the  disbursements  provided  for  in  the  unexpired  appro- 
priation act ;  but  this  may  at  any  time  afford  serious  trouble.  I 
therefore  recommend  either  that  the  fiscal  year  be  changed,  or 
that  the  appropriation  bill  in  terms  continue  the  disbursements 
therein  provided  for  till  a  subsequent  appropriation  is  made." 

Va.  Montague,  20  F  02,  p.34 
fndtoxp^n1-pt8  Total  receipts  for  year  ending  Sep.  30,  $3,804,195; 
ditureB  total   disbursements,   $3,489,619;   cash   in    treasury, 

$730,722,  of  which  amount  $100,000  was  sinking  fund,  and  $444,- 
208  money  derived  from  sale  of  public  property,  not  available  for 
general  purposes.  Total  appropriations  made  by  last  General 
Assembly,  $3,706,000;  total  estimated  receipts  for  present  year, 
$3,566,000.  Appropriations  exceed  income  by  $140,000.  Also 
deficit  in  appropriations  for  printing,  pensions  and  contingent 
expenses  of  nearly  $17,000,  making  a  total  deficiency  of  $157,000 
for  the  present  year. 

For  next  year,  1902,  the  deficiency  will  be  augmented  by  $145,- 
000  to  pay  pensions  to  2925  new  pensioners;  $24,000  to  be  paid 
for  insurance,  and  at  least  $20,000  for  the  support  of  the  state 
troops;  in  all  a  total  deficiency  if  no  new  appropriations  are 
marie  at  (his  session  of  $263,000. 
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"  -    Budget 


rate  of  taxation,  (2)  reduce  appropriations,  or  (3)  apply  the 
public  property  fund  now  in  the  treasury  to  the  payment  of  the 
interest  on  the  public  debt.  The  first  should  not  be  considered. 
The  second,  while  it  is  practicable,  will  probably  be  deemed  inex- 
pedient by  the  General  Assembly.  The  third  unless  cJearh 
unconstitutional  should  be  adopted.  (Ja.  Candler,  23  O  01,  p.  5-9. 
;  Receipts  of  general  revenue  for  year  ending  July  1,  190), 
16,120,059.54;  balance  July  1,  1899,  $445,002.37;  total  revenue 
96,665,061.91.  Outstanding  warrants  at  the  beginning  of  year, 
#30,708.35;  warrants  drawn  during  year,  $4,420,193.70;  balance 
July  1,  1901,  $1,114,159.86;  outstanding  warrants  June  30,  1901. 
929,728.31.  Balance  at  the  close  of  business  Dec.  31,  1901,  $780,- 
627.75. 

A  partial  list  of  increases  in  appropriations  asked  for  is  given 
with  the  comment: 

"  The  amounts  asked  in  the  foregoing  list  are  all  needed,  and 
it  would  be  gratifying  indeed  if  they  could  all  be  allowed.  It 
is  manifest,  however,  that  this  session  of  the  General  Assembly 
can  not  grant  them  all  without  incurring  an  unwarranted  indebt- 
edness. They  are  therefore  submitted  with  but  this  suggestion, 
that  if  any  additional  buildings  are  to  be  provided  they  should 
be  of  the  most  permanent  character.  For  many  years  the  policy 
prevailed  of  building  cheaply.  It  was  thought  almost  anything 
would  do  so  long  as  the  roof  did  not  leak,  nor  the  walls  cave. 
A  wise  departure  in  recent  years  has  been  made. . .  The  time  for 
anything  other  than  commodious  buildings  of  modern  architect- 
ure and  of  strictly  fireproof  construction  has  passed,  let  it  be 
hoped,  in  this  state."  la.  Shaw,  14  Ja  02,  p.3-5 

Deficit  in  the  general  expenditure  fund  Dec.  31,  1901,  $132,- 
454.15;  balance  to  credit  of  sinking  fund  Dec.  31,  1901,  $1,234,- 
109.87.  "The  purpose  of  this  latter  fund  is  to  discharge  the 
bonded  indebtedness  of  the  state,  such  as  can  be  paid,  and  the 
interest  accruing  thereon.  It  can  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the 
resources  of  the  sinking  fund  are  largely  in  excess  of  the  de- 
mands on  the  fund,  and  it  has  been  necessary  to  draw  on  it  to 
Supply  the  deficit  in  the  general  expenditure  fund." 

Ky.  Beckham,  7  Ja  02,  p.4-5 
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Estimate  of  receipts  1902  and  1903 

State  tax  at  6  mills $2,425,4 

State  tax,  privileges  under  present  law 823,€N 

Land  sales,  including  Chickasaw  school  lands 100,001 

Fees  collected  by  secretary  of  state  and  auditor 25,011 

Penitentiary  15,011 

United  States  appropriation  A.  &  M.  colleges 50,011 

Back  taxes  collections 900,001 

Poll  tax  collections 550,005 

Cash  on  hand  Jan.  1,  1902 550,000 


Total  for  the  two  years $4,900,000 

Should  the  appropriations  made  at  this  session  exceed  the 
above  amount  serious  embarrassment  might  result  to  the  state 

Xus.  Longino,  7  Ja  02,  pl-S 

"  The  finances  of  the  state  continue  to  be  in  excellent  con- 
dition. The  receipts  for  the  last  fiscal  year  were  $3,826,811.29, 
and  the  disbursements  |3,480,350.28;  the  receipts  over  the  dis- 
bursements being  $340,461,01.  The  extraordinary  disbursement! 
included  in  the  total,  and  not  properly  charged  to  the  current 
expenses  of  the  state  and  its  institutions,  amounted  to  the  large 
sum  of  $1,134,063.55,  leaving  as  the  sum  expended  for  the  total 
annual  expenses  $2,346,286.73,  and  the  amount  of  receipts  over 
running  expenses,  $1,4S0,524.56.  The  surplus  in  the  treasury 
Oct.  31  was  $2,351,683.17.  The  state  is  entirely  free  from  debt, 
and  this  exhibit  of  the  financial  condition  of  the  state  is  as 
exceptional  as  it  is  gratifying."  N.  J.  Murphy,  21  Ja  02,  p.8 

Total  receipts  together  with  balance  from  previous  year, 
$37,834,407.43;  warrants  drawn,  $28,045,146.27;  net  balance  Sep. 
30,  1901,  $0,780,351.16. 

The  new  revenues  derived  from  indirect  taxation  will  prob- 
ably make  the  gross  income  for  the  current  fiscal  year  from 
corporations,  banks  and  insurance  companies,  $6,100,000,  as 
compared  with  $2,981,286.66  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year.  The 
total  receipts  from  all  sources  of  indirect  taxation  during  the 
coming  year  are  estimated  at  $15,111,418.13. 

Aggregate  appropriations  1893-1901,  $195,399,357.82;  an  an- 
nual average  of  $21,711,039.75.  This  period  is  taken  because  it 
marks  the  beginning  of  the  state  care  of  the  insane,  the  appro- 
priation for  which  in  1893  was  $1,346,019.64,  while  in  1900  it 
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reached    |5,554,891.89,  and  for  the  current  year  $4,506,705.30.  |£*£c 
The  average  annual  expenditure,  therefore,  except  with  strict 
•economy,  can  not  be  brought  below  $22,000,000. 

Seeking  new  sources  of  revenue  should  not  alone  be  our  aim, 
but  restriction  of  appropriations  wherever  possible,  without 
detriment  to  the  state's  interests,  should  receive  as  thoughtful 
consideration.  $20,000,000  will  be  ample  for  the  coming  year 
and  will  thus  make  possible  the  lowest  direct  tax  in  the  history 
of  the  commonwealth.  The  state  will  have  from  indirect  taxa- 
tion $15,111,418.13,  leaving  to  be  provided  for  $4,888,581.87.  Of 
the  surplus  on  hand  Oct.  1,  amounting  to  $8,200,000,  there  could 
be  used  $4,200,000.  The  only  direct  taxation  necessary,  there- 
fore, would  be  the  13  hundredths  of  a  mill  provided  for  by  the 
Constitution  for  the  sinking  fund  and  interest  on  the  canal  debt, 
which  would  produce  $739,299.81.  This  would  leave  a  surplus  of 
$4,000,000  in  the  treasury,  ample  to  avoid  the  necessity  for  loans 
in  anticipation  of  tax  receipts.  N.   Y.  Odell,  1  Ja  02,  p.4-5 

The  financial  affairs  of  the  state  are  in  a  satisfaetorv 
condition. 

Balance  in  revenue  fund  Nov.  15,  1900,  $1,151,217.48;  total 
receipts  of  this  fund  during  year  ending  Nov.  15,  1901,  $5,272,- 
177.97.  Of  this  amount  $2,568,289.3G  was  from  the  general 
property  tax  and  $2,703,888.01  from  other  sources.  Total  sum 
available  during  the  year  for  general  revenue  purposes,  $6,423,- 
395.45;  expenditures,  $5,196,730.99;  balance  Nov.  15,  1901, 
$1,226,664.46. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year,  expenditures  were  $291,961.03  in 
excess  of  previous  year.  This  increase  was  caused  by  obliga- 
tions paid  during  the  last  year  which  did  not  exist  in  the  pre- 
vious year,  as  follows:  new  building  on  capitol  grounds, 
$74,879.14;  new  furniture  therefor,  $24,800;  heating  and  ven- 
tilating system  for  the  old  statehouse,  $40,000;  monuments  for 
the  Shiloh  battlefield,  $25,923.06;  salaries  of  the  Decennial 
Board  of  Equalization,  $33,770.86;  commissioners  to  the  Pan- 
American  Exposition,  $27,435;  Topographic  Survey,  $23,572; 
office  of  fire  marshal,  $35,277.97;  expenses  of  penal,  reformatory, 
and  benevolent  institutions,  $158,650.54. 
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Total  cost  of  state  government  1900  1901 

General  expenses  $4,00**769  96  95,196,780  * 

State  debt  and  interest 628,245  60  566,71*11 

Common  schools 1,704,989  20  1,775.989 

Universities   214,929  26  884,200  fl 

Totals  $7,507,884  07      $7,873,815  71 

0.  Nash,  6Ja02,p£t 

Insular  revenues  July  1,  1901-Nov.  30,  1901  (Ave  months): 
customs,  9332,987.57;  internal  revenues,  9627,194.84;  miscellav- 
ous  insular  receipts,  $14,171.20;  repayments  by  disbursinf 
officers,  923,889.01;  total,  9998,542.62.  Total  amount  appropri- 
ated by  first  Legislative  Assembly  for  fiscal  year  ending  Jnat 
30,  1902,  92,001,302.31.  Available  cash  on  deposit  in  Unitot 
States  and  insular  treasuries  Dec.  1, 1901, 91,984,361.91. 

"  With  these  available  trust  funds  the  government  is  making 
public  and  permanent  improvements.  The  construction  and  re- 
pair of  roads  and  the  building  of  schoolhouses,  including  t 
normal  school,  are  going  on  all  the  while  and  necessarily  the 
trust  funds  themselves  will  be  steadily  diminishing.  It  is 
prudent,  therefore,  to  provide  closely  for  changing  conditions. 
We  should  preserve  the  sound  revenue  system  already  estab- 
lished, merely  expanding  and  perfecting  the  same  to  meet  pub- 
lic wants.  The  experiences  of  the  past  year  have  demonstrated 
the  soundness  of  the  principles  of  the  law,  and  simultaneously 
enabled  us  to  ascertain  where  amendments  can  wisely  be  made. 
A  very  thorough  revision  of  the  existing  assessment  should  be 
had  this  year,  not  an  entire  new  general  assessment,  but  a 
revision  of  lists  and  values.  By  doing  this  any  present  inequali- 
ties can  be  corrected  and  values  placed  at  present  market  rates. 
This  will  doubtless  increase  revenues  and  such  assessment  may 
become  a  practically  j>ermanent  one. 

...  A  careful  study  of  the  financial  situation  warrants  the 
belief  that  there  will  be  raised  from  the  three  sources — via, 
property  tax,  excise  tax,  and  customs  duties  on  imports  from 
countries  other  than  the  United  States — the  sum  of  over 
92,000,000.  This  would  provide  an  excess  of  estimated  receipts 
over  expenditures. . . 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  facts  ...  I  have  the  honor  to 
express  to  you  my  opinion  that  the  financial  situation  of  the 
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seems  to  me  to  be  so  definite  and  secure  that  in  my  judg-  IJjJgJJ* 
the  Legislature  is  in  position  to  pass  the  resolution  pro- 
for  in  §  3  of  the  organic  act,  declaring  that  '  the  Legisla- 
ssembly  of  Porto  Rico  has  enacted  and  put  into  operation 
em  of  local  taxation  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  govern- 
of  Porto  Rico/  in  order  that  the  president  of  the  United 
i,  when  duly  notified,  'may  make  proclamation  thereof y 
lereupon  all  tariff  duties  on  merchandise  and  articles 
into  Porto  Rico  from  the  United  States,  or  coming  into 
lited  States  from  Porto  Rico  shall  cease.' " . . . 

P.  E.  Allen,  4  Jl  01,  p.3-11 

e  in  treasury  Dec.  31,  1900 $178,589  08 

a  for  year  ending  Dec.  31,  1901 1,577,294*41 

$1,755,883  49 

ats  for  year  ending  Dec.  31,  1901 .        1,597,505  78 

i  hand 158,377  71 

$1,755,883  49 

E.  I.  Kimball,  7  Ja  02,  p.6 
ipta  for  year  ending  Dec.  31,  1901 

alauce,  Dec.  31,  1900 .  $626,912  05 

axes 6,325  75 

I  taxes  1900 589,368  58 

I  taxes  1901 219 ,  213  82 

d  assessments  5, 744  32 

tax  780  49 

ffice  secretary  of  state 40, 583  71 

•ration  fees 50  00 

insurance  license  fees. 12, 475  00 

ted  Insurance  license  fees 13, 543  76 

?e  fertilizer  tax 84,073  43 

[borrowed  on  notes  of  governor  and  treasurer) 145,000  00 

tee  sinking  fund 3,064  97 

ermanent  school  fund 2, 706  18 

fecial  school  fund  (dispensary) 100,000  00 

a  bequests  (interest  on  deposits) 33  96 

fund  from  U.  S.  government 25,000  00 

isloners  sinking  fund 39,833  34 

fund  for  reduction  of  Brown  4%  per  cents 134,522  65 

ary,  S.  0 1,968,083  40 

*— sundry  accounts 1,371  51 

$4,018,686  92 
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Payments  for  year  ending  Dec.  31,  1901 

Salaries $150,722  91 

Legislative  expenses 41,8GB  tt 

Educational,  charitable  and  penal  institutions 901,882  98 

Olemson  College 100,906  00 

Colored  Nor.  Ind.  Agr.  and  Mech.  College 27,544  IB 

Pensions  101,733  97 

State  permanent  school  fund 2,444  60 

State  special  school  fund  (dispensary) ; . . .  100,000  00 

Completion  statehouse  (paid  sinking  fund  commission).  • .  15,000  00 

South  Carolina  Interstate  and  West  Indian  Exposition. . .  31,019  42 

Loans  (notes  of  governor  and  treasurer) 85,425  42 

Public  printing 16,918  80 

Maintaining  militia *  6,771  80 

Quarantining  state 11,278  01 

Commissioners  sinking  fund. 41,273  80 

Sinking  fund  for  the  reduction  of  Brown  4%  per  cents. . . .  316,194  60 

Erecting  monument  at  Chlckamauga 4,626  20 

Dispensary,  S.  C. 2,105*297  46 

Interest  on  public  debt 270,643  10 

Miscellaneous  accounts 40,679  90 

Cash  balance  Dec.  31,  1901 237,743  * 

$4,018,686  98 

1900  1901 

Real,  assessed  valuation $102,148,427  $103,258,440 

Personal,  assessed  valuation 52,006,830  59,090,421 

Railroads,  assessed  valuation 25,359,273  27,044,240 

Total  $179,514,530        $189,333,10? 

%i  Instead,  however,  of  having  $189,000,000  of  taxable  prop- 
erty we  should  have  near  1400,000,000." 

S.  C.  McSweeney,  14  Ja  02,  p.4-11 

"  The  comptroller  estimates  the  net  receipts  to  the  general 
revenue  for  each  of  the  two  years  beginning  Sep.  1,  1901,  at 
#2,625,000.  The  cash  balance  in  the  treasury  to  this  fund  on 
the  2d  inst.  was  $1,365,294.57.  Deducting  therefrom  the  unex- 
pended balance  of  appropriations — general  and  special,  here- 
tofore made  and  subject  to  expenditure — $921,325.89 — there 
will  remain  an  actual  surplus  in  general  revenue  of  $443,968.68 . 
on  Sep.  1  next,  not  taking  into  account  the  receipts  for  the 
present  month  and  appropriations  made  at  the  present  session. 

It  is  believed  that  the  August  receipts  will  amount  to  $125,- 
000.  Should  this  sum  and  the  estimates  by  the  comptroller  for 
the  twro  years  be  realized,  there  will  be  an  aggregate,  in  general 
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^revenue,  of  $5,818,968.68  for  the  two  years  ending  Aug.  31,  1903,  *}™nJ* 
-ajfainst  which  appropriations  to  the  extent  of  $5,500,000  may 
be  made.    Beyond  this  limit  the  appropriations  can  not  safely. 
jpo  without  danger  to  the  credit  of  the  treasury." 

Tex.  Sayers,  6  Ag  01,  p.4 

"The  first  subject  that  should  demand  the  attention  of  the 

jieople's  representatives  is  the  condition  and  management  of 

# 

their  finances  by  those  charged  with  the  collection  and  disburse- 
jfient  of  their  money,  and  close  scrutiny  into  the  laws  that  have 
-been  enacted  for  the  collection  of  taxes  from  the  people,  adjust- 
ing as  far  as  possible  the  inequalities  that  are  found  to  exist — 
remitting  where  it  is  found  to  lay  too  heavily  and  imposing 
where  it  is  evident  that  any  citizen  or  class  of  citizens  are  not 
■contributing  their  just  proportion  toward  the  support  of  the 
.necessary  functions  of  an  economically  administered  govern- 
ment. The  financial  affairs  of  the  state  show  a  most  gratifying 
improvement  in  the  last  four  years,  and  are  now  on  a  sound 
-and  healthful  basis. 

. . .  Total  receipts  of  the  state  on  the  basis  of  the  present 
-assessments  amount  to  |3,445,508.72;  while  in  1897  the  total 
income  was  $ 2,998,939.89,  or  an  increase  for  the  four  years  of 
4446,568.83.  During  the  eight  years  preceding,  or  from  1889 
to  1897,  the  receipts  had  increased  $466,251.61,  only  about 
•920,000  more  for  the  eight  years  than  for  the  last  four.  The 
.revenue  derived  from  real  estate  in  1897  was  $1,203,817.16;  in 
1901  it  was  $1,274,143.86,  or  about  6#  increase.  The  revenue 
derived  from  personalty  in  1897  was  $377,733.72;  in  1901  it  was 
-$438,283.64,  or  an  increase  of  about  16$#.  One  of  the  best  evi- 
dences of  the  improved  condition  of  our  people  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  in  1897  $33,041.53  was  derived  from  the  5#  penalty 
on  taxes  collected  after  Dec.  1,  while  in  1900  the  amount  was 
-oniy  $19,748.99. 

The  expenses  for  1897  were  $2,980,441.79,  which,  deducted 
from  the  income  for  that  year  of  $2,998,239.89,  left  a  surplus 
■of  only  $18,498.10.  The  expenses  for  1901  were  $3,024,597.67, 
wijeh,  deducted  from  the  income  for  that  year  of  $3,445,608.72, 
Jeayes  a  surplus  of  $420,915.05. 

.The  increased  revenue  was  not  derived  from  an  increased  tax 
<*n  land,  and  the  increase  in  expenditures  was  not  for  the  ordi- 
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nary  running  expenses  of  state  government.  The  expenses  of  the 
state  in  1897,  exclusive  of  appropriations  to  the  eleemosynary 
institutions,  institutions  of  learning,  public  schools,  interest  on 
the  public  debt,  and  pensions  to  the  old  soldiers,  amounted 
to  9715,971.11,  while  in  1901  the  expenses  for  the  same  purposes 
were  $  648,478.38,  or  a  decrease  of  $67,492.73.  Thus  it  will  be 
seen  that  while  the  revenues  of  the  state  have  increased  $448,- 
568.83  over  1897,  the  expenses,  other  than  charitable  and 
special  appropriations,  have  decreased  $67,492.73.  In  1897  the 
assessment  on  farm  lands  and  buildings  was  $160,942,808.  Tbe 
assessment  on  town  and  city  lots  and  buildings  was  $145,093,193. 
In  1900  the  assessment  on  farm  lands  and  buildings  was  $168,- 
824,888,  and  the  rasessment  on  town  and  city  lots  was 
$154,913,201.  This  shows  the  increase  on  farm  lands  and  build- 
ings to  be  about  $8,000,000,  derived  chiefly  from  the  increase 
in  the  value  of  suburban  property  not  included  in  city  limits. 
The  $9,000,000  on  city  lots  and  buildings  is  from  the  legitimate 
growth  of  our  cities,  in  some  of  which  it  has  been  marvelous. 
It  is  remarkable  how  nearly  equal  is  the  value  of  the  farm 
lands  and  buildings  with  the  town  and  city  lots  and  buildings- 
only  about  $14,000,000  difference — and  when  it  is  considered 
that  lots  and  buildings  in  villages  and  unincorporated  towns 
are  classed  as  farm  lands  and  buildings,  the  assessments  are 
about  equal. . . 

The  state  has  met  all  current  expenses,  including  the  expense* 
of  the  extra  session  of  the  Legislature  last  winter;  has  paid 
the  expenses  of  the  Constitutional  Convention,  has  given 
$170,000  to  the  disabled  Confederate  soldiers  (an  increase  of 
$27,500  over  the  previous  year),  gave  an  increase  of  $21,000  to 
the  public  schools,  put  $435,500  to  the  credit  of  the  sinking  fund, 
$68,000  to  the  credit  of  the  literary  fund,  and  has  on  hand  at 
this  time  $700,000."  Va.  Tyler,  4  D  01,  p.4-0 

Economy  or « ]n  ig83  the  state  tax  levy  was  $2.50  on  the  thousand, 

liberality  *  ^ 

but  steadily  increased  year  after  year  till  in  1898  it 
had  reached  $6.21  on  the  thousand,  notwithstanding  taxable 
values  of  the  property  of  the  state  had  in  the  meantime  in- 
creased more  than  $100,000,000.  The  increase  in  the  county  rate 
in  most  of  the  counties  had  kept  pace,  as  is  almost  invariably 
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the  case,  with  the  increase  in  the  state  rate,  and  when  to  these  513SE" 
tieavy  state  and  county  levies  was  added  in  the  towns  and 
•cities  a  constantly  increasing  municipal  rate,  these  accumulated 
taxes  became  so  onerous  that  the  taxpayers  justly  complained 
under  the  burden,  and  all  over  the  state  there  was  a  demand 
for  retrenchment.  Believing  this  demand  to  be  just,  and  that 
the  people  ought  not  to  be  so  heavily  burdened,  1,  in  a  special 
message  to  the  General  Assembly  in  November  1898,  urged 
retrenchment,  and  the  greatest  possible  reduction  in  the  state 
tax  rate." . . . 

Through  a  reduction  in  the  appropriation  for  schools  the  tax 
rate  for  1899  was  reduced  from  6.21  mills  to  5.36  mills  and  for 
1900  to  5.2  mills.  Last  year,  however,  the  tax  rate  was  raised 
from  5.2  to  5.44  mills,  and  this  increase  will  fall  short  by 
474,000  of  raising  revenue  sufficient  to  meet  appropriations 
made,  notwithstanding  the  taxable  values  have  increased  in  the 
last  three  years  more  than  ? 43,000,000. 

..."  We  are  thus  confronted  with  a  deficiency  in  revenue  of 
$74,000  in  addition  to  the  pensions  allowed  indigent  widows  and 
not  yet  paid,  and  more  than  a  million  which  will  be  due  the 
teachers  of  the  common  schools  at  the  end  of  the  present  year, 
which  can  be  met  only  in  the  unsatisfactory  way  of  the  past, 
by  applying  the  money  which  ought  to  go  to  pay  them  next  year 
to  the  payment  of  arrearages  due  them  for  work  done  in  this. . . 

We  can  not  retrench  appropriations  for  the  support  of 
the  civil  establishment,  for  the  government  of  no  other  state 
in  the  Union  of  the  size  and  importance  of  Georgia  is  admin- 
istered at  less  cost.  We  can  not  afford  to  starve  out  institu- 
tions for  the  blind,  the  deaf,  the  insane,  for  this  would  be  cruel 
.and  inhuman.  In  a  word,  there  are  but  two  appropriations  we 
-can  reduce  so  as  to  make  any  material  reduction  in  the  tax 
rate — the  one  for  schools,  the  other  for  pensions.  These  two 
objects  absorb  nearly  two  thirds  of  the  entire  income  of  the 
state.  You  may  abolish  every  salary  in  the  state  and  require 
•every  officer,  legislative,  executive  and  judicial,  to  work  for 
nothing,  and  you  would  not  reduce  to  any  appreciable  extent 
the  rate  of  taxation,  if  appropriations  such  as  have  been  made 
In  the  recent  past  for  schools  and  pensions  continue  to  be  made. 
Bnt  for  these  two  drains  on  the  treasury  the  state  government 
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could  be  supported  and  ample  provision  made  for  the  public 
debt  without  levying  a  dollar  of  property  tax. 

The  rental  of  the  state  road,  the  licenses  and!  specific  taxes, 
and  the  hire  of  convicts,  would  pay  all  else  and  there  would  be- 
a  surplus  left. . .  Confine  pensions  to  those  surviving  Confeder- 
ate soldiers  and  the  widows  of  those  who  are  dead,  who  are 
physically  unable  to  support  themselves  by  their  labor  and  who- 
have  no  other  means  of  support,  and  confine  your  free  tchoib 
to  '  the  elementary  branches  of  an  English  education  only/  a* 
provided  by  the  Constitution.  In  this  way  and  in  no  other  you 
can  materially  reduce  your  tax  rate.  For  purposes  of  higher  edu- 
cation let  each  community  impose  local  taxes  to  supplement  the 
state's  appropriation.  This  is  the  law  and  this  is  equity  and 
justice,  and  anything  beyond  this  is  unlawful,  unnecessary  and 
unjust. 

The  present  system  of  taking  out  of  the  state  treasury  all 
the  money  for  the  support  of  the  schools  and  for  our  extrava- 
gant system  of  pensions,  is  unjust  because  it  forces  the  whole- 
burden  of  the  support  of  the  state  government  on  a  few  coun- 
ties, while  all  the  others  contribute  nothing.  For  the  present 
year  111  counties  out  of  the  137  draw  out  of  the  treasury  for 
schools  and  pensions  alone  more  than  they  pay  in  for  all  pur- 
poses in  taxes;  six  are  about  self-supporting,  while  the  other 
20  not  only  support  their  own  schools  and  pay  their  own  pen- 
sioners, but  pay  all  the  expenses  of  the  state  government, 
including  salaries  of  all  officers,  principal  and  interest  of  the 
public  debt,  support  of  all  state  institutions — the  sanatorium, 
school  for  the  deaf,  school  for  the  blind,  school  of  technology, 
the  university  with  all  of  its  branches — and  all  other  expenses 
of  the  state  of  whatever  character.  The  result  of  this  vicious 
system  is  that  taxpayers  in  the  heavily  burdened  counties, 
smarting  under  the  injustice,  dodge  the  tax-gatherer  and  at- 
tempt by  subterfuge  to  equalize  between  themselves  and  other 
taxpayers  the  burden  which  the  law  fails  to  equalize. . . 

When  carefully  considered  I  do  not  believe  any  valid  objection 
can  be  found  to  the  proposition  to  divide  the  burden  of  the  sup- 
port of  the  schools  between  the  county  and  the  state.  It  is 
divided  in  all  the  states  in  which  free  schools  have  been  most 
successful.     Why  not  in  Georgia? 
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BuUwhen  you  have  instituted  these  reforms ...  the  million  ™%g£* 
of  dollars  due  your  teachers  for  work  done  during  the  present 
..year  will  still  be  unpaid. . . 

_ ,      1  therefore  recommend  that  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion  be  submitted  to  the  people  at  the  next  general  election 
.  authorizing  the  issue  of  a  sufficient  amount  of  3#  state  bonds 
.    to  pay  the  arrearages  due  teachers,  these  bonds  to  be  paid  off 
,:at  the  rate  of  $  100,000  a  year  out  of  the  rental  of  the  state 
.^,road  till  all  are  paid.    The  remainder  of  the  rental  after  apply- 
s  ing  1 100,000  annually  to  the  payment  of  the  bonds,  to  be  applied 
as  now,  one  half  to  the  school  fund  and  the  other  half  to  general 
purposes."  Oa.  Oandler,  23  0  01,  p.  15  22 

.  ..."  The  rate  for  state  purposes  now  is  47£c  on  $  100.  The 
General  Assembly  in  its  extra  session  in  1897  passed  an  act 
borrowing  $500,000,  and  another  one  raising  the  rate  of  taxa- 
tion to  52^c  on  flOO,  the  5c  increase  to  last  for  three  years, 
and  then  a  return  to  the  former  rate  of  47£c.  You  see,  there- 
fore, that  for  the  past  two  years,  since  the  present  administra- 
tion came  into  office,  we  have  been  running  on  this  considerable 
reduction  in  the  revenues  of  5c  on  $100,  making  a  difference 
of  $346,347.32  in  1900  and  $356,518.90  in  1901. . . 

This  reduction  in  the  receipts  makes  it  necessary  for  you  to 
adopt  some  means  either  to  reduce  the  expenditures  or  to  pro- 
vide for  raising  more  revenue.  I  shall  undertake  to  show  you 
further  on  several  places  where  you  can  justly  and  effectively 
reduce  the  demands  on  the  trcasurv." 

Ky.  Beckham,  7  Ja  02,  p.2-3 
"The  receipts  of  the  commonwealth  do  not  increase  in  a  ratio 
,  corresponding   to    its    expenditures,  and    unless  a  greater  re- 
straint is  exercised    over    appropriations,  it  will  not  be  long 
before  new  sources  of  revenue  will  need  to  be  discovered.    There 
is  no  danger  that  the  state  will  fail  in  its  duty  in  caring  for 
its  educational,  penal  and  charitable  institutions.    We  all  de- 
sire  that   they  shall    be   maintained  at  a  high  standard;  but 
:  poorly  considered  or  merely  experimental  changes,  which  add 
:to  their  cost  without  increasing  their  usefulness,  are  drains  on 
>.the  treasury  which  the  taxpayers  ought  not  to  be  called  on 
•i  -to  supply.    We  must  keep  the  commonwealth  progressive  and 
liberal,  but  at  the  same  time  we  must  not  forget  that  it  is  our 
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Bvdji'  .-..  :>  with  a  scrupulous  regard  for  the 

_.--      .  :  wages  established  by  the  common- 

-.     *-nd  in  many  cases,  considering  the 

.   :  r-ms:  and  I  urge  that  run  will  scruti- 

r.s  for  increases,  and  that  muie  shall 

:  <*:iicl]y  meritorious  cases." 

Mass.  Crane.  2  da  o-j.  j..4o 
7-  ■  years  ago  seems  to  havi-  *  mai-knl 
<■    " -tween  an  old  and  a  now  s^mim-M 
~*  ™"  . "™" 

.:  that  session  was  liberal  abov»-  nil 

:iy  years  at  least,  in  the  appropriation 

-    :.  ■■'  and  maintenance  of  the  state  insti- 

•  objects  for  state  aid. 

■  Z  to  note  also  that  the  spirit  of  progress 

«*ed  by  you  lias  been  heartily  approved 

:   ■;*  come  to  know  of  a  certaintv  that  tax 

:s/v  expended   for  the  comfort,  edmatinii 

"..«■  lnnssi's,  is  not  extravagance,  bir  a 

s*!in-nt    by   the  state. 

:.  however,  that,  not  wit  hstandini:  Kit- 

■  :-:opriat  ions,  and  the  reduction  b\  \<m 

x  ..:e  tax  levy,  sufiicient  funds  came  into 

.-.ions  sources  of  the  state  to  im«t  all 

..  ■■  •  ".ircd,  and  with  which  to  pay  oil'  also 

■  ^     Scaring  bonds,  and   to  defrav   all    rlir 

■ 

■--d   in   the    building   of   1  lio   new    state- 

■/  bonds  provided  for  by  the  act  author- 

r w  cnpitol."       Miss.  Longino,  7  da  oi\  p.l 

.  ■■  v":.v  the  expenditures  to  be  made  bv  the 

^'■r,c  two  years  should  be  larger  than  thev 

■-.    iast  two  years.     8400,000  will  be  needed 

,  ^  t,c  the  accommodation  of  the  insane,   but 

.  ,,.  permanent  improvements  were  made  cost- 

Ohi.000.   Even  if  the  system  of  taxation  should 

nov.  Thr  rate  of  taxation  should  be  reduced  by 

•,«scinW.v' 
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DuriYig  the  last  year  the  total  valuation  of  real  and  personal  SJJJSJ* 
jproperty  has  been  increased  nearly  $  135,000,000.  The  present 
tax  rate  for  the  general  revenue  fund  is  1.4  mills.  This  can 
be  reduced  to  1.3  mills  and  still  produce  a  sum  slightly  larger 
than  the  amount  secured  under  the  old  valuation  by  the  larger 
levy.  The  present  tax  rate  for  the  state  .common  school  fund 
is  1  mill.  Under  the  new  valuation  this  rate  mav  be  reduced 
to  nine  tenths  of  1  mill.  0.  Nash,  6  Ja  02,  p.7-8 

"  The  sound  policy  which  has  long  governed  the  General 
Assembly  in  limiting  the  appropriation  for  ordinary  expenses 
to  a  sum  below  the  annual  income  can  not  be  too  highly  com- 
mended. The  necessity  for  public  improvements  should  be 
imperative  to  justify  you  in  appropriating  a  sum  in  excess  of 
estimated  receipts  for  the  coming  year.  One  of  the  serious 
problems  confronting. modern  popular  governments  is  the  dif- 
ficulty of  restricting  expenditures  to  the  point  where  reasonable 
taxation  is  sufficient.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the 
wise  policy  of  our  state  be  continued." 

E.  I.  Kimball,  7  Ja  02,  p.5-6 
iMstribution  «  jf  jg  wen  known  that  the  revenues  of  the  state  have 

of  surplus  • 

for  several  years  been  more  than  sufficient  to  meet  its 
reasonable  needs.  As  soon  as  it  could  safely  do  so,  the  state 
began  to  remit  portions  of  its  revenues  or  so  employ  its  surplus 
as  to  reduce  the  burdens  of  local  taxation.  The  first  step  in 
this  direction  was  taken  in  the  year  1898,  when  it  remitted 
taxes  on  certain  properties  theretofore  paid  into  the  treasury 
and  used  for  state  purposes.  These  were  allotted  to  the  munici- 
palities according  to  the  value  of  the  property  found  therein. 
Last  year  the  sum  so  allotted  was  $202,802.75,  and  the  total 
amount  thus  far  surrendered  is  represented  by  $807,186.88.  To 
this  extent  the  municipalities  have  been  relieved. 

Another  method  of  distributing  the  surplus  was  put  in  opera- 
tion last  year  for  the  first  time.  Availing  itself  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  general  school  law,  passed  in  1900,  which 
permitted  the  appropriation  of  any  sum  not  less  than  $100,000 
toward  reducing  the  state's  school  tax — the  only  direct  tax 
imposed  under  state  authority — the  Legislature  at  its  last  ses- 
sion directed  to  be  paid  out  of  the  state  fund  for  the  purpose 
of  reducing  this  tax  $800,588.25.     Such  payment  should  have 
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*£*»  aided  materially  in  decreasing  the  amount  of  taxes  paid  by  eaoh 
taxpayer,  for  there  was  thus  paid  out  of  the  state  treasury  to 
every  municipality  a  sum  representing  35#  of  the  moneys  raised 
therein  for  school  purposes.  Such  is  the  condition  of  the  state  » 
finances  that  a  further  appropriation  on  this  account  may  safely 
be  advised.  On  the  31st  day  of  October  1901,  the  comptroller 
informed  me  that  he  felt  warranted  in  advising  that  the  appro- 
priation be  increased  from  35#  to  50£  of  the  entire  school  tax. 
The  entire  school  tax  for  this  year  will  be  $2,525,651.54,  and  I 
would  therefore  recommend  that  the  appropriation  for  the 
coming  year  be  made  $1,262,825.77,  instead  of  $800,588.25  as 
last  year. . . 

The  recommendation  made  in  my  inaugural  address  that  the 
amount  diverted  from  the  surplus  should  not  be  a  fixed  annual 
sum,  but  one  varying  according  to  the  condition  of  the  treasury 
and  the  claims  likely  to  be  made  thereon,  is  again  renewed.  la 
view  of  the  present  flourishing  condition  of  the  treasury,  there 
might  be  made  an  appropriation  for  defraying  in  part  the  ex- 
penses of  the  various  counties  for  the  support  of  their  courts 

* 

or  the1  maintenance  of  their  insane  who  are  confined  in  the  state 
hospitals."  N.J.  Voorhe*s,  14  Ja02,  p.9-11 

u  The  disposition  of  a  portion  of  the  large  surplus  now  in  the 
treasury  is  an  important  subject  that  will  come  before  the 
Legislature  for  its  action.  Last  year  a  special  appropriation 
of  #800.588.25  was  made  from  this  fund  for  the  purposes  of  pub- 
lic education,  and  was  used  bv  the  various  counties  of  the  state 
either  in  reducing  the  local  school  tax  or  in  increasing  school 
facilities.  No  better  use  of  a  portion,  and  a  large  portion  of 
the  surplus  can,  1  think,  be  made.  The  action  of  last  year  will 
doubtless  be  repeated  this  year,  but  I  think  other  uses  of  the 
surplus  can  wisely  be  made.  Too  large  a  surplus  should  not 
be  allowed  to  accumulate.  It  is  larger  now  than  a  safe  and 
conservative  regard  for  the  interests  of  the  state  require.  It 
belongs  to  the  people  of  this  generation  and  should  not  be  held 
for  the  benefit  of  the  noxt.  The  people  are  entitled  to  receive 
the  benefit:  of  it  now,  and  a  reasonable  portion  of  it  may  be 
used  either  in  the  reduction  of  school  taxes,  the  repair  and 
enlargement  of  the  institutions  of  tin*  state,  where  such  are 
needed,  the  substantial  increase  in  the  appropriation  for  pnb- 
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ff  lie  roads  (which  I  can  not  too  highly  commend  to  yon)  or  in  JJJJJJ^ 

*  ftuch    other   manner    as    the   Legislature   may  in    its  wisdom 

:  decide  on. 

It  may  be  remarked,  and  with  justice,  that  the  largest  source 
of  receipts— that  from  miscellaneous  corporations,  and  which 

*  last  year  amounted  to  the  large  sum  of  f  1,630,574.19 — is  uncer- 
tain and  is  likely  to  vary  from  year  to  year  with  the  general 
condition  of  business  throughout  the  country.  That  is  true,  but 
I  am  not  speaking  of  income,  but  of  surplus — of  money  in  hand. 
It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  income  of  the  state  even 
in  times  of  business  depression  will  not  be  sufficient  for  the 
necessary  expenses   of   the   state,  and    the    extraordinary  ex- 

"  penses  may  be  adjusted  from  year  to  year  according  to  the 
condition  of  the  treasury,  without  bringing  hardship  to  the 
taxpayer."  N.  J.  Murphy,  21  Ja  02,  p.9 

Accounts.  "  Included  in  the  expenditures  of  the  government  is 
Claims  the  sum  of  139J75.08  paid  out  in  settlement  of  claims 
against  the  Diputaci6n  Provincial.  The  commission  to  pass  on 
these  claims  has  completed  its  work."  ...  P.  E.  Hunt,  2  Ja  02,  p.6 

account*  ot  There  should  be  an  auditing  bureau  in  the  comptrol- 
ler's office,  through  which  all  accounts  should  pass  for 
audit  before  payment.  At  present  most  of  the  departments  da 
their  own  auditing.  If  bills  for  all  supplies  purchased  by  the 
various  institutions  were  passed  on  by  one  department,  an  op- 
portunity would  be  given  for  a  comparison  of  prices  paid  for 
the  same  articles  by  different  institutions.  Auditing  is  now  in 
most  cases  pro  fonna.  The  auditor  should  have  power  to  reject 
excessive  charges,  and  should  be  responsible  for  the  proper 
adjustment  of  accounts.  N.  Y.  Odell,  1  Ja  02,  p.21-22 

"  In  connection  with  our  treasury  department,  1  would  sug- 
gest that  the  office  of  the  first  auditor  be  confined  to  one  of 
audits  and  receipts,  and  that  of  the  second  auditor  be  enlarged 
to  one  of  disbursements,  thereby  enabling  the  offices  of  the  first 
auditor,  second  auditor  and  treasurer,  respectively,  to  be  a  check 
.  one  on  the  other.     This  recommendation  is  in  no  sense  a  criti- 
.  $ism  of  the  present  treasury  officials,  but  is  meant  to  secure  a 
.System  in  accordance  with  business  methods,  and  while  entailing 
no  additional  expense,  will  manifestly  secure  a  safe  and  efficient 
administration  of  our  fiscal  affairs."    Va.  Montague,  20  F  02,  p.4 
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tleorge  K.  Ash  was  commissioned  to 
tin*  offlroM  of  clerks  of  the  circuit 
hi  ale's  attorneys  and  sheriffs,  these 
ofllcfit  milking  returns  to  the  state. ... 

Tin*  account  h  of  some  of  the  offices  examined,  specially  those 
presumably  falling  tx>low  the  constitutional  salary  limit,  woe 
not  accurately  or  systematically  kept,  and  it  was  therefore  in- 
|ionhIIi1<>  (o  determine  positively  the  amount  received  in  fees. 
Without  nn  accurate  cash  account  it  is  impossible  for  county 
ottlrciN  to  rot  urn  a  proper  financial  statement  to  the  comptroller, 
or  tor  a  visiting  auditor  to  reach  a  definite  conclusion.  Owing 
lin-rh  to  indiiTerouce  and  careless  bookkeeping  on  the  part  of 
*om<<  oillt  i-iis,  the  state  has  been  losing  money  that  should  have 
orrii  p;nil  into  the  state  treasury',  and  the  public  has  been  de- 
pn\ed  nf  the  accurate  knowledge  of  the  administration  of  such 
|ni!ilh-  oinccN  to  which  it  is  entitled. 

The  natural  tendency,  now  that  a  visiting  auditor  will  make 
periodical  examinations,  and  after  having  the  benefit  of  his 
ad\  itv  and  suggestions,  will  be  to  make  these  officers  more  care- 
tnl  and  thorough  in  future,  specially  since  they  can  only  be 
charged  w  nh  carelessness  and  not  with  intentional  wrongdoing. 
In  mam  counties  the  accounts  of  the  receipts  and  disbursements 
are  kepi,  whore  kept  at  all,  in  old  and  dilapidated  books,  which 
heretofore  ha\e  often  been  regarded  as  the  personal  property  of 
the  oflheholder.  to  he  removed  by  him,  if  he  so  desires,  on  the 
expiration  of  his  term. 

The  hooks  of  such  public  officers,  containing  the  accounts  of 
the  v\\Wx\  are  always  of  interest  to  the  public,  and  sometimes 
affect  the  title  to  property,  particularly  the  books  of  the  register 
of  wills,  showing  who  is  credited  with  the  payment  of  the  ool- 
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lateral  inheritance  tax  on  real  property  where  there  has  been  Jj£J£££ 
no  administration  and  no  accounts  passed.  These  books  should 
be  public  records  and  kept  in  the  office  subject  to  inspection  at 
all  times,  as  other  public  records.  1  would  recommend  that  all 
clerks  of  circuit  courts,  registers  of  wills,  state's  attorneys  and 
sheriffs  be  furnished  by  the  state  with  plain  but  comprehensive 
cash  books,  in  which  all  receipts  and  expenditures  shall  appear 
in  classified  form,  and  that  said  books  shall  become  record  books 
of  said  offices,  and  the  officials  shall  be  required  to  keep  them 
neatly  and  up  to  date.  I  also  recommend  that  the  auditor  be 
charged  with  the  duty  of  determining  what  books  are  essential 
for  the  proper  conduct  of  such  offices,  and  in  order  to  insure  a 
uniform  system  of  keeping  such  cash  accounts  so  as  to  be  able 
to  show  at  any  time  a  statement  of  the  account  with  the  state, 
that  the  auditor  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  preparing  said  books 
after  a  manner  most  consistent  with  the  uses  for  which  they  are 
intended."  Md.  Smith,  Ua02,  p.33  35 

Correspondence  is  submitted  relating  to  the  suspension  of  State 
Treasurer  Stowers  for  the  misuse  or  loaning  out  of  funds 
intrusted  to  his  care.  Stowers  resigned  and  a  special  election 
was  held  to  fill  the  vacancy.  Hiss.  Longino,  7  Ja  02,  p.4-11 

"  I  regret  to  have  to  advise  the  Legislature  of  the  temporary 
snspension  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Austin,  which  was  the 
agency  employed  by  the  state  treasurer  and  secretary  of  state, 
as  1  am  informed,  to  collect  remittances  to  them. . .  I  beg  to 
assure  the  Legislature  that,  in  my  judgment,  there  is  not  a  taint 
of  dishonesty  or  dishonor  on  the  part  of  either  of  the  officials 
named.  Each  of  them  is  under  a  large  and  entirely  solvent  bond 
to  the  state.". . .  Tex.  Sayers,  6  Ag  01,  p.5 

official  « in  former  years  the  bond  of  the  treasurer  of  state  was 
1300,000.  This,  through  the  discretion  lodged  with  the 
chief  executive,  has  been  recently  increased  to  $800,000.  For 
more  than  six  months  the  balance  in  the  treasury  of  the  state 
has  exceeded  $  1,000,000,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  treas- 
urer's bond  ought  to  be  approximately  large.  I  am  also  of  the 
opinion  that  this  bond  should  be  furnished  at  the  expense  of  the 
state.  The  market  value  of  the  bond  now  furnished  by  the  state 
treasurer  is  $4000  per  annum.    The  present  treasurer  actually 
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£n"         paid  $1500  in  cash  for  his  bond  of  $300,000.    The  proposition  <m 


final  analysis  resolves  itself  thus:  The  state  treasurer,  if 
bond  shall  remain  at  $800,000,  must  pay  91800  per  annum  in 
excess  of  his  salary,  or  he  must  secure  by  subscription  among 
his  friends  that  which  is  purchasable  in  the  market.  1  think 
similar  provisions  should  be  made  with  respect  to  all  bonds 
required  of  public  officers."  la.  Shaw,  14  Ja  02,  pJ 

J^tute"  *n  v*ew  °*  tbe  *arge  treasury  balance  much  of  the  time, 
funds  j  recommend  that  provision  be  made  whereby  the  state 
may  receive  interest  on  at  least  the  greater  portion,  and  I  am 
gratified  that  the  treasurer  joins  in  this  opinion  and  recommen- 
dation." la.  Shaw,  14  Ja  02,  p.10 

"  I  am  informed  that  the  state  receives  no  interest  on  the  bal- 
.  ances  in  the  various  banks,  nor  has  it  ever  received  such  interest 
Why,  I  do  not  know.  One  treasurer  has  followed  the  example 
of  his  predecessor  in  distributing  the  funds  of  the  state  to  the 
various  banks  throughout  the  state  who  have  had  at  times 
large  amounts  on  deposit  on  which  they  have  made  money,  but 
for  which  they  have  paid  no  interest.  This  is  all  right  for  the 
banks,  but  the  state  is  deprived  of  an  income  which  every  busi- 
ness man  under  the  same  circumstances  would  insist  on.  If 
the  average  balance  in  the  treasury  is  $2,250,000,  an  interest  of 
2#  would  net  the  state  the  important  sum  of  945,000  a  year." . . . 

N.  J.  Murphy,  21  Ja  02,  p.8 

State  debts.  The  taxable  values  have  increased  $43,500,000  in 
the  last  three  years,  and  the  credit  of  no  state  is  better  than 
that  of  Georgia,  she  having  had  no  difficulty  in  borrowing  to  pay 
arrearages  due  her  teachers  up  to  the  limit  prescribed  in  the 
Constitution,  at  the  remarkably  low  rate  of  2£,  and  this,  too, 
from  her  own  banks,  not  a  dollar  having  been  borrowed  outside 
of  her  own  borders.  Oa.  Candler,  23  O  01,  p.4 

There  are  some  old  bonds  of  the  state  outstanding  to  the 
amount  of  $0394,  which  are  supposed  to  be  lost  and  will  never 
be  presented  for  payment.  They  were  issued  from  1835  to  1846. 
The  total  actual  indebtedness  of  the  commonwealth  is  $1,000,000, 
represented  by  two  bond  issues  of  $500,000  each.  There  are 
also  obligations  against  the  state  in  the  form  of  educational 
bonds,  of  which  the  interest  only  can  be  paid,  the  bonds  them- 
selves being  perpetual  &u&  \T\:e&ee\xu\\ile.    This  interest  is  paid 
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>ut  of  the  sinking  fund  each  year,  and  is  devoted  to  educational  SJg^g^ 
purposes.    Total  educational  bonds,  $2,477,596.86, 

Ky.  Beckham,  7Ja02,  p.3-4 
Aggregate  debt,  Sep.  30,  1901,  f 6,509,326.13 ;  net  debt  after 
productive  stocks  held  by  the  state  and  sinking  funds  are  de- 
ducted, 12,662,344.29;  net  debt  Jan.  10,  1900,  $ 2,888,042.95;  de- 
crease, 1225,698.66,  notwithstanding  am  increase  by  the  Legisla- 
ture of  1900,  by  an  issue  of  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $500,000. 

"  It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  financial  statement  that, 
including  the  stock  and  bonds  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal, 
the  state  treasury  proper  is  in  possession  of  assets  which,  if 
they  could  be  sold  judiciously,  for  an  amount  representing  their 
full  value,  should  be  sufficient  to  cancel  the  state  debt.  As  a 
business  proposition,  it  is  advisable  to  pay  this  debt  by  selling 
the  state  assets,  as  I  do  not  regard  it  as  a  wise  financial  policy 
to  continue  the  indebtedness  of  the  state  any  longer  than  a 
sufficient  amount  can  be  realized  to  pay  the  same  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  an  advantageous  sale,  and  to  that  end  I  am  in  favor  of 
disposing  of  the  state  stock  of  the  Washington  branch  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Co.,  the  annuity  bond  of  the  North- 
ern Central  Railway  Co.  and  the  state's  holdings  in  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio  canal,  whenever  conditions  are  such  as  to  afford 
the  state's  officers  an  opportunity  to  make  sale  of  same  at  their 
full  value.  In  offering  the  state's  holdings  in  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  canal,  due  regard  should  be  had  for  the  interests  of 
the  people  dependent  on  its  maintenance  as  affording  transpor- 
tation facilities  and  competition,  which  otherwise  they  might 
not  have."  Md.  Smith,  1  Ja  02,  p.4-5 

"  The  gross  debt  of  the  commonwealth,  actual  and  contingent, 
Jan.  1,  1902,  was  177,696,635.30.  Of  this  amount,  $25,738,223.30 
is  represented  by  loans  which  have  been  issued  for  state  pur- 
poses exclusively,  and  $ 51,958,412,  the  total  contingent  debt,  by 
loans  which  have  been  issued  for  the  benefit  of  cities  and  towns, 
and  which  will  be  repaid  ultimately  by  them  to  the  common- 
wealth. .  Applicable  to  the  loans  issued  for  strictly  state  pur- 
poses, there  are  accumulations  in  sinking  funds  amounting  to 
$13,278,169.69,  making  the  net  actual  state  debt  $12,460,053.61. 
For  the  redemption  of  the  loans  included  in  the  contingent  debt 
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there  are  accumulations  in  sinking  funds  amounting  to  $3312,* 

■if 

853.17,  which  amount,  applied  to  the  principal  of  the  loam, 
makes  the  net  contingent  debt  $48,645,558.83.     Of  the  net  contin- 
gent debt,  $1,101,082.49  falls  on  certain  cities  and  towns  is 
which  armories  have  been  built,  and  the  remainder,  $47,544,*' 
476.34,  on  the  cities  and  towns  in  the  metropolitan  water,  sewer-*' 
age  and  parks  districts." 

* 

The  net  actual  state  debt  for  five  years  is  as  follows : 

Jan.  1,1808 $12,462,878 


Jan.  1,  1899 14,608,891*. 

Jan.  1,1900 16,860,17101 

Jan.  1,1901 U.TO^lflS^ 

Jan.  1,1902 12,40M»«:t 

Kaaa.  Crane,  2  Ja02,  pJ4 

The  Legislature  in  1896,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  revtenns-teH 
carry  on  the  state  government  for  1896  and  1897,  authorised  fh»(i 
issuance  of  $400,000  of  50  bonds  payable  in  10  years,  with  Hsu 
option  given  the  state  to  redeem  or  pay  off  same  in  fire  yesiv* 
from  their  issuance.    Up  to  Oct.  1,  1901,  $338,000  of  said  bonds 
were  presented  and  paid.    The  Legislature  of  1900  authorfwd 
$1,000,000  of  statehouse  bonds.      No  part  of  said  bonds  have- 
been  sold.    There  have  been  sufficient  funds  in  the  treasury,  not 
otherwise  needed,  to  meet  all  expenses  of  the  new  capitol  to 
date.    "  I  cherish  the  hope  that  the  statehouse  will  be  carried 
to  completion  without  the  sale  of  any  part  of  the  bonds  origi- 
nally intended  to  be  the  exclusive  source  of  funds  for  the  build- 
ing; but  whether  my  hopes  in  this  respect  shall  be  realised  or 
not  will  depend,  of  course,  largely  on  the  action  of  the  Legisla- 
ture in  its  appropriation  of  the  revenues  now  on  hand  and  to 
accrue  to  the  state  from  the  ordinary  revenue  bearing  sources." 

Hiss.  Longino,  7  Ja  02,  p.2-3 

"  The  last  instalment  of  Civil  War  debt,  amounting  to  $71,000, 
fell  due  on  the  1st  of  January  1902,  and  its  payment  marked  the 
extinguishment  of  the  entire  issue  of  the  war  bonds,  which 
amounted  in  1886  to  $3,395,200.  The  only  debt  of  the  state 
amounts  to  $48,000,  represented  by  certificates  to  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  Agricultural  College. 

Aside  from  its  ordinary  revenues,  the  state  has  1887  shares  of 
the  stock  of  tbe  united  railroads  and  canal  companies  of  New 
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Jersey,  the  market  value  of  which  is  about  $530,247,  and  assets  P"*"?* 

9,1  ▼         >         >  .  8taU  debit 

in  the  sinking  fund,  which  the  state  treasurer  reported  as 
amounting  to  $198,981.52.". . .         N.  J.  Voorhees,  14  Ja  02,  p.ll 

Total  debt  Sep.  30, 1901,  $10,075,660,  divided  as  follows:  canal 
debt,  $8,500,660;  national  guard  public  defense  debt,  $900,000; 
Adirondack  park  debt,  $675,000.  Sinking  fund  for  retirement 
of  canal  debt  $1,866,526.94.  N.  Y.  Odell,  1  Ja  02,  p.3-4 

A  sinking  fund  was  created  for  the  purpose  of  securing  money 
with  which  to  pay  the  funded  debt  as  it  became  due,  the  annual 
interest  on  the  same,  and  the  interest  on  the  irreducible  debt  of 
,the  state.  Total  receipts,  including  balance,  for  1901,  $771,- 
633.63;  total  disbursements,  $566,716.72,  including  a  payment  of 
$250,000  on  the  funded  debt;  balance,  $204,316.91. 

On  account  of  the  reduction  of  the  funded  debt  of  the  state  on 
the  1st  of  July  next,  by  $250,000,  and  of  its  entire  extinction  on 
the  1st  day  of  July  1903,  and  the  consequent  reduction  in  pay- 
ments for  interest,  the  present  levy  for  sinking  fund  purposes, 
which  is  three  tenths  of  a  mill,  may  be  reduced  by  nearly  one 
half,  or  to  eighteen  hundredths  of  a  mill. 

"  The  only  reason  why  this  levy  can  not  be  entirely  dispensed 
with  is  that  the  irreducible  debt  of  the  state  remains  forever  and 
money  must  be  provided  with  which  to  pay  the  annual  interest 
on  it.  The  irreducible  debt,  amounting  to  $4,684,536.09,  needs  a 
word  of  explanation.  In  the  early  history  of  Ohio,  large  tracts 
of  land  were  donated  by  Congress  to  the  state  for  school,  minis- 
terial and  university  purposes.  They  were  afterward  sold  and 
their  proceeds  paid  into  the  sinking  fund,  with  the  understand- 
ing that  the  state  would  forever  pay  to  the  beneficiaries  of  these 
lands  6jtf  interest  annually  on  the  moneys  so  received  and  used 
by  her,  and  that  the  principal  of  the  debt  should  never  be 
payable."  ...  0.  Nash,  6  Ja  02,  p.5-7 

Statehouse  construction  loan  bonds,  $2,978,000;  sinking  fund, 
$389,436.61.  B.  I.  Kimball,  7  Ja  02,  p.G-7 

"  In  my  message  of  the  last  two  years  1  have  on  each  occasion 
called  your  attention  to  the  subject  of  certain  bonds  which,  by 
the  treasurer's  report,  appear  as  part  of  the  old  debt  of  the  state, 
but  which  are  now,  under  the  act  of  1896,  no  longer  fundable  by 
the  treasurer  without  the  action  of  your  honorable  bodies. . . 
4  By  act  of  1896  the  treasurer  is  forbidden  to  pay,  consolidate  or 
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JJjyjgj^       fund  any  coupon  bond  of  the  state  after  the  expiration  of  20 
years  from  the  date  of  maturity  of  such  bonds.' . . . 

I  can  not  do  otherwise  than  repeat  my  recommendation  of 
last  year,  viz,  that  the  claim  of  the  bank  to  be  permitted  to  re- 
new and  fund  these  bonds  is  valid  and  just  and  should  be 
allowed.  It  is  not  denied  that  the  state  owes  the  bonds  to  some 
one.  They  are  carried  as  part  of  the  debt  of  the  state  on 
the  books  of  the  treasurer,  as  owing  to  some  one.  The 
courts  have  all  decreed  the  bank  to  be  the  owner;  no  one 
else  can  now  claim  them,  as  all  persons  but  the  bank  are 
barred  under  the  act  of  189G  from  doing  so.  I  repeat,  in  the  face 
of  these  facts,  it  will  be  little  short  of  repudiation  if  we  continue 
to  refuse  to  allow  the  Receiver  of  the  bank  to  fund  them." 

S.  C.  McSweeney,  14  Ja  02,  p.6-7 

Dec.  31, 1901,  assets  of  cumulative  sinking  fund  for  reduction 
of  S.  C.  Brown  4tH  bonds,  $420,515.52,  invested  so  as  to 
yield  from  4  to  5#  interest;  assets  of  the  ordinary  sinking  fund, 
$49,397.22;  assets  of  the  insurance  sinking  fund  for  state  insur- 
ance of  public  buildings,  $3111.22. 

S.  C.  McSweeney,  14  Ja  02,  p.  11-12 

Total  debt,  $26,82(5,280.10,  of  which  $24,359,824.35  boars  inter, 
est  at  3£  and  of  the  $2,400,455.85  held  by  the  schools  and  col- 
leges $2,383,055.85  receives  interest  at  6g,  and  $82,800  interest 
at  4#.  To  meet  the  interest  on  this  large  debt  will  require  hero- 
after  $861,256.05  annually. 

The  prompt  m-ss  with  which  this  interest  has  been  met  in  the 
past,  the  legalizing  of  investment  of  fiduciary  funds  in  the  state 
securities  by  act  of  Assembly,  and  the  confidence  in  the  honor, 
integrity,  and  future  prosperity  of  the  commonwealth  have  en- 
hanced the  value  of  Virginia  state  bonds  till  they  have  reached 
a  par  value  and  are  sought  after  in  all  the  markets  of  this  coun- 
try. The  market  value  of  these  bonds  four  years  ago  was  69c  t<» 
70c. 

Bonds  now  held  bv  the  literarv  fund,  the  interest  on  which  is 
used  for  the  payment  of  salaries  of  city  and  county  superintend- 
ents of  schools  and  expenses  of  the  department  of  public  instruc- 
tion, amount  to  $1,747,527.28;  held  by  the  schools  and  colleges. 
$2,460,455.85;  held  by  the  commissioners  of  the  sinking  fund, 
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11,111,500;  a  total  of  $ 5,325,483.13.     If  this  is  deducted  it  leaves  J^Jg^. 
outstanding  f  21,500,79G.07. . . 

"I  would  recommend  that  all  of  the  bonds  held  bv  the  com- 
missioners  of  the  sinking  fund  be  canceled  and  permanently 
retired  as  a  part  of  the  state  debt,  and  that  the  bonds  held  by 
the  literary  fund  and  the  schools  and  colleges  be  treated  as  sepa- 
rate obligations,  and  appropriations  be  made  to  meet  the  inter- 
est on  the  same  as  amounts  allowed  to  educational  work.  Then 
our  public  debt  would  be  in  plain  and  practical  shape,  easily 
understood,  and  the  true  amount  held  by  the  public  could  be 
seen  unmixed  with  the  school  affairs  and  the  state  get  full  credit 
for  amount  given  to  the  cause  of  education.  The  General 
Assembly  has  on  several  occasions  extended  the  time  for  the 
funding  of  the  old  securities  which  had  not  been  funded  under 
the  act  of  Feb.  14,  1882,  or  Feb.  20,  1892.  There  are  still  out- 
standing of  these  bonds  which  have  tax-receivable  coupons  at- 
tached: consol  coupon  bonds,  $45,600;  '  ten-forty'  coupon  bonds, 
f26,800.  To  avoid  any  possible  future  trouble  as  to  these,  as 
well  as  to  do  justice  to  the  creditors  of  the  state,  I  would  recom- 
mend that  the  General  Assembly  grant  a  further  extension  of 
the  time  within  which  the  holders  of  these  bonds  may  fund 
them  into  new  securities. . . 

The  state  debt,  which  had  long  been  a  source  of  annoyance  to 
our  people,  and  with  the  settlement  of  which  I  had  taken  the 
deepest  interest  from  the  first  agitation  of  the  subject  to  its  ad- 
justment in  1892,  when  I  was  honored  by  being  a  member  of  the 
commission  that  finally  settled  and  closed  this,  perplexing  ques- 
tion to  the  satisfaction  of  the  creditors,  and  on  a  basis  that  im- 
posed no  additional  hardship  on  our  people,  has  been  removed 
as  a  subject  for  legislative  consideration." 

Va.  Tyler,  4  D  01,  p.5, 10-12 

Police  regulations 

"The  office  of  state  fire  marshal  has  been  found  to  be  of  great 
benefit  to  the  people  of  the  state,  affording  them  additional  pro- 
tection against  incendiarism  and  thereby  decreasing  the  losses 
to  property  owners  by  fire  and  insurance  companies  doing  busi- 
ness here."  ...  Md.  Smith,  1  Ja  02,  p.24 
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■  » • 


2*52^1^  "  The  act  of  the  first  Assembly  extending  the  authority,  of  the 
******  insular  police  to  towns  with  a  population  of  less  than  6000  hM 
operated  advantageously.  Public  order  is  well  preserved  while 
the  municipalities  now  policed  by  insular  authority  have  beet 
saved  the  cost  of  a  municipal  force. . .  From  many  standpoint* 
it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  further  extend  the  usefulness  of  the 
force  by  policing  more  cities,  but  the  additional  expense  woiH 
be  considerable;  yet  I  submit  the  matter  to  your  earnest 
consideration. 

The  treasurer  continues  to  issue  licenses  to  carry  firearm,  is 
he  must  under  the  general  order  in  force,  wherever  the  appli- 
cant pays  the  prescribed  fee.  This  is  a  very  dangerous  law  sad 
should  be  promptly  amended.  The  habit  of  going  armed  is  per- 
nicious;  it  leads  to  disturbances  and  crime.  In  peaceable  coo- 
munities  men  need  no  pistols.  If  you  think  it  wise  to  allow 
arms  to  be  carried  at  all,  I  recommend  that  the  privilege  be  re- 
stricted to  those  few  persons  whose  occupations  demand  sucfe 
measure  of  protection." ...  P,  K.  Hunt,  2  Ja  02,  p.13-14 

Liquor  traffic.  "  During  the  last  municipal  campaign  in  our 
Sunday  greater  city  there  arose  a  discussion  with  reference  to 
opening  ioeai  option.  Local  option  as  it  relates  to  the  liquor  traffic 
is  understood  as  meaning  that  in  all  communities  other  than 
cities  the  inhabitants  thereof  shall  have  the  right  to  determine 
whether  liquor  shall  be  sold  in  such  communities  six  days  of  the 
week,  and  on  the  determination  of  that  question  the  Excise  De- 
partment predicates  its  administration. . .  But  if  by  local  op- 
tion is  meant  the  right  to  determine  whether  the  doors  of  the 
saloons  may  legally  remain  open  on  Sundays,  then  a  different 
proposition  is  presented  and  a  departure  is  proposed  from  the 
fixed  rules  which  have  governed  the  administration  of  our  excise 
laws,  and  it  then  becomes  a  question  which  concerns  not  only  a 
particular  city  but  every  section  of  our  state.  Each  locality 
owes  to  all  others  a  due  regard  for  their  rights  and  convictions 
and  their  moral  and  physical  comfort.  No  such  departure 
should,  therefore,  be  sanctioned  nor  power  delegated  to  locali- 
ties touching,  as  this  would,  on  the  fundamental  principles  which 
have  had  their  growth  from  the  foundation  of  our  country,  un- 
less clearly  desired  by  a  majority  of  the  people  of  the  state.  Be- 
^  fore  submitting  a  referendum  to  the  cities,  the  whole  question 
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S&ould  be  passed  on  by  the  people  at  large  in  the  same  manner  ^'^j^, 
to  -were  the  provisions  which  gave  the  mayors  the  right  of  veto  ^*S^  traf* 
ftbd  other  features  of  home  rule  now  guaranteed  them  by  the 
Constitution  enacted  in  1894. . .  1  am  convinced  that  this  at- 
tempt to  inject  into  the  policy  of  our  state  a  question  so  at  vari- 
ance with  the  moral  convictions  of  a  vast  majority  of  the  people 
h  unwise  and  uncalled  for. . . 

'  *  Blackmail  can  never  be  stopped  so  long  as  men  are  corrupt, 
but  it  can  be  lessened  and  almost  entirely  done  away  with  if 
those  charged  with  the  administration  of  our  laws  follow  out 
the  principles  which  they  are  sworn  to  uphold." . . . 

N.  Y.  Odell,  Ua02,  p.29-31 
Stroen  "  This  question  has  been  so  much  discussed,  both  on  the 
stump  and  in  the  halls  of  legislation,  and  so  bitterly 
fought  by  its  enemies  and  so  strongly  defended  by  its  friends, 
that  every  phase  of  it  is  familiar  to  you  and  to  the  people.  It 
itf  now  more  strongly  entrenched  in  this  state  than  ever  before 
and  it  may  be  considered  as  the  fixed  policy  of  the  state  for  deal- 
ing with  the  liquor  problem.  Its  benefits  and  advantages  are 
patent  to  every  fair-minded  and  unprejudiced  critic.  That  there 
is  violation  of  the  law  in  certain  sections  is  no  argument  against 
the  system.  Even  in  Charleston  and  Columbia,  the  sections  of 
the  state  where  there  have  been  more  violations  of  the  law  than 
in  any  other,  the  municipal  authorities  have  come  to  realize  the 
fact  that  the  dispensary  system  is  the  fixed  policy  of  the  state 
for  dealing  with  the  liquor  problem  and  have  adopted  ordinances 
providing  for  the  punishment  of  violators.  If  the  mayors  and 
councils  of  all  cities  and  towns  would  exert  themselves  vigor- 
onsly  in  enforcing  the  law  and  bringing  to  justice  those  who  vio- 
late it  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  maintaining  a  large  con- 
stabulary force.  As  public  sentiment  grows  more  and  more  in 
favor  of  the  law  this  will  be  done.  That  public  sentiment  is 
growing  in  favor  of  the  system  must  be  admitted  by  every 
careful  observer. 

The  management  of  the  dispensary  for  the  past  year  has  been 
businesslike  and  satisfactory.  The  State  Board  of  Directors 
and  the  state  commissioner  have  worked  in  harmony  and  every- 
thing has  moved  smoothly,  these  officers  having  been  faithful  to 
the  trust  imposed.    The  report  of  the  directors,  which  will  be 
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submitted  to  von.  shows  gross  sales  of  $2,328,681.21  with  a  net 
profit  to  th*»  stat*-  of  $120.fti>2.23  on  account  of  school  fund.  The 
net  profits  to  the  counties  and  towns  amounted  to  $424,285.8?. 
making  a  total  net  profit  for  the  year  of  $545,248.12.  The  re- 
port states  that  the  school  fund  at  present  amounts  to  $611,- 
354 .38.  but  that  it  is  available  very  slowly  for  payment  to  the 
schools  inasmuch  as  it  is  used  as  working* capital. 

In  the  management  of  the  constabulary  I  have  tried  to  select 
men  of  judgment  and  discretion,  who  would  perform  their  dutj 
and  at  the  same  time  cause  no  friction  in  the  enforcement  of 
the  law.  There  is  and  has  been  and  will  continue  to  be  violation 
of  the  law  as  there  is  of  all  law  and  an  army  of  constables  could 
not  enforce  it  absolutely  in  all  sections  of  the  state.  It  would 
be  better  for  the  law  if  it  were  possible  to  do  away  with  the 
constabulary  feature  entirely,  and  this  could  be  done  if  the  mu- 
nicipal authorities  and  other  officers  throughout  the  state  would 
lend  their  aid  in  the  enforcement  of  this  law  as  they  do  of  other 
laws.  This  is  the  case  in  many  sections  of  the  state  and  it » 
getting  more  and  more  so  throughout  the  entire  state,  and  as 
public  sentiment  grows  in  favor  of  the  system  the  constabulary 
mav  be  removed  entirely. 

During  the  year  closing  November  30,  there  had  been  272  con- 
victions for  violation  of  the  dispensary  law;  $23,480  imposed  as 
fines,  of  which  amount  $4735  was  paid,  and  137  of  the  convicts 
took  the  alternative  on  the  chain  gang.  The  total  cost  of  the 
const  a  biliary  for  the  year  was  $45.(111.25." 

S.  C.  McSweeney,  14  Ja  02,  p.25 -2(5 

Public  fiealth  and  safety 

''The  report  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  shows  the  excellent 
work  done  by  it  in  the  sanitary  affairs  of  the  state.  Its  prompt 
action  in  every  instance  in  preventing  the  spread  of  disease  and 
in  calling  attention  to  the  necessary  precautions  and  steps  to 
be  taken  for  the  protection  of  the  health  of  the  people,  has  been 
of  great  value.  It  has  also  done  much  good  in  elevating  the 
medical  profession  in  the  state  and  in  the  protection  of  the  titi 
xens  from  quacks  and  impostors."  . . . 

Ky.  Beckham,  7  Ja  02.  p.tf 
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..."  Much  has  been  accomplished  by  the  State  Board  of  JJJ^^S1 
Health  in  preventing  the  occurrence  and  spread  of  epidemics,  i52ttww«wi 
and  the  sale  of  unwholesome  food  products. . . 

It  is  considered  advisable  that  the  duties  of  the  local  boards  of 
health  be  defined,  and  a  uniform  plan  of  organization  and  pro- 
cedure be  provided,  so  that  there  may  be  no  conflict  of  authority 
or  divided  responsibility  in  case  of  emergency ." 

Md.  Smith,  1  Ja  02,  p.15-16 

The  State  Board  of  Health  is  powerless  to  accomplish  much 
toward  the  prevention  and  suppression  of  contagious  diseases 
for  want  of  sufficient  funds.  Miss.  Longino,  7  Ja  02,  p.15-16 

■  "The  Superior  Board  of  Health  has  done  good  service  in  pro- 
moting an  interest  in  purer  water,  securing  better  drainage, 
cleanliness  and  healthier  food  supplies.  Its  duties  have  grown 
as  its  commendable  determination  to  accomplish  results  has 
been  apparent. . .  The  board  has  made  an  endeavor  to  suppress 
some  of  the  diseases  of  live  stock.  It  would  be  very  unfortu- 
nate to  allow  glanders  to  gain  hold  in  the  island,  and  now  is  the 
time  to  stamp  it  out  by  strict  inspection  and  quarantine." 

P.  E.  Hunt,  2  Ja  02,  p.10-11 

Number  of  certificates  issued  by  the  Board  of  Registration  in 
Dentistry  to  date  is  311.  Number  of  registered  pharmacists  is 
253  and  of  registered  assistant  pharmacists,  189. 

E.  I.  Kimball,  7  Ja  02,  p.23 

"  The  board  of  health  recommends  that  the  office  of  state 
bacteriologist  be  created,  giving  as  a  reason,  '  the  great  need  of 
competent  expert  service  to  detect  the  early  manifestations  of 
disease  as  shown  by  laboratory  test/  specially  of  suspected 
tuberculosis  in  its  early  stages,  diphtheria  and  typhoid  fever." 

S.  C.  McSweeney,  14Ja02,  p.27 

Food  adulterations.  "The  Board  of  Health  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  in  1898  an  act  was  passed  l  to  provide  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  food,  drugs,  spirituous  and  fermented  liquors,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  punishment  for  adulterations  thereof,'  and  making 
it  the  duty  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  to  carry  out  its  pro- 
vision. No  appropriation  was  ever  made,  however,  to  enable 
the  board  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  act,  and  it  has  there- 
fore been  practically  of  no  effect.  The  inspection  of  foods  and 
drugs  is  a  very  important  matter,  as  on  the  use  and  consump- 
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^wic  health  tion  of  pure  food  and  drugs  depend  the  life  and  health  of  our 

-^Im!!?'    cttizens,  and  some  action  should  be  taken  which  will  enable  this 

law  to  be  enforced.    There  is  no  doubt  that  at  present  there  it 

much  adulteration  of  food  and  drugs,  and  a  law  of  this  kind 

should  be  made  effective."       '    S.  C.  McSweeney,  14  Ja  02,  p.27 

Consumption;  sanatorium*.  "It  is  believed  that  much  can  be 
done  by  systematic,  scientific  methods  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
tuberculosis  and  effect  its  cure  in  the  earlier  stages.  • . 

If  by  the  exercise  of  proper  regulations  the  ravages  of  this 
disease  can  to  an  extent  be  checked,  and  the  productive  energy 
of  our  people  left  to  a  greater  degree  unhampered  by  disease 
and  the  care  of  the  infirm,  the  material  advancement  of  the 
state  will  to  that  extent  be  promoted.  There  is  scarcely  a 
family  in  the  state  that  has  not  had  sad  experience  with  this 
disease. . . 

I  earnestly  recommend  for  your  favorable  consideration  the 
advisability  of  creating  an  unpaid  commission  to  inquire  into 
the  presence  of  tuberculosis  in  the  state,  and;  to  devise  some 
means  of  dealing  with  it  more  economically  and  efficiently  thai 
at  present.". . .  Md.  Smith,  1  Ja  02,  p.15-16 

...  "It  has  been  demonstrated  that  with  proper  treatment 
the  disease  [consumption]  is  preventable  and,  in  its  early 
stages,  curable — isolation,  fresh  air,  proper  food — but  these  are 
impossible  to  the  poor. 

That  it  is  contagious  is  now  as  fully  recognized  as  that  under 
most  conditions  it  is  fatal.  It  is  a  proper  subject  for  legislative 
investigation  and  action,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  you  would 
be  doing  a  lasting  service  to  the  state  if  you  were  to  make  a 
reasonable  appropriation  for  the  establishment  of  a  hospital  for 
this  purpose."  N.  J.  Murphy,  21  Ja  02,  p.11-12 

"  The  commission  designated  by  the  Legislature  has  selected 
a  site,  and  work  on  this  important  undertaking  will  be  begun 
in  the  spring. . .  It  has  been  estimated  that  there  are  65,000 
persons  in  the  state  of  New  York  who  are  afflicted  with  tuber- 
culosis. . .  Hopeless  cases  should  not  be  received. . .  The  policy 
of  the  state,  therefore,  should  be  to  provide  accommodations 
and  to  assess  upon  each  county  the  actual  cost  for  maintaining 
each  patient  from  such  locality,  and  it  should  be  so  enunciated 
by  the  Legislature.    This  would  prevent  the  bringing  into  the 
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hospital  of  incurables  and  the  creation  thereby  of  an  excessive  Jjj^jg1** 
:,  which  would  not  be  justified."    N.  Y.  Odell,  1  Ja  02,  p.25-26  *«"«J"£ 


The  Board  of  Health  approves  the  conclusions  reached  by  the  anirZaZ0 
committee  to  investigate  the  question  of  establishing  a  state 
sanatorium  for  consumptives.     An  appropriation    of   f  100,000 
for  the  purchase  of  a  site  and  the  erection  of  a  building  for 
such  a  sanatorium  is  proposed.  B.  I.  Kimball,  7  Ja  02,  p.20 

Smallpox.  Special  message  relative  to  smallpox  at  Indian 
reservation.  la.  Cummins,  25  F  02 

"  The  state  vaccine  agent  reports  the  state  is  now  in  the  best 
protected  condition,  so  far  as  an  outbreak  of  smallpox  is  con- 
cerned, it  has  ever  been,  and  that  every  section  has  been  and 
is  receiving  virus  from  his  office,  and  that  a  severe  epidemic  of 
smallpox  is  almost  impossible."  Md.  Smith,  1  Ja  02,  p.24 

"  During  the  past  year  smallpox  appeared  in  several  sections 
of  the  state.  Such  cases  as  were  reported  to  me  were  immedi- 
ately brought  to  the  attention  of  the  board  and  in  every 
instance  efforts  were  made  to  suppress  the  disease  by  the 
enforcement  of  general  vaccination. . .  The  most  economical 
and  effective  measure  in  stamping  out  the  disease  is  to  vac- 
cinate and,  owing  to  the  widespread  prevalence  of  the  disease 
throughout  the  country  recently,  it  would  be  wise  to  take  some 
action  making  vaccination  at  certain  stated  periods  compulsory 
throughout  the  state."  S.  C.  McSweeney,  14  Ja  02,  p.26-27 

Diseases  of  animals.  "The  records  of  the  secretary  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health  show  that  since  March  1901,  103  animals, 
beside  a  large  quantity  of  diseased  parts  of  carcasses,  have 
been  destroyed.  The  board  should  have  the  power  not  only  to 
confiscate  diseased  meat,  but  also  to  punish  the  vendor." 

Md.  Smith,  1  Ja  02,  p.15 

u  The  work  done  by  the  Live  Stock  Sanitary  Board  inspecting 
dairies  and  cattle  brought  to  the  stockyards  and  abattoirs  for 
slaughter  is  highly  beneficial.  The  board  has  also  established 
and  maintained  an  effective  quarantine  against  certain  sections 
where  Texas  fever  is  prevalent.". . .  Md.  Smith,  1  Ja  02,  p.26 

-'..."  There  is  no  law  on  our  statute  books  for  the  prevention, 
regulation  or  suppression  of  dangerous,  contagious  or  infectious 
diseases  among  domestic  animals. 
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i  virulent  and  fatal  epidenk  »f  <-harbou  of  anthrax  vliited 
action  of  tli<'  delta  during  tin'  summer  of  litOl,  whiel  bJmI 
completely  devastated  the  live  slock  of  every  kiud  in  tlmt 
locality)  thus  causing  to  their  owner*  nil  estimated  loss  of  mure 
than  $200,000,  exclusive  of  other  loss  of  stork  bom  blar-tle*. 
glanders,  Texas  fever,  hog  chotcfR  nod  other  stork  Jim— 
which  are  more  or  loss  prevalent  silt  tin?  Time,  but  which  arc 
constantly  inn-easing  with  Hie  growth  of  tlio  live  stock 
industry. . . 

I  therefore  submit  the  natter  as  pertinent  for  eonsideniti'in 

at  tin's  special  session,  ami  recommend  the  patwage  of  a  ia»- 
creating  the  office  of  state  veterinarian,  and  providing  for  a  stite 
live  stock  sanitary  hoard  to  lie  clothed  with  authority  to  make 
and  enforce  rules  and  regulations  for  the  protection  Bgai&tt 
contagious  diseases  and  the  promotion  of  the  health  of  domes- 
tic animals  in  the  state.". . .  Miss.  I.ougino,  7  J  a  02,  p.ltUT 
Suppression  of  tuberculosis  among  cattle.  During  the  year 
506  diseased  animals  have  been  slaughtered  by  direction  of  tiin 
Board  of  Agriculture.  R.I.  Kimball,  7Ja02,  p.23 

Control  of  waters.     Transportation  and  communication 
Sob  otto  Taxation  of  Corporations,  p.  302. 
Harbors:  docks.     "  Tin;  wharves  under  the  control  of   the  staw 
wharfinger,  at  Long  Doctc  and  I'ratt  street,  are  in  good  condition, 
and  will   need  no  repairs  for  two  or  three  years.     The  stiiti1 
wharfinger  reports  business  as  being  very  dull.".. . 

Md.  Smith,  1  Jn  02,  p.2t 
'•  The  General  Conrt  of  1901  provided  for  the  construction  of 
the  necessary  anchorage  facilities  in  Boston  harbor. . .  The  work 
on  the  main  channel  in  Boston  harbor  has  been  continued  by  the 
general  government. . .  The  necessity  for  increasing  the  size 
and  depth  of  the  main  ship  channel  is  very  great."  . . . 

Mass.  Crane,  2  Ja  02,  p.19-20 
"  With  the  increasing  commerce  of  the  island,  the  control  and 
jurisdiction  over  harbors  and  docks  demands  legislative  consid- 
eration... My  recommendation  is  that  a  law  be  enacted  revis- 
ing and  modernizing  the  whole  system  and  authorizing  reason- 
able charges  to  he  made  for  harbor  uses  and  dockage."  . . . 

P.  11.  Hunt,  2  Ja  02,  p-10 
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"The  harbor  commissioners  report  that  their  effort  to  save  control  of 

1  waters 

trouble  to  riparian  owners  on  Rhode  Island  tide  waters  by  secur-  J^^X« 
ing  the  approval  of  the  secretary  of  war  to  the  harbor  lines  estab- 
lished by  this  state  was  not  entirely  successful. . .  The  state 
owns  the  fee  in  all  the  tide  flowed  lands  within  its  territory,  and 
in  some  localities  the  right  to  occupy  and  appropriate  such  lands 
may  have  great  value*.  The  fees  exacted  for  the  occupation  of 
such  lands  have  been  the  means  of  collecting  considerable  sums 
of  money  for  state  use  in  other  states,  and  the  commissioners 
urge  that  you  give  consideration  to  this  question. 

The  pilots  in  service  remain  the  same  in  number  and  person- 
nel as  last  year."  ...  B.  I.  Kimball,  7  Ja  02,  p.16-17,22 

Irrigation;  storage;  dams.    Construction  of  state  canal  no.  3. 

Col.  Orman,  28  Ja  02,  p.9-10 

Work  of  commissioner  of  dams  and  reservoirs. 

B.  I.  Kimball,  7  Ja  02,  p.20-21 

..."  Great  storage  works  are  necessary  to  equalize  the  flow  of 
streams  and  to  save  the  flood  waters.  Their  construction  has 
been  conclusively  shown  to  be  an  undertaking  too  vast  for  pri- 
vate effort.  Nor  can  it  be  best  accomplished  by  the  individual 
states  acting  alone.  Far-reaching  interstate  problems  are  in- 
volved; and  the  resources  of  single  states  would  often  be  inade- 
quate. It  is  properly  a  national  function,  at  least  in  some  of  its 
features.  It  is  as  right  for  the  national  government  to  make  the 
streams  and  rivers  of  the  arid  region  useful  by  engineering 
works  for  water  storage  as  to  make  useful  the  rivers  and  har- 
bors of  the  humid  region  by  engineering  works  of  another  kind. 
The  storing  of  the  floods  in  reservoirs  at  the  headwaters  of  our 
rivers  is  but  an  enlargement  of  our  present  policy  of  river  con- 
trol, under  which  levees  are  built  on  the  lower  reaches  of  the 
same  streams. . . 

The  reclamation  of  the  unsettled  arid  public  lands  presents  a 
different  problem.  Here  it  is  not  enough  to  regulate  the  flow  of 
streams.  The  object  of  the  government  is  to  dispose  of  the  land 
to  settlers  who  will  build  homes  on  it.  To  accomplish  this 
object. water  must  be  brought  within  their  reach. 

...We  are  not  at  the  starting  point  of  this  development. 
Over  |200,000,000  of  private  capital  has  already  been  expended 
in  the  construction  of  irrigation  works,  and  many  million  acres 
of  arid  land  reclaimed. . . 
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gj^jj^  In  the  arid  states  the  only  right  to  water  which  should  te 
•turn,  recognized  is  that  of  use.  In  irrigation  this  right  should  attach 
to  the  land  reclaimed  and  be  inseparable  therefrom.  Granting 
perpetual  water  rights  to  other  than  users,  without  compensa- 
tion to  the  public,  is  open  to  all  the  objections  which  apply  to 
giving  away  perpetual  franchises  to  the  public  utilities  of  cities. 
A  few  of  the  western  states  have  already  recognised  this,  and 
have  incorporated  in  their  Constitutions  the  doctrine  of  perpet- 
ual state  ownership  of  water. . . 

A  careful  study  should  be  made,  both  by  the  nation  and 
the  states,  of  the  irrigation  laws  and  conditions  here  and  abroad. 
Ultimately  it  will  probably  be  necessary  for  the  nation  to  co- 
operate with  the  several  arid  states  in  proportion  a*  these 
states  by  their  legislation  and  administration  show  themselves 
fit  to  receive  it."  V.  S.  Roosevelt,  3  D  01,  p.19-23 

Roads.  "  The  itinerary  of  the  National  Good  Road's  Associa- 
tion through  the  state  last  spring  stimulated  the  already  active 
demand  among  our  people  for  better  roads. . .  1  earnestly  rec- 
ommend that  you  pass  such  laws  as  will  further  the  building  of 
bettor  roads  in  the  state."  Miss.  Longino,  7  Ja  02,  p.ll 

"  The  building  of  good  roads  has  continued  during  the  past 
year.  The  general  interest  which  has  been  aroused  will  render 
it  necessary  to  continue  liberal  appropriations  for  this  purpose. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  time  will  come  when  all  of  these  roads 
which  the  state  is  aiding  in  constructing  may  be  united  in  com- 
mon highways  from  one  part  of  the  commonwealth  to  another. 
It  seems,  however,  that  sufficient  provision  has  not  been  made 
for  the  repair  and  oversight  of  these  roads.  Recommendation 
is  made  that  the  law  which  provides  for  their  building  be  bo 
amended  as  to  give  to  the  state  engineer  supervision,  not  only 
during  construction,  but  for  all  time,  over  all  roads  in  which  the 
state  has  so  large  an  interest."  N.  Y.  Odell,  1  Ja  02,  p.15 

"  The  maintenance  of  roads  in  Porto  Rico  is  an  item  of  heavy 
expense,  and  it  is  becoming  an  increasing  one  as  roads  are  built 
from  time  to  time.  It  is  estimated  that  we  shall  require  J238,- 
700  to  keep  up  the  roads  in  1902-3.  The  commissioner  of 
the  interior  is  now  obtaining  full  information  on  the  subject  of 
road  maintenance  throughout  the  world,  hoping  that  before  long 
we  can  inaugurate  a  new  system  with  better  results  and  at  less 
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cost  than  at  present.  I  believe  the  general  supervision  of  roads  SonnSSwi 
should  be  retained  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  but  in  S^S**0" 
order  to  assist  in  their  construction  and  maintenance  the  citi- 
zen should  bear  a  slight  burden.  A  plan  which  has  been  suc- 
cessful throughout  many  states  of  the  United  States  is  the  levy 
of  a  tax  on  each  and  every  able-bodied  male  citizen  over  the  age 
of  21  and  under  45  years.  1  see  no  reason  why  it  would  not  be 
good  with  us." ...  P.  B.  Hunt,  2  Ja  02,  p.8-9 

"  During  the  past  year  there  has  been  a  general  awakening 
throughout  the  country  on  the  question  of  good  roads  and  in 
every  section  great  interest  has  been  manifested  and  movements 
begun  looking  to  the  improvement  of  the  public  highways. . . 
The  South  has  possibly  been  a  little  slow  in  this  matter,  and  the 
effects  resulting  from  her  negligence  are  plainly  to  be  seen. . . 

Leaving  out  of  consideration  altogether  the  evils  resulting 
from  the  condition  of  our  roads,  however,  and  looking  at  the 
question  from  a  purely  business  standpoint,  good  roads  pay, 
and  are  one  of  the  best  investments  which  can  be  made  by  a 
county  or  state.  Under  our  present  methods  of  road  building, 
it  is  necessary  to  rebuild  the  roads  after  every  washing  rain, 
while  if  we  built  good,  permanent  roads,  the  cost  of  keeping 
them  in  repair  would  be  a  very  small  item  in  comparison  to 
what  our  present  roads  are  costing.  In  fact,  the  saving  in  not 
having  to  work  the  permanent  roads  so  often  would  in  a  very 
short  time  pay  for  their  building.  This  has  been  found  to  be  the 
case  wherever  good,  permanent  roads  have  been  built. 

From  the  seventh  annual  report  of  the  commissioners  of  pub- 
lic roads  for  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  one  of  the  leading  states  in 
the  good  roads  movement,  the  following  is  taken  merely  to  show 
in  what  respect  good  roads  are  held  by  the  people  who  have 
used  them  and  know  of  their  advantages: 

The  people  seem  to  be  so  wonderfully  impressed  with  the  idea 
that  by  good  roads  the  value  of  land  will  be  increased,  trans- 
portation cheapened,  travel  and  business  attracted,  school- 
houses  and  churches  filled,  and  civilization  advanced,  that  they 
are  praying  as  earnestly  for  them  as  for  great  riches.  Conse- 
quently the  pressure  for  new  roads  is  so  great  it  seems  almost 
impossible  to  hold  the  people  back.  They  are  so  anxious  that 
they  are  not  willing  to  confine  themselves  within  the  limit  of 
state  and  county  appropriations.    They  are  constantly  insisting 
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on  building  ahead  of  the  suite  BppcoprJiLtioa,  in  order  that  they 
may  enjoy  them  now. 

It  has  beet)  estimated  fluit  in   ill  counlics  in   Indiiniu  where 
good  roads  have  been  built,  '  tin-  average  increase  in  tin*  selling 
price  of  In  ml,  doe  to  existing  improved  highways,  is  (6.48  pa 
(ere,     Tin-  estimated  average  increase  per  aero  dial   wodM  i 
suit  from  improving  all  the  public  roads  is  fit.      Ti slinrui.l 

average  coel  or  converting  the  common  public  mads  into  im 
proved  highways  is  flI46  per  mile.  The  estimate  average  nn 
ii nal  loss,  per  1(1(1  acres,  from  poor  roads  is  ?7i.!.^S,'  On  t he  basis 
of  this  eiiteiibitioa  the  average  annual  loss  from  poor  road*  i» 
"tic  per  acre.  II  will  be  seen  that  the  loss  from  poor  roads 
would  BOOB  pay  for  the  building  of  the  good  ronda,  .itii  utter 
replacing  (he  amount  paid  for  their  construction,  Hie  good  MMUl 
will  continue  to  pay...  Most  of  the  work  dime  by  our  chain 
^iin^s  OD  the  present  roads  is  simply  thrown  away.  The  building 
of  public  highways  is  as  much  of  a  science  as  railroad  building, 
and  in  order  to  build  roads  will  require  money,  and  in  order 
to  secure  money  there  will  have  to  he  provision  for  rail 
ing  it  by  taxation...  In  this  connection  the  work  which 
has  been  done  and  is  now  being  done  by  the  Southern  Railway 
in  this  direction  deserves  commendation,  and  no  donbt  much  of 
the  good  which  has  resulted  from  this  awakening  is  due  partly 
to  its  efforts."  ...  S.  C.  McSweeney,  14  Ja  02,  p.12 14 

•■  Virginia  is  spending  annually  about  $500,000  on  public  high- 
ways without  any  appreciable  equivalent  in  road  improvement. 
It  is  manifest  that  the  expenditure  of  funds  through  unintelli- 
gent administration  is  worse  than  extravagance,  and  in  dealing 
with  the  road  problem  we  must  first  safeguard  the  public  moneys 
to  be  expended  therefor.  The  construction  of  roads  in  accord- 
ance with  approved  methods  and  under  responsible,  capable  and 
scientific  supervision  are  prerequisites  to  the  achievement  of 
the  desired  end.  No  house  can  be  built  without  a  mechanic,  no 
railroad  without  an  engineer,  and  no  highway  without  efficient 
and  scientific  control.  Therefore  it  would  seem  that  the  first 
step  is  the  creation  of  a  commissioner  or  commission  of  public 
highways,  with  powers  of  investigation,  supervision  and  control 
given  to  similar  bodies  in  other  states. 
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The  financial  phase  of  good  roads  centers  perhaps  around  Soo'mS^S 
three  plans,  which  have  been  successfully  adopted  in  many  RaSrwd^ 
states.  The  first  is  a  county  tax  to  be  levied  solely  for  road- 
building;  the  second,  the  issuance  by  counties,  on  the  guaranty 
of  the  state,  of  long-term  bonds,  the  proceeds  from  which  to  be 
applied  to  road  construction  and  improvement,  such  bonds  be- 
ing easily  floated  at  a  very  low  rate  of  interest;  and  the  third, 
the  state  aid  plan,  by  which  the  state  undertakes  to  appropriate 
a  given  sum  of  money  for  the  construction  of  roads.. on  the  con- 
dition that  the  county  supplement  the  sum  from  its  own 
treasury. . . 

As  a  factor  in  building  better  roads,  I  would,  however,  suggest 
the  utilization  of  penitentiary  convicts,  tramps,  vagrants  and 
certain  jail  prisoners,  either  in  the  preparation  of  road  material 
or  in  the  construction  of  roads.  In  a  sister  state  it  appears 
that  it  took  one  year's  labor  of  eight  and  one  third  convicts  to 
build  one  mile  of  macadamized  road.  If  we  could  employ  1000 
able-bodied  convicts  they  should  construct  at  this  ratio  about 
120  miles  of  road  in  a  year.  This  milage  would  so  increase 
the  value  of  adjacent  lands  that  the  increased  revenue  there- 
from would  exceed  the  income  now  derived  from  work  done  by 
the  convicts."  ...  Va.  Montague,  20  F  02,  p.6-7 

Railroads.  ..."  In  the  early  days,  when  our  state  was  new 
and  its  development  had  not  reached  that  unprecedented  stage 
on  which  we  now  find  ourselves,  there  mav  have  been  some  neces- 
sity  for  charging  high  freight  and  passenger  rates.  But  since  the 
state  has  developed,  with  its  multitudinous  farms,  cities  and  vil- 
lages, with  the  opening  of  new  mines  and  new  industries,  with 
an  enormously  increased  traffic  in  both  freight  and  passengers, 
the  tribute  these  corporations  lay  on  our  people  is  indeed  oner- 
ous and  exacting,  and  I  believe  that  this  session  of  the  Legisla- 
ture should  take  steps  to  remedy  this  great  evil,  and  curb,  at 
least  to  some  extent,  the  aggressions  of  our  great  railroad 
corporations."  . . .  Col.  Orman,  28  Ja  02,  p.ll 

The  Kailroad  Commission  . . . <fc  By  a  wise  and  conservative 
course  in  the  use  of  their  authority  thev  are  doing  all  thev  can 
to  adjust  with  fairness  and  equity  the  relations  between  the 
people  and  the  great  railroad  interests  of  the  state. . .  Every 
reasonable  encouragement  should   be  given  to  the  railroads, 
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mm.  while  at  the  same  time  holding  them  to  a  strict  accountability 
M      to  the  law."  Ky.  Beckham,  7  Ja  «2,  plS 

"  At  this  time  1  desire  to  inform  the  Legislature  of  the  suit 
brought  by  the  state  of  Minnesota  against  the  Northern  Beari* 
ties  Co.  of  New  Jersey.  Believing  that  this  corporation  was  or- 
ganized for  the  purpose  of  evading  and  violating  the  laws  of  the' 
state  of  Minnesota  by  consolidating  the  properties  of  the  Great 
Northern  and  Northern  Pacific  Railway  companies,  which  com- 
panies own  parallel  and  competing  lines  of  railway  within'  the 
state,  I  requested  Attorney  General  Douglas  to  bring  suit  in 
the  name  of  the  state  to  prevent  such  consolidation. 

Knowing  that  several  other  states  in  addition  to  Minnesota 

■ 

would  be  affected  by  this  consolidation,  and  that  the  declare! 
public  policy  of  such  states,  through  constitutional  or  legisla- 
tive provisions,  was  similar  to  that  of  our  state,  I  deemed  it  wise 
to  call  a  conference  of  the  governors  and  attorneys  general  of 
the  states  through  which  these  lines  of  railway  pass,  in  order 
that  such  method  of  procedure  might  be  adopted  as  would  be 
uniform.  This  conference  was  held  at  Helena  Mon.  There 
were  present  the  governors  and  attorneys  general  not  only  of 
our  state,  but  of  Montana,  South  Dakota  and  Idaho,  and  the 
attorney  general  of  Washington. . .  It  was  determined,  owing 
to  the  importance  of  the  ease,  and  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
the  matter  disposed  of  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible,  to  bring 
the  suit  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  first 
instance. . .  What  the  final  decision  will  be  it  is  difficult  to  fore 
tell,  but  it  does  not  seem  possible  that  a  New  Jersey  corpora- 
tion, no  matter  what  its  capitalization,  will  be  permitted  to  vio- 
late the  laws  of  the  sovereign  state  of  Minnesota.  If  the  final 
decision  should  be  against  the  state  the  battle  is  not  then  lost. 
There  is  one  remedy  that  never  fails  and  which  is  more  sui>reme 
even  than  the  Supreme  Court.  I  quote  the  words  of  Judge 
Brewer  in  an  address  made  at  the  bicentennial  of  Yale  College, 
in  which  he  said,  speaking  of  trusts  and  the  inability  of  the 
courts  to  crush  them,  •  Appeal  must  be  taken  to  the  great  court 
of  public  opinion,  whose  decrees  are  irresistible.  In  that  court 
every  man  is  counsel  and  every  man  is  judge.' ". . . 

Minn.  Van  Sant,  7  Ja  02,  p.9-13 
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u  The  claim  has  been  made  that  the  discrimination  on  the  part  Tr»n«poru- 

*  tion  toa  ,con 

of  the  railroads  at  present  existing  against  the  port  of  New  York  ^SSSSS^ 
may  be  obviated  by  state  legislation,  and  that  the  port  of  Buf- 
falo, instead  of  being  the  point  where  traffic  is  diverted  to  Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia  and  other  ports,  may  be  made  a  point  from 
which  it  can  be  directed  to  New  York."  . . . 

N.  Y.  Odell,  1  Ja  02,  p.38 
The  interstate  commerce  act  should  be  amended.  "  The  railway 
is  a  public  servant.  Its  rates  should  be  just  to  and  open  to  all 
shippers  alike.  The  government  should  see  to  it  that  within  its 
jurisdiction  this  is  so  and  should  provide  a  speedy,  inexpensive 
and  effective  remedy  to  that  end.  At  the  same  time  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  our  railways  are  the  arteries  through  which 
the  commercial  lifeblood  of  this  nation  flows.  Nothing  could 
be  more  foolish  than  the  enactment  of  legislation  which  would 
unnecessarily  interfere  with  the  development  and  operation  of 
these  commercial  agencies."  ...    TT.  S.  Roosevelt,  3  I)  01,  p.16-17 

^SSSnm  "  Tke  abolition  of  crossings  at  the  same  level  of  our . 
steam  railroads  and  our  streets  and  public  ways  is  an  im- 
portant matter,  as  affecting  the  safety,  convenience  and  econ- 
omy of  the  operation  of  railroads  and  of  the  use  of  the  streets 
and  public  ways.  The  general  law  of  1890,  by  which  the  policy 
of  the  state  in  respect  to  the  abolition  of  grade  crossings  was 
first  established,  has  practically  ceased  to  be  operative.  The 
$5,000,000  appropriated  by  that  act  to  defray  the  proportion  of 
the  expense  of  the  abolition  of  such  crossings  payable  by  the 
commonwealth  and  the  municipalities,  will  be  all  spent  in  work 
which  has  been  ordered  by  decrees  of  court  and  special  acts  of 
the  Legislature. . .  1  therefore  recommend  an  appropriation  of 
$3,000,000,  to  be  expended,  at  the  rate  of  not  more  than  $500,000 
in  any  one  year,  by  the  commonwealth  for  the  abolition  of  grade 
crossings  of  railroads  and  public  ways. . . 

It  seems  to  be  equitable  that  the  street  railways  having  lines 
on  crossings  to  be  abolished  should  be  required  to  make  a  proper 
contribution  to  the  expense  of  abolition,  and  should  be  allowed 
to  petition  for  the  abolition  of  such  crossings."  . . . 

Mass.  Crane,  2  Ja  02,  p.11-15 
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o^andarai.  SSSw  "  Under  existing  law,  street  railway  companies  may  be 
inff£Tttol>  organized  at  will,  and  receive  locations  from  local  board* 

of  aldermen  and  selectmen  fpr  routes  through  any  number  of 
cities  and  towns.  In  granting  these  locations,  boards  of  alder- 
men or  selectmen  are  naturally  animated  by  a  desire  to  secure 
for  their  respective  cities  and  towns  peculiar  privileges  and  ac- 
commodations, and  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  they  will  study 
questions  of  construction  and  operation. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  in  granting  locations  the  interests 
of  the  public  are  not  satisfactorily  safeguarded;  and  a  further 
defect  in  the  present  system  is,  that  on  the  same  line  of  railway 
there  is  often  found  a  wide  difference  in  the  provisions  of  the 
grants  made  by  different  local  boards. 

I  recognize  the  desirability  of  having  the  local  boards  proceed, 

as  now,  to  grant  locations  in  the  first  instance;  but  I  recommend 

a  change  in  the  law,  to  require  that  all  locations  granted  by  local 

boards  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Railroad 

*    Commissioners. 

If  legislation  is  to.  be  passed  authorising  the  construction  of 
a  new  subway  in  the  city  of  Boston,  the  act  should  contain  these 
provisions:  first,  that  the  subway  shall  be  owned,  controlled  and 
paid  for  by  the  city  of  Boston,  and  second,  that  the  act  shall 
not  take  effect  till  it  has  been  accepted  by  a  majority  of  the 
voters  of  said  city,  voting  at  a  special,  state  or  municipal 
election."  . . .  Mass.  Crane,  2  Ja  02,  p.20-2UO 

..."  In  view  of  the  rapid  development  of  the  electric  roads, 
the  greatly  increased  weight  of  cars,  and  also  the  increased 
speed  at  which  these  cars  are  run,  the  [railroad]  commissioner 
calls  your  attention  to  the  subject  of  needed  legislation,  in  order 
to  promote  the  safety  of  both  passengers  and  highwaj 
travelers."  E.  I.  Kimball,  7  Ja  02,  p.18 

Canals.  Resistance  by  the  state  of  an  extension  of  the  time 
set  for  the  sale  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal. 

Md.  Smith,  1  Ja  02,  p.U-12 

"  A  recent  investigation  of  the  canal  system  of  the  state  has 
convinced  me  that  a  definite  policy  as  to  future  expenditures  should 
be  determined  on  by  the  Legislature.  The  removal  of  the 
restriction  as  1o  capitalization  of  corporations  operating  boats 
on  the  canals  seems  to  have  been  an  important  step  in  the  direc- 
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tion  of  an  improved  system. . .  1  do  not  believe  the  people  of  JS^JSd**" 
this  state  would  sanction  the  expenditure  of  money  for  the  sole  SJJJJS?*100 
purpose  of  making  of  our  canal  system  a  funnel  for  the  traffic  of 
the  far  west. . .  What  we  desire  by  the  building  up  of  our  in- 
ternal commerce  is  to  attract  capital  by  offering  inducements 
to  manufacturers,  thereby  giving  employment  to  our  people. 
The  most  serious  obstacle  to  the  consummation  of  this  purpose 
is  that  the  canals  are  absolutely  closed  for  at  least  five  months 
of  the  year. . .  In  treating  of  the  question  of  exports  from  the 
port  of  New  York  and  the  discrimination  by  the  railroads  against 
that  port,  we  must  in  all  fairness  consider  the  subject  not  en- 
tirely as  the  act  of  a  railroad  corporation  which  is  desirous  of 
returning  dividends  on  its  stock,  but  we  must  look  at  our  own 
shortcomings  and  seek  a  remedy  for  the  condition  of  affairs  at 
present  existing. . .  New  York  itself  must  act.  It  must  make 
it  possible  for  the  railroads  to  have  terminal  facilities  equal  to 
those  of  other  ports.  It  must  make  it  possible  for  the  canal 
boat  owner  to  have  equal  consideration  in  the  matter  of  dockage 
and  other  essentials. . . 

The  substitution  of  steam  for  the  old  methods  of  propulsion 
is  already  an  assured  fact.  Daily  there  may  be  seen  on  the 
canal  boats  in  convoys  of  six,  and  there  is  no  reasonable  doubt 
that  the  fleets  could  be  increased  to  a  still  greater  extent.  So 
that  the  first  step  for  modernizing  the  canal  has  already  been 
taken. 

On  a  railroad  the  weakest  points,  when  the  question  of  in- 
creased tonnage  or  traffic  is  under  consideration,  are  the  bridges. 
So  too  on  the  canal,  the  first  points  to  bo  strengthened  should  be 
the' locks,  both  in  the  elimination  of  those  that  are  unnecessary 
and  lengthening  those  remaining  for  larger  boats.,. . 

With  the  canal  completed  in  accordance  with  the  Nine 
Million  Dollar  Act,  one  steamer  propelling  five  consorts  would 
transport  1800  tons  in  430  hours,  being  about  four  and  one 
eighth  tons  per  hour,  and  with  a  steamer  propelling  five  con- 
sorts, carrying  3600  tons,  with  Hie  locks  enlarged  the  time  would 
be  reduced  to  400  hours  for  the  round  trip,  or  about  nine  tons 
per  hour. . .  This  practically  would  give  an  enlarged  canal  at 
about  one  third  the  cost  of  the  proposed  12  foot  canal,  and 
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i^tSd^om.  wou^>  *n  my  opinion,  answer  all  of  the  requirements  of  cora- 
ftJSjS14^      uierce  for  the  present  and  immediate  future. . . 

I  recommend  therefore,  first,  that  the  proposal  to  enlarge  the 
looks  to  1000  ton  barge  capacity  and  to  provide  a  new  nine  fort 
channel  from  the  Hudson  river  to  Rexford  Plats  be  submitted 
to  the  people  as  a  separate  proposition.  Second,  that  the  canal 
be  deepened  to  nine  feet  on  such  portions  as  are  now  less  than 
that  depth,  and  that  thio  proposition  also  be  submitted  to  the 
people  for  their  approval  or  disapproval. . . 

I  recommend  that  authority  to  cross  the  canals  by  means  of 
the  canal  bridges  be  revoked,  and  that  new  permits  be  issued 
only  to  such  companies  as  will  guarantee,  first,  the  strengthen- 
ing of  the  bridges,  under  the  direction  of  the  state  engineer  and 
surveyor,  and  secondly,  that  they  shall  assume  responsibility 
for  the  safety  of  such  bridges,  as  well  as  their  future  repairs. . . 
1  am  of  the  opinion  that  no  appropriations  should  be  made  for 
canal  bridges  except  on  the  recommendation  of  the  superintend- 
ent of  public  works,  and  that  he  be  given  discretion  to  expend 
such  appropriation  wherever  he  may  consider  it  necessary." 

N.  Y.  Odell,  1  Ja  02,  p.33-38 
"  No  single  great  material  work  which  remains  to  be  under- 
taken on  this  continent  is  of  such  consequence  to  the  American 
people  as  the  building  of  a  canal  across  the  isthmus  connecting 
North  and  South  America.  Its  importance  to  the  nation  is  bv 
no  means  limited  merely  to  its  material  effects  on  our  business 
prosjH'rity;  and  yet  with  view  to  these  effects  alone  it  wouM 
ho  to  the  last  degree  important  for  us  immediately  to  begin  it... 
Our  negotiations  on  this  subject  with  Great  Britain,  conducted 
ou  both  sides  in  a  spirit  of  friendliness  and  mutual  good  will  and 
respect,  have  resulted  in  ...  a  treaty  which  if  ratified  will  enable 
u*  to  begin  preparations  for  an  isthmian  canal  at  any  time,  and 
which  guarantees  to  this  nation  every  right  that  it  has  ever 
.i^ked  in  connection  with  the  canal/' . . . 

U.  S.  Roosevelt,  3  D  01,  p.2" 

Undgea.     "  A  commission  is  now  engaged  in  investigating  the 

•  n.uici  of  restoring  the  draw  of  the  old  stone  bridge  in  anticipa 

■  .o>»  oi    i he  destruction  of  the  present  draw  for  the  work  of 

unU  u*u£  and  deepening  the  channel  to  be  done  by  authority  of 

i    »  ii":\-d  states  government."  ...       It.  I.  Kimball,  7  Ja  02,  p.17 
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Postal  service.    "  The  remarkable  growth  of  the  postal  service  JjJJfgy* 
is  shown  in  the  fact  that  its  revenues  have  doubled  and  its  ex-  pggJfJjJSE 
penditures  have  nearly  doubled  within  12  years.    Its  progressive  Telegraph 
^development  compels  constantly  increasing  outlay,  but  in  this 
•period  of  business  energy  and  prosperity  its  receipts  grow  so 
much  faster  than  its  expenses  that  the  annual  deficit  has  been 
steadily  reduced  from  111,411,779  in  1897  to  $3,923,727  in  1901. 
Among  recent  postal  advances  the  success  of  rural  free  delivery 
wherever  established  has  been  so  marked,  and  actual  experience 
lias  made  its  benefits  so  plain,  that  the  demand  for  its  extension 
;is  general  and  urgent. . . 

The  full  measure  of  postal  progress  which  might  be  realized 
has  long  been  hampered  and  obstructed  by  the  heavy  burden  im- 
posed on  the  government  through  the  intrenched  and  well  under- 
stood abuses  which  have  grown  up  in  connection  with  second 
elan  mail  matter.  The  extent  of  this  burden  appears  when  it  is 
stated  that  while  the  second  class  matter  makes  nearly  three 
.fifths  of  the  weight  of  all  the  mail,  it  paid  for  the  last  fiscal  year 
only  |4,294,445  of  the  aggregate  postal  revenue  of  $111,631,193.'. . 
The  Postoffice  Department  has  now  undertaken  to  remove  the 
abuses  so  far  as  is  possible  by  a  stricter  application  of  the  law; 
and  it  should  be  sustained  in  its  effort." 

TJ.  S.  Roosevelt,  3  D  01,  p.42-43 

Telegraph.  The  telegraph  system  of  the  island  was  turned 
.  .over  to  the  insular  government  by  the  War  Department  of  the 
United  States  Feb.  1, 1901.  The  management  of  the  system  was 
assigned  to  the  Interior  Department.  "  The  telegraph  had  been 
operated  at  a  considerable  loss  (about  $4000  per  month)  and  the 
Bumber  of  stations  had  been  reduced  to  10;  but  the  receipts 
now  show  a  steady  increase  in  the  value  of  business  transacted, 
and  we  have  today  19  stations.  It  is  believed  that  in  the  next 
fiscal  year  the  deficiency  will  not  exceed  $3000,  even  allowing 
for  the  erection  of  heliograph  stations  at  Fajardo  and  Vieques, 
which  should  be  undertaken  at  once.,,         P.  R.  Hunt,  2  Ja  02,  p.9 

"  I  call  your  attention  most  earnestly  to  the  crying  need  of  a 
cable  to  Hawaii  and  the  Philippines,  to  be  continued  from  the 
:  Philippines  to  points  in  Asia. . .     It  is  demanded  not  merely  for 
y.  commercial  but  for  political  and  military  considerations.". . . 

IT.  S.  Roosevelt,  3  D  01,  p.26-27 
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Commerce  and  industry 
"There  should  be  created  a  cabinet  officer  to  be  known  as 
secretary  of  commerce  and  industries  aa  provided  in  the  bill  intro- 
duced at  the  last  session  of  the  Congress.  It  should  be  his  prov- 
ince  to  deal  with  commerce  in  its  broadest  sense;  including 
among  many  other  things  whatever  concerns  labor  and  all  mat- 
ters affecting  the  great  business  corporations  and  our  merchant 
marine. 

The  course  proposed  is  one  phase  of  what  should  be  a  com- 
prehensive and  far-reaching  scheme  of  constructive  statesman- 
ship for  the  purpose  of  broadening  our  markets,  securing  our 
business  interests  on  a  safe  basis,  and  making  firm  our  new  po- 
sition in  the  international  industrial  world;  while  scrupulously 
safeguarding  the  rights  of  wage-worker  and  capitalist,  of  in- 
vestor and  private  citizen,  so  as  to  secure  equity  aa  between  man 
and  man  in  this  republic."  V.  8.  Roosevelt,  3  D  01,  p.10 

Weights  and  measures.  The  state  sealer  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  there  is  no  law  requiring  glass  jars  in  which  milk  is 
sold  for  family  use  to  be  properly  tested  and  marked. 

S.  I.  Kimball,  7  Ja  01,  p.21-22 

State  tobacco  warehouses.  "  The  business  of  the  state  tobacco 
warehouses  is  not  as  prosperous  as  would  be  desired.  In  recent 
years  conditions  have  arisen  which  never  before  existed,  and 
means  should  be  adopted  to  enable  the  officers  of  the  state, 
charged  with  the  duty  of  managing  this  property,  to  meet  pri- 
vate competition.  The  receipts  of  tobacco  at  the  state  ware- 
houses have  declined,  entailing  a  corresponding  decrease  of 
revenue."  . . .  Hd.  Smith,  1  Ja  02,  p.22-23 

Linseed  oil  inspection.  "  Experience  has  shown  that  the  pro- 
vision for  the  inspection  of  linseed  oil  is  insufficient  to  protect 
the  public. . .  Dealers  in  paint  oils  should  be  required  to  place 
a  label  on  the  vessel  containing  each  sale,  and  proper  penalty 
should  be  provided  for  the  sale  of  adulterations  unless  appro- 
priately labeled."  la.  Shaw,  14  Ja  02,  p.14 

Expositions.  '*  The  exhibit  of  Porto  Rican  products  at  Buffalo 
accomplished  substantial  good  by  bringing  to  public  notice  the 
coffee,  tobacco  and  other  products  of  the  island.  With  our  lim- 
ited finances  we  can  not  make  elaborate  or  pretentious  displays 
at  expositions,  but  IbelieVe  it  is  judicious  to  take  part  at  Charles- 
ton this  year  and  St  Louis  next.". . .  P.  K.  Hunt,  2  Ja02,  p.16 
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South    Carolina    Interstate    and    West    Indian    Exposition.  XdtaSSti 
..."  The  exposition  is  a  decided  success  and  reflects  credit  on  Immi9r^iot 

i  .    i     .j   Banking  am 

the  state  and  on  the  South.  The  great  purpose  for  which  it  in*™*,** 
was  undertaken,  the  bringing  of  our  own  people  into  closer 
touch,  enlarging  our  trade  relations  with  the  Latin  states,  and 
displaying  to  the  whole  world  the  resources  and  advantages  of 
this  state  and  of  the  South,  under  the  excellent  management 
which  has  the  exposition  in  charge,  must  and  will  be  accom- 
plished, and  South  Carolina  should  feel  a  just  pride  in  this 
success.". . .  S.  C.  McSweeney,  14  Ja  02,  p.35 

Charleston  and  Pan-American  Expositions. 

TJ.  S.  Roosevelt,  3  D  01,  p.40-41 

St  Louis  Exposition. 

Col.  Orman,  28  Ja  02,  p.10         N.  Y.  Odell,  1  Ja  02,  p.24 
la.  Shaw,  14  Ja  02,  p.8  0.  Nash,  6  Ja  02,  p.17-18 

la.  Cummins,  16  Ja  02,  p.17-18     S.  C.  McSweeney,  14  Ja  02,p.32 
Xy.  Beckham,  7  Ja  02,  p.15       Va.  Tyler,  4  D  01,  p.40-41 
Mitt.Longino,7 Ja  02,p.24-25     TJ.  S.  Roosevelt,  3  D  01,  p.40 
Encouragement  of  immigration.    The  Bureau  of  Immigration 
was  established  in  1896.    "  Although  the  present  management 
has  been  hampered  by  insufficient  funds,  the  usefulness  of  the 
bureau  in  attracting  desirable  settlers  to  this  state  has  been 
demonstrated. . . 

With  the  means  at  hand  to  properly  set  forth  the  advantages 
of  our  state  to  the  immigrants  who  land  at  our  ports,  it  is  be- 
lieved many  industrious  and  thrifty  people  would  gladly  settle 
here  rather  than  incur  the  expense  of  a  long  journey  to  the 
West,  besides  encouraging  emigration  from  other  states  to 
us."  ...  Md.  Smith,  1  Ja  02,  p.25-26 

"  The  commissioner  of  agriculture  has  been  most  active  in  his 
efforts  to  induce  immigration  to  the  state,  and  he  has  been  most 
successful  in  his  work  in  this  direction. . .  The  commissioner 
is  now  preparing  a  handbook  of  Virginia  which  will  set  forth  at 
length  the  advantages  and  resources  of  this  state."  . . . 

Va.  Tyler,  4  I)  01,  p.36 

Banking  and  insurance.1    Report  of  commission  for  the  revision 

of  the  banking  laws.  Md.  Smith,  1  Ja  02,  p.31 


*See  also  Taxation  of  corporations,  p.  302. 
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JfigJ—       "  Your  attention  is  respectfully  directed  to.  the 
£r*""    tions  of  the  auditor  of  public  accounts  relative  to  the 

of  insurance  and  banking  laws,  and  to  the  establishment «f* 
department  in  charge  of  a  commissioner  who  shall  have  power 
to  examine  and  supervise  all  insurance,  banking,  building  ui 
loan  and  other  corporations,  associations  or  orders  doing  tart- 
ness in  this  state. . .  We  have  practically  now  no  lows  on  hub 
and  banking.  Again,  some  insurance  companies  are  required  tt 
report  to  the  auditor  and  others  to  the  secretary  of  state,  while 
foreign  building  and  loan  associations  report  to  the  state* 
urer,  and  debenture  companies,  local  building  and  loan 
tions,  fraternal  orders  and  other  corporations  and  association 
are  amenable  to  no  department  or  person.91 

Mils.  Longino,  7  Ja  02,  pJMl 

"  In  a  communication  to  the  Legislature  of  1901  I  directed 
attention  to  the  excessive  fees  charged  for  the  collection  of 
the  inheritance  transfer  tax.  The  comptroller  reports  to  me 
that  the  amendments  to  the  law  which  followed  my  recom- 
mendation have  effected  a  saving  to  the  state  of  925,000  ii 
the  administration  of  this  important  part  of  his  work.  Tbil 
sum  will  be  greatly  increased  when  the  law  is  in  full  operation. 

. . .  Another  very  serious  drawback  to  the  administration  of 
our  laws  is  that  affecting  the  insolvency  of  public  or  quasi  puUie 
institutions.  Many  instances  can  be  cited  where  if  the  assets  of 
such  corporations  had  been  promptly  administered  at  the  lowest 
possible  expenditure  they  would  have  been  sufficient  to  have  re- 
paid in  lull  the  creditors  and  stockholders.  Particularly  is  this 
true  of  banks,  insurance  companies  and  railroads.  The  federal 
statutes  provide  in  the  case  of  national  banks  that  possession 
shall  be  taken  by  the  comptroller  of  the  currency  and  that  the 
right  to  such  possession  shall  not  be  dependent  on  the  ability 
of  the  comptroller's  department  to  bring  about  a  receivership 
through  the  action  of  the  courts.  The  result  has  been  that  in 
uianv  cases  banks  which  if  otherwise  administered  would  have 
paid  but  a  small  percentage  to  their  stockholders  and  deposi- 
tors have  been  able  to  resume  business  or  have  gone  into  liqui- 
dation and  distributed  a  percentage  that  has  been  satisfactory. 

. . .  There  is,  therefore,  nothing  more  important  than  that  a 
i-utvt'ul  watch  should  be  exercised  over  these  institutions.    They 
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should  fee  placed  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  State  Banking  SjyjJJKr 
and  Insurance  Departments,  and  our  laws  should  be  made  to  *!%**!** 
..conform  to  the  federal  statutes  relating  to  national  banks. . . 

As  an  illustration  of  the  abuses  arising  under  the  present  sys- 
.tem  of  receiverships,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  total  expenses 
involved  in  the  liquidation  of  the  affairs  of  76  corporations  dur- 
ing the  past  10  years  have  been  f  1,666,223.84." . . . 

N.  Y.  Odell,  1  Ja  02,  p.26-28 
^^  • . .  u  Their  deposits  in  '  participation  account '  amount 
••w11"  to  119,789,760.38.  This  is  an  increase  from  Nov. 
20,  1900,  of  12,944,907.50.  As  the  'participation  account'  of 
-these  companies  is  essentially  a  '  savings  account/  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  decrease  in  the  amount  of  deposits  in  the  savings 
banks  is  attended  with  a  larger  corresponding  increase  in  the 
'  savings '  account  of  the  trust  companies."  . . . 

R.  I.  Kimball,  7  Ja  02,  p.  12 
gjSSf*  Aggregate  deposits,  |560,000,000;  number  of  deposi- 
tors, 1,593,640. . .  "The  law  requires  the  publication  by  each  bank, 
semiannually,  in  some  newspaper  published  in  the  county,  of  the 
names  of  the  board  of  trustees. . .  I  recommend  such  legislation 
as  will  require  the  banks  to  publish,  once  in  each  year,  a  list 
of  the  members  of  the  corporation,  and  to  include  such  a  list  in 
their  annual  report  to  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Savings 
Banks,  to  be  filed  in  its  office  for  public  inspection. 

. . .  1  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  some  in- 
stances they  are  closely  connected  with  national  banks  or  other 
financial  institutions  in  the  occupancy  of  the  same  offices,  and 
also  have,  in  common  with  those  institutions,  the  same  officers 
and  clerical  force. . .  I  recommend,  therefore,  the  enactment  of 
such  legislation  as  will  require  the  dissolution,  within  a  reason- 
able time,  of  any  such  existing  connections,  and  which  will  also 
prohibit  any  bank  hereafter  incorporated  from  being  so  con- 
nected. Provision  should  also  be  made  that  no  person  holding 
the  position  of  president  or  cashier  of  a  national  bank  or  trust 
company  shall  be  eligible  for  the  office  or  perform  the  duties  of 
president  or  treasurer  of  a  savings  bank." . . . 

Mass.  Crane,  2  Ja  02,  p.25-28 

. . . "  Under  the  present  law  it  is  not  possible  for  savings  banks 
to  loan  on  real  estate  a  greater  value  than  50£    When,  there- 
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iSFSSStry  f  ore>  other  investors  are  willing  to  lend  to  the  extent  of  60jf  or 
70#  on  such  valuations,  they  naturally  lose  investments  which 
might  otherwise  come  to  them.  The  margin  between  the  mort- 
gage and  the  real  value  of  property,  it  seems,  might  possibly  be 
lessened." ...  N.  T.  Odell,  1  Ja  02,  p.31-32 

. . . "  The  amount  of  deposits  was  |7 4,39 0,794.86;  a  decrease  of 
$455,964.44  from  the  amount  reported  in  1900.  Since  the  year 
1853  the  amount  of  deposits  in  our  savings  banks  has  increased 
every  year,  except  in  1876,  1893  and  1896;  so  that  the  showing 
made  this  year  would  appear  very  unusual  but  for  the  fact  that 
two  of  the  banks  practically  liquidated  all  of  their  assets  since 
the  returns  of  1900,  thereby  taking  out  of  the  aggregate  deposits 
something  over  f  1,000,000.  Aside  from  the  figures  of  these  two 
banks,  the  exhibit  shows  a  creditable  gain  in  the  amount  of  de- 
posits. Furthermore,  by  taking  into  consideration  the  figures 
of  the  trust  companies,  it  appears  that  the  decrease  of  deposits 
in  savings  banks  is  offset  by  an  increase  of  the  same  item  in  the 
returns  of  the  trust  companies."  . . . 

B.  I.  Kimball,  7  Ja  02,  p.10-11 

and  Imo  •  • '  "  The  S£me  recommendation  for  their  conduct  is 
association  ma(je  aB  for  the  banks;  that  is,  that  the  superinten- 
dent shall  have  power  at  all  times  to  investigate  their  condition 
and  take  possession  of  such  concerns  when,  in  his  judgment, 
they  may  be  dangerous  to  the  interests  of  stockholders;  also 
that  they  shall  not  be  permitted  to  organize  hereafter  without 
filing  with  the  state  superintendent  of  banks  a  request  for  such 
organization,  and  shall  be  refused  the  right  to  transact  business 
till  such  permission  is  granted."  N.  Y.  Odell,  1  Ja  02,  p.43 

insurance  Bonds  deposited  by  insurance  companies.  "  These  de- 
posits are  in  my  opinion,  formed  in  the  light  of  recent  experi- 
ences, not  sufficiently  large. . .  State  and  county  bonds  of  a 
single  defaulting  tax-collector  were  $35,000,  while  [the  com- 
pany's] deposit  was  only  f  25,000. . .  I  think  the  scope  of  the 
law  ought  to  be  broadened  so  as  to  authorize  the  acceptance  of 
these  companies  as  surety  on  the  bonds  of  executors,  adminis- 
trators, guardians  and  trustees,  and  all  other  persons  acting 
in  a  fiduciary  capacity. . . 

I  therefore  recommend  that  these  laws  be  so  amended  as  to 
require  fire,  marine  and  m\aji<l  Vwatwasfe  wuz$aatai  to  deposit 
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with  the  state  treasurer  before  doing  business  in  this  state  JJfJJJJJ* 
f25,000,  face  value  of  the  bonds  of  the  United  States,  or  of  SdSSLm 
the  recognized  valid  bonds  of  this  state,  and  surety  companies 
by  whatever  name  called,  to  deposit  with  the  treasurer  $50,000 
of  the  same  bonds  required  of  fire  companies,  and  that  all  surety 
companies  which  make  the  required  deposit  and  comply  with  all 
other  requirements  of  the  law  be  received  on  all  attachment 
bonds,  bonds  of  all  city,  county  and  state  officers,  and  bonds  of 
executors,  administrators,  guardians,  trustees  and  all  other 
bonds  required  to  be  made  by  order  of  any  court  in  this  state. 

The  increased  deposit  will  work  no  hardship  on  any  good 
company,  since  the  bonds  deposited  will  be  as  safe  in  the  vaults 
of  the  treasury  as  in  the  hands  of  any  safe  deposit  or  trust 
company,  and  it  will  increase  their  business  and  be  much  safer 
for  the  state  and  for  other  persons  to  whom  they  are  bound  as 
surety,  because  it  will  keep  within  their  reach  at  all  times,  assets 
of  the  company  to  meet  any  liability  they  may  incur  by  reason 
of  their  suretyship  on  bonds  without  having  to  go  into  the  courts 
of  other  states  to  enforce  their  claims." 

Oa.  Candler,  23  O  01,  p.26-28 

. . . "  The  commissioner  recommends  a  general  revision  of  the 
insurance  laws  of  the  state.  He  suggests  that  a  committee, 
composed  of  representatives  of  the  different  interests,  might 
consult  with  the  insurance  commissioner  and  draft  such  laws 
as  might  be  found  desirable  to  protect  both  the  interests  of  the 
company,  their  patrons  and  the  state  of  Maryland."  . . . 

Md.  Smith,  1  Ja  02,  p.24-25 

..."  During  the  year  1900  the  fees  were  $84,777.47  and  the 
expenses  of  the  department  only  $41,830.34. . .  This  increase 
of  fees  results  largely  from  the  charges  made  for  valuation 
of  the  policy  liabilities  of  the  life  companies,  which  the 
Legislature  has  heretofore,  in  1884  and  1894,  remedied  in  a 
measure  by  reduction  of  the  scale  of  charges.  The  present 
condition  touches  the  home  life  companies  most  nearly,  which, 
in  consequence  of  the  retaliatory  laws  of  other  states,  are  com- 
pelled to  pay  in  those  states  the  fees  for  valuation  of  their  poli- 
cies that  have  been  charged  here  for  similar  service  to  the  com- 
panies of  such  states,  but  from  which  they  would  be  relieved  in 
many  cases  by  reciprocal  provisions  in  our  own  laws. . .    This 
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tog  to  our  farmers  what  is  the  most  profitable  to  them  in  that  J^gSE* 
lection  of  the  state.    This  farm  is  located  in  the  tobacco  section  *Vw*"'r* 
of  the  state,  and  experiments  will  be  made  in  growing  tobacco 
W  various  types  under  different  conditions,  so  as  to  enable  our 
tobacco  growers  to  secure  the  largest  profits  in  growing  and 
fondling  this  crop."  ...  Va.  Tyler,  4  D  01,  p.33-36 

«■-  Forestry.  "The  preservation  of  the  forests  of  our  state,  and 
Specially  the  prevention  of  their  destruction  by  fire,  urgently 
balls  for  some  action  on  your  part.  Year  after  year  widely 
Spread  fires  bring  ruin  to  large  tracts  of  'and  and  wipe  out  that 
'Which  can  only  be  restored,  if  at  all,  after  lapse  of  many  years. . . 
fSome  system  of  forest  protection  must  be  substituted  for  the 
unsatisfactory  one  now  in  force.  It  should  be  a  system  under 
fttate  control  in  order  to  be  effective."  . . . 

N.  J;  Voorhees,  14  Ja  02,  p.5-7 
■'-•'  The  forest  preserve.  ..."  I  became  convinced  after  the  pas- 
feage  of  the  appropriation  bill  carrying  an  item  of  $250,000  for 
the  purchase  of  Adirondack  land  at  the  last  session  of  the  Leg- 
islature that  the  amount  of  money  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
scheme  of  ultimate  purchase  of  the  entire  preserve  was  of  too 
great  a  magnitude  to  be  hastily  sanctioned. . .  This  property 
probably  could  not  be  purchased  for  less  than  f 5,000,000.  Under 
the  provisions  of  the  present  law,  when  the  state  purchases  land 
it  assumes  all  taxes.  In  addition  to  this,  under  our  Constitu- 
tion, no  public  land  can  be  lumbered.  If,  therefore,  all  property 
now  owned  by  individuals  and  corporations  were  purchased,  the 
result  would  be  the  destruction  of  the  lumber  and  wood  pulp 
industries,  which  are  among  the  most  valuable  we  have. . . 

I  recommend,  first,  that  the  present  law  be  amended  so  as  to 
permit  an  agreement  with  owners  to  restrict  the  cutting  of  timber 
down  to  10  inches  in  diameter  instead  of  12,  and  that  acid  fac- 
tories be  prohibited;  and  that  a  constitutional  amendment  re- 
ceive your  sanction  this  year,  looking  toward  the  scientific  for- 
estry and  leasing  of  the  state  lands.  These  suggestions,  if 
adopted,  would  furnish  revenue  for  the  building  of  roads  in  the 
forests,  and  for  other  items  of  expenditure  made  necessary  in 
the  care  of  the  preserve,  and  would,  I  am  certain,  bring  in  almost 
all  Of  the  private  lands  without  cost  to  the  state." 

N.  T.  Odell,  1  Ja  02,  p.13-15 
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"  It  is  only  recently  that  the  subject  of  forest  preservation 
has  attracted  any  attention  in  this  country. . .  In  our  own 
state  our  people  have  been  almost  reckless  in  the  destruction  of 
valuable  timber  without  even  realising  it.  And  it  is  not  likely 
that  we  will  be  able  as  yet  to  arouse  them  to  the  importance  of 
the  subject. . .  As  we  have  no  department  of  agriculture  ex- 
cept in  connection  with  Clemson  College,  the  work  of  beginning 
and  laying  plans  for  the  preservation  of  onr  forests  might  be 
left  to  this  institution,  but  even  a  few  thousand  dollars  spent 
on  this  work  would  pay  big 'returns  in  the  future." 

8. 0.  McSweeney,  14  Ja  02,  pA 

"  Wise  forest  protection  does  not  mean  the  withdrawal  of 
forest  resources,  whether  of  wood,  water  or  grass,  from  contrib- 
uting their  full  share  to  the  welfare  of  the  people,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  gives  the  assurance  of  larger  and  more  certain  sup- 
plies. The  fundamental  idea  of  forestry  is  the  perpetuation  of 
forests  by  use. . .  At  present  the  protection  of  the  forest  re- 
serves rests  with  the  General  Land  Office,  the  mapping  and  de- 
scription of  their  timber  with  the  United  States  Geological  Sur- 
vey, and  the  preparation  of  plans  for  their  conservative  use  with 
the  Bureau  of  Forestry,  which  is  also  charged  with  the  general 
advancement  of  practical  forestry  in  the  United  States.  These 
various  functions  should  be  united  in  the  Bureau  of  Forestry,  to 
which  they  properly  belong. . . 

Certain  of  the  forest  reserves  should  also  be  made  preserves 
for  the  wild  forest  creatures.  All  of  the  reserves  should  be  bet- 
ter protected  from  fires.  Many  of  them  need  special  protec- 
tion because  of  the  great  injury  done  by  live  stock,  above  all  by 
sheep.  The  increase?  in  deer,  elk  and  other  animals  in  the  Yel- 
lowstone Park  shows  what  may  be  expected  when  other  moun- 
tain forests  are  properly  protected  by  law  and  properly  guarded. 
Some  of  these  areas  have  been  so  denuded  of  surface  vegetation 
by  overgrazing  that  the  ground-breeding  birds,  including  grouse 
ami  quail,  and  many  mammals,  including  deer,  have  been  ex- 
terminated or  driven  away.  At  the  same  time  the  water-storing 
ruimeity  of  the  surface  has  been  decreased  or  destroyed,  thus 
promoting  floods  in  times  of  rain  and  diminishing  the  flow  of 
tiivuuui  between  rains.". . .  IT.  S.  Roosevelt,  3  D  01,  p.18-19 
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Game  and  flsh  °*me  *°d  f 

"  The  commissioners  of  fisheries  . . .  planted  more  shad,  perch 
and  bass  fry  in  the  rivers  of  the  state  in  1901  than  was  ever 
hatched  before  by  the  state  in  one  year. . .  Maryland  employs 
more  people  in  her  fisheries  than  any  other  state. . .  The  com- 
missioners recommend  the  enactment  of  legislation  that  will 
prevent  the  channels  of  our  rivers  being  blocked  with  pounds 
and  fikes  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  the  shad  ascending  the 
rivers  in  their  natural  spawning  grounds. 

The  state  game  warden  has . . .  enforced  the  laws  of  the  state 
for  the  preservation  and  protection  of  the  fish  and  game  better 
than  ever  before. . . 

The  provision  of  the  law  requiring  the  culling  of  oysters, 
which  is  its  most  important  feature,  has  been  rigidly  enforced, 
and  should  operate  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  oystermen,  as 
the  small  oysters  are  left  to  grow,  thereby  insuring  a  better 
supply  for  the  succeeding  season,  and  the  market  is  also  re- 
lieved of  the  demoralizing  presence  of  large  quantities  of  small 
oysters,  which  are  brought  in  competition  with  good  oysters 
and  decrease  their  price. . .  About  8782  boats  of  different  de- 
scriptions are  engaged  in  catching  oysters  in  the  waters  of  the 
state,  and  it  is  important  and  good  business  policy  that  some- 
thing be  done  to  keep  up  the  supply  of  oysters  and  extend  the 
acreage  of  the  beds. . . 

1  would  suggest  that  your  honorable  body  authorize  the  ex- 
penditure of  f5000,  to  be  appropriated  from  the  oyster  fund, 
for  oyster  shells,  to  be  planted  in  the  waters  of  the  state  by  ex- 
perienced oystermen,  under  the  supervision  and  control  of  the 
commander  of  the  state  fishery  force."  . . . 

Md.  Smith,  1  Ja  02,  p.19-22 

"  The  seizure  of  a  large  amount  of  game  in  cold  storage  during 
the  past  summer  and  the  possible  conflict  of  our  laws  with  those 
governing  commerce  between  the  states,  brings  up  the  question 
whether,  while  aiming  to  preserve  our  game,  we  should  not  also 
protect  the  innocent  purchaser  thereof. . .  It  seems  that  if  a 
system  of  bonding  for  such  game  as  may  remain  in  possession 
of  a  dealer  at  the  close  of  the  open  season  were  provided  for 
that  we  should  do  more  for  its  protection  than  by  any  attempt 
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Hint  we  will  l>r 
the  subject. . . 
i-'I'i  in  eonnei 

ami  laying  p| 
left  In  this 
•in  tlilf  WW 


I  ton!  that  are  at  haft 
Y.        ell,  Ua02,p3*a 
teed  itrinm...   Vvlm 
ton  is     -eat  danger  of  i*t 
11  stand     I  a  reproach  to  <m 
■iimrnis    of  magnitude  ut 
0.  Nash,  6  Ja  OS,  pJS 
-lain tesion ers  of  inland  Aaberkl. 
•  present  year.    They,  report  thi^ 
.■t  work  of  stocking  the  stream 
-!i    they  have  made  a  streams 
gal  faking  of  short  lobrten  sad 
jitifying  degree  of  success.    Itn. 
■g  many  thousand  lobsters  have  bed. 
rea  R  chance  to  breed.    Yon  wiH , 
.  »rn  that  the  authority  granted  the. 
■-no  lnnd  for  experimental  purpose*, 
*  tests  of  the  feasibility  of  practical 
!»■  successful.  t 

*»?r  in  rents  from  the  lands  leased  for 
^  m  $23,691.25  for  the  year. . .     The  dan 
^-  *«re  of  revenue  to  many  of  the  inhabi- 
I  urge  that  you  consider  measures  for 
rt«tion  should  also  be  given  to  the  pre* 
-.gsberies."  E.  I.  Kimball,  7  Ja  02,  plS 

(j  *nd  oyster  interests  by  State  Board  of 
Va.  Tyler,  4  D  01,  p.12-13 
.   "The  commission  report  a  very  general 
ifMrt*  on  *ne  Part  °'  tlie  public,  which  is  a 
S.  I.  Kimball,  7  Ja  02,  p.21 

Labor 
IP  aM  Convict  lntior,  p.  282. 
^ui  aad   aggregated   wealth  ordinarily  rep 
^Uirr  gives  him  a  palpable  advantage  in  the 
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.g  ago  discovered  that  associated 

m  deal  with  associated  capital,  and  the 

labor  is  as  marked  and  will  prob- 

tendency  toward  organised  wealth. 

H*e  forces  in  society  not  only  disturbs' 
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Rrltil  pursuits,  but  is  so  destructive  that  the  L 

1 1  v  looking  for  some  plan  through 

11  both  sides,  may  be  effected.     I  thor- 

gavernment  must  bear  a  hand  in  the 

■oblem,  ami  I  am  equally  convinced  that  it  can 

■  nationalize  the  subject.  .  .     I  be- 

ower  which  wealth  bestows  ought  sometimes  fo 

:  and,  through  wise  legislation,  the  rights  of  the  weak 

i  more  carefully  preserved." 

la.  Cummins,  16  Ja  02,  p.10-12 
•  sanitary  conditions  of  many  of  the  factories  examined 
nigh  alarming;  and,  1  think,  demand  consideration  by 
•ral  Assembly.  The  department  [Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
old  be  clothed  with  authority  as  ample  as  the  mine  in- 
i.  and  it  should  be  made  incumbent  on  the  commissioner 
irotect  employees  from  inadequate  heat  and  dangerous  ma- 
nerv,  and  to  enforce  adequate  Arc-escapes  and  wholesome 
uitary  conditions...  A  large  number  of  children,  some  aB 
roung  as  ID  years  of  age,  are  being  employed  in  the  factories  of  ' 
town,  and  the  faces  of  many  of  them  tell  a  aad  story  of  over- 
work and  over  hours.  The  statutes  of  this  state  already  pro- 
ttibit  the  employment  of  children  under  a  certain  age  in  coal 
nines.  Wily  not  extend  restrictions  as  to  their  employment  in 
Factories?"...  la.  Shaw,  14Ja02,  p.13 

-Attention  is  directed  to  the  valuable  work  of  the  Bureau  of 
hfeastrial  Statistic*.  Hd.  Smith,  1  Ja  02,  p.25 

"The  mine  inspector . . .  suggests  that  the  mine  foreman  be 
required  to  viBit  every  working  place  in  the  mine  under  his  su- 
pervision every  two  days,  in  order  to  see  that  the  provisions  of 
the  law  regarding  air  and  timber  are  obeyed,  and,  second,  that 
infflcient  refuge  holes  be  provided  for  the  safety  of  the  men, 
kitd  that  an  adequate  amount  of  air  for  every  man  and  animal 
be.  supplied  where  they  are  actually  working." 

Hd.  Smith,  Ua  02,  p.26 
?■'  The  consolidation  of  the  various  labor  bureaus  has  been  in  the 
main  satisfactory. . . 

A  consideration  of  the  disagreements  which  arise  between  the 
employers  and  employees  should  receive  attention.  It  haB  been 
■tggested  that  if    labor    organizations  were  incorporated  they 
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■*"  would  be  in  a  position  to  *»force 

and  thunselre*  be  aniemaMe  to  tie 
If  a  *onrt  of  srfcitrstim 
**fttatir<*  selected  by  the  labor  mtercst, 
the  two  thus  elected  to  ehoose  s  third. 
arbitration  the  power  to  «i 
tannine  the  questions  at  fa 
of  the  Mnpreme  Court  by  judicial  Mandate 
with  If  m  findings,  such  a  law  might  solve  tke 

*.  T.  Odell,  Ua  02,  puSMI 
11 A  recent  conviction  under  the  prcacat  ysl  code  has 
b rough t  into  prominence  several  old  laws.  The  bib  was  co* 
victed  of  the  violation  of  the  laws  of  'flats  to  alter  the  prim  of 
thing*/  The  English  translation  of  the  Spanish  code,  provides 
t  hu  *  '  Those  who  wrongfnll  j  combine  to  enhance  or  lower  the 
\rr\ci*  of  labor  or  regnlate  its  conditions  wrongfully,  provided 
unch  combination  has  begnn  to  be  carried  into  effect,  shall  be 
punished  with  the  penalty  of  arresto  mayor.  This  penalty  shall 
be  Imposed  in  it h  maximum  degree  on  the  leaders  and  pro- 
moters of  the  combination,  and  on  those  who  shall  employ  vio- 
lence or  threats  to  insure  its  success,  unless  they  deserve  a 
higher  penalty  by  reason  thereof.'  It  is  said  that  this  English 
f  en iihIh lion  in  not  correct,  but  should  read  'Those  who  conspire 
lo  enhance  or  lower  the  price  of  labor  or  regulate  its  conditions 
abusively,'  He...  It  seems  certain  that  as  long  as  the  law 
stands  iih  it  is,  ambiguities  as  to  its  intent  will  exist,  and  judges 
in  Hie  conscientious  performance  of  judicial  duty  may  pronounce 
judgments  which  an;  harsh  and  incompatible  with  American 
nl  ii  hit  I'M."  ...  P.  E.  Hunt,  2  Ja  02,  p.11-12 

Keporl  of  factory  inspectors.  B.  I.  Kimball,  7  Ja  02,  p.22 

"  The  national  government:  should  demand  the  highest  quality 
of  service  from  its  employees;  and  in  return  it  should  be  a  good 
employer.  If  possible  legislation  should  be  passed,  in  connec- 
tion with  (ho  interstate  commerce  law,  which  will  render  effect- 
ive the  efforts  of  different  states  to  do  away  with  the  competi- 
tion of  convict  contract  labor  in  the  open  labor  market.  So  far 
as  practicable  under  the  conditions  of  government  work,  pro- 
vision should  be  made  to  render  the  enforcement  of  the  eight 
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lurar  law  easy  and  certain.  In  all  industries  carried  on  directly  *-•*•* 
or  indirectly,  for  the  United  States  government  women  and  chil- 
dren should  be  protected  from  excessive  hours  of  labor,  from 
night  work,  and  from  work  under  unsanitary  conditions.  The 
.government  should  provide  in  its  contracts  that  all  work  should 
be  done  under  '  fair '  conditions,  and  in  addition  to  setting  a  high 
standard  should  uphold  it  by  proper  inspection,  extending  if 
necessary  to  the  subcontractors.  The  government  should  forbid 
.all  night  work  for  women  and  children,  as  well  as  excessive 
overtime.  For  the  District  of  Columbia  a  good  factory  law  should 
be  passed;  and,  as  a  powerful  indirect  aid  to  such  laws,  pro- 
vision should  be  made  to  turn  the  inhabited  alleys,  the  existence 
of  which  is  a  reproach  to  our  capital  city,  into  minor  streets, 
where  the  inhabitants  can  live  under  conditions  favorable  to 
Health  and  morals. 

. . .  Not  only  must  our  labor  be  protected  by  the  tariff,  but  it 
should  also  be  protected  so  far  as  it  is  possible  from  the  pres- 
ence in  this  country  of  any  laborers  brought  over  by  contract,  or 
of  those  who,  coming  freely,  yet  represent  a  standard  of  living 
*o  depressed  that  they  can  undersell  our  men  in  the  labor  mar- 
ket and  drag  them  to  a  lower  level.  I  regard  it  as  necessary, 
with  this  end  in  view,  to  reenact  immediately  the  law  excluding 
"Chinese  laborers  and  to  strengthen  it  wherever  necessary  in 
order  to  make  its  enforcement  entirely  effective. . . 

Our  present  immigration  laws  are  unsatisfactory. . .  First,  we 
should  aim  to  exclude  absolutely  not  only  all  persons  who  are 
known  to  be  believers  in  anarchistic  principles  or  members  of 
anarchistic  societies,  but  also  all  persons  who  are  of  a  low 
moral  tendency  or  of  unsavory  reputation. . .  The  second  object 
of  a  proper  immigration  law  ought  to  be  to  secure  by  a  careful 
And  not  merely  perfunctory  educational  test  some  intelligent 
•capacity  to  appreciate  American  institutions  and  act  sanely  as 
American  citizens. . .  Finally,  all  persons  should  be  excluded 
who  are  below  a  certain  standard  of  economic  fitness  to  enter 
our  industrial  field  as  competitors  with  American  labor.  There 
should  be  proper  proof  of  personal  capacity  to  earn  an  American 
living  and  enough  money  to  insure  a  decent  start  under  Ameri- 
can conditions."  ...  TT.  S.  Roosevelt,  3  D  01,  p.ll-ia 
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The  Legislature  established  in  1898  a  bureau  of  labor  statistics 
A  great  many  valuable  statistics  have  been  compiled,  and  the 
department  promisee  to  be  of  great  usefulness  to  tlie  state. 

Va.  Tyler,  4  D  01,  p.3T 

Child  labor.  . . .  "  That  mill  owners  in  Georgia  have  taken  a 
broad,  humane  view  of  this  matter  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
nearly  all  of  them  have  agreed,  as  I  am  informed,  on  a  rule  that 
seems  to  me  to  be  wise  and  just.  No  child  under  12  years  of 
age  excepting  the  children  of  widowed  mothers  or  parents  physi- 
cally  disabled  and  without  means  of  support,  shall,  under  these 
rules,  be  allowed  to  work  in  cotton  mills  till  it  has  shown  a  cer- 
tificate that  it  has  attended  school  at  least  four  months  in  the 
year,  and  no  child  under  12  years  of  age  shall  be  allowred  to  work 
at  night  under  any  circumstances. 

These  regulations  voluntarily  adopted  by  the  mill  owners  in 
Georgia  are  on  the  right  line . . .  but  all  mill  men  are  not  so 
broad  and  unselfish,  nor  are  the  parents  of  all  children  wMo  are 
employed  in  the  mills  widows  or  unable  to  earn  a  support  for 
themselves  and  families. . .  For  all  such,  compulsory  laws  are 
necessary,  as  well  for  the  good  of  society  as  for  the  sake  of 
humanity,  and  in  all  such  cases  the  child  should  be  put  in  school 
and  protected,  and  the  vagrancy  laws  should  be  vigorously  en- 
forced against  the  worthless  parent." 

Ga.  Candler,  23  O  01,  p.37-3.? 

..."There  is  no  doubt  that  to  keep  the  small  child  con- 
fined at  labor  in  the  mills  is  injurious  to  the  cliild  phys- 
ically and  mentally.  Without  time  for  recreation,  play,  exer- 
cise, sunshine,  school,  things  so  necessary  for  the  growth  and 
healthy  development  of  the  cliild  body  and  child  mind,  nothing 
but  labor  and  toil  from  before  sunrise  till  after  dark  is  com- 
pelled by  the  laws  of  nature  to  dwarf  the  child  mind  and  the 
child  body,  because  it  is  in  direct  conflict  with  the  laws  of  nature, 
and  will  have  its  influence  and  effect  on  the  citizenship  of  the 
future. . . 

The  manufacturing  industries  of  the  South  in  the  near  future 
will  be  compelled  to  meet  strong  competition  from  the  people  of 
other  sections  of  the  globe,  particularly  from  the  far  East.  In 
order  to  meet  this  competition  they  must  have  skilled  attd intelli- 
gent labor,  and  this  can  only  be  secured  in  the  operatives  of  the 
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-future  by  the  education  and  the  preparation  of  the  children* of  JJJJJJ^^ 
the  present.     And  the  children  of  the  present  can  not  be  edu-  ********* 
•cated  and  prepared  for  their  duties  and  for  good  citizenship  if  correction! 
they  are  required  to  labor  in  the  mills    during   their    tender 
^years. . .      No  child  under  12  years  of  age  should  be  permitted  to 
labor  in  the  manufactories  of  this  state,  unless  it  be  necessary 
for  the  support  of  a  widowed  mother."  . . . 

S.  C.  McSweeney,  14  Ja  02,  p.14-16 

Employers  liability.  ..."  Our  citizens  who  are  compelled  to 
undergo  dangers  and  hazards  in  the  performance  of  their  duties 
should  have  ample  protection  afforded  them  in  a  proper  liability 
bill  against  the  negligence  they  are  powerless  to  prevent  and  of 
"which  they  have  no  knowledge  till  overtaken  by  some  accident, 
-and  I  trust  that  the  Senate  will,  as  speedily  as  possible,  remove 
the  cloud  that  now  hangs  over  the  employers  liability  bill, 
passed  by  the  13th  General  Assembly." 

Col.  Orman,  28Ja02,  p.9 

..."  While  it  is  true  that  the  courts  have  decreed  and  laid 
down  rules  which  cover  almost  every  possible  contingency  in 
negligence  cases,  yet  it  would  be  more  satisfactory  if  these  find- 
ings and  such  other  provisions  as  might  be  considered  desirable 
for  the  protection  of  the  interests  of  both  the  employer  and  the 
employee  were  enacted  into  law  at  the  present  session  of  the 
Legislature."  ...  N.  T.  Odell,  1  Ja  02,  p.39 

"  For  some  years  the  railroad  employees  of  the  state  have 
^earnestly  sought  such  a  modification  of  the  common  law  doctrine 
•of  the  nonliability  of  the  master  for  injuries  received  by  a  ser- 
vant through  the  negligence  of  his  fellow  servant  as  has  already 
been  embodied  in  the  laws  of  England  and  of  many  of  the  states  . 
of  the  Union."  ...  Va.  Montague,  20  F  02,  p.4 

Charities  and  corrections 

See  alxo  Penal  institutions,  p.  27i>. 

The  state  expended  on  charitable  purposes  the  last  fiscal  year 
$729,626.30.  "  I  recommend  to  you  that  you  completely  change 
the  present  system  of  management  of  these  institutions.  1  believe 
that  system  to  be  the  most  awkward,  unsatisfactory  and  expen- 
sive one  it  is  possible  to  devise.  I  believe  that  many  thousands 
of  dollars  of  the  state's  money  are  uselessly  thrown  away  each 
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twin*  and  year,  by  reason  of  a  policy  of  managing  these  great  concerns  so 
obsolete  and  so  grotesque  that  I  doubt  if  yon  can  find  its  like 
in  any  other  state.  The  idea  which  seems  to  pervade  the  present 
law  is  to  dissipate  as  much  as  possible  all  responsibility  so  that 
it  can  not  be  properly  chargeable  to  any  one  in  particular,  and 
that  in  the  event  any  blame  should  arise  from  mismanagement 
or  mishap  it  can  be  shifted  about  in  such  a  way  that  no  one  need 
be  bothered  much  about  it.  To  have  successful  management  of 
any  concern,  you  must  have  the  responsibility  directly  located. 
The  greater  the  number  among  whom  you  divide  such  a  respon- 
sibility, the  less  each  one  fefels  it,  and  the  less  able  is  he  to 
render  satisfactory  service. 

Under  the  law  governing  the  three  asylums  for  the  insane  and 
the  feeble-minded  institute  the  governor  appoints  for  each  one 
a  superintendent,  three  assistants  and  a  steward  (no  assistants 
are  appointed  for  the  feeble-minded  institute),  These  officials 
have  the  immediate  control  of  the  institution.  The  governor 
also  appoints  a  board  of  commissioners  for  each,  consisting  of 
nine  members,  who  act  as  a  kind  of  visiting  committee  to  ihe 
institution  and  have  certain  limited  authority  in  its  control. 
Many  excellent  gentlemen  are  members  of  these  boards,  but  the 
responsibility  is  not  so  placed  as  to  get  the  best  results  from 
their  services. . . 

It  was  urged  against  the  prison  bill  at  the  time  of  its  passage 
that  it  created  new  officers  and  new  salaries  to  be  paid  b.v  ihe 
state,  but  that  board  in  a  single  month  saved  enough  to  the 
state  to  pay  a  year's  salary  to  all  its  members.  The  responsi- 
bility has  been  directly  placed  on  them;  they  are  well  paid  for 
their  services,  and  in  consequence,  they  have  rendered  valuable 
service  to  the  state. . .  I  advise,  therefore,  the  creation  of  a 
hoard  of  control,  consisting  of  about  three  members,  whose  duty 
it  shall  be  to  take  charge  of  these  institutions  and  give  all  their 
time  to  them.  This  would  not  be  an  experiment,  for  such  a  plaa 
is  the  one  in  use  in  most  of  the  progressive  states,  whew  it 
works  with  the  greatest  satisfaction." 

Ky.  Beckham,  7  Ja  02,  p.6  & 

The  Board  of  State  Aid  and  Charities  was  created  by  act  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  1900.  "  Among  the  provisions  of  the  act 
are  those  requiring  the  board  to  inquire  into  the  merits  of  appli- 
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rations,  investigate  the  workings  of  institutions  making  applica-  cowectfoM 
tion  for  aid  from  the  Legislature,  whether  aid  is  received  from 
other  sources  and  to  what  extent. . .    The  number  of  applica- 
tions from  institutions  and  organizations  seeking  aid  from  the 
state  is  98,  and  the  total  amount  applied  for  is  f  1,936,339.96."  . . . 

Md.  Smith,  1  Ja  02,  p.32-33 

Charity  hospital.  Hiss.  Longino,  7  Ja  02,  p.24 

Amount  paid  by  state  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  Oct.  31, 
1901,  for  the  care  of  dependent,  defective  and  delinquent  classes, 
1913,741.84. 

..."  The  members  of  the  Legislature  who  are  called  on  annu- 
ally to  make  provision  for  this  object  have  little  time  or  oppor- 
tunity to  examine  in  detail  the  many  charitable  and  penal  insti- 
tutions of  the  state  or  the  channels  through  which  its  funds  flow 
into  semipublic  philanthropies.  The  work  is  and  has  been  for 
many  years  intrusted  to  numerous  commissions  and  boards,  no 
two  possessing  like  powers,  and  there  is  a  lack  of  harmonious 
cooperation  between  institutions  organized  for  similar  purposes. 
We  have  no  central  bureau  for  the  dissemination  of  information 
and  there  is  no  possibility  of  comparing  the  cost  and  efficiency 
of  management  of  the  various  institutions. . .  The  modern  trend 
has  been  toward  making  the  administration  of  public  charities 
and  penal  institutions  a  business  of  itself.  A  number  of  states 
have  tried,  with  gratifying  success,  the  plan  of  placing  these 
institutions  under  a  consolidated  board  or  a  board  of  control,  pos- 
sessed of  large  executive  powers  and  transacting  their  business 
in  some  central  and  convenient  office.  Such  a  board,  going  from 
one  institution  to  another,  comparing  methods  and  conditions 
which  they  find  therein  and  acquainting  themselves  with  actual 
and  pressing  needs,  can  devolve  plans  and  regulations  for  all 
which  will  result  in  a  marked  saving  of  money  and  an  increased 
efficiency  of  administration.  They  can  secure  uniformity  in 
business  methods,  centralization  of  management,  with  its 
attendant  good  results,  and  economy  in  operation. . .  I  would 
therefore  respectfully  recommend  the  passage  of  a  bill  which 
will  make  possible  this  much  desired  change." 

N.  J.  Voorhees,  14  Ja  02,  p.15-17 

"  In  the  consideration  of  the  charitable  institutions,  the  same 
features  of  undesirable  administration  are  to  be  seen,  the  same 
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£uj!u£il1>d  wide  margin  between  the  highest  and  the  lowest  cost  of  mainte- 
nance and  the  same  unnecessary  demands  on  our  revenue*. 
While  the  Soldiers  and  Sailors  Home  at  Bath  can  not  be  classed 
as  a  public  charity,  jet  for  the  purpose  of  comparison  it  may -be 
stated  that  the  cost  of  maintenance  at  this  institution  is  only 
$2.52  per  capita  per  week  as  against  f4.65  at  the  Hudson  House 
of  Refuge  for  Women.  But  it  is  not  alone  in  the  expenditures 
for  maintenance  that  we  are  called  on  to  consider  the  waste  of 
public  money,  but  also  as  to  the  demands  for  improvements, 
wjiich  are  dictated  either  by  sentiment  or  ideas,  that  an*  both 
unbusinesslike  and  undesirable. . .  One  institution  asks  for  a 
mortuary  at  a  cost  of  f4500,  a  railroad  switch  at  a  cost  of  $10,000 
(inmates  now  perform  the  work  and  teaming),  a  propagating 
house  for  flowers  for  an  idiot  asylum,  $3200,  a  stable  for  offi- 
cials* horses  and  carriages,  $5000. . . 

I  recommend  that  the  present  State  Board  of  Charities  be 
charged  with  the  care  and  administration  of  our  charitable  insti- 
tutions, and  that  visiting  committees,  as  suggested  in  relation  to 
the  hospitals  for  the  insane,  be  appointed  annually,  and  that 
they  Ik*  empowered  to  visit  and  report  to  the  governor  as  to  tLe 
conditions  found;  that  the  present  boards  of  managers  be  abol- 
ished and  the  State  Hoard  of  Charities  be  permitted  to  recom- 
mend, subject  to  the  approval  of  the  governor,  a  superintend- 
ent, either  from  their  own  number  or  otherwise,  with  a  salary 
of  $.~)000  per  annum,  who  shall  have  full  authority,  under  such 
regulations  as  may  be  adopted  by  them,  subject  to  executive  ap- 
proval, over  all  charitable  institutions.'' . . . 

N.  Y.  Odell,  1  Ja  02,  p.8-12 

. . . <%  I  am  satisfied  that  the  current  expenses  of  these  institu- 
tions [charitable  and  correctional]  can  be  largely  reduced  without 
in  any  way  interfering  with  the  health,  comfort  or  happiness  «f 
their  inmates. . .  1  further  suggest  that  the  auditor  of  state 
be  authorized  to  add  another  man  to  his  present  office  force, 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  carefully  examine  all  the  reports  filed 
in  the  office  of  the  auditor  by  the  financial  officers  of  these  insti- 
tutions, and  who  shall  once  in  each  month  visit  each  institution 
and  carefully  examine  into  and  scrutinize  the  accounts  of  its 
financial  officers."  0.  Nash,  6  Ja  02,'  p.8-10 
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'•^  Public  charitable  institutions  are  all  in  fair  condition.    The  char*J?,..?: 

corrections 

'insane  are  .particularly  well  cared  for. . .    If  the  Legislative  As-  Sumb^BHn 
i»»embly  is  as  careful  of  its  appropriations  as  I  feel  it  will  be,  the  imane 
^island  can  now  establish  an  institution  for  the  indigent  blind.". . . 
...-.».  P.  R.  Hunt,  2  Ja  02,  p.14 

*■-   Report  of  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections  and  of 

state  borne  and  school.  R.  I.  Kimball,  7  Ja  02,  p. 13  15 

*•  •  Deaf  and  dumb.    Blind.    Maryland  Institution  for  the  Indigent 

•Mind.  Md.  Smith,  1  J  a  02,  p.8-9 

•  :     Institute  for  the  Blind;  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institute. 

c.  Hiss.  Longino,  7  Ja  02,  p.23-24 

'  ,,:  The  state  is  maintaining  30  children  at  the  Perkins  Institute 
•;for  the  Blind  in  Massachusetts.    Institute  for  the  Deaf. 

R.  I.  Kimball,  7  Ja  02,  p.14-15 
Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind. 
•  S.  C.  McSweeney,  14  Ja  02,  p.22 

Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind  Institute.         Va.  Tyler,  4  1)  01,  p.14-15 

•  Insane.     The  Maryland  Hospital  for  the  Insane  and  the  Spring- 
field Hospital  for  the  Insane.  Md.  Smith,  1  Ja  02,  p.16-17 

The  site  for  the  State  Colony  for  the  Insane.  "  The  milder  in- 
sane of  the  chronic  class  will  be  gradually  transferred  thither 
from  the  hospitals,  to  the  number  of  about  100  a  year  for  the 
present.  This  will  be  the  first  step  in  the  development  of  a  sys- 
tem of  colonv  care  for  the  chronic  insane,  which  will  be  ex- 
tended  gradually  in  connection  with  existing  hospitals  and  asy- 
lums so  far  as  possible,  and  in  other  directions  according  to  the 
claims  of  locality."  Mass.  Crane,  2Ja02,  p.16-17 

East  Mississippi  Insane  Hospital;  State  Insane  Hospital. 

Miss.  Longino,  7  Ja  02,  p.24 

..."  For  the  comfortable  homes,  such  as  existed  in  the  earlier 
institutions,  we  have  newly  planned  buildings  covering  much 
•greater  areas,  costly  in  construction,  and  which,  so  far  as  it  is 
possible  to  discover,  accomplish  no  better  results  and  but  add 
to  the  burdens  of  the  taxpayers. . .  The  impression  one  gains 
on  visiting  our  institutions  for  the  insane  is  the  duplication  of 
administrative  and  executive  powers  so  repugnant  to  sound  busi- 
ness judgment.  First  is  the  board  of  managers,  with  doubtful 
authority,  then  the  superintendent,  who  is  the  executive  officer 
over  all.    The  State  Commission  in  Lunacy  has  not  the  authority 
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J"*  to  remove  or  even  correct  a  snperintndeat,  a  creamer  or  a 
^ffS*  steward.  The  power,  therefore,  which  they  ■hwlrt  have  is  lark- 
ing, and  the  superintendent,  protected  hy  h»  board  of  manager!, 
becomes  an  autocrat  in  the  administration  of  ids  dntka.  But 
one  result  can  follow  such  a  system  exliayagantlv  managed 
institutions,  with  constant  demands  for  improvemnts  not  war 
ranted  nor  justified — 

I  recommend,  therefore,  that  far  the  boaids  of  manager* 
there  be  substituted  a  visiting  board  for  each  district,  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor  annually  and  to  report  to  him;  that 
the  powers  now  vested  in  the  present  boards  of  managers  be 
lodged  in  the  State  Commission  in  Lanacy,  thus  centralizing  all 
authority  in  a  commission  that  has  been  constitutionally  cre- 
ated, which  precedent  has  decreed  must  be  nonpartisan  and 
which  is  remunerated  for  the  services  performed." 

*.  Y.  OdelL  1  Ja«*  p£* 

'» The  law  very  justly  requires  that  insane  and  epileptic  per 
sons  now  in  the  county  infirmaries  shall  be  cared  far  by  the  slate 
on  or  before  June  1. 1903.  in  her  hospital*. . .  In  order  to  meet 
this  requirement  of  law.  it  is  necessary  to  increase  the  capacity 
of  tin-  slate  hospitals/" ...  0.  Nash.  0  Ja  02.  p.10-11 

Stat**  Hospital  for  the  Insane. 

S.  C.  McSweeney,  14  Ja  02.  p.3S  40 

Wan  r  supply  at  the  Southwestern  Insane  Asylum. 

Tex.  Savers.  6  Agr  «1.  p.4 

Siaw-  insane  hospitals.  "  In  my  opinion  it  would  be  the  part 
of  f-i-onoiny  for  the  state  to  establish  separate  places  for  the 
care  of  the  idiot  h*  and  the  hopelessly  insane  patients,  thus  leav- 
ing more  room  in  the  wards  of  our  asylums  for  the  treatment  of 
those  whose  cure  ean  be  effected."  Va.  Tyler.  4  D01.  p.16-17 

Fire  at  the  Eastern  Hospital.  Va.  Montague.  20F02.  p.3 

Feeble-minded  and  epileptic.  Expenditures  for  the  support  of 
puujjfT  idiots  have  increased  from  f75.05S.44  in  1892  to  $138.- 
\M~A*'»  in  UiOl. . .  ••  A  very  large  per  cent  of  those  now  on  this 
(jeijsion  list  do  not  deserve  to  be  there,  and  those  who  do  could 
e;jsih  he  taken  care  of  bv  the  counties  in  which  thev  reside/*... 

Ky.  Beckham,  7  Ja  02.  p.  11 

J'urjijfr  the  past  year  the  state  has  had  32  beneficiaries  at  the 
various  institutions  for  feeble-minded  in  other  states. 

B.  L  Kimball,  7  Ja  02.  pl4 
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"  It  is  not  necessary  to  present  extended  reasons  for  the  es-  Education 
tablishment  of  separate  institutions  for  the  dependent  epileptics, 
most  of  whom  are  now  being  cared  for  in  our  state  hospitals  for 
the  insane. . .  A  building  to  accommodate  dependent  and  help- 
less epileptics  could  be  erected  and  operated  at  far  less  cost 
than  buildings  to  accommodate  the  same  number  of  insane. . . 
It  is  an  admitted  fact  that  epileptics  should  neither  be  placed  in 
poorhouses  or  hospitals  for  the  insane. . .  A  report  was  made 
to  the  Legislature  at  the  session  of  1897-98  by  a  committee  ap- 
pointed at  the  session  of  1895-96,  and  much  valuable  information 
can  be  gotten  from  the  report,  to  which  I  respectfully  call  your 
attention."  ...  Va.  Tyler,  4  D  01,  p.17-18 

Education 

. . . il  For  many  years  past  the  funds  collected  by  taxation  for 

» 

the  support  of  the  schools  in  any  given  year  have  had  to  be  ap- 
plied almost  entirely  to  the  payment  of  teachers  for  work  done 
the  year  before,  thus  leaving  but  little  to  support  the  schools 
for  the  current  year. . . 

In  my  last  annual  message  I  suggested  what  I  believe  to  be 
a  solution  of  the  problem.  I  advised  that  a  change  be  made  in 
the  mode  of  raising  revenue  for  the  support  of  our  free  schools  so 
as  to  divide  the  burden  between  the  state  and  the  counties.  I 
said,  and  I  now  repeat,  that  '  it  will  be  found  on  investigation 
that  Georgia  pays  a  larger  percentage  of  her  total  revenue  to 
the  support  of  her  common  school  than  any  other  state  in  the 
Union,  while  local  communities,  with  the  exception  of  our  cities 
and  some  of  the  larger  towns,  contribute  nothing  to  this  purpose. 
Counties,  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  and  most  of  the  towns, 
pay  nothing,  but  look  to  the  state  for  everything. . .  In  New 
England,  the  cradle  of  common  schools,  where  they  have  reached 
their  greatest  perfection,  the  mudsill  of  the  system  is  local  tax- 
ation supplemented  by  state  aid. . .  Under  the  present  law 
counties  may  impose  on  themselves  taxes  to  aid  in  the  support 
-of  schools,  but  they  do  not  do  it  because  the  law  is  not  compul- 
sory, but  merely  permissive.  It  is  not  right  for  the  state  to  bear 
aJl  of  this  burden,  neither  is  it  expedient.  The  law  should  re- 
quire a  part  of  it  to  be  borne  by  the  counties.' . . .  Each  county 
should  be  required,  before  it  receives  its  share  of  the  state 
school  fund,  to  raise  by  local  taxation  for  the  support  of  its 
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MucMton       schools  an  amount  not  less  than  50f  of  its  state  apportion 
mont  .". . .  Ga.  Candler.  23  O  01,  p.11-15 

"  Of  all  the  sources  of  state  pride,  the  most  constant  has  bea 
the  generality  and  (completeness  of  onr  educational  equipmeit 
and  faeilitios. . .  It  is  to  be  feared  that  we  have  been  so  wd 
contented  with  laurels  already  won  that  we  hare  forgotten  that 
eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  other  things  than  liberty.  It  ii 
unfortunately  true  that  we  have  fallen  a  little  behind  in  the 
race,  and  we  must  gird  up  our  loins  and  quicken  our  step."... 

la.  Cummins,  16  Ja.02,  ^19-91 

"  In  the  matter  of  education  in  the  state  there  is  room  for 
much  improvement  and  advancement. . .  Much  progress  is  being 
made  in  raising  the  standard  of  the  teachers  and  improving  the 
methods  of  instruction/*  Ky.  Beckham,  7  Ja02,  pJ 

Superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Ky.  Beckham,  7  Ja  02,  pi 

"  The  public  school  system  of  the  state  is,  on  the  whole,  in  t 
highly  satisfactory  condition.  The  act  of  1900,  reorganizing 
the  rountx  school  hoards,  and  providing  for  the  bipartisan  nun- 
agtment  of  «ounix  school  affairs,  has  done  much  to  eliminate 
pant: an  mrim-mc  and  make  the  scliools  more  efficient."... 

Stair  nuj^  i  wv.x  noVnt  of  public  education.  "This  office  was 
» :■  ait-d  l»\  at  i  o!  ihr  iM'Ut-ral  Assembly  of  1900,  and  while  the 
xx o*  k  of  iho  otVu  i  at  rir>t  was  largely  regards  as  experimental. 
.;  ):.in  !h>  n  !our.»l  :V.at  the  service  of  the  present  superintendent 
has  Jr>«'.:nl  :v.  p;,:  N  netit  to  the  school  system  of  the 
^atc"  Md.  Smith.  Ua02,  p.12-14 

*%  Of  "i'5|.«»:  :  :.,  :sor.s  rvmrned  by  the  school  census  sis  com- 
v.v   XX-.: I. -   *.N     >»v..:v.  sor>    ag^»  limits  of  7  and  14,  87?  were 
■v..  '.cd*-,?  ■:.  .V.i  ;  v«V.     school  enrolment:  the  rest,  with  few  excep- 

*  .or.v  ..x  -.:  x...  s  !-.tHv  enrolment.  The  total  expenditure 
t'x  *.*:»  •»vv.:'.v,.:»1 .,  \  .-.v.i!  :v.mr.*  ipalities  for  the  public  schools 
xx  .>  s:  *  .  T  .  .tt:  ,,:  xx  \-  *  $: :  ^4/.«4  was  for  support  and  $3,045,- 
v\  J  ?o*  >  *  <sv  V v. .V.  v.c*  IN  oos:  for  each  child  in  the  average 
'     v.N-o   .    ,,:  ...  ;a\  s  v.vvv>  ***  $34.91...     On  the  public 

*  '  ox  V>  ■  ,v  :  ....  -  ,-vx  o:>.:r  ; ::My  agency  depends  the  wel- 
:.-:*  o:  .:;     w.v.-ov^;  .;'-\      T\i;r  vvsiribution  to  this  welfare 


"<v:vs  ;V..  \irc.  *«v.-*  ..vv.:,^  v  awadtdoi  them." 


virtue.  2  Ja  02.  p.17-18 
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After  a  most  careful  consideration  and  repeated  consulta-  Education 
^ons  with  school  authorities  . . .  the  commission  appointed  by  me 
ib  revise  the  school  laws  of  the  state  submitted  a  bill  which,  with 
lome  amendments,  became  a  law  at  the  session  of  1900. . .  The 
irifcdom  of  its  passage  was  demonstrated  by  the  increased  eflfi- 
jiency,  economy  and  thoroughness  that  soon  began  to  mark  tin* 
iew  administration  of  school  affairs...  Its  constitutionality* 
fiowever,  was  soon  attacked  by  those  refusing  to  be  governed  by 
its  provisions,  and  at  the  last  term  of  the  Court  of  Errors  and 
^ppeqjs  the  whole  law,  if  we  read  aright  the  opinion  of  the 
court,  was  declared  invalid.  So  important  and  wide  reaching 
was  this  decision  and  so  disastrous  in  its  consequences  that  the 
attorney  general  at  once  applied  for  a  rehearing. . .  I  would 
therefore  recommend  that  the  exact  nature  of  the  objections  of 
the  court  be  ascertained,  if  possible,  and  be  removed  by  new  or 
supplementary  legislation."  N.  J.  Voorhees,  14  Ja  02,  p.14-15 

"  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  people  are  enthusiastic 
E>ver  education,  and  that  great  progress  has  been  made.  A  year 
ago  at  this  time  there  were  682  schools  open.  Now  there  are 
B75.  Then  there  were  enrolled  30,000  pupils;  now  there  are 
I39000.  Last  year  there  were  721  teachers,  this  year  there  are 
934.  Thirty-two  school  houses  have  been  constructed  at  a  cost 
of  f  132,243.43,  and  a  normal  school  is  nearing  completion  to  cost 
|37,000  more.  By  provision  of  the  laws  of  last  winter  45  young* 
people  are  also  being  educated  in  the  United  States  at  an  an- 
nual cost  of  |15,000.  There  are  45  children  from  Porto  Rico  in 
the  Carlisle  Industrial  School  while  129  more  have  been  received 
by  generous  institutions  of  learning,  making  a  total  of  219  stu- 
dents studying  in  the  United  States  under  the  direction  of  the 
Department  of  Education.  Where  a  people  seek  education  so 
assiduously  the  government  must  and  will  leave  nothing  undone 
to  afford  school  facilities.     More  night  schools  are  advised."  . . . 

P.  E.  Hunt,  2  Ja  02,  p.2  :\ 

..."  Public  opinion  depends  for  its  enlightenment  very  largely 
ox*  the  free  common  schools,  and  the  efforts  of  the  state  should 
be  directed  principally  to  the  improvement  and  perfection  of  its 
system  of  common  school  education,  for  it  is  to  the  common 
schools  that  the  great  majority  of  the*  children  must  look  for 
their  education.     This  should  not  interfere  with  our  system  of 
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iuc«tion       higher  education. . .    The  ideal  system  is  one  properly  artic* 

hod  fund  °  *.,,,, 

Iated  from  the  common  school  to  the  high  school,  the  college 
and  the  university. . . 

The  average  school  term  for  the  past  year  for  the  white 
schools,  according  to  the  state  superintendent's  report,  was  21 
weeks,  exactly  the  same  as  the  one  for  the  year  previous;  for 
the  negro  schools  the  term  was  14  weeks,  one  week  less  than  for 
the  previous  year. . .  Total  expenditure  for  the  year  for  whites, 
1726,825.44;  for  negroes,  $211,287.56. 

Some  provision  should  be  made  to  secure  more  pemarat 
boards  of  trustees  and  county  boards  of  education.  The  teunt 
,  of  office  in  the  boards  of  trustees  is  two  years. . .  County  boards 
should  be  elected  by  the  people  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  change 
entirely  at  one  time;  and  the  boards  of  trustees  should  be  elect- 
ed on  a  somewhat  similar  plan.  The  state  superintendent  calls 
attention  to  a  plan  for  securing  better  schoolhouses." . . . 

&  0.  McSweeney,  14  Ja  02,  p.16-21 
"  The  condition  of  the  public  schools  is  most  gratifying  and 
encouraging.  During  the  four  years  of  the  present  administra- 
tion the  appropriations  for  public  schools  have  increased  f  162,- 
235.27.  The  present  enrolment  of  pupils  exceeds  that  of  1897 
by  fully  7000;  about  300  new  schools  have  been  opened,  and  the 
value  of  school  property  has  increased  more  than  a  half  million 
dollars.  In  many  communities  school  libraries  have  been  estab- 
lished, and  everywhere  the  people  are  taking  more  interest  in 
the  success  of  the  public  school  system." 

Va.  Tyler,  4  D  01,  p.16 
School  fund.  "It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  drift  of  popu- 
lation cityward  has  resulted  in  an  increase  to  the  cities  of  their 
proportion  of  the  free  school  fund,  and  a  corresponding  decrease 
in  that  apportioned  to  the  rural  schools.  The  present  distribu- 
tion of  this  fund  is  therefore  in  an  inverse  proportion  or  relation 
to  the  actual  needs  of  the  state.  I  would  suggest  that  the  basis 
of  apportionment  be  changed  so  that  the  moneys  be  distributed  on 
some  basis  recognizing  the  ability  of  the  localities  to  maintain 
their  own  schools,  or  that  a  portion  of  the  free  school  fund  be 
sot  apart,  and  that  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  be 
clot  hod  w  ith  authority  to  distribute  it  to  the  weaker  districts  of 
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the  state,  having  in  view  their  local  assessments  and  consequent  fJJJf^S, 
ability  to'  maintain  their  own  school  system." 

N.  Y.  Odell,  1  Ja  02,  p.24 
The  state  common  school  fund.  0.  Nash,  6  Ja  02,  p.5-6 

Rural  schools.    In  this  connection,  I  again  call  attention  to 
the  inadequate  educational  advantages  in  rural  districts.    The 
.average  country  school  teacher  receives  less  than  $25  per  month, 
exclusive  of  board,  less,  we  are  told,  than  in  any  other  northern 
«tate,  and  less  than  in  several  southern  states. . .    I  believe  . . . 
that  central  township  schools  with  provision  for  conveying  the 
pupils  to  and  fro  at  public  expense  will  afford  greater  relief  than 
any  other  proposed  system.    If  to  this  could  be  added  a  pro- 
vision for  the  employment  of  a  county  superintendent  at  an  ade- 
quate salary,  to  be  chosen  in  the  same  manner  as  city  superin- 
tendents, and  with  analogous  duties  and  responsibilities,  it 
would  revolutionize  our  school  system  for  good.    The  salary 
should  be  fixed  by  law  or  the  position  would  be  let  to  the  lowest 
bidder,  as  our  rural  schools  largely  are  at  present.    It  is  feared 
that  some  of  the  teachers  have  little  else  to  commend  them  than 
kinship  to  the  director.  -  Nepotism  is  generally  condoned  if  the 
-compensation  is  low  enough.    Neither  can  very  much  be  ex- 
pected of  a  county  superintendency  under  a  system  that  invites 
•considerations  of  availability  only.    If  these  changes  were  made, 
some  of  you  gentlemen  might  not  be  returned,  but  you  can  afford 
to  sacrifice  your  political  lives  if  by  so  doing  you  shall  serve  and 
4save  the  youth  of  Iowa. . .    Much  of  the  evil  so  manifest  is  the 
resultant  of  a  wave  of  sentiment  that  has  in  comparatively  re- 
«ent  years  created  the  impression  that  economy  is  the  synonym 
of  statesmanship."  la.  Shaw,  14  Ja  02,  p.6-7 

"  I  heartily  approve  the  liberality  manifested  toward  the 
state's  colleges  and  separate  school  districts,  and  glory  in  the 
success  of  these  institutions,  but  I  desire  to  enter  a  special  plea 
itk  behalf  of  the  country  schools. . .  It  is  proper  to  mention  in 
this  connection  that  in  the  rural  schools  are  to  be  found  89£#  of 
our  educable  children,  who  are  to  become  so  large  a  portion  of 
the  citizenship  of  the  state.  The  vast  majority  of  these  children 
will  never  attend  any  other  schools  than  these  and  so  with  an 
average  term  of  only  90  days,  they  must,  in  the  very  nature  of 
the  case,  grow  up  without  proper  education.    We  have  an  army 
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of  fniiliful.  conscientious  public  school  teacher*,  many  »f  whom 
can  not  afford  to  follow  teaching  strictly  aw  a  proftssion,  lint 
must  supplement  their  meager  earnings  from  that  source,  or  tftt 
go  misapplied  with  any  of  the  comforts  and  half  the  necessities 
of  life.  These  teachers,  though  overworked  and  half  paid.  ren- 
der the  state  a  service  which  none  can  gainsay,  and  which  t 
trust  the  Legislature  will  see  fit  to  recognize  by  increasing  the 
appropriation  for  the  public  schools  so  as  to  provide  beti.r 
salaries  and  longer  terms, . . 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  Legislature  should  be  vested  with 
the  power  to  require  the  several  counlies  to  levy  a  tax  to  beuwil 
in  addition  to  the  state  appropriation  for  the  maintenance  of 
their  respective  schools  for  «  longer  term  than  four  month* 
§  liltti,  however,  of  the  Constitution  seems  to  leave  it  optional 
with  any  county  or  separate  school  district  to  make  such  a  len 
or  not;  and  1  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  to  the-  Legislature 
the  wisdom  of  submitting  an  amendment  to  said  section,  givinc 
the  Legislature  authority  to  require  such  supplemental  aid  liy 
the  counties  to  be  rated  on  by  the  people. . . 

1  direr!  attention  h>  the  fact  further  that  Mississippi  li.-i* 
made  no  provision  for  a  normal  or  training  school  for  its  com-' 
mou  school  teachers. . .  I  would  recommend  that  a  state  train- 
ing school  for  teachers  be  established,  as  recommended  by  the 
state  superintendent,  so  planned  and  conducted  that  the  bom- 
blest  of  our  country  teachers  might  be  able  to  get,  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost,  that  instruction  which  would  prepare  them  for 
their  great  work."  . . .  Misa,  Longino,  7  Ja  02,  p.8-29 

..."  The  tendency  to  multiply  rural  schools  has  greatly  im- 
paired the  efficiency  of  the  system.  We  need  stronger  schools 
with  longer  terms. . .  The  state  can  better  afford,  as  respects 
cost  and  efficiency,  to  transport  its  children  to  one  good  school 
than  to  put  an  indifferent  school  near  the  door  of  every  patron. 
. . .  Some  central  authority  should  be  established  in  each  county 
to  fix  the  number  of  schools  under  such  limitations  "and  regula- 
tions as  the  State  Board  of  Education  may  prescribe." 

Va.  Montague,  20F02,  p.S-6 

Compulsory  education.  "  >io  child  should  be  allowed  to  grow  op 
to  meet  the  high  duties  and  responsibilities  of  citkenship  with" 
out   at  least   having  acquired   the   rudiments  of   a  good  -eitt- 
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cation. . .  The  objector  to  compulsory  education  will  urge  fgJgjS?0 
that  every  parent  has  the  right  to  determine  what  educa- 
tion shall  be  given  his  own  child  and  that  the  state  has  no 
right  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  the  family.  When  a  conta- 
gious disease  invades  the  state  no  question  of  this  kind  is  raised, 
but  the  state  takes  measures  to  stamp  out  the  disease  and  asks 
not  for  permission  to  establish  a  quarantine  against  the  spread 
cf  the  malady.  The  two  cases  are  similar.  Ignorance  is  thf 
worst  of  diseases  and  the  state  has  the  right  to  require  that  the 
children  shall  be  brought  up  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  best 
possible  citizens. . .  But  the  greatest  objection  which  is  urged 
to  compulsory  education  in  the  South  is  the  ever  present  negro, 
and  the  fear  that  if  he  is  educated  he  can  not  be  controlled. . . 
The  negro  is  here  to  stay,  and  to  educate  him  rightly  will  but 
teach  him  his  position  and  be  of  benefit  to  him  and  to  us.  To 
leave  him  without  an  education  is  but  to  make  him  a  tool  in  the 
hands  of  the  designing  and  a  curse  to  society. 

All  the  principal  countries  of  Europe,  in  fact  all  the  principal 
civilized  countries  throughout  the  world,  and  two  thirds  of  the 
states  and  territories  of  our  own  country,  have  adopted  some 
system  of  compulsory  education.  In  many  of  the  other  states 
it  is  being  agitated  and  urged." 

Table  showing  the  states  of  the  United  States  that  have  com- 
pulsory education  laws  and  between  what  ages  applicable. 

8.  C.  McSweeney,  14  Ja  02,  p.17-20 

Textbooks.  "The  question  of  a  uniform  system  of  textbooks 
has  been  much  agitated  for  several  years,  and  1  hope  you  will 
take  some  action  on  the  subject.  The  prices  of  school  books  in 
the  state  are  notoriously  high,  and  it  would  be  a  great  benefit 
to  the  people  to  pass  a  law  that  would  result  in  cheapening 
them  without  at  the  same  time  making  any  sacrifice  in  quality 
or  in  the  text.    I  believe  such  a  law  should  be  passed." 

Ky.  Beckham,  7  Ja  02,  p.9 

Gov.  Beckham  in  a  special  message  urging  the  adoption  of  a 
uniform  textbook  law  quotes  as  follows  from  the  last  message 
of  the  governor  of  Tennessee : 

The  last  Legislature  passed  an  act  for  a  uniform  system  of 
textbooks  to  be  used  in  our  public  schools.  It  authorized  the 
appointment  of  a  subcommittee  to  examine  textbooks  for  adop- 
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tion,  and  a  commission  to  compare  the  bonks  offered,  the  prices 
proposed,  and  adopt  the  hooks  to  be  used  for  five  feats.  After 
many  weeks  of  work  the  adoption*  have  been  made.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  Tennessee  never  had  a  better  system  of  textbooks 
nor  books  so  cheap. 

A  careful  computation  shows  that  the  saving-  in  first  cost, 
under  this  law  is  3aj£,  op  one  tliirrl.  In  other  words,  half  aa 
much  as  the  books  cOBt  now  is  saved  in  the  first  purchase.  But 
this  is  not  the  total  saving.  Heretofore  it  was  possihle  to 
change  the  books  every  year.  As  a  matter  of  fact  many  of  them 
were  often  changed,  entailing  loss  every  time.  Again,  there  was 
a  want  of  uniformity  in  textbooks  The  books  used  in  one 
school  or  county  were  not  good  in  another,  and  great  expense 
followed  these  many  changes.  About  half  a  million  students 
attended  our  public  schools  last  year.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to 
assume  that  f  1.50  at  the  old  prices  was  spent  annually  per  pupil 
for  books  and  copy  books;  so  the  saving  to  the  people  would  be 
about  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars.  This  law  is  working  splen- 
didly. Since  it  lias  got  fully  under  way  and  is  understood  it  ',» 
eminently  satisfactory.  Ey.  Beckham,  26F02 

"  Your  attention  is  called  to  the  frequent  and  often  unneces- 
sary change  of  textbooks  in  the  public  schools,  which  confuse 
the  work  of  both  teacher  and  pupil.  Such  changes  may  be  en- 
couraged by  the  surplus  to  the  credit  of  the  free  boob  fund.  All 
the  counties  are  fairly  well  supplied  with  books,  and  the  appro- 
priation for  free  books,  which  is  now  $150,000  per  annum,  should 
be  reduced  to  $125,000,  which  amount,  equitably  distributed, 
should  be  sufficient  to  furnish  all  necessary  books." 

Kd.  Smith,  1  Ja  02,  P.1S 

Manual  training.  "  Sixteen  counties  of  the  state  have  estab- 
lished manual  training  schools,  each  receiving  an  annual  appro- 
priation of  $1500.  I  would  respectfully  recommend  that  some 
provision  be  made  whereby  the  state  superintendent  of  public 
education  be  given  authority  to  inspect  these  schools  at  leaBt 
once  a  year,  and  report  their  condition  to  the  comptroller,  who 
shall  be  guided  by  such  report  in  honoring  the  draft  for  the 
appropriation."  . . .  Md.  Smith,  1  Ja  02,  p.13-1* 

"  A  government  of  universal  suffrage  necessitates  universal 
education. . .  However  much  we  have  done  and  are  doing,  it  'a 
plain  that  we  can  and  Bhould  do  more. . .  Education  for  speca- 
lative  thinkers  and  professions  will  not  save  the  people. . .  Why 
not,  therefore,  educate  ttwifce  IwcaMam  a.ud  members  which  pro- 
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4ttuce  the  substance  and  comforts  of  life?  ...    It  will  beget  habits  Education 

ntgner,  ptoi 

of  order,  accuracy,  industry  and  intelligence;  it  will  produce  con-  J^j^S1* 
tentment  and  develop  skill  and  productive  power;  it  will  dignify  educatUm 
labor  and  energize  the  creative  forces  of  society.  These  mo- 
mentous needs  can  be  greatly  facilitated,  if  not  accomplished, 
by  some  forms  of  industrial  education. . .  The  first  step  toward 
the  consummation  of  this  is  the  procurement  of  competent 
teachers. . .  I  would  recommend  the  introduction  of  industrial 
teaching  and  training  into  all  the  normal  schools  of  the  common- 
wealth. . .  I  would  earnestly  recommend  that  you  authorize  the 
State  Board  of  Education  to  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary 
to  ingraft  some  forms  of  industrial  and  manual  training  on  the 
free  school  system.''  Va.  Montague,  20  F  02,  p.5 

Higher,  professional  and  technical  education.  Exemption  of  col- 
leges from  taxation  recommended.     Ga.  Candler,  23  O  01,  p.30-31 

..."  Iowa  is  not  poor,  and  there  is  no  extravagance  in  any 
provision  which  will  enable  the  state  university  to  do  the  most 
and  the  beut  work  of  which  a  university  is  capable. . .  In  this 
day  of  eulogy  and  rejoicing  respecting  the  high  position  which 
this  state  has  worthily  acquired,  it  is  not  gratifying  to  our  pride 
to  remember  that  we  are  doing  less  for  our  university  than 
Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Missouri  and 
Nebraska  are  doing  for  theirs."  . . . 

la.  Cummins,  16Ja02,  p.21-22 

State  university  and  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic 
Arts.  la.  Shaw,  14  Ja  02,  p.5 ;  Cummins,  16  Ja  02,  p.20-21 

State  College  at  Lexington;  State  Normal  and  Industrial 
School  for  Colored  Persons.  Ky.  Beckham,  7  Ja  02,  p.9-10 

Maryland  Agricultural  College.  Md.  Smith,  Ua  02,  p.28 

State  university.  Miss.  Longino,  7  Ja  02,  p.20 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College. . .  "  At  your  last  ses- 
sion you  made  appropriation  for  a  textile  department  for  the 
training  of  young  men  in  the  manufacture  of  the  chief  product 
of  our  state,  thus  bringing  about  a  new  industry  and  awakening 
the  people  to  the  possibilities  likely  to  result  to  the  state  from 
the  manufacture  of  cotton  in  our  own  midst,  into  fabrics.  It  is 
with  pleasure  that  I  point  to  the  model  building  and  well 
equipped  textile  department  now  organized  at  the  college."  . . . 

Miss.  Longino,  7  Ja  02,  p.20 
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nSS^S^fM-      ^"-atrial  Institute  and  College.      Hiss.  Longino,  7  Ja  02,  p.2) 
JS&3"1  Alcorn  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College.     ..."  The  state 

rrfButwH  jja8  not  bithert0  furnished  any  school  for  the  higher  education 
or  industrial  training  of  negro  girls,  and  it  was  to  meet  this  need 
so  far.  as  possible  that  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Alcorn  Col- 
lege decided  to  admit  them  into  said  institution."  . . . 

Proceeds  of  sale  of  lands  given  to  state  for  use  of  university 
and  colleges.  Miss.  Longino,  7  Ja  02,  p.26 

The  university  fund.  Amounts  paid  to  the  Ohio  State  Univer 
sity,  to  the  Miami  University,  to  the  H'ilherforee  University, 
and  to  the  Ohio  University  at  Athens,  $214,929.28.  The  Ohio 
State  University.  0.  Nash,  6. Ja 02,  p.6,15-16 

"  Your  attention  is  called  to  the  advantages  of  a  textile  school. 
...The  Board  of  Education  recommend  that  this  question  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  suitable  committee  or  commission  with 
instructions  to  investigate  the  matter." 

B.  I.  Kimball,  7Ja02,  p.H 

Rhode  Island  College.  B.  I.  Kimball,  7  Ja  02,  p,l* 

Winthrop  College;  South  Carolina  College;  Clemaon  College; 
South  Carolina  Military  Academy;  Colored  College.        - 

S.  C.  McSweeney,  14  J  a  02,  p.21  23 

Medical  College  of  Virginia;  Virginia  Military  Institute;  Vir- 
ginia Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  and  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute; University  of  Virginia.  Va.  Tyler,  4  D  01,  p.13-16 
Kh»fJ  "  An  examinati°n  shows  that  under  certain  special  laws 
affecting  normal  schools  some  localities  are  benefited  by 
having  academies  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  state,  thus 
defeating  the  object  for  which  normal  schools  were  originally 
intended. . .  Action  should  be  taken  to  restrict  the  attendance 
at  normal  schools  to  those  who  are  intending  to  enter  the  pro- 
fession as  teachers.                               N.  Y.  Odell,  1  Ja  02,  p.23-24 

William  and  Mary  College.  "  This  is  the  only  college  in  the 
state  that  admits  no  compromise  in  the  redemption  of  the  pledge 
to  the  state  from  its  graduates,  that  they  will  teach  two  years 
in  the  public  schools."  ...  Vs.  Tyler,  4  D  01,  p-15 

State  Female  Normal  School;  Virginia  Normal  and  Collegi- 
ate Institute.  Va.  Tyler,  4  D  01,  p.15-16 

Virginia  Normal  and  Collegiate  Institute  at  Petersburg. 
"  Its  classical  course  ab.«ya\&  V^  *\\  tohw»  be  superseded  by  one 
of  industrial  traVuVog."  ^VttsnXMEw.Tft^^V* 
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:    State  normal  schools.  £«!S2?" 

la.  Shaw,  14  Ja  02,  p.6  Mis*.  Longino,  7  Ja  02,  p.22 

■*>■     la.  Cummins,  16  Ja  02,  p.20  R.  I.  Kimball,  7  Ja  02,  p.14 

Md.  Smith,  1  Ja  02,  p.14 
•  Libraries.  "  Perhaps  the  most  characteristic  educational 
-movement  of  the  past  50  years  is  that  which  has  created  the 
modern  public  library  and  developed  it  into  broad  and  active  ser- 
Tice.  There  are  now  over  5000  public  libraries  in  the  United 
states,  the  product  of  this  period.  In  addition  to  accumulating 
material  they  are  also  striving  by  organization,  by  improvement 
in  method  and  by  cooperation,  to  give  greater  efficiency  to  the 
material  they  hold,  to  make  it  more  widely  useful,  and  by  avoid- 
ance of  unnecessary  duplication  in  process  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
its  administration. 

In  these  efforts  they  naturally  look  for  assistance  to  the  fed- 
eral library,  which,  though  still  the  Library  of  Congress,  and  so  en- 
titled, is  the  one  national  library  of  the  United  States.  Already 
the  largest  single  collection  of  books  on  the  western  hemisphere, 
and  certain  to  increase  more  rapidly  than  any  other  through 
purchase,  exchange  and  the  operation  of  the  copyright  law,  this 
library  has  a  unique  opportunity  to  render  to  the  libraries  of 
this  country — to  American  scholarship — service  of  the  highest 
importance.  It  is  housed  in  a  building  which  is  the  largest  and 
most  magnificent  yet  erected  for  library  uses.  Resources  are 
-now  being  provided  which  will  develop  the  collection  properly, 
equip  it  with  the  apparatus  and  service  necessary  to  its  effective 
use,  render  its  bibliographic  work  widely  available,  and  enable 
it  to  become,  not  merely  a  center  of  research,  but  the  chief  fac- 
tor in  great  cooperative  efforts  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge 
and  the  advancement  of  learning." 

TJ.  S.  Roosevelt,  3  D  01,  p.41-42 
jjjfjj^  "  The  general  condition  of  the  state  library  is  good,  but 
according  to  the  librarian's  report,  is  hampered  by  lack 
of  sufficient  funds  to  maintain  the  law  department  in  its  proper 
and  necessary  condition. . .  It  is  also  proper  to  speak  of  the 
extravagance  in  printing  a  superfluous  number  of  volumes  of  pub- 
lic documents,  which  encumber  the  library  and  are  unlikely  ever 
to  be  of  value  to  any  one.  To  the  first  cost  of  printing  is  added 
the  cost  of  taring  for  them  and  finding  storage  room.    There  can 
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be  found  in  the  cellars  of  the  statebouse  an  accumulation  of 
books,  many  contained  in  boxes,  which  have  never  been  apBaaA, 
and  for  which  additional  storage  room  will  soon  have  to  1*  pn 
vided,  or  the  hooks  sold  for  waste  paper." 

Md.  Smith.  UiifW,  |).:«l 

..."  The  already  vast  collection  of  legal,  scientific  and  litersiri 
works  are  being  continually  added  to  till  there  is  no  room  t<> 
conveniently  arrange  them."  . .  .  Miss.  Locgino,  7  -la  02,  pjf 

1J  When  removed  to  the  new  statchouse  the  stale  library  wn» 
installed  in  a  handsome  room. . .  It  is  proposed  to  develop  the 
library  specially  in  the  field  of  political  science,  including  eco- 
nomics, administration  and  sociology.  The  pafeut  eolh-clion. 
tin'  most  complete  in  the  state,  and  the  very  complete  eollectious 
of  federal  and  state  documents  are  the  leading  features  of  the 
library  at  present."  E.  I.  Kimball.  7  -la  02.  p.lll :'« 

Public  documents.  "  The  public  documenls  printed  by  die  emu 
monweullh  have  increased  so  rapidly,  both  iu  numbers  and  in 
size,  lluit  it  is  desirable  to  consider  whether  the  materiiil  they 
contain  may  not  be  presented  in  a  more  condensed  form  with.nii 
impairing  its  value.  These  publications,  to  be  of  the  greatest 
usefulness,  should  be  simple,  comprehensive  and  brief.  In  order 
to  promote  these  ends,  1  recommend  that  a  board  of  publication 
be  established,  to  be  composed  of  three  state  officials,  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor  and  council,  who  shall  serve  without 
additional  compensation,  aud  shall  have  clearly  defined  advisory 
and  supervisory  power  regarding  the  scope  and  size  of  all  public 
reports.  §  10  and  11  of  ch.  107  of  the  Revised  Laws,  providing 
for  the  establishment  of  a  board  of  statistics,  have  never  been 
operative,  and  I  recommend  their  repeal." 

Mass.  Crane,  2  Ja  02,  p.l» 

"The  majority  of  the  citizens  of  the  state  do  not  know  tin- 
value  of  the  publications  issued  by  it  froai  time  to  time.  Some 
of  these  reports,  it  must  be  confessed,  are  merely  fleeting  and 
temporary  in  character,  but  many  are  of  great  and  permanent 
interest.  They  are  suggestive  and  helpful,  and  would,  if  more 
widely  circulated  and  read  by  the  people,  bring  to  them  a  greater 
knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  the  state  and  create  in  its  citizens 
A  livelier  wish  for  its  prosperity  and  advancement. . .  Some 
method  should  be  adopted  whereby  the  public  may  be  promptly 
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advised  of  the  nature  of  these  publications,  and  the  adoption  SfcJJ11^ 
of  a  system  similar  to  that  in  use  by  the  general  government  *rchivet 
should  be  provided."  N.  J.  Voorhees,  14  Ja  02,  p.5  6cim<f 

History  and  archives.  ..."  In  the  archive  rooms  of  your  capitol 
and  in  its  damp  basement  are  priceless  records  of  our  Revolu- 
tionary history,  mildewed  and  rotting  from  the  neglect  of  more 
than  a  hundred  years.  It  will  be  little  less  than  a  crime  in  us 
not  to  preserve  them,  while  the  records  of  the  part  Georgia  bore 
in  the  war  between  the  states  which  were  not  destroyed  when 
our  capital  was  taken  and  occupied  by  the  enemy,  are  unconi- 
piled,  scattered  and  fast  going  1o  decay  and  unless  they  are  at 
once  compiled  and  put  in  a  more  enduring  form  it  will  not  be 
long  till  even  the  names  of  many  of  the  gallant  men  who  fol- 
lowed Lee  and  Longstreet  and  Jackson,  and  Bragg,  and  John- 
ston, will  be  lost."  ...  Ga.  Candle*,  23  O  01,  p.34-3(> 

"The  state  has  made  a  beginning  in  the  erection  of  an  historical 
building. . .  The  proposed  division  of  the  state  library,  which  1 
believe  meets  the  approval  of  all  who  have  examined  the  sub- 
ject must  be  delayed  till  the  building  is  finished.  These  is  no 
adequate  repository  for  the  collection  of  books,  papers,  docu- 
ments and  other  things  that  relate  to  the  history  and  growth  of 
the  state.  As  time  passes  on,  much  that  is  now  accessible  will 
become  inaccessible,  and  much  that  is  now  in  existence  will  be 
destroyed."  ...  la.  Cummins,  10  Ja  02,  p.18-1!) 

Historical  Society.  Ky.  Beckham,  7  Ja  02,  p.15-10 

"The  record  commissioner  reports  that  much  work  has  been 
done  in  the  towns  in  the  wray  of  rebinding  and  preserving  early 
records  and  providing  for  their  safety,  but  little  has  been  done 
in  the  way  of  indexing,  as  the  lawf  directs."  . . . 

E.  I.  Kimball,  7  Ja  02,  p.22 

Preservation  of  historic  spots.  Va.  Tyler,  4  D  01,  p.39 

Scientific  work.     Maryland  Geological  Survey. 

lid.  Smith,  1  Ja  02.  p.27-28 

An  act  of  the  last  session  created  the  office  of  state  geologist. 

..."A  thorough  survey  of  the  marine  phosphate  beds  of  the 
state  is  now  in  progress  with  a  view  to  determining  the  extent 
and  approximate  value  of  the  state's  resources  in  phosphate 
rock.  On  the  completion  of  this  examination  it  is  the  purpose 
of  the  state  geologist  to  undertake  a  systematic  study  of  the 
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'■  clays  ami  kaolins  of  this  state  in  order  to  determine  their  manu- 
factured value. . .  I  would  also  suggest  anil  recommend  the 
consolidation  of  the  offices  of  state  geologist  and  phosphate 
inspector,  both  as  a  matter  of  economy  and  of  increased  effi- 
ciency." ...  S.  C.  McSweeney.  14  Ja  02,  p.33-34 

fSmutton*11  ■  •  •  "  Thpre  should  &e  no  halt  in  the  work  of  the  insti- 
tution, in  accordance  with  the  plans  which  its  secre- 
tary has  presented,  for  the  preservation  of  the  vanishing  racei 
of  great  North  American  animals  in  the  National  zoolog- 
ical park."  ...  U.  S.  Roosevelt.  3  Ti  01,  p.« 
Se*"'BICB:  ^,'1P  t'('n,'ri|l  Assembly  of  1J>01  provided  for  a  census  of 
the  state  and  for  apportioning  the  representation  in  the 
House  of  Delegates  in  conformity  therewith. 

"The  Legislature  was  influenced  to  enact  this  law  and  th*» 
executive  to  approve  the  same,  because  under  the  census  takeii 
by  federal  authority  in  11100  a  result  was  announced  as  to  sonn' 
of  the  counties  totally  contrary  to  popular  belief,  and  wbick,  ai 
was  afterward  proved  and  admitted,  would  have  resulted  in 
such  undue  representation  in  the  General  Assembly  of  Mary- 
land of  certain  sections  of  the  state,  and  not  warranted  by  the 
number  of  voters  in  such  sections,  as  to  cause  great  injustice  to 
the  people  of  the  entire  state."  . . .        Kd.  Smith,  1  Ja  02,  p.3537 

The  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics  will  contain 
information  relative  to  strikes,  lockouts,  shutdowns,  court  de> 
cisions,  textile  industries  and  other  subjects. 

a.  I.  Kimball,  7  Ja  02,  p.19 

"  For  the  sake  of  good  administration,  sound  economy,  and  the 
advancement  of  science,  the  Census  Office  as  now  constituted 
should  be  made  a  permanent  government  bureau.  This  would 
insure  better,  cheaper  and  more  satisfactory  work,  in  the  inter- 
est not  only  of  our  business  but  of  statistic,  economic  and  social 
science."  V.  S.  Roosevelt,  3  D  01,  p.42 

Military  regulations 

National  Guard;  army  and  navy.  State  claims  against  United 
States.  Ga.  Candler,  23  O  01,  pJU 

..."  Owing  to  the  disorganization  of  the  companies  and  regi- 
ments during  the  Spanish-American  War  there  was  at  its  cloi* 
scarcely  a  company  in  the  state  fit  for  effective  service."  .... 

<J«..  Ow^Act,  23  O  01,  p.22-2* 
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•  ..."  The  Constitution  of  the  state  says:  'The  military  shall  in  £$$£*  rei 
all  cases  and  at  all  times  be  in  strict  subordination  to  the  civil  g^a^dfarm 
power.'    We  have  closely  followed  that  injunction,  and  in  each  and  ntny 
-case  where  I  have  called  the  troops  in  active  service,  they  have 
been  placed  in  charge  of  the  local  civil  authorities,  and  the  re- 
sults accomplished  by  them  have  always  been  most  satisfactory. 
The  governor  of  the  state  has  no  right  to  do  anything  with 
troops  that  a  sheriff  of  a  county  has  not  a  right  to  do  with  his 
posse,  and  it  is  only  where  the  sheriff  is  unable  to  execute  the 
processes  of  law  that  the  military  arm  of  the  government  should 
be  used/' ...  Ky.  Beckham,  7  Ja  02,  p.10-11 

Militia;  Spanish  war  claims.  Md.  Smith,  Ua  02,  p.8,29-30 

..."  No  general  encampment  was  held  in  1900,  and  during  the 
past  year  the  National  Guard  was  forced  to  the  humiliation  of 
asking  private  aid  and  the  donation  of  funds  to  pay  in  part  their 
encampment  expenses.". . .  Miss.  Longino,  7  Ja  02,  p.14-15 

"The  National  Guard  now  consists  of  48  companies  of  in- 
fantry  organized  into  four  regiments;  two  batteries  of  artillery 
and  two  troops  of  cavalry,  composing  two  brigades  and  one  di- 
vision.   The  present  infantry  force  should  be  enlarged."  . . . 

N.  J.  Murphy,  21  Ja  02,  p.10 

..."  The  Court  of  Appeals  has  practically  decided  that  the 
judiciary  can  interfere  as  to  the  findings  of  a  court  of  inquiry 
and  seit  aside  the  decision  of  the  governor.  This  will  take  away 
from  the  National  Guard  the  discipline  which  is  so  necessary 
and  essential  to  a  wise  military  administration. . .  I  therefore 
recommend  that  this  subject  receive  your  careful  consideration 
and  that  such  amendments  as  may  be  necessary  to  our  military 
code  be  adopted  by  the  Legislature  as  will  provide  for  the  proper 
appearance  of  the  accused  before  all  military  courts  either  in 
person  or  by  attorney,  and  that  the  findings  of  such  court  when 
approved  by  the  commander  in  chief  shall  be  final." 

N.  Y.  Odell,  1  Ja  02,  p.24-25 

"  The  Ohio  National  Guard  is  composed  of  8  regiments  of  in- 
fantry,  4  of  which  have  12  companies  each,  one  11  companies, 
one  9  companies,  and  two  8  companies  each;  the  Ninth  Bat- 
talion, 4  companies,  a  battalion  of  engineers,  3  companies,  2 
troops  of  cavalry  and  4  batteries.  The  total  number  of  men  in 
the  guard  is  6296. . .    After  the  close  of  the  Spanish- American 

;..-  *•  - 
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f  re*u-  ^yar  a  comp]ete  reorganization  became  necessary. . .    The  offl- 

army 


1         cers  and  men  are  among  the  best  in  our  state,  are  young,  vigor- 


ous and  have  entered  this  service  from  high  motives  of  patriot- 
ism. Their  compensation  is  wholly  inadequate  and  is  only  paid 
to  them  when  in  active  service. . . 

1  recommend that  provision*  be  made  for  continuing  the 

annual  encampments  of  the  National  Guard  for  12  days,  instead 
of  six  days."  ...  0.  Nash,  6  Ja  02,  p.13-15 

. . .  u  A  more  rigid  system  has  been  introduced  in  the  physical* 
examination  of  recruits  and  the  results  already  have  improved 
the  personnel  of  the  militia  organization.  Each  year  the  urgent 
necessity  for  an  armory  in  Providence  becomes  more 
apparent."  ...  B.  I.  Kimball,  7  Ja  02,  p.15 

Claims  of  the  state  against  the  United  States  on  account  of 
the  Spanish  War.  B.  I.  Kimball,  7  Ja  02,  p.8-10 

. . .  "  Anything  which  you  may  do  to  increase  the  efficiency  of 
our  state  militia  will  be  welcomed  by  the  people  of  the  state,  hud 
every  true  citizen  will  hail  with  satisfaction  the  day  when  South 
Carolina  shall  be  able  to  follow  the  laudable  example  of  some 
of  her  sister  states  in  amply  providing  for  and  maintaining  that 
important  arm  of  the  state  government." 

S.  C.  McSweeney,  14  Ja  02,  p.27-28 

. . . u  The  federal  government  appropriates  yearly  for  the 
guard  a  sufficiency  of  quartermaster  and  ordnance  stores. 
When  it  is  considered  that  otherwise  the  guard  is  maintained  at 
the  expense  of  its  members,  it  is  believed  that  the  state  should' 
be  more  than  willing  to  pay  the  cost  of  an  annual  10  days* 
encampment."  . . .  Tex.  Sayers,  6  Ag  01,  p.4 

"  The*  work  of  upbuilding  the  navy  must  be  steadily  continued. 
...  It  is  not  possible  to  improvise  a  navy  after  war  breaks  out. 
The  ships  must  be  built  and  the  men  trained  long  in  advance... 

The  naval  militia  forces  are  state  organizations,  and  are 
trained  for  coast  service  and  in  event  of  war  they  will  constitute 
the  inner  line  of  defense.  They  should  receive  hearty  encourage- 
ment from  the  general  government.  But  in  addition  we  should 
at  once  provide  for  a  national  naval  reserve,  organized  and 
trained  under  the  direction  of  the  Navy  Department,  and  subject 
to  the  call  of  the  chief  executive  whenever  war  becomes 
imminent. . . 


aru 
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The  American  people  must  either  huild  and  maintain  an  ade-  jyj}l£!Tr  " 
quate  navy  .or  else  make  up  their  minds  definitely  to  accept  a  g^™™ 
secondary  position  in  international  affairs,  not  merely  in  politi-  and  navy 
cal,  but  in  commercial  matters.     It  has  been  well  said  that  there 
is  no  surer  way  of  courting  national  disaster  than  to  be  'opulent, 
aggressive  and  unarmed.' 

It  is  not  necessary  to  increase  our  army  beyond  its  present  size 
at  this  time.  But  it  is  necessary  to  keep  it  at  the  highest  point 
of  efficiency. . .  The  proportion  of  our  cavalry  regiments  has 
wisely  been  increased. . .  A  general  staff  should  be  created. . . 
The  process  of  elimination  of  the  least  fit  should  be  conducted 
in  a  manner  that  would  render  it  practically  impossible  to  apply 
political  or  social  pressure  on  behalf  of  any  candidate,  so  that 
each  man  may  be  judged  purely  on  his  own  merits. . . 

Much  good  has  already  come  from  the  act  reorganizing  the 
army,  passed  early  in  the  present  year.  The  three  prime  re- 
forms, all  of  them  of  literally  inestimable  value,  are:  first,  the 
substitution  of  four  year  details  from  the  line  for  permanent  ap- 
pointments in  the  so  called  staff  divisions;  second,  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  corps  of  artillery  with  a  chief  at  the  head;  third, 
the  establishment  of  a  maximum  and  minimum  limit  for  the 

• 

army. . . 

Action  should  be  taken  in  reference  to  the  militia  and  to  the 
raising  of  volunteer  forces.  Our  militia  law  is  obsolete  and 
worthless.  The  organization  and  armament  of  the  National 
Guard  of  the  several  states,  which  are  treated  as  militia  in  the 
appropriations  by  the  Congress,  should  be  made  identical  with 
those  provided  for  the  regular  forces.  The  obligations  and  du 
ties  of  the  Guard  in  time  of  war  should  be  carefully  defined,  and 
a  system  established  by  law  under  which  the  method  of  proced- 
ure of  raising  volunteer  forces  should  be  prescribed  in  advance. 
It  is  utterly  impossible  in  the  excitement  and  haste  of  impending 
war  to  do  this  satisfactorily  if  the  arrangements  have  not  been 
made  long  beforehand.  Provision  should  be  made  for  utilizing 
in  the  first  volunteer  organizations  called  out  the  training  of 
those  citizens  who  have  already  had  experience  under  arms,  anil 
specially  for  the  selection  in  advance  of  the  officers  of  any  force 
which  may  be  raised;  for  careful  selection  of  the  kind  necessary 
is  impossible  after  the  outbreak  of  war.7' . . . 

U.  S.  Roosevelt,  3D  01,  p.29-37 
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•  ..."  While  our  military  force  is  now  well  organized,  composed 
nf  excellent  material,  nnd  is  nrined,  equipped,  and  in  every  waj 
more  abundantly  supplied  than  it  has  ever  been  before,  yet  in 
the  interests  of  discipline  and  of  more  thorough  and  advanced 
instruction,  it  is  believed  that  there  should  be  an  encampment 
each  year  of  the  entire  force  of  the  state,  and  it  is  earnest!; 
recommended  that  the  subject  of  making  suitable  provision  for 
such  an  encampment  be  given  serious  consideration.".,. 

Va.  Tyler,  4  D  01,  p.24-27, 32  S3 
Veterans.     Yicksburg  National  Park  Commission. 

Ia.  Shaw,  14  Ja  02,  p.M 
Yickslmrg  monuments.  Ia.  Cummins,  16  Ja  02,  p.lS 

Commission  appointed  to  determine  the  positions  occupied  lit 
Mississippi  troops  in  defense  of  Vicksburg. 

Miis.  Longino,  7  Ja  02.  p-26 
Confederate  records.  . .  .'•  These  rolls  are  very  incomplete,  it 
is  true,  but  an  impropriation  should  be  made  for  printing  them 
in  book  form  so  as  to  preserve  in  permanent  shape  that  part  of 
the  record  for  which  the  state  has  already  made  considerable 
expenditure...  The  organizations  of  Veterans,  Sons  of  Vet- 
erans, and  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  are  agitating  the  ques- 
tion and  making  preparation  to  undertake  the  work,  in  a  sys- 
tematic way.  of  completing  and  perfecting  these  records,  and  in 
their  efforts  t  hey  should  have  your  encouragement."  . . . 

S.  C.  MeSweeney,  14  Ja  02.  p.2S29 
Unveiling  of  the  Chiekamnuga  monument. 

S.  C.  MeSweeney,  14  Ja  02,  p.30 
.SoJdiers  homes. 

Ga.  Candler,  23  0  01,  p.25-26  E.  I.  Kimball,  7Ja02,  p.21 
Hiss.  Longino,  7  Ja  02,  p.13-14  S.  C.  MeSweeney,  14  Ja  02, 
N.  Y.  OdeH,  1  Ja  02,  p.20  p.24-25 

pensions  Deficiency  in  appropriations.      Ga.  Candler,  23  O  01,  p.9-10 
..."  There  were  on  the  rolls  last  year  6503  pensioners."  . . . 

S.  C.  MeSweeney,  14  Ja  02,  p.2930 
■'  Xo  Other  citizens  deserve  so  well  of  the  Republic  es  the  vet- 
erans, the  survivors  of  those  who  saved  the  Union."  ... 

U.  S.  Roosevelt,  3  D  01,  p.87 
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i .-,...,-  •  local  government  »£••  ""' 

Home  ml* 

*'No  subject  to  come  before  you  is  more  important  than  that 
6f  municipal  government.  At  present  the  system  is  not  good; 
it  is  unsatisfactory  and  expensive.  There  is  no  need  of  elabo- 
rate'municipal  establishments  in  the  smaller  places  throughout 
the  island. . .  My  observation  is  that  with  simpler  government 
and  fewer  city  officials,  we  should  obtain  a  more  direct  respon- 
sibility, the  certain  results  of  which  would  mean  closer  attention 
to  public  affairs,  better  credits,  improved  hospital  service,  more 
satisfactory  health  control,  clean  and  paved  streets,  and  the 
more  speedy  introduction  of  approved  modern  public  methods. 
There  are  two  ways  of  accomplishing  improvements — one  by 
classifying  the  largest  municipalities  as  cities,  with  improved 
charters,  and  all  others  as  towns  or  villages;  a  second,  by  the 
consolidation  of  many  present  municipalities,  so  as  to  reduce  the 
number  to  about  50,  allowing  present  governmental  forms  to 
remain  substantially  as  they  are  now. . .  Town  or  village  gov- 
.erqment  can  be  made  very  easy  and  the  cumbrous  expensive  ma- 
chinery now  employed  dispensed  with  by  creating  village  coun- 
cils composed  of  a  president  and  four  or  six  elected  members 
with  limited  corporate  powers  analogous  to  those  exercised  by 
city  councils."  ...  P.  R.  Hunt,  2  Ja  02,  p.6-7 

Home  rule.  "  I  renew  my  former  recommendations  on  the  sub- 
ject of  municipal  legislation.  It  is  good  policy  to  compel  cities 
and  towns  to  depend  on  their  own  resources  in  the  management 
of  their  local  affairs;  instead  of  encouraging  them  to  come  to 
the  Legislature  for  relief  when  no  real  necessity  therefor  exists. 
They  should  be  let  alone  to  work  out  their  own  problems,  ex- 
cepting in  the  extreme  cases  where  it  is  necessary  to  invoke  tin* 
paramount  authority  of  the  Legislature  to  legalize  important 
measures  vitally  affecting  their  interests.  I  am  glad  to  bear 
witness  that  last  year  there  was  great  improvement  in  respect  to 
this  class  of  legislation;  and  I  trust  that  in  your  consideration 
of  municipal  measures  this  year  you  will  find  it  advisable  to  exer- 
'cise  still  further  restraint."  Mass.  Crane,  2  Ja  02,  p.21-22 

"  Home  rule  for  cities  formed  one  of  the  most  important 
problems  considered  by  the  last  Constitutional  convention,  and 
a  greater  measure  of  responsibility  was  imposed  on  municipal 
executives  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  state.    They 
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•  wore  given  powers  coincident  with  those  possessed  bv 
ftiior  iu  approving  or  disapproving  measures  passed  by  tbe 
Legislature  which  affected  their  particular  municipalities.  Tift 
responsibility,  therefore,  Which  WU  sought  to  be  placed  on  the 
mayors  of  the  cities  should,  so  far  as  practicable,  be  tarried  out 
hv  future  legislative  enactments.  Home  rule,  however,  should 
not  be  the  shibboleth  for  the  enactment  of  laws  not  in  harmoni 
wiih  general  state  legislation,  if  bj  home  rule  :»  meant  Dm 
greatest  possible  responsibility  as  to  the  administration  of  local 
affairs,  I  he  determination  of  questions  which  affect  only  a  par- 
ticular  locality  ami  the  building  up  of  local  government  suitable 
for  the  people,  then  we  have  not  transgressed  the  meaning  ami 
spirit  of  the  Constitution.  If,  however,  it  is  sought  to  enact 
laws  which  are  repugnant,  distasteful  and  injurious  lo  O&Kt 
portions  of  the  state,  then  we  have  exceeded  the  powers  tint 
were  sought  to  be  given  to  localities,  aud  home  rule  would  be- 
come a  mere  excuse  for  the  violation,  by  legal  forms,  of  laws 
desired  by  the  remainder  of  the  state." 

N.  T.  Odell,  1  Ja  02,  p.3£» 
County  government.  "The  economy  with  which  the  county  af- 
fairs are  managed  fixes  largely  the  weight  of  the  burden  of  tax- 
ation on  the  people.  Apart  from  the  interest  on  the  state  deb! 
and  the  constitutional  tax  for  the  public  schools  the  tax  for  the 
support  of  the  state  government  is  very  small.  It  should  not 
be  your  business  to  adopt  special  legislation  for  your  iadividmi 
counties,  but  the  combined  wisdom  of  representatives  from  each 
county,  and  being  familiar  with  the  different  conditions  should 
enable  you  to  adopt  such  measures  for  the  government  of  the 
several  counties  as  will  be  economical,  efficient  and  just.  The 
cost  of  the  courts  and  the  administration  of  the  laws,  the  main- 
tenance of  highways  and  bridges,  and  the  support  of  the  penal 
and  charitable  institutions,  are  subjects  in  which  there  is  great 
room  for  reform.  While  it  is  true  that  the  conditions  vary  in 
the  different  counties,  it  is  also  true  that  there  conld  be  more 
uniformity  in  our  county  government  law  and  more  economy  in 
its  administration.  As  the  law  now  stands  almost  every  county 
in  the  state  lias  a  different  law  from  every  other  county,  or  if  the 
law  is  general,  a  number  of  counties  are  excepted  from  its  pro- 
visions.    There  should  be  more  uniformity.     Of  coarse  condi- 
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tions  in  regard  to  certain  matters  may  be  different  in  different  J^JJ*1  *ovcl 
counties,  but  there  could  be  more  uniformity  in  regard  to  many  FiMnc€$ 
subjects  than  at  present.     The  Constitution  requires  it.     Any- 
thing that  you  can  do  to  simplify  and  unify  as  far  as  possible 
the  county  government  law  will  be  of  benefit  to  the  people  and 
should  have  your  efforts."         S.  C.  McSweeney,  14  Ja  02,  p.32-33 

Finances.  "The  almost  total  abolition  of  state  taxes  will 
bring  home  to  the  taxpayer  the  fact  that  his  expenditures  are 
to  be  peculiarly  local,  and  if  they  are  excessive,  the  remedy  rests 
with  him  to  rebuke  those  who  are  charged  with  the  administra- 
tion of  his  local  affairs.  I  have  learned  also  of  excessive  salary 
lists  in  various  municipalities,  and  while  perhaps  it  may  not  be 
proper  for  the  Legislature  to  interfere,  yet  as  in  the  matter  of 
debt,  there  should  also  be  a  safe  margin  to  enable  each  local 
legislative  body  to  absolutely  fix  and  determine  the  percentage 
of  total  income  to  be  so  expended.  In  looking  over  the  salary 
list  of  the  city  of  New  York  it  will  be  found  that  there  are  sev- 
eral officials  who  receive  a  larger  salary  than  the  governor  of 
the  state  or  of  the  cabinet  officers  of  the  United  States  and  it 
can  not  be  claimed  with  any  degree  of  truth  that  the  services 
rendered  are  always  commensurate  with  the  compensation  given. 
Mandatory  legislation  of  this  character  can  be  justified  as  it 
would  lead  to  the  curtailment  of  excessive  expenditures  without 
impairment  to  the  efficiency  of  the  service  of  any  municipality. 
la  my  experience  I  have  observed  that  the  importance  of  an 
office  is  judged,  not  so  much  by  the  people  who  are  served,  as  by 
the  man  who  fills  it,  and  the  margin  between  the  two  is  so  great 
that  it  is  a  proper  subject  for  your  consideration.  I  recommend 
action  by  the  Legislature  which  will  absolutely  fix  a  percentage 
based  on  the  total  tax  lew  for  the  salarv  lists  of  all 
municipalities."  N.  Y.  Odell,  1  Ja  02,  p.18-19 

"It  is  highly  important  that  the  municipalities  receive  larger 
incomes,  to  the  end  that  they  may  improve  with  the  spirit  of  the 
age.  Municipal  improvement  means  additional  value  to  prop- 
erty; some  increase  of  tax  is  justifiable  and  will  work  no  hard- 
ship. The  present  system  of  paying  15#  of  the  excise  taxes  to 
municipalities  should  be  abolished,  and  the  insular  government 
should  retain  the  total  amount  derived  from  excise  collections. 
The  law  should  also  be  amended  so  as  to  permit  an  increase  in 
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'-  the  present  rate  of  property  tax  for  municipalities  only.  Fran 
one  half  of  1^  to  not  exceeding  \i.  TheBe  changes  will  great  lv 
assist  municipal  treasuries  and  will  give  a  much  more  MftttfeK 
tory  apportionment  of  taxes  between  the  municipalities  and  f h«- 
insular  treasury.  Excise  taxes  should  properly  be  insular 
taxes;  moreover,  the  present  system  of  apportioning  a  percent 
age  of  the  excise  taxes  to  municipalities  according  to  their  pojiu- 
lation  works  a  great  injustice,  as  large  rural  districts  often  r^ 
ceive  a  larger  portion  of  the  taxes  than  the  larger  town*, 
though  the  rural  district  has  less  need  for  the  larger  income. 

Concurrently  with  the  perfection  of  a  system  of  insular  (H- 
euue  reform  should  go  one  of  better  municipal  management... 
There  should  be  two  public  examiners,  insular  officials',  whose 
duties  should  be  to  see  that  municipal  accounts  are  kept  acconliu* 
to  a  uniform  Bystem  to  be  prescribed  and  approved  by  the  audi- 
tor and  treasurer  of  the  island.  Such  examiners  should  go  from 
municipality  to  municipality,  examine  the  public  books,  and  *<■<■ 
that  they  are  kept  in  proper  form.  Wrongs  and  irregularities 
would  quickly  be  detected  by  these  superior  officials."  . . . 

P.  R.  Hunt,  2  Ja  02,  pM 

Public  works.  "  Under  the  act  of  the  Legislature  of  last  year. 
the  metropolitan  Water  Board  uud  the  Board  ol  Metropolitan  Sew- 
erage Commissioners  were  consolidated,  and  the  board  created 
was  called  the  Metropolitan  Water  and  Sewerage  Board. . .  The 
water  board  last  year  called  attention  to  the  great  increase 
from  year  to  year  in  the  consumption  of  water  in  the  district. 
and  its  successor  has  begun  extended  investigations  relative 
to  the  excessive  use  and  waste  of  water. 

The  total  amount  expended  on  account  of  the  metropolitan 
water  works,  beginning  with  the  year  1895,  till  Not.  1,  1901, 
has  been  $30,044,937.22. . .  A  larger  amount  of  sewerage  con- 
struction has  been  carried  ou  than  in  any  preceding  year,  invol- 
ving the  expenditure  of  upward  of  $2,250,000...  The  total  ex- 
penditures on  account  of  the  metropolitan  sewerage  works  to 
Nov.  1, 1901,  have  amounted  to  |9, 688,3 05.26. . . 

Duriug  the  past  year  the  chief  work  of  construction  by  the 

Metropolitan  Park  Commission  has  been  on  Revere  Beach  parkway 

and  on  Mattapan  bridge,  as  part  of  the  Blue  Hills  parkway." . . . 

Mass.  Crane,  2  Ja  02,  p.5-11 
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"Repeated  reference  has  been  made  in  messages  of  the  gov-  Jjjg  *ov 
ernors  who  have  preceded  me,  and  also  in  my  own  communica- 
tions,  to  the  importance  of  providing  a  common  system  of  sew- 
erage for  the  municipalities  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Passaic 
river. . .  Two  plans  are  presented  in  the  report  of  the  [state 
sewerage]  commission,  based  on  the  findings  and  conclusions 
of  the  experts — one,  the  construction  of  a  trunk  sewer,  the  cost 
whereof  would  be  borne  bv  the  interested  communities  accord- 
ing  to  the  benefits  received;  the  other,  the  building  of  disposal 
works  on  the  Newark  meadows,  involving  a  greater  first  cost 
for  construction  and  requiring  annually  much  more  for  mainte- 
nance and  operation.  It  is  clear  that  there  can  be  a  satisfac- 
tory disposal  of  the  sewage.  The  necessity  for  relief  is  impera- 
tive, and  you  ought  at  once  to  provide  the  means  for  so  doing. 
Whether  a  state  sewerage  commission,  or  a  commission  chosen 
from  the  district  to  be  affected,  shall  be  vested  with  the  neces- 
sary powers  of  construction,  supervision  and  control,  is  a  matter 
of  little  importance,  and  should  not  for  one  moment  interfere 
with  the  immediate  adoption  of  an  act  which  will  clothe  some- 
body with  the  necessary  power  to  adopt  without  delay  one  or 
the  other  of  the  methods  recommended  as  to  it  may  seem  best." 

N.  J.  Voorhees,  14  Ja  02,  p.7-9 

"The  most  important  subject  to  which  I  can  call  your  attention 
at  this  time  is  the  pollution  of  the  Passaic  river  from  the  ad- 
jacent population,  which  has  destroyed  the  use  and  beauty  of  a 
noble  stream  and  gravely  injured  manufacturing  and  property 
interests  on  its  banks. . .  The  state's  responsibilities  extend  to 
all  its  branches  of  government,  and  in  this  case  the  fact  that 
political  divisions  do  not  conform  to  natural  drainage,  makes  it 
necessary  for  the  state  to  provide  for  common  action  in  sewer- 
age by  methods  different  from  those  which  prevail  in  other  func- 
tions of  government."  N.  J.  Murphy,  21  Ja  02,  p.3-4 

State  government 

See  also  special  subjects,  Legislature,  Finance,  Charities,  etc. 

The  scope  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Labor  and  Statistic* 
should  be  enlarged,  more  attention  should  be  paid  to  labor  and 
statistics,  and  it  should  perform  the  duties  of  a  bureau  of  in- 
formation and  immigration.  Ky.  Beckham,  7  Ja  02,  p.13 
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tte  govern-  «  The  delegation  to  boards  and  commissions  of  important  powers 
midary  0f  supervision  and  control  has  been  a  necessary  incident  of  the 
expanding  life  of  the  commonwealth.  The  authority  imposed 
on  these  boards  and  commissions  has,  in  the  main,  been  exer- 
cised wisely  and  conservatively.  I  think  it  may  be  affirmed, 
without  danger  of  successful  contradiction,  that  the  excellence 
of  the  work  performed  by  the  more  important  of  them  has  justi- 
fied their  establishment.  The  only  fair  criticism  that  can  be 
made  of  the  system  is  the  tendency  to  unnecessary  multiplica- 
tion; in  other  words,  to  the  establishment  of  special  commis- 
sions to  care  for  interests  of  a  trivial  character,  which  might 
properly  be  delegated  to  boards  already  in  existence.  1  desire 
to  call  your  attention  to  some  instances  of  the  creation  of  un- 
necessary offices,  and  to  point  out  what  seem  to  me  to  be  prac- 
tical methods  for  effecting  consolidations." 

The  following  consolidations  or  transfers  of  power  are  recom- 
mended: transfer  of  powers  and  duties  of  pension  agent  to  com- 
missioners of  state  aid  and  reduction  of  number  of  commission- 
ers to  one;  transfer  of  powers  and  duties  of  fire  marshal  to  the 
district  police;  of  cattle  commissioners  to  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture; of  inspector  of  gas  and  gas  meters  to  Board  of  Gas  and 
Electric  Light  Commissioners;  of  inspector  general  of  fish  to 
commissioners  on  inland  fisheries  and  game;  of  state  assayer 
of  liquors  to  State  Board  of  Health. 

"  1  recommend  that  you  consider  the  expediency  of  abolishing 
the  per  diem  system  of  compensation  in  all  boards  and  commis- 
sions where  it  now  obtains,  and  substituting  therefor  in  all  cases 
a  fixed  salary."  Mass.  Crane,  2Ja02,  p.31-34 

"  I  also  recommend  the  proposition  for  an  amendment  provid- 
ing for  biennial  election  of  the  governor,  lieutenant  governor, 
secretary  of  state,  attorney  general  and  general  treasurer,  and 
senators  and  representatives  in  the  General  Assembly.  Only 
one  of  the  states,  besides  Rhode  Island,  now  holds  annual 
elections."  R.  I.  Kimball,  7  Ja  02,  p.4 

State  boundary.  "The  act  of  Congress  which  admitted  the 
state  of  Iowa  into  the  Union  fixed  the  western  boundary  of  this 
commonwealth  as  the  middle  of  the  main  channel  of  the  Missouri 
river.     Since  that  time  the  channel  of  the  river  has  changed,  and 
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there  is  considerable  territory  formerly  in  this  state  now  on  the  »***«  eover 
western  side  of  that  river.    This  has  given  rise  to  much  con-  ******  *•■*» 
troversy  and  to  some  litigation.   At  the  last  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  Nebraska,  a  boundary  commission  was  authorized, 
the  same  to  be  appointed  when  the  Legislature  of  Iowa  should 
make  similar  provision. . .    I  recommend  similar  action.". . . 

la.  Shaw,  14Ja02,  p.  14 

Feb.  9,  1901,  a  commission  was  appointed  to  confer  with  a 
like  commission  appointed  by  the  governor  of  Louisiana  to  con- 
sider the  water  boundary  line  between  the  two  states,  and  ar- 
range for  the  easy  location  and  identification  of  the  same  by  a 
proper  system  of  buoys.  The  commission  suggests  a  friendly  suit 
in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  as  the  best  method 
to  fix  the  true  boundary  between  the  two  states. 

Miss.  Longino,  7  Ja  02,  p. 25 

"After  numerous  conferences ...  it  was  agreed  that  a  decree 
should  be  entered  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
in  a  friendly  suit  for  the  purpose  of  'itablishing  the  line  be- 
tween the  two  states.  In  accordance  with  this  agreement  the 
court  entered  a  decree  establishing  the  line  between  Virginia 
and  Tennessee  as  the  one  fixed  by  the  compact  between  the  said 
states  in  1803,  and  which  was  actually  run  and  located  under 
proceedings  had  by  the  two  states  in  1801-3. . .  The  boundary 
marks  that  had  been  made  under-  the  survey  of  1802-3  had, 
from  lapse  of  time,  become  obliterated,  and  in  consequence 
there  were  many  long-standing  controversies  as  to  the  true 
location  of  the  line.  On  more  than  one  occasion  bloodshed  was 
barely  averted. 

By  concurrent  acts  of  the  Legislatures  of  the  two  states,  the 
line  so  far  as  it  affected  the  city  of  Bristol  was  agreed  to  be  at 
the  center  of  Main  street.  The  commissioners  have  been  en- 
gaged in  remarking  the  other  parts  of  the  line." . . . 

Va.  Tyler,  4  D  01,  p.36-37 

Public  works.  "  1  recommend  the  abolition  of  the  Board  of 
Public  Works.  That  branch  of  the  government  service  is  prac- 
tically as  constituted  under  the  old  domination,  but  the  time 
has  come  where  efficiency  of  administration  can  be  greatly  pro- 
moted by  having  a  single  bureau  head  directly  responsible  to  the 
commissioner  of  the  interior."  . . .  P.  R.  Hunt,  2Ja02,  p.8 
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tate  govtm-  Publio  buildings.  "  I  desire  to  indorse  most  heartily  the 
I**  bwod*  recommendation  of  the  Board  of  Control  that  the  state  archi- 
tect be  relieved  from  designing  educational  buildings.  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  designs  for  all  public  buildings  should  be  throws 
open  to  competition,  and  the  plans  before  selection  examined 
by  men  of  recognized  ability  and  of  national  reputation.  The 
buildings  hereafter  to  be  erected  should  be  such  as  will  stand 
the  test  architecturally,  as  well  as  mechanically,  not  only  of 
this,  but  of  subsequent  centuries.  The  work  of  no  one  man 
will  meet  these  requirements.  A  building  admirable  in  itself 
may  not  harmonize  with  those  already  erected — a  consideration 
of  great  importance.  Neither  will  success  in  one  instance  afford 
a  guaranty  against  signal  failure  in  the  next.  Architecture  is 
expression,  and  therefore  educational.  Even  the  sacred  writings 
contain  the  language  and  characteristic  expressions  of  more 
than  60  authors,  each  inspired,  and  their  value  and  interest  is 
largely  enhanced  thereby."  la.  Shaw,  14Ja02,  p£ 

"  Your  attention  is  invited  to  the  condition  of  the  public  build- 
ings. Public  property  should  not  be  allowed  to  deteriorate  by 
neglecting  to  provide  for  substantial  repairs."  . . . 

P.  E.  Hunt,  2  Ja  02,  p.9 
6cap!toi  In  1900  a  commission  was  created  to  investigate  and  recom- 
mend such  improvement  of  the  capitol  as  would  "  place  the 
capitol  building  in  a  state  of  perfect  repair  "  and  equip  it  with 
modern  improvements.  u  This  commission  recommends  the  ex- 
penditure of  f 250,000. . .  The  capitol  is  considered  the  third 
best  in  the  country,  and  its  architecture  makes  possible  a  more 
artistic  interior  than  any  other.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
the  original  commission  was  suddenly  and  unceremoniously  dis- 
charged before  the  contemplated  work  was  completed.  As  a 
result,  for  nearly  the  fifth  of  a  century,  visitors  have  stood  on 
the  outside  of  the  building  in  great  admiration,  but  have  entered 
it  only  to  be  shocked  at  bare  walls  and  unfinished  corridors.". . . 

la.  Shaw,  14  Ja  02,  p.7  8 
..."  In  the  matter  of  capitol  buildings,  Kentucky  is  far  be- 
hind the  other  states,  even  those  of  much  less  wealth  and 
population. . .  The  public  records  and  the  state  library  are  in 
constant  danger  of  destruction  by  reason  of  the  lack  of  fireproof 
arrangements.     The  General  Assembly  is  provided  with  no  com- 
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mi t tee  rooms  or  other  conveniences  so  necessary  to  their  com-  sute  govt 

raent 

fort  and  to  the  proper  dispatch  of  business. . .    The  contest  j*j*** bvtt4 
over  the  location  of  the  capital  has  for  many  years  prevented 
the  erection  of  a  new  capitol  building,  but  as  that  question  has 
been  virtually  settled,  it  seems  for  all  time,  there  is  no  reason 
for  further  delay."  ...  Xy.  Beckham,  7  Ja  02,  p.12-13 

"  By  ch.  109  of  the  resolves  of  1901,  the  governor  and  council 
were  '  authorized  and  requested  to  arrange  for  terminating  or 
otherwise  disposing  of  the  leases  of  the  quarters  outside  of  the 
statehouse  now  occupied  by  the  State  Highway  Commission, 
the  Cattle  Commission  and  the  Comptroller  of  County 
Accounts.' . . . 

I  concur  in  the  commendable  purpose  of  the  Legislature  to 
provide  rooms  for  all  the  state  offices  in  the  statehouse,  and 
I  share  in  the  feeling  that  the  commonwealth  ought  not  to  pay 
rent  for  quarters  hired  elsewhere;  but  with  the  statehouse 
arranged  as  it  is,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  provide  for  offices 
in  addition  to  those  already  located  there.  In  my  opinion,  the 
statehouse  is  large  enough  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  common- 
wealth for  public  offices  for  many  years  to  come.  The  difficulty 
is  that  the  rooms  are  too  large.  The  original  arrangement  of 
the  space  was  made  on  a  scale  altogether  too  broad  and  gener- 
ous. Many  of  the  rooms  would  answer  the  purposes  for  which 
they  are  used  if  only  half  as  large. . .  In  the  near  future  it 
will  be  advisable,  I  believe,  to  enact  legislation  to  provide  for 
a  complete  rearrangement  of  the  offices  in  the  statehouse." 

Mass.  Crane,  2  Ja  02,  p.28-30 

Work  of  the  Statehouse  Commission  created  in  1900  to  build 
a  new  statehouse.  Miss.  Longino,  7  Ja  02,  p.27-30 

Enlargement  of  capitol  grounds  recommended. 

N.  J.  Voorhees,  14  Ja  02,  p.13 

"As  the  statehouse  approaches  completion,  by  the  building 
of  the  terrace,  and  the  surrounding  grounds  are  graded  and 
adorned,  it  becomes  a  creditable  illustration  of  the  value  of 
creating  in  our  public  buildings  and  their  environment  object 
lessons  in  architecture  and  beauty." 

It  is  expected  to  be  finished  before  the  end  of  the  current 
year. 
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i-      Coat  of  construction: 

Building  proper,  Including  boiler  bouse  and  tunnel Jl  953  S21 49 

Terraces,  plaza  and  approaches 334  813  50 

Grading,  sidewalks,  curbing,  walks.  roRdR,  drainage 127  53610 

Furnishing  107  625 . . 

Land  400  60701 

Total  cost  to  the  state $2924  402  10 

Land  given  by  the  city  of  Providence 190  000  . . 

Grand  total $3114  40210 

K.I.  Kimball.  7Ja02,  p.7-3 

"1  respectfully  renew  the  recommendations  I  have  made  on 
several  previous  occasions  in  regard  to  the  necessity  for  repairs 
to  the  capitol. . .  To  lose  this  historic  building  and  the  almost 
priceless  statue  of  Washington  which  it  contains  would  be  aD 
irreparable  loss  to  the  state."  W  Tiler,  4  D  01,  p.2l 

"The  condition  of  the  capitol  building  is  a  reproach  to  the 
state.  I  therefore  urge  an  appropriation  sufficient  for  such  re- 
pairs and  improvements  as  will  insure  the  safety  of  this  historic 
structure  and  promote  the  health  and  convenience  of  those  who 
come  or  labor  within  itB  walls."  Va.  Montague,  20  F  02.  p.3 
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The  superior  figures  tell  the  exact  place  on  the  page  in  ninths;  e.  g.  311* 
means  page  311,  beginning  in  the  third  ninth  of  the  page,  i.  e.  about  one 
third  of  the  way  down. 


Accounts,  327*-30* 
Administration  of  justice,  290s-92<' 
Administrative  law,  2927-402* 
Adulteration,    of   food,   drugs   and 

liquors,    339M02;    of    linseed    oil, 

3547 
Agricultural  colleges,  3837,  384\  384- 
.Agricultural    experiment    stations, 

360s 
Agriculture,  3GOM31a 
Allen,  Charles  H.,  see  Porto  Rico 
Anarchy,  2727-76l 
Animals,  diseases  of,  339\  341M25; 

game,  SGS'-Gi7 
Appeals,  criminal  cases,  2785-79l 
Appropriation  bills,  2618 
Appropriations,  for  state  expenses, 

3113 
Architect,  state,  4001 
Arid  lands,  see  Irrigation 
Army  and  navy,  3888-922 
Assessors,  299*,  3023 
Asylums,  see  Charitable  institutions 
Auditing  of  accounts,  327s 
Auditor,  state,  3277 

Bacteriologist,  state,  339* 

Ballot,  see  Elections 

Banking  and  insurance,  '££>9-Qbl 

Banks,  taxation,  305P-68 

Beckham,  J.  C.  W.,  see  Kentucky 

Birds,  protection  of,  3647 

Blind  institutes,  3732 

Bliss,  A.  T.,  see  Michigan 

Bonds,  official,  3297-303 

Boundaries,  state,  3989-99* 

Bridges,  352* 

Budget,  311*-27* 

Building  and  loan  associations,  3585  | 

Buildings,  public,  400*-25 


Cables,  353" 

Canals,  3508-528 

Candler,  Allen  D.,  see  Georgia 

Capital  cases,  delay  in  appeals,  278s- 
791 

Capitols,  state,  40(X-25 

Census,  3883 

Charitable  institutions,  369*-758 

Charities  and  corrections,  3698-75" 

Charleston  Exposition,  3551,  355* 

Child  labor,  368-69- 

City  government,  393'-943 

Civil  service,  2927-94* 

Claims,  327* 

Clam  beds,  364B 

Colleges,  383*-852 

Colorado  (governor's  message),  con- 
stitutional amendments,  261*;  em- 
ployers liability,  369s;  Irrigation, 
3438;  railroads,  347°;  St  Louis  Ex- 
position, 355*;  short  sessions,  263*; 
taxation  of  corporations,  306*-77 

Commerce  and  industry,  354l-62» 

Compulsory  education,  380*-8r 

Congress,  Library  of,  385* 

Congressional  apportionment,  264T- 
65a 

Connecticut  (governor's  message), 
constitutional  amendments,  2607- 
61* 

Constitutional  amendments,  2607-62* 

Constitutional  conventions,  2607-61\ 
2622 

Constitutional  law,  2605-713 

Consular  service,  2935 

Consumption,  3402-4P 

Contagious  diseases,  339",  3408,  3418; 
of  animals,  339*.  341M23 

Contract  labor,  366°-67° 

Convict  labor,  282°,  366° 
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Cooperative  associations,  see  Build- 
ing and  loan  associations 

Corporations,  283T-90T;  laws  govern- 
ing, 264',  287*,  2904;  political  ac- 
tivity, 2861;  taxation,  297»,  302r-llT. 
See  also  Banking;  Insurance;  Rail- 
roads 

County  assessors,  302* 

County  government,  394"-95* 

County  judges,  291*,  2921 

Crane,  W.  Murray,  see  Massachu- 
setts 

Crime,  decrease  of,  271* 

Criminal  law,  261*,  2714-82T 

Criminals,  insane,  280* 

Cummins,  Albert  B.,  see  Iowa 

Dam*,  343'-44« 

Deaf  and  dumb  Institutions,  373s 

Debts,  state,  330M7* 

Dentistry,  330* 

Dependents,  see  Charities  and  cor- 
rections 

Diseases,  see  Contagious  diseases 

District  of  Columbia,  civil  service, 
293*;  factory  law,  367* 

Divorce  laws,  2605,  2832 

Docks,  342M33 

Drugs,  inspection,  339M0* 

Education,  375*-S8' 
Elections,  207&-713 

Electric    railways,    see   Street   rail- 
ways 
Employers  liability,  3G93 
Epileptics,  374s-753 
Examination  of  accounts,  32S'-297 
Excise,  302s 

Experiment  stations,  3G02 
Expositions,  3548-555 

Factory  inspectors.  3G6T 
Farmers  institutes,  3G0S 
Feeble-minded,  3749-75a 
Fertilizers,  3001 
Finance,  local,  393--9G5;  state,  2945- 

3357 
Fire  marshal,  state,  3358 
Firearms,  336' 
Fish,  363,-G4T 


Food,    adulteration,    338*40*;   pro- 
ducts, 3391 
Foreign  corpora  tionfl,  302*-3*,  30? 
Forest  preserves,  361\  362* 
Forestry,  S6V-6& 
Franchises,  taxation,  3081 
Funds,  see  Finance 

Game  and  fish,  363I-64t 

Game  warden,  state,  363* 

General  Assembly,  see  Legislature 

Geologist,  state,  3&VS& 

Georgia  (governor's  message),  bud- 
get, 311*;  child  labor,  368s;  consti- 
tutional amendments,  261T-62T;  ed- 
ucation, 375<-76\  383*;  history  add 
archives,  387*;  insurance,  35Sr-<V; 
lynchlngs,  276s;  military,  389; 
pardons,  281*;  pensions,  382";  sol- 
diers homes,  382";  state  debts, 
330*;  state  expenditures,  32P-231; 
state  receipts  and  expenditures, 
312*-13* 

Governor,  power  to  assign  Judges  to 
districts,  2917;  power  to  parole, 
2824;  relation  to  Legislature,  263*; 
salaries,  2937;  veto  power,  263* 

Harbors,  342M33 

Hawaii,  cable  to,  353f 

Health  and  safety,  338M2* 

Higher  education,  383*-85* 

Highways,  see  Koads 

History  and  archives,  387* 

Holidays,  legal,  282*-83l 

Home  rule,  393*-94* 

Hunt,  William  H.,  see  Porto  Rico 

Idiots,~lT<&  Feeble-minded 
Immigration,     encouragement     of, 

355s;  laws,  367* 
Income  tax,  3091 
Indeterminate  sentence,  281* 
Industrial  combinations,  286*-90l 
Industrial  education,  383* 
Industrial  Statistics,  Bureau  of,  365' 
Insane,  3735;  criminal,  280* 
Insurance,    304T,    &&-5T,    3587-60-"; 

policies,  260* 
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Iowa  (governors'  messages),  bound- 
ary, 3988-99*;  capitol,  40V;  corpora- 
tions, 2861,  307*-8»;  decrease  of 
crime,  271*;  education,  3761,  379s*, 
383\  3851;  governor's  salary,  2937; 
history  and  archives,  387*;  indus- 
trial combinations,  2868-87s;  ceding 
jurisdiction  to  United  States,  260*; 
labor,  3648-658;  linseed  oil  inspec- 
tion, 354T;  lobbying,  267s;  lyneh- 
ings,  2767;  assassination  of  Pres. 
McKinley,  2717;  official  bonds, 
3297-3P;  parole  of  prisoners,  2818- 
82s;  public  buildings,  4001;  assess- 
ment of  real  estate,  299-;  St  Louis 
^Exposition,  355*;  smallpox,  341'; 
state  funds,  3303;  state  lands,  295*; 
state  receipts  and  expenditures, 
313";  taxation,  296*;  taxation  of 
corporations,  3078-88;  taxation  of 
personal  property,  300*;  uniform 
legislation,  2598-605;  war  memo- 
rials, 392s 

Irrigation,  343M4* 

Judges,  assignment  of,  291s;  county, 
291*,  292!;  municipal,  290*;  police, 
290s 

Judicial  districts,  291* 

Jurisdiction,  ceded  to  United  States, 
260* 

Jury  laws,  264* 

Justice,  administration  of,  2908-92« 

Kentucky  (governor's  messages), 
capitol,  400*-P;  charitable  insti- 
tutions, 3698-708,  3748;  criminal 
prosecutions,  279*;  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Labor  and  Statistics, 
3978;  education,  376',  381e-82\  3837; 
board  of  health,  338T;  history  and 
archives,  387";  former  prestige  of 
members  of  Legislature,  2G3°-648; 
military,  389';  penal  institutions, 
279"-80l,  37<?;  railroad  commis- 
sions, 347M81;  St  Louis  Exposi- 
tion, 3558;  state  debts,  SZWSX1; 
state  expenditures,  323*;  state  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures,  313T;  tax- 
ation of  banks,  305°;  taxation  of 
corporations,  3051,  SOS8^ 


Kimball,  Charles  Dean,  see  Rhode 
Island 

Labor,  3C48-69T;  statistics,  365*,  3681 

Lakebeds,  295* 

Lands,  state,  2946-96a 

Legal  holidays,  282*-83x 

Legislation,  effect  of,  257*;  special, 
204*;  time  of  taking  effect,  2578- 
58s;  uniform,  259s-60* 

Legislature,  263s-678;  apportionment, 
265s;  biennial  sessions,  261s;  intro- 
duction of  bills,  263*;  prestige  of 
members,  2638-648;  revision  of 
laws,  258T-59S;  short  sessions,  263* 

Libraries,  state,  3858-86* 

Library  of  Congress,  385* 

Linseed  oil,  inspection,  3547 

Liquor  traffic,  3368-38T 

Liquors,  inspection,  339s;  tax  on, 
3028 

Live  stock,  see  Animals 

Loan  associations,  see  Building  and 
loan  associations 

Lobbying,  267s 

Lobsters,  364s 

Local  government,  3931-978 

Local  taxes,  separation  from  state, 
2988-99l 

Longino,  A.  H.,  see  Mississippi 

Lunatics,  see  Insane 

Lynchings,  276a-78* 

McKinley,  William,  assassination, 
271T-72T 

McLean,  George  P.,  see  Connecticut 

McSweeney,  M.  B.,  see  South  Caro- 
lina 

Manual  training,  382T-83S 

Maryland  (governor's  message),  ex- 
amination, of  accounts,  328*-29*; 
banking,  355*;  budget,  311*;  canals,. 
350s;  census,  3888;  charitable  In- 
stitutions, 31W-7V,  373s,  3738;  de- 
crease of  crime,  271°;  diseases  of 
animals,  3418;  docks,  342s;  educa- 
tion, 376*,  382*.  382T,  383T,  385s; 
game  and  fish,  3631;  boards  of 
health,  3391;  immigration,  3555; 
industrial  statistics,  365*;  Insur- 
ance,  359s;    military,   389s;   mine 
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';  soldiers  homes, 392";  state 
debts,  338';  state  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures, 314*-15':  Sunday  open- 
ing, 339-37';  taxation  of  corpora- 
tions, 302'-3*;  taxation  of  mort- 
gages, 301*-2';  taxation  of  savings 
banks,  306';  [raveling  expenses  of 
state  officers,  294';  voting,  270*-71" 

Normal  schools,  384*-85' 

Notaries  public,  202' 

Odell,  Benjamin  B.  Jr,  see  New  York 

Official  bonds,  329'-30I 

Ohio  (governor's  messages),  budget, 
Sll'-l?;  charitable  and  penal  in- 
stitutions, 372',  374';  convict  labor, 
282";  corporations,  2S4'-85",  303M*; 
education,  379",  384s;  experiment 
station,  3G0-";  flsb  and  game,  364'; 
Industrial  combinations,  287*-88*; 
assassination  of  Pres.  McKlnley, 
271*-72';  National  Guard.  3S9*-90-"; 
St  Louis  Exposition,  355';  state 
debts,  333;;  state  expenditures, 
824**2S*;  state  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures, 815'- 165;  taxation  of 
corporations,  303*-4*;  separation  of 
state  and  local  taxes,  298" 

Onnan,  James  B.,  mec  Colorado 

Oysters,  363*.  364* 

Pan-American  Exposition,  334',  355' 

Pardons,  281*-82« 

Parole  of  prisoners,  281'-82* 

Penal  Institutions,  279>-S2l 

Penitentiaries,  279=82' 

Pensions,  321'-22\  392* 

Personal  property,  30O'-l' 

Pharmacy,  330" 

Philippines,  cable  to,  353" 

Phosphate,  beds,  387";  inspector,  388' 

Police  regulations,  335'-38° 

Porto  Rico  (governors'  messages), 
accounts,  327';  charitable  Institu- 
tions, 373';  corporations,  285";  edu- 
cation, 377';  elections,  2tl7°;  excise 
taxes,  302s;  experiment  stations. 
3W;  expositions,  354'-55';  local 
.■-Off;    harbors,   342"; 


boards  of  health,  389*;  adminis- 
tration of  Justice,  290"-91';  labor, 
366*;  local  government,  393';  police 
regulations,  3361;  public  buildings, 
400";  public  works,  399*;  roads, 
344'451;  state  lands,  294';  state  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures,  31B*-17*; 
statutory  revision,  269*;  tele- 
graphs, 353' 

Postal  service,  353' 

Primary  elections,  29T-681 

Prisoners,  parole  and  pardon,  281*- 
82" 

Prisons,  279"-82' 

Private  law,  282*-92* 

Professional  education,  383'-85" 

Property,  personal,  300"- 1' 

Public  buildings,  400'-2* 

Public  documents,  386'-87' 

Public  health  and  safety,  338M2* 

Public  works,  local,  Saf^-ffP;  state. 


Railroad  commissions.  347MS1 

Railroads,  295*-9G:,  347' -50';  taxation, 
306'-ll* 

Real  estate,  assessment  df,  298',  29l>* 

Reformatory  schools,  281> 

Revenue  agent,  state,  302* 

Rhode  Island  (governor's  message), 
biennial  election,  398';  birds,  364'; 
bridges,  352*;  charitable  and  penal 
institutions,  373',  373',  374';  con- 
stitutional amendments,  262'; 
dams,  343';  diseases  of  animals, 
342";  divorce  laws,  283*;  educa- 
tion, 384',  385';  factory  inspectors, 
36GT;  nsb,  3Q4-;  harbors,  342M3'; 
boards  of  health,  330s;  history  and 
archives,  387*;  militia,  390\  sana- 
torluins,  341';  savings  banks,  358'; 
soldiers  homes.  392';  state  debts, 
333";  state  expenditures.  325'; 
stateliouse,  401'-2";  state  library, 
3S61;  state  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures, 317»;  statistics,  388*;  street 
railways,  350*;  taxation,  2971; 
trust  companies,  357*;  veto  power, 
203':  weights  and. measures,  354* 

Ronds,  344--471 
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Roosevelt,     Theodore,     see    United 

States 
Rural  free  delivery,  353* 
Rural  schools,  SIP-SO* 

St  Louis  Exposition,  365* 

Salaries,  governors,  298T;  state  offi- 
cers, 298s 

Sanatoriums,  34P-412 

Saving  associations,  see  Building 
and  loan  associations 

Savings  banks,  8061,  35T-58* 

Sayers,  Joseph  D.,  see  Texas 

Schools,  3754-85a;  appropriations  for, 
821T-23\  325,-26>,  326t 

Scientific  work,  387*-88* 

Senators,  see  United  States  senators 

Sewerage,  3OT* 

Shaw,  Leslie  M.,  see  Iowa 

Smallpox,  341* 

Smith,  John  Walter,  see  Maryland 

Smithsonian  Institution,  388* 

Soldiers  homes,  392T 

South  Carolina  (governor's  message), 
anarchy,  274*;  charitable  institu- 
tions, 373*,  374s;  Charleston  Expo- 
sition, 3552;  Chickainauga  monu- 
ment, 392*;  child  labor,  SCS8-^; 
Confederate  records,  3924;  con- 
gressional apportionment,  264M552; 
con>orations,  285*;  county  govern- 
ment, 3043-952;  education,  377s-78*, 
380^-81tt,  3845;  food  adulteration, 
339T-40C;  forests,  3021;  industrial 
combinations.  288*-89'-;  lynchings, 
276*-77l;  militia,  3904;  penal  insti- 
tutions, 280°;  pensions,  392s;  as- 
sessment of  real  estate,  299*-300*; 
roads,  345M6*;  St  Louis  Exposi- 
tion, 355*;  scientific  work,  387s- 
88=;  smallpox,  3414;  soldiers  homes, 
392s;  special  legislation,  204';  state 
bacteriologist,  339*;  state  debts, 
333*-343;  state  dispensary,  3373-389; 
state  receipts  and  expenditures, 
317M8*;  taxation,  2081 

Special  legislation.  2G44 

State  architect,  4001 

State  auditor,  327T 

State  bacteriologist,  339e 

State  boundaries,  398,-99s 


"■  * 
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Stater  debts,  3OT-3.V 

State  dispensary,  337*-3P 

State  factory  inspector,  3661 

State  farms,  280\  280s 

State  fire  marshal,  335* 

State  funds,  330» 

State  game  warden,  363s 

State  geologist,  38T-883 

State  government,  397M02* 

State  lands,  29?-96> 

State  libraries,  3858-88* 

State  mine  inspector,  866* 

State  officers,  bonds,  329T-3P;  sail- 

ries,  293*;  traveling  expenses,  29tf. 

See  also  tinder  specific  heads 
State  phosphate  Inspector,  889 
State    receipts    and    expendltam, 

State  revenue  agent,  302* 

State  taxes,  separation  from  fcxsal, 

298--991 
State  veterinarian,  342* 
Statistics,  388» 
Statutory  revision,  258T-W 
Storage  works,  343* 
Street  railways,  349»,  350* 
Sunday  opening,  336?-37* 
Surplus,  distribution  of,  325*-27* 

Tax  assessors,  299*,  302* 

Taxation,  296s;  banks,  805W;  cor- 
porations, 284',  285»,  302T-11*; 
liquors,  302*;  local,  262\  288a4P; 
mortgages,  30P-21;  personal  prop- 
erty, 3004-!*;  raUroads,  306VH'; 
real  estate,  298',  2992-3004;  state, 
2019,  298s-99\*  state  revenue  agent, 
3022.  See  also  State  receipts  and 
expenditures 

Technical  education,  3834-85* 

Telegraphs.  353* 

Tennessee,  textbook  law,  381»-82l 

Texas  (governor's  message),  exami- 
nation of  accounts,  329*;  chari- 
table institutions,  374*;  congres- 
sional apportionment,  264T;  Ju- 
dicial districts,  291";  National 
Guard,  390s;  state  farms,  2S0'; 
state  receipts  and  expenditures, 
318T-19* 

Textbooks,  381«-82* 
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e  schools,  383T,  3844 

t,  361T,  3621.    See  also  Forestry 

co,    3611;    warehouses,    3281, 

portation  and  communication, 

-53* 

ling  expenses  of  state  officers, 

y  cars,  see  Street  railways 
companies,  357* 
3  and  combinations,  286*-907 
culosis,  340M1* 
J.  Hoge,'  see  Virginia 


rm  legislation,  259*-60* 
rmlty,    in    corporation    laws, 
,  290*;  in  divorce  proceedings, 

i  States,  ceding  jurisdiction 
!60* 

I  States  (president's  message), 
artment  of  Agriculture,  360*; 
rchy,  275I-76t;  army,  391* ; 
es,  353';  Census  Office,  388T; 
merce  and  industry,  3641;  con- 
r  service,  293s;  expositions, 
;  Bureau  of  Forestry,  362*; 
ligration  laws,  3671;  industrial 
binations,  289*-90T;  interstate 
merce  act,  349*;  irrigation, 
-44«;  labor,  366T-67';  effect  of 
alation,  257*;  libraries,  385"; 
issination  of  Pres.  McKinley, 
;  navy,  390x-91s;  Nicaragua 
&1,  352*;  pensions,  392*;  postal 
ice,  3531;  Smithsonian  Institu- 
,388s 


United  States  senators,  direct  elec- 
tion of,  265*-67* 

Vaccination,  341* 

Van  Sant,  S.  R.,  see  Minnesota 

Venue,  change  of,  261*,  276* 

Veterinarian,  state,  342* 

Veto  power,  263* 

Virginia  (governors'  messages), 
auditing  of  accounts,  327*;  agri- 
culture, 3607-61*;  boundary,  3994; 
budget,  312*;  capitol,  402*;  chari- 
table institutions,  373*.  374*,  375T; 
direct  election  of  United  States 
senators,  267*;  education,  378*, 
3807,  382*-83*,  384*,  384*;  employers 
liability,  369*;  tish,  364*;  history, 
387^;  immigration,  355*;  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  3681;  lynchings, 
277*-784;  military,  3921;  pardons, 
282*;  penal  institutions,  2811,  281*; 
primary  elections,  269*;  roads, 
346M7*;  St  Ixmis  Exposition,  355*; 
state  debts,  334*-357;  state  lands, 
2951;  state  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures, 319*-20**  taxation,  298*; 
taxation  of  personal  property, 
300»-l4;  taxation  of  railroads,  310*- 
11*;  separation  of  state  and  local 
taxes,  298T-991 

Voorhees,  Foster  M.,  see  New  Jersey 

Voting,  269*-71*.    See  also  Elections 

Voting  machines,  2704 

Waters,  control  of,  342*-444 
Weights  and  measures,  354* 
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NEW  YORK  STATE  LIBRARY  AND  HOME  EDUCATION 

Scope  of  library.  The  State  Library  includes  general,  sociology,  law, 
medical,  education  and  history  libraries  and  the  Library  School.  Besides 
the  usual  work  of  a  great  reference  library,  its  field  covers  compilation 
of  catalogues,  bibliographies,  indexes,  reference  lists  and  other  aids  and 
guides  for  readers  not  having  direct  access  to  the  library,  lending  books 
to  students  and  promotion  of  the  general  library  interests  of  the  State. 

Use.  As  the  library  was  founded  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  the 
whole  State,  books  not  readily  accessible  elsewhere  and  not  so  much  used 
at  Albany  as  to  make  their  brief  absence  from  the  shelves  serious  are 
lent  under  the  rules  guarding  against  loss  or  undue  detention  to : 

i  Any  institution  in  the  University. 

2  Any  registered  public  or  free  library. 

3  Responsible  heads  of  State  institutions,  departments  or  courts,  or 
to  those  connected  with  the  State  government  and  needing  books  for  use 
in  their  official  work. 

4  Registered  study  clubs,  extension  centers,  summer  schools  or  other 
recognized  educational  agencies. 

5  Any  resident  of  the  State  making  studies  or  investigations  in  which 
he  needs  the  assistance  of  the  State  Library,  provided  that  his  respon- 
sibility is  known  to  the  library  or  that  he  gives  satisfactory  references  or 
makes  a  deposit  covering  the  value  of  the  books. 

The  library  recognizes  this  lending  of  books  to  distant  points  as  a 
very  important  part  of  its  work  and  aims  to  help  the  largest  number 
possible  of  those  needing  its  assistance,  not  only  by  lending  but  also 
by  recommending  the  best  books  ami  furnishing,  through  its  Home 
Education  Department  devoted  specially  to  such  work,  printed  or  manu- 
script aids  to  those  pursuing  studies  or  courses  of  reading  without  a 
teacher. 

Home  Education  Department.  This  includes  promotion,  sympa- 
thetic assistance  and  supervision  of  summer,  vacation,  evening  and  cor- 
respondence schools  and  other  forms  of  extension  teaching,  lectures, 
university  extension  courses,  study  clubs,  lyceums,  debating  societies, 
literary  clubs  and  other  agencies  for  promoting  and  extending  more 
widely  opportunities  and  facilities  for  education  to  those  unable  to  at- 
tend the  usual  teaching  institutions. 

The  most  potent  factors  in  home  education  are :  (i)  putting  the  best  read- 
ing within  rca<  h  of  all  citizens  by  traveling  libraries  and  annotated  book 
lists;  (2)  aid  given  in  organizing  new  and  increasing  efficiency  of  estab- 
lished local  libraries  by  the  public  libraries  division,  through  which  the 
State  yearly  expends  about  $60,000  for  the  benefit  of  free  libraries. 
This  division  is  devoted  to  promoting  general  library  interests  of  the 
State  and  in  all  practicable  ways  assisting  communities  willing  to  do 
their  part  in  providing  the  best  reading  for  their  citizens. 

For  further  information  address 

Melvil  Dewey,  Director,  Albany  N.  Y, 
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Legislation  bulletins.    No.  1-7,9-11,13,15.     Comparative  Summary 

and  Index  of  State    Legislation.  1890-date.    25c  each,  except  50c  for 

no.  11. 

The^e  art*  niinuttrly  classified  •/;/;/. f.-»/  summaries  of  new  laws  passed  by  all  the  states, 
follow  til  liy  ;i  full  alphabetic  index  ol  ^j»ecifn:  topic*. 

A*  a  lUutifin  of  a  state  Mipreinc  fourt  or  of  the  I'nitcd  Slates  Supreme  Court 
di-claring  a  statute  iiiK-on<*titiiiional  i>  in  c'fe*  t  equivalent  toil*  repeal  by  the  Legislature, 
a  digest  of  Muli  decisions  is  included.  The  vwtes  on  constitutional  amendments  and 
constitutional  (.-••n\<-ntioni  are  aUo  given,  and  important  provisions  of  new  constitutions 
summaii/cii. 

8,  12.14  :   Monographs.     8  State  Finance  Statistics,  1890  and  1895. 

5Sp      Mar.  1897.     iqc. 

This  bulletin  was  prepared  by  I-..  iJana  Durand  rh.I».  when  legislative  librarian. 
It  is  a  comparative  sum'ii;try  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  all  the  states,  including 
also  statistics  relating  to  endowment  funds  and  state  debts. 

12     Trend  of  Legislation  in  the  United  States.     4op.     May  1900. 

jc\     By  Robert  II.  Whitten  Ph.D.  Sociology  librarian. 

A  sketch  of  the  general  trend  of  recent  legislative  regulation  from  a  sociologic  stand- 
point. Laws  relating  to  the  organization  of  the  government  itself  are  not  considered, 
merely  abroad,  comprehensive  view  bring  given  of  the  general  tendency  of  attempts  at 
social  regulation  and  control. 

14     Taxation  of  Corporations  in  New  York,  Massachusetts,  Penn- 
sylvania and  New  Jersey.     198P.     May  1901.     2jc.     By  Robert  H. 

Whitten  Ph.D.  Sociology  librarian. 

Contains  ■  1 ;  a  brief  re\:i-w  of  the  corporation  tax  systems  of  the  four  states  :  >  2)  a 
summary  bv  >tatcs  showing  die  variou*  -t.ite  ami  local  taxes  imposed  on  each  e!a<-s  of 
corporation*; ;  (m\\  a  compilation  of  cor  porat  ion  tax  statute.-.. 

16     Review  of  Legislation  1901.     250P.     Mar.  1902.     231'. 

(!onsi*t<»  of  contribut'ons  from  leading  specalists  in  all  part»  of  the  country.     For 

each  i  111  ]  ortant  subject  then-  is  .1  review  of  the  legislation  of  1901  treating  briefly  of  the 
most  important  acts,  indicating  the  general  trend  bv  reference*  to  previous  laws,  and  in 
general  giving,  -o  far  as  practicable,  a  historical  and  sociologic  setting  to  the  years 
legislation.  Thi.i  revirv*.  together  with  the  comparative  summary  and  index,  ni«rie>  .1 
yearbook  of  con.p'irative  l<*g:s|a:i««n  of  -cientilic  and  ]) radical  value. 

17      Digest  of  Governors*  Message   1902.     i6?p.     Oct.  1902.    2ji. 

Annual  subscription  price  f«  »r  all  legislation  bulletins  issued,  50  cent-* 
pavable  in  advance.     Subscribers  will  receive  annuallv: 

i   Comparative  Summary  -.rA  Index  of  Legislation  [average  size  3ocp. ; 

2  Review  of  Legislation  [average  size  200p.j 

3  Digest  of  Governors'  \les>ages 

4  Anv  special  monographs  i-sucd 

Volumes  1-3  (containing  bulletins  1    15)  $1  each. 

Sub>cri;»tio?is  for  fuinu-  number.-  or  orders  for  back  numbers  should 
be  addicted  Stat«*  L.brarv.  .\l.>:u:v,  ,\n>\  checks  or  monev  orders  be 
made  pavabV  to  I'nivcrsitv  .it  v\»  State  of  Ww  York. 

Card  indexes.  A  c.mMilid.itv'  i  card  in!  \  of  state  legislation,  iv::in- 
n:ii'4  with  iS.in-.  »:i:«kcs  it  :.v.sv  :■;  refer  t  ?  law*  on  anv  suoject  in  .':nv 
state  witliMi  'he  pi-:  i:-  \<.ars.  A  special  library  on  comparative 
legislation  is  bei':g  co!,',;«:ii-d.  which  i*  supplemented  with  cai^l-.^ttcs 
and  hidcNcs. 

Research.  The  library  with  its  330,000  volumes  affords  unusual 
advantage*  for  research.  Its  collections  in  law,  public  documents, 
statistics,  political  science,  ei  onomics.  administration  and  allied  subjects 
are  unusually  valuable  and  are  being  rapidly  increased. 
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RULES  FOR  THE  COMPILATION 

OP   THE 

CATALOGUE  OF  PRINTED  BOOKS  IN  THE  LIBRARY  OF 

THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM1 

1  Titles  to  be  written  on  slips,  uniform  in  size.  The  entries 
of  works  in  the  collection  of  George  the  Third  presented  by 
George  the  Fourth  to  the  nation  to  be  distinguished  by  a  crown. 

2  Titles  to  be  arranged  alphabetically,  according  to  the 
English  alphabet  only  (whatever  be  the  order  of  the  alphabet  in 
which  a  foreign  name  might  have  to  be  entered  in  its  original 
language)  under  the  surname  of  the  author,  whenever  it  appears 
printed  in  the  title,  or  in  any  other  part  of  the  book.  If  the 
name  be  supplied  in  manuscript,  the  work  must  nevertheless  be 
considered  anonymous  or  pseudonymous,  as  the  case  may  be, 
and  the  manuscript  addition  deemed  merely  a  suggestion  to 
which  the  librarian  will  attach  such  importance  as  he  may  think 
proper,  on  his  own  responsibility,  in  supplying  the  author's 
name  between  brackets,  as  hereafter  directed. 

In  the  alphabetical  arrangement,  initial  prepositions,  letters, 
or  articles  to  be  taken  in  connection  with  the  rest  of  the  name. 

o  If  more  than  one  name  occur  in  the  title,  by  which  it  may 
appear  that  the  work  is  the  production  of  more  than  one  per- 
son, the  first  to  be  taken  as  the  leading  name. 

4  Sovereigns,  or  princes  of  sovereign  houses,  and  saints,  to 
be  entered  under  their  Christian  or  first  name,  in  their  English 
form. 

Acts  of  the  pope,  as  head  of  the  church,  to  be  entered  under 
"  Koine,  Church  of,"  with  a  subheading  of  the  name  of  the  pope. 
Acts  by  him  as  a  temporal  sovereign,  to  be  entered  under 
u  Slates  of  the  Church, ,?  and  the  name  of  the  pope  as  a  subhead- 
ing. Acts  of  bishops,  who,  as  such,  are  sovereign  princes,  to  be 
entered  under  the  name  of  their  respective  bishoprics. 

5  Works  of  Jewish  rabbis  before  1700,  as  well  as  works  of 
Oriental  writers  in  general,  to  be  entered  under  their  first  name. 


._  the  lata 
retired  and 


»These  rules,  by  permission  of  the  trustees,  were  published  In  the  form  here  giv#«n  1*» 
Mr  Henry  Sfi»ve:is's  Catalogue  of  American  Honks  in  thr  Driffsh  Muicu-m  (1RG*).  "  »»  re*  .-.  -  .~— 
classlfle  1  down  to  July  186:4."  Several  alterations  have  since  been  introduced  aud  it  U  proposed  to 
issue  a  revised  edition  when  the  printing  of  the  general  catalogue  shall  have  been  completed. 
H.  GAB5KTT 
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6  Works  of  friars,  who,  by  the  constitution  of  their  order, 
drop  their  surname,  to  b.e  entered  under  the  Christian  name; 
the  name  of  the  family,  if  ascertained,  to  be  added  in  brackets. 
The  same  to  be  done  for  those  known  under  their  first  name 
only,  to  which,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  they  add  that  of  their 
native  place,  or  profession,  or  rank.  Patronymics,  or  denomina- 
tions, derived  from  the  ancestors  or  names  of  other  persons,  to 
be  used  as  surnames. 

7  The  respondent  or  defender  in  a  thesis  to  be  considered  its 
author,  except  when  it  unequivocally  appears  to  be  the  work  of 

the  praeses. 

8  When  an  author  uses  a  Christian  or  first  name  only  (either 

real  or  assumed),  such  name  to  be  taken  as  a  heading;  and  if 
more  than  one  be  used,  the  first  to  be  preferred  for  the  principal 
entry.  The  surname,  or  family  name,  when  known,  to  be  added 
in  brackets  after  the  first  name. 

9  Any  act,  resolution,  or  other  document  purporting  to  be 
agreed  upon,  authorized,  or  issued  by  assemblies,  boards,  or  cor- 
porate bodies  (with  the  exception  of  academies,  universities, 
learned  societies,  and  religious  orders,  respecting  which  special 
rules  are  to  be  followed),  to  be  entered  in  distinct  alphabetical 
series,  under  the  name  of  the  country  or  place  from  which  they 
derive  their  denomination,  or,  for  want  of  such  denomination, 
under  the  name  of  the  place  whence  their  acts  are  issued'. 

10  Names  of  persons  that  may  have  been  altered  by  being 
used  in  various  languages,  to  be  entered  under  their  vernacular 
form,  if  any  instance  occur  of  such  persons  having  used  it  in  any 
of  their  printed  publications.  With  respect  to  places,  the 
English  form  to  be  preferred. 

11  "Works  of  authors  who  change  their  name  or  add  to  it  a 
second,  after  having  begun  to  publish  under  the  first,  to  be 
entered  under  the  first  name,  noticing  any  alteration  which  may 
have  subsequently  taken  place. 

12  Foreign  names,  excepting  French,  preceded  by  a  preposi- 
tion, an  article,  or  by  both,  to  be  entered  under  the  letter  im- 
mediately following.  French  names,  preceded  by  a  preposition 
only,  to  follow  the  same  rule;  those  preceded  by  an  article,  or  by 
a  preposition  and  an  article,  to  be  entered  under  the  initial  letter 
of  the  article.  English  surnames,  of  foreign  origin,  to  be  en- 
tered under  their  initial,  even  if  originally  ta\on;pii%\a  *.\st*^fe- 
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gition.  Foreign  compound  surnames  to  be  entered  under  the 
initial  of  the  first  of  them.  In  compound  Dutch  and  English 
surnames  the  last  name  to  be  preferred,  if  no  entry,  of  a  work 
by  the  same  person  occur  in  the  catalogue  under  the  first  name 
only. 

13  German  names,  in  which  the  letters  a,  6  or  U  occur,  to  be 
spelt  with  the  diphthong  ae,  oe  and  ue  respectively. 

14  Surnames  of  noblemen,  though  nqt  expressed  in  the  book, 
to  be  ascertained  and  written  out  as  the  heading  of  the  entry. 
A  person  who  has  assumed  titles  not  generally  acknowledged, 
to  have  the  words  "  calling  himself,"  between  brackets,  to  pre- 
cede the  assumed  title. 

15  The  same  rule  to  be  followed  with  respect  to  archbishops 
and  bishops. 

16  Christian  names,  included  in  parentheses,  to  follow  the 
surname,  and  all  to  be  written  out  in  full,  as  far  as  they  are 
known.  In  case  of  doubt,  on  this  or  any  other  point,  when  the 
librarian  is  directed  to  supply  any  information  in  cataloguing, 
a  note  of  interrogation  to  follow  in  such  a  position  as  to  indi- 
cate clearly  the  point  on  which  any  doubt  is  entertained. 

17  An  author's  rank  in  society,  in  cases  in  which  he  enjoyed 
any  eminent  honorary  distinction,  or  office  for  life,  not  lower 
than  that  of  knight,  admiral  or  general,  to  be  stated  in  italics. 
Younger  sons  of  dukes  and  marquesses,  and  all  daughters  of 
dukes,  marquesses  and  earls,  when  not  enjoying  a  distinct  title, 
to  have  the  designation  Lord  or  Lady  prefixed  to  the  Christian 
name.  All  other  younger  branches  of  the  nobility  to  have  the 
word  Hon.  prefixed.  The  words  Right  Hon.,  in  the  same  situa- 
tion, to  distinguish  privy  councilors.  Knights  to  be  indicated 
merely  by  the  appellation  &ir  prefixed  to  their  first  name. 
Titles  of  inferior  rank,  whether  ecclesiastical,  military  or  civil, 
to  be  given  only  when  necessary  to  make  a  distinction  between 
authors  having  the  same  surname  and  Christian  name. 

•  Proper  names  commencing  with  Mc  or  W  to  be  entered  under 
Mac,  with  cross-references  from  the  other  forms. 

Where  a  person  is  referred  to  in  a  titlepage  by  a  description 
sufficiently  clear  to  render  his  or  her  identity  obvious,  the  proper 
name  of  such  person  to  be  adopted  as  a  heading,  whether  the 
work  be  historical  or  otherwise. 
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18  The  title  of  the  book  next  to  be  written,  and  that  expressed 
in  as  few  words,  and  those  only  of  the  author,  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  exhibit  to  the  reader  all  that  the  author  meant  to  convey 
in  the  titular  description  of  his  work;  the  original  orthography 
to  be  preserved.  The  number  of  the  edition  to  be  stated  when 
appealing  in  the  title. 

In  cataloguing  sermons,  the  text  always  to  be  specified.  The 
date  at  which  preached  to  be  inserted  when  it  differs  from  that 
of  publication. 

19  Any  striking  imperfection  in  a  book  to  be  carefully  noted; 
and  any  remarkable  peculiarity,  such  as  that  of  containing  can- 
celed or  duplicate  leaves,  etc.  to  be  stated. 

20  When  the  book  is  without  a  titlepage,  its  contents  to  be 
concisely,  but  sufficiently,  stated  in  the  words  of  the  head-title, 
preceded  by  the  word  begin,  (beginning)  in  italics;  if  there  be  no 
head-title,  in  those  of  the  colophon,  preceded  by  the  word  end. 
(ending);  and  when  the  want  of  title  is  owing  to  an  imperfection, 
the1  words  taken  from  either  head-title  or  colophon  to  be  in- 
cluded between  parentheses.  If  both  head-title  and  colophon  be 
wanting  or  insufficient,  then  some  idea  of  the  work  to  be  briefly 
given  in  English,  between  brackets,  and  the  edition  so  accurately 
described  as  to  be  easily  identified  without  fear  of  mistake. 

21  Whenever  one  or  more  separate  works  are  mentioned  in 
the  title  of  any  publication,  as  forming  part  of  it,  the  same  to 
be  particularly  noticed  in  cataloguing  the  principal  publication; 
and,  if  not  mentioned  in  the  titlepage,  this  information  to  be 
added  to  the  title  between  brackets  or  parentheses,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

22  All  works  in  Oriental  characters  or  languages  to  be  sep- 
arately catalogued  in  supplementary  volumes,  according  to 
special  rules  to  be  framed.  The  Bible  and  its  parts,  however, 
in  whatever  language  or  characters,  to  be  entered  in  the  general 
catalogue  as  hereafter  directed. 

23  Works  in  more  languages  than  one,  accompanied  by  the 
original,  to  be  entered  in  the  original  only,  unless  the  title  be 
accompanied  by  a  translation  or  translations,  in  which  case  such 
translation  also  to  be  given.  If  no  original  text  occur,  the  first 
language  used  in  the  title  to  be  preferred.     In  all  cases  the 
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several  languages  used  in  the  book  to  be  indicated  at  the  end  of 
the  title  in.  italics. 

24  Works  with  a  title  in  a  language  different  from  that  used 
in  the  body  of  the  book  to  be  entered  according  to  the  above 
rule,  merely  stating  at  the  end  of  the  title,  in  italics,  in  what 
language  the  work  is  written. 

25  The  number  of  parts,  volumes,  fasciculi,  or  whatever  may 
be  the  peculiar  divisions  of  each  author's  work,  to  be  next  speci- 
fied, in  the  words  of  the  title. 

26  When  nothing  is  said  in  the  title  respecting  this  point,  if  a 
work  be  divided  into  several  portions,  but  the  same  pagination 
continue,  or  when  the  pages  are  not  numbered,  if  the  same 
register  continue,  the  work  to  be  considered  as  divided  into 
parts;  if  the  progressive  number  of  the  pages  or  the  register  be 
interrupted,  then  each  series  of  pages  or  letters  of  the  register 
to  be  designated  as  a  volume. 

27  Then  the  place  where  the  book  was  printed;  and,  in  par- 
ticular cases,  as  in  the  instance  of  early  or  very  eminent  typog- 
raphers, the  printer's  name  to  be  speeded.  Next  the  date: 
when  no  date  or  place  is  specified,  then  either  or  both  to  be 
given,  if  known  to,  or  conjectured  by,  the  librarian;  but  in  these 
instances  to  be  included  in  brackets.  The  form  to  follow, 
whether  fol.,  4to,  8vo,  etc. 

28  If  an  early  printed  book,  and  in  Gothic  or  black  letter,  the 
circumstance  to  be  mentioned  at  the  end  of  the  title,  thus:  G.  L. 
or  B.  L. 

29  If  printed  on  vellum,  satin,  on  large  or  fine  paper,  or  if  an 
editio  prinecps  of  a  classical  or  very  distinguished  writer,  who 
flourished  before  1700,  or  if  privately  printed,  or  a  facsimile  or 
reprint  of  an  early  edition;  if  only  a  small  number  of  copies 
were  struck  off,  or  if  there  be  any  manuscript  notes,  these 
peculiarities  to  be  stated. 

30  If  the  author  of  the  manuscript  notes  be  known,  this  infor- 
mation to  be  added  between  brackets.  If  the  volume  belonged 
to  some  very  distinguished  personage,  the  fact  to  be  recorded 
in  few  words  at  the  end  of  the  entry,  also  between  brackets. 

31  An  editio  princeps  to  be  designated  by  the  words  ED.  PR. 
in  italic  capitals,  at  the  end  of  the  title.  Manuscript  notes  to  he 
indicated  in  italic  at  the  end  of  the  title,  previous  to  the  size 
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of  the  volume,  as  follows:  MS.  NOTES.  If  the  notes  be  remark- 
ably few,  or  the  reverse,  the  circumstance  to  be  noticed  by  pre- 
fixing to  the  above  the  word  FEW  or  COPIOUS.  Works  printed 
ON  VELLUM  to  be  distinguished  by  these  words,  in  small  italic 
capitals,  at  the  end  of  the  title.  The  letters  L.P.  or  F.P.  in  the 
same  situation,  to  indicate  copies  on  large  or  fine  paper. 

32  Works  published  under  initials,  to  be  entered  under  the 
last  of  them:  and  should  the  librarian  be  able  to  fill  up  the 
blanks  left,  or  complete  the  words  which  such  initials  are  in- 
tended to  represent,  this  to  be  done  in  the  body  of  the  title,  and 
all  the  supplied  parts  to  be  included  between  brackets. 

The  rules  applicable  to  proper  names  to  be  extended  to 
initials. 

33  When  the  author's  name  does  not  appear  on  the  title  or 
any  other  part  of  the  work,  the  following  rules  to  be  observed. 
Anonymous  publications,  relating  to  any  act,  or  to  the  life  of  a 
person  whose  name  occurs  on  the  title  of  a  work,  to  be  cat- 
alogued under  the  name  of  such  person.  The  same  rule  to  be 
followed  with  respect  to  anonymous  publications  addressed  (not 
merely  dedicated)  to  any  individual  whose  name  occurs  on  the 
title. 

34  When  no  such  name  of  a  person  appears,  then  that  of  any 
assembly,  (fcrporate  body,  society,  board,  party,  (sect  under 'the 
English  form  of  the  name),  or  denomination,  including  all  bodies 
exercising  their  profession  or  calling  by  commission,  certificate, 
license,  or  other  authority  granted  by  virtue  of  any  law  or 
charter,  and  also  creeds,  religious  or  political,  appearing  on  the 
title  to  be  preferred,  subject  to  the  arrangement  of  rule  9;  and 
if  no  such  name  appear,  then  that  of  any  country,  province,  city, 
town  or  place  so  appearing,  to  be  adopted  as  the  heading. 

Proper  name  of  a  single  colony  to  be  taken,  as  Barbadoes,  etc. 
Collective  title  of  a  colony  to  refer  the  work  to  the  mother 
country,  as  West  Indian  Colonies,  East  Indian  Possessions,  to 
be  catalogued  under  Great  Britain,  Colonies,  etc.  The  colonies 
of  Spain  to  be  catalogued  under  Spain,  Colonies  of  Spain.  East 
and  West  Indies,  East  Indies,  West  Indies,  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances. America,  East  Indies,  West  Indies,  etc.  etc.  to  btf 
adopted  as  a  heading.  Particular  province,  under  such  province. 
Lower  or  Upper  House,  etc. 
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Articles  to  be  inquired  of  within  iin  ecclesiastical  district  to 
be  entered  under  the  name  of  inch  district.  Synods  and  eccle- 
siastical councils  to  1m*  entered  nodes  the  name  of  the  place 
where  held,  without  any  subheading. '  - 

The  word  Coukgilb  to  be  adopted  as  a  heading,  in  whatever 
language  the  work  may  be  written.  All  courts  of  Justice  tachjd- 
ing  minor  courts,  as  courts  baron,  leet,  hundred  courts,  etc,  to 
come  under  the  name  of  the  country. 

Convocation  generally  under  "England,  Ckurek  «/,  Convoe*- 
Son." 

35  If  no  name  of  any  assembly  or  country,  to  be  preferred  u 
afcove,  appear  on  the  title,  the  name  of  the  editor  (if  there  be 
any),  to  be  used  as  a  beading;  or,  if  no  editor's  name  appear, 
that  of  the  translator,  if  there  be  one.  Reporters  to  be  con- 
sidered as  editors. 

Anonymous  publications  relating'  to  armies  to  be  catalogued 
under  the  countries  to  which  the  armies  respectively  belong. 
Regiments,  or  other  divisions  of  an  army,  to  follow  the  same 
rule  (with  a  cross-reference  from  the  name  of  such  regiment  or 
division),  unless  such  regiment  or  division  be  named  after  some 
place  or  person,  in  which  case  the  name  of  such  person  or  place 
to  be  adopted,  subject  to  rule  36. 

The  above  to  be  subject  to  rule  33,  and  to  be  applied  to  Naval 
armaments  as  far  as  practicable. 

36  Adjectives  formed  from  the  name  of  a  person,  party,  place 
or  denomination,  to  be  treated  as  the  names  from  which  they 
are  formed. 

37  If  two  names  occur  seeming  to  have  an  equal  claim,  the 
first  to  be  chosen. 

Reports  of  civil  actions  to  be  catalogued  under  the  name  of 
that  party  to  the  suit  which  stands  first  upon  the  titlepage. 

In  criminal  proceedings  the  name  of  the  defendant  to  be 
adopted  as  a  heading. 

Trials  relating  to  any  vessel  to  be  entered  under  the  name  of 
such  vessel. 

Patents  for  inventions  to  be  entered  under  the  names  of  the 
patentees. 

The  points  of  the  compass  adopted  as  headings. 
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Treaties  to  be  entered  under  the  country  of  the  first  contract- 
ing power.    A  preference  to  be  given  to  England. 

38  In  the  case  of  anonymous  works,  to  which  none  of  the 
foregoing  rules  can  be  applied,  the  first  substantive  in  the  title 
(or  if  there  be  no  substantive,  the  first  word)  to  be  selected  as 
the  heading.  A  substantive,  adjectively  used,  to  be  taken  in 
conjunction  with  its  following  substantive  as  forming  one  word; 
and  the  same  to  be  done  with  respect  to  adjectives  incorporated 
with  their  following  substantive.  The  entries  which  may  occur 
under  the  same  heading,  to  succeed  each  other  in  strict  alpha- 
betical order. 

39  Whenever  the  name  of  the  author  of  an  anonymous  publi- 
cation is  known  to,  or  conjectured  by,  the  librarian,  the  same  to 
be  inserted  at  the  end  of  the  title,  between  brackets. 

40  Works  without  the  author's  name,  and  purporting  to  com- 
ment or  remark  on  a  work  of  which  the  title  is  set  forth  in  that 
of  such  publication,  to  be  catalogued  under  the  same  heading 
a«  the  work  remarked  or  commented  upon. 

41  In  the  case  of  pseudonymous  publications,  the  book  to  be 
catalogued  under  the  author's  feigned  name;  and  his  real  name, 
if  discovered,  to  be  inserted  in  brackets,  immediately  after  the 
feigned  name,  preceded  by  the  letters  i.e. 

42  Assumed  names,  or  names  used  to  designate  an  office,  pro- 
fession, party,  or  qualification  of  the  writer,  to  be  treated  as 
real  names.  Academical  names  to  follow  the  same  rule.  The 
works  of  an  author  not  assuming  any  name,  but  describing  him- 
self by  a  circumlocution,  to  be  considered^  anonymous. 

Descriptions  taken  from  the  name  of  a  country  or  place  of 
habitation,  as  "  Un  Francois,  Ein  Zfirchcr,"  etc.  to  be  translated 
unless  they  be  in  Latin,  or  .used  as  a  proper  name,  as  by 
"  Anglus,  Lipsiensis,"  etc. 

43  Works  falsely  attributed  in  their  title  to  a  particular  per- 
son, to  be  treated  as  pseudonymous. 

Continuations  to  be  entered  under  the  name  of  the  original 
work,  when  printed  with  it;  otherwise,  under  the  name  of  the 
author. 

44  Works  of  several  writers,  collectively  published,  to  be 
entered  according  to  the  following  rules,  and  the  separate  pieces 
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of  the  various  authors  included  in  the  collection  to  be  separately 
entered  in  the  order  in  which  they  occur;  excepting  merely  col- 
lections of  letters,  charters,  short  extracts  from  larger  works, 
and  similar  compilations. 

45  In  any  series  of  printed  works,  which  embraces  the  col- 
lected productions  of  various  writers  upon,  particular  subjects, 
such  as  Ugolini  Thesaurus  Antiq.  Bacrarum,  Gronovii  Thesaurus 
Antiq.  Graecarum,  the  work  to  be  entered  under  the  name  of  the 
editor. 

Work  of  several  authors  published  together,  but  not  under  a 
collective  title,  to  be  catalogued  under  the  name  of  the  first 
author,  notwithstanding  an  editor's  name  may  appear  on  the 
work. 

46  If  the  editor's  name  do  not  appear,  the  whole  collection 
to  be  entered  under  the  collective  title,  in  the  same  manner  as 
anonymous  works. 

In  cataloguing  collections  without  an  editor's  name,  and  hav- 
ing a  collective  title  the  heading  to  be  taken  from  such  collective 
title  without  reference  to  that  portion  of  the  title  which  may 
follow. 

47  General  collections  of  laws,  edicts,  ordinances,  or  other 
public  acts  of  a  similar  description,  to  be  entered  under  the 
name  of  the  state  or  nation  in  which  or  by  whom  they  were 
sanctioned,  signed,  or  promulgated.  Collections  extending  only 
to  one  reign  or  period  of  supreme  government  by  one  person, 
as  well  as  detached  laws  and  documents  separately  enacted  and 
issued,  to  be  catalogued  under  the  name  of  the  person  in  whose 
name  and  by  whose  authority  they  are  enacted  or  sanctioned, 
and,  where  enacted  as  sovereign  of  two  or  more  independent 
states,  the  name  of  the  principal  state  to  be  adopted;  such  names 
to  be  entered  alphabetically  under  the  principal  entry  of  the 
state  or  nation,  after  the  general  collections.  When  more  than 
one  name  occurs,  the  first  to  be  preferred. 

48  Collections  of  laws,  edicts,  etc.,  of  several  countries  or 
nations  to  be  catalogued  according  to  rules  45  and  46. 

49  The  same  to  be  done  with  respect  to  laws  on  one  or  more 
particular  subjects,  either  merely  collected  or  digested  in  some 
particular  order,  or  used  as  text  to  some  particular  comment  or 
treatise. 
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50  The  names  of  translators  or  commentators  to  be  stated  in 
cataloguing  and  entering  a  work,  if  they  occur  in  the  titlepage; 
and  when  they  do  not  occur,  but  are  known  to  or  conjectured  by 
the  librarian,  to  be  supplied  between  brackets. 

51  The  works  of  translators  to  be  entered  under  the  nam?  of 
the  original  author.  The  same  rule  to  be  observed  with  respect 
tt>  the  works  of  commentators,  if  the  same  be  accompanied  with 
the  text  complete. 

52  Translations  to  be  entered  immediately  after  the  original, 
generally  with  only  the  indication  of  the  language  into  which 
the  version  has  been  made,  in  italics;  but  if  any  material  altera- 
tion in  the  title  have  been  introduced,  so  much  of  the  title  of  the 
translation  to  be  given  as  may  be  deemed  requisite,  or  a  short 
explanation  in  English  added,  between  brackets. 

53  Commentaries  unaccompanied  by  the  text,  to  be  entered 
under  the  commentator's  name;  if  without  a  name,  or  with  an 
assumed  name,  then  according  to  the  rules  laid  down  for 
anonymous  or  pseudonymous  works. 

54  No  work  ever  to  be  entered  twice  at  full  length.  When- 
ever requisite,  cross-references  to  be  introduced. 

55  Cross-references  to  be  divided  into  three  classes,  from 
name  to  name,  from  name  to  work,  and  from  work  to  work. 
Those  of  the  first  class  to  contain  merely  the  name,  title,  or 
office  of  the  person  referred  to  as  entered;  those  of<the  second, 
so  much  of  the  title  referred  to  besides,  as,  together  with  the 
size  and  date,  may  give  the  means  of  at  once  identifying,  under 
its  heading,  the  book  referred  to;  those  of  the  third  class  to  con- 
tain moreover  so  much  of  the  title  referred  from,  as  may  be 
necessary  to  ascertain  the  object  of  the  reference. 

56  Cross-references  of  the  first  class  to  be  made  in  the  follow- 
ing instances : 

From  the  titles  of  noblemen,  and  from  the  sees  of  archbishops 
or  bishops,  to  the  family  name,  or  the  first  name  under  which 
the  works  of  such  personages  are  to  be  entered  according  to  the 
foregoing  rules. 

57  From  the  family  name  of  persons  whose  works  are  to  be 
entered  under  the  Christian  or  first  name,  to  such  Christian  or 
first  name;  excepting  in  the  case  of  sovereigns,  or  princes  be- 
longing to  sovereign  houses. 
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58  From  any  surnames  either  spelt,  or  in  any  way  used,  in  a 
manner  differing  from  the  form  adopted  in  the  principal  entry, 
to  such  entry. 

59  From  any  of  the  names  or  surnames  used  by  an  author 
besides  that  under  which  the  principal  entry  is  made,  to  the  one 
so  preferred. 

60  From  the  real  to  the  assumed  name  of  authors;  adding 
pseud,  to  the  entry  referred  to  in  the  cross-reference. 

61  Gross-references  of  the  second  or  third  class,  according  to 
circumstances,  to  be  made  in  the  following  instances: 

From  the  names  of  editors,  or  of  biographers  who  have  pre- 
fixed  an  author's  life  to  his  works  (provided  such  names  appear 
in  the  book),  to  the  principal  entry.  But  not  from  contributors 
of  separate  articles. 

62  From  the  names  of  authors  of  anonymous  or  pseudony- 
mous works  supplied  in  the  title,  as  well  as  from  the  names 
of  authors  who  have  shared  with  another  in  writing  a  work,  or 
have  continued  it,  and  also  from  the  names  of  translators,  com- 
mentators, or  annotators,  either  appearing  on  the  title,  or  sup- 
plied  as  above  directed,  to  the  main  entry. 

G3  From  the  name  of  any  person  the  subject  of  any  biography 
or  narrative,  to  its  author;  stating  briefly,  in  italics,  after  the 
name  referred  from,  the  peculiar  designation  of  the  biography 
in  the  work  referred  to;  or,  if  this  can  not  be  done,  using  the 
nearest  English  word,  in  brackets  and  italics,  that  may  give  an 
idea  of  the  object  of  the  cross-reference. 

In  this  description  of  cross-reference  the  first  words  of  the 
title  of  the  work  referred  to  to  be  given,  but  not  its  date  or  size, 
so  that  the  cross-reference  may  serve  equally  for  all  editions. 

64  From  any  name  which  may  be  reasonably  conceived  to 
have  an  equal  claim  to  that  selected  for  the  principal  entry,  to 
such  entry. 

65  From  any  author,  any  whole  work  of  whom  or  any  con- 
siderable part  of  it  may  be  the  subject  of  a  commentary,  or 
notes,  to  the  name  of  the  commentator  or  annotator.  No  notice 
to  be  taken  of  the  name  of  authors,  fragments  or  inconsiderable 
parts  of  whose  works  are  observed  upon  by  the  commentator 
or  annotator. 
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66  From  any  author  whose  works,  or  considerable  part  of 
them  contained  in  a  collection,  are  considered  so  important  as 
to  be  distinctly  specified  in  the  entry  of  the  collection  itself,  to 
the  principal  entry;  the  volume,  or  part  of  the  collection  in 
which  the  article  so  referred  to  is  found,  to  be  specified. 

Cross-references  to  be  made  from  separate  works  forming 
part  of  a  series  of  works  published  by  a  society,  and  catalogued 
according  to  rule  80. 

67  From  the  names  of  authors  whose  entire  works  or  any  con- 
siderable part  of  them  are  included  among  the  collected  works 
of  a  polygraphic  writer,  or  translator,  to  the  principal  entry. 

68  From  the  name  of  a  state  or  nation  to  which  a  collection 
of  laws,  entered  under  any  other  heading,  belongs  to  the  main 
entrv. 

From  the  name  of  the  superior  of  any  ecclesiastical  district 
who  promulgates  articles  for  inquiry  to  the  name  of  such  dis- 
trict. 

From  the  name  of  any  party  to  a  civil  action  to  the  principal 
entry. 

69  Entries  to  be  made  in  the  following  order: 
Cross-references  to  be  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  entry, 

from  which  they  are  made,  in  the  alphabetical  order  of  the  en- 
tries referred  to. 

70  Collections  of  all  the  works  of  an  author  in  their  original 
language  only,  to  be  entered  immediately  after  the  cross- 
references;  the  editions  without  date,  and  those  of  which  the 
date  can  not  be  ascertained  even  by  approximation,  to  precede 
all  these  bearing  date,  or  of  which  the  date  can  not  be  supplied 
either  positively  or  by  approximation.  The  latter  to  follow  ac- 
cording to  their  date,  whether  apparent  in  any  part  of  the  book, 
or  supplied.  Editions  by  the  same  editor,  or  such  as  are  ex- 
pressly stated  to  follow  a  specific  text  or  edition,  and  editions 
with  the  same  notes  or  commentary,  to  succeed  each  other  im- 
mediately in  their  chronological  order  after  the  entry  of  that 
which  is,  or  is  considered  to  be,  the  earliest. 

71  The  text  of  the  collected  works,  accompanied  by  a  trans- 
lation, to  follow  those  having  the  text  only,  and  in  the  same 
order. 
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72  The  translations  of  such  collected  works  into  the  Lstin 
language  only  to  precede  those  in  any  other  language  in  the 
above  order;  the  Latin  translations  to  be  followed  by  those  ii 
English.  Translations  in  any  other  language  to  follow  accord- 
ing to  the  alphabetical  order  of  the  name  of  the  language  h 
English.  If  the  volume  contain  two  or  more  translations,  with- 
out the  text,  the  entry  to  be  made  according  to  the  alphabetical 
order  of  the  first  of  the  languages  employed.  Translations  into 
the  same  language,  and  their  several  editions,  to  be  entered  in 
conformity  with  the  rules  laid  down  for  the  entries  of  the 
originals. 

73  Collections  of  two  or  more  works  of  an  author  to  be  en- 
tered in  the  order  and  according  to  the  rules  laid  down  for  the 
collections  of  all  the  works  of  a  writer,  after  the  translations 
of  the  whole  works;  such  partial  collections  to  precede,  as  are 
known  or  are  supposed  to  contain  the  largest  number  of  an 
author's  works. 

74  Selections,  or  collected  fragments,  from  the  works  of  an 
author,  to  follow  the  partial  collections  of  his  works,  and  to  be 
entered  according  to  the  above  rules. 

75  Separate  works  of  an  author  to  succeed  each  other  alpha- 
betically; the  several  editions  and  translations  of  each  of  thein 
to  be  entered  in  the  same  manner  as  directed  for  the  collected 
works  of  a  writer. 

76  Entire  portions  of  a  separate  work  to  succeed  the  work 
from  which  they  are  taken,  in  the  order  above  directed.  If  the 
whole  work  to  which  they  belong  does  not  occur,  such  portions 
to  be  entered  after  all  the  separate  works,  but  according  to  the 
principles  laid  down  for  the  latter. 

77  Works  not  written  by  the  person  under  whose  name  they 
are  to  be  catalogued  according  to  the  foregoing  rules,  to  be 
entered  alphabetically  as  an  appendix,  and  in  chronological  suc- 
cession, when  more  than  one  article  occurs  in  the  same  alpha- 
betical series,  after  all  the  works  of  the  person  whose  name  is 
selected,  if  any  occur  in  the  catalogue.  Volumes  without  date, 
or  the  date  of  which  can  not  be  supplied,  to  be  entered  first. 

78  The  same  rule  as  to  the  alphabetical  and  chronological 
arrangement  to  apply  to  works  entered  under  any  other  heading 
than  the  name  of  a  person. 
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79  The  Old  and  New  Testaments  and  their  parts,  to  be  cat- 
alogued under  the  general  head  "  Bible,"  and  arranged  in  the 
following  order: 

1  The  Old  and  New  Testaments  in  the  original  Hebrew  and 

0 

Greek  only,  chronologically  arranged. 

2  The  same,  in  polyglot  editions,  which  include  the  original 
texts;  beginning  with  those  editions  which  contain  most  transla- 
tions. 

3  The  same,  translated  into  other  languages,  but  without  the 
original;  those  editions  to  precede  which  contain  most  lan- 
guages; then  translations  into  one  language  only,  arranged  as 
directed  in  rule  72. 

4  Editions,  with  comments,  to  follow  those  having  the  text 
only,  in  the  same  order  and  according  to  the  same  principles. 
Bibles  accompanied  by  the  same  comment  to  follow  each  other 
immediately  in  chronological  succession. 

5  The  Old  Testament  only  to  be  next  entered,  according  to 
the  same  principles  and  rules. 

6  Detached  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  then  to  follow,  in  the 
same  order  in  which  they  are  arranged  in  the  English  authorized 
version  of  the  Scriptures,  and  to  be  entered  as  directed  for  the 
whole  Bible. 

7  The  Apocrypha,  as  declared  by  the  Church  of  England,  to  be 
next  catalogued  and  entered  according  to  the  same  rules. 

8  The  New  Testament  to  be  next  catalogued,  and  then  its 
parts,  according  to  the  foregoing  rules. 

Concordances  and  harmonies  to  be  entered  in  the  appendix  to 
"  Bibles." 

9  General  cross-references  to  be  made  from  the  several  names 
of  the  inspired  writers,  as  well  as  from  the  names  of  the  several 
parts  of  Scripture,  to  the  general  head  "  Bible."  Particular 
cross-references  to  be  made  from  the  names  of  editors,  commen- 
tators, translators,  etc.  to  the  precise  entry  under  which  the 
part  of  Holy  Writ  referred  from  in  the  cross-reference  occurs. 

10  The  names  of  parts  of  the  Bible,  as  well  as  of  inspired 
writers,  to  be  expressed  in  the  form  adopted  in  the  authorized 
English  version  of  the  Scriptures. 

80  All  acts,  memoirs,  transactions,  journals,  minutes,  etc.  of 
academies,    institutes,   associations,   universities,   or   societies, 
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learned,  scientific,  or  literary,  by  whatever  name  known  or 
designated,  as  well  as  works  by  various  hands,  formimf  part  tf  * 
aeries  of  volumes  edited  by  any  such  society,  to  be  catalogued 
.under  the  general  name  "Academies"  and  alphabetically  en- 
tered, according  to  the  English  name  of  the  country  and  towns 
at  which  the  sittings  of  the  society  are  held,  In  the  following 
order.  The  primary  division  to  be  of  the  four  parts  of  the  world 
in  alphabetical  succession,  Australia  and  Polynesia  being;  con- 
sidered as  appendixes  to  Asia;  the  first  subdivision  to-  be  of  the 
various  empires,  kingdoms,  or  other  independent  government! 
Into  which  any  part  of  the  world  is.  divided,  in  alphabetical 
order;  and  a  second  subdivision  of  each  state  to  follow,  accord- 
ing to  the  various  cities  or  towns,  alphabetically  disposed,  be- 
longing to  each  state,  in  which  any  society  of  this  description 
meets  (other  bodies  under  the  name  of  the  city  or  place  where 
Bituated).  The  acts,  etc.  of  each  society,  when  more  than  one 
meet  at  the  same  place,  to  be  entered  according  to  the  name 
nnder  which  the  society  published  its  first  work,  in  alphabetical 
seriee;  and  the  acts,  memoirs,  etc.  of  each  society  to  be  entered 
chronologically.    Continuations  to  follow  the  original  entry. 

Works  of  the  nature  of  periodical  publications,  issued  by  an 
academy  to  be  entered  under  "Academies." 

Institutions,  societies,  etc.  not  coming  under  the  head  "Aca- 
demies," deriving  their  title  from  a  proper  name  not  being  that 
of  a  country  or  place,  to  be  entered  under  such  proper  name,  as 
"Addenbrooke's  Hospital." 

The  words  "forming  part  of  a  series  of  Volumes  "  to  be  con- 
strued strictly,  and  to  apply  only  to  collective  works,  or  to  a 
Beries  of  works  on  one  subject. 

81  The  same  rale  and  arrangement  to  be  followed  for 
"  Periodical  Publications,"  which  are  to  be  catalogued  under 
this  general  head,  embrncing  reviews,  magazines,  newspapers, 
journals,  gazettes,  annuals,  and  all  works  of  a  similar  nature, 
in  whatever  language  and  under  whatever  denomination  they 
may  be  published.  The  several  entries  under  the  last  subdivis- 
ion to  be  made  in  alphabetical  order  according  to  the  first  sub- 
stantive occurring  in  the  title. 

Translations  of  periodicals  to  be  entered  under  the  place 
where  the  originals  were  published. 
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82  All  almanacs,  calendars,  ephemerides,  of  whatever  descrip- 
tion they  be,  as  well  as  their  companions,  appendixes,  etc.  to  be 
entered  under  the  general  head  "  Ephemerides."  The  several 
works  under  this  head  to  be  entered  alphabetically  according 
to  the,  first  substantive  occurring  in  the  title. 

Directories  to  be  catalogued  on  their  own  merits,  and  not 
under  any  special  head. 

Calendars,  to  include  periodical  publications  (excepting  direc- 
tories), each  number  of  which  contains  information  connected 
with  a  year  to  come,  whether  accompanied  by  an  almanac  or  not. 
The  mere  insertion  of  an  almanac  not  to  bring  a  work  under 
"Ephemerides."  -Law  lists  to  be  catalogued  under  the  head, 
Law  List,  with  a  cross-reference  from  the  editor. 

83  There  shall  be  cross-references  from  the  name  of  any 
author,  editor,  or  contributor  to  any  of  the  above  works,  ap- 
pearing in  any  of  the  titlepages  of  any  of  the  volumes,  as  well  as 
from  the  peculiar  name  or  designation  of  any  of  the  societies, 
from  the  place  at  which  they  hold  their  meetings,  from  any 
place  forming  part  of  a  peculiar  name  of  a  journal,  almanac, 
calendar,  etc.  from  the  name  under  which  such  publications  are 
generally  known,  to  the  main  entries  of  such  works. 

84  Religious  and  military  orders  to  be  designated  by  the 
English  name  under  which  they  are  generally  known,  and  entries 
to  be  made  accordingly. 

85  Anonymous  catalogues,  whether  bearing  the  title  cata- 
logue or  any  other  intended  to  convey  the  same  meaning,  to  be 
entered  under  the  head  "Catalogues,"  subdivided  as  follows: 
(1)  Catalogues  of  public  establishments  (including  those  of 
societies,  although  not  strictly  speaking  public).  (2)  Catalogues 
of  private  collections,  drawn  up  either  for  sale  or  otherwise  (no 
cross-reference  from  possessor).  (3)  Catalogues  of  collections 
not  for  sale,  the  possessors  of  which  are  not  known.  (4)  General 
as  well  as  special  catalogues  of  objects,  without  any  reference 
to  their  possessor.  (5)  Dealers'  catalogues.  (6)  Sale  catalogues 
not  included  in  any  of  the  preceding  sections. 

86  Catalogues  of  the  first  subdivision  to  be  entered  under  the 
name  of  the  place  at  which  the  collection  exists,  as  directed  for 
"Academies":  those  of  the  second,  under  the  name  of  the  col- 
lector or  possessor,  or  if  the  name  of  the  collector  or  possessor 
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be  not  stated,  under  that  of  the  place,  where  the  library,  etc  is 
deposited,  if  mentioned  in  the  catalogue:  those  of  the  third,  in 
strict  alphabetical  order,  according  to  the  first  substantive  of 
the  title:  those  of  the  fourth,  to  follow  the  same  rule:  those  of 
the  fifth,  under  the  dealer's  name:  those  of  the  sixth,  strictly 
chronologically,  supplying  the  year  in  brackets  whenever 
omitted,  but  known  to,  or  conjectured  by,  the  librarian;  and 
when  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  precise  day  and  month,  for 
catalogues  coming  under  the  same  year,  in  strict  alphabetical 
order  before  those  having  a  precise  date.  Catalogues  without 
any  date,  and  the  date  of  which  can  not  be  supplied,  to  be  en- 
tered at  the  beginning  of  this  subdivision  in  strict  alphabetical 
order,  as  just  directed.  With  respect  to  mere  dealers'  and  sale 
catalogues  compiled  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
such  only  to  be  catalogued  and  entered  as  may  be  considered  of 
peculiar  interest. 

87  Cross-references  of  the  second  class  to  be  made  from  the 
name  of  the  compiler  of  a  catalogue  (when  supplied  by  the 
librarian,  and  other  than  the  collector  or  possessor  of  a  collec- 
tion, a  dealer  or  an  auctioneer)  to  the  principal  entry. 

88  Anonymous  dictionaries  of  any  description,  including  lexi- 
cons and  vocabularies,  to  be  catalogued  under  the  general  head 
"  Dictionaries,"  and  entered  in  strict  alphabetical  order  accord- 
ing to  the  first  substantive  in  the  title,  with  cross-references 
from  the  author's  names,  when  supplied. 

Dictionaries  having  the  names  of  the  authors  or  contributors 
on  the  titlepage  to  be  entered  under  the  first  name  with  cross- 
references.  Names  of  contributors  given  otherwise  than  on  the 
title  not  to  be  noticed.  The  editor's  name  to  be  adopted  where 
the  authors  are  not  given  on  the  title. 

89  The  same  rule  to  be  applied  to  encyclopedias,  the  name 
of  the  editor  of  which  does  not  appear  on  the  title,  and  which 
shall  be  catalogued  under  the  general  head  "  Encyclopedias," 
with  a  cross-reference  from  the  editor's  name,  when  supplied  in 
the  principal  entry,  to  such  entry. 

90  Missals,  breviaries,  offices,  horae,  prayer  books,  litur- 
gies, and  works  of  the  same  description  (not  compiled  by  pri- 
vate individuals  and  in  their  individual  capacity,  in  which  case 
they  are  to  be  cataloged  &tA  eatere&  recording  to  the  general 
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rales  laid  down  for  other  works),  to  be  entered  under  the  gen- 
eral head  "  Liturgies,"  in  one  strict  alphabetical  series,  accord- 
ing to  the  English  denomination  of  the  communion,  sect,  or  re- 
ligious order  for  whom  they  are  specially  intended;  if  drawn  up 
for  any  particular  church,  congregation,  or  place  of  worship, 
then  according  to  the  English  name  peculiar  to  such  church, 
congregation,  or  place  of  worship;  if  any  work  of  this  descrip- 
tion occur  not  coming  under  either  of  these  two  classes,  then  the 
first  substantive  in  the  title  to  be  preferred  as  a  heading.  En- 
tries under  the  same  heading  to  be  made  in  strict  alphabetical 
order.  Catechisms  and  confessions  of  faith  not  to  be  catalogued 
under  the  head  of  "Liturgies,"  but  according  to  the  general 
rules.  The  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England  to  have  a  sub- 
heading of  Common  Prayer,  and  separate  services  that  of  Prayers. 

91  Cross-references  of  the  second  class  to  be  made  from  the 
peculiar  name  or  designation  of  any  of  the  churches,  commun- 
ions, sects,  religious  orders,  or  places  of  worship,  as  well  as 
from  the  name  under  which  any  of  the  works  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  article  is  generally  known,  to  the  main  entry. 

Churches  dedicated  to  St  Paul  to  be  entered  under  Paul,  St. 
The  same  rule  to  be  followed  in  the  case  of  churches  dedicated 
to  other  saints. 

Places,  such  as  towns,  parishes,  streets,  etc.,  named  after 
saints,  to  be  entered  under  Saint,  as  St  Pancras  parish. 

Cathedrals  named  from  the  city  to  which  they  are  attached, 
as  Rochester  Cathedral,  etc.  to  be  entered  under  Rochester,  etc. 
with  cross-reference  from  the  names  of  the  saints  to  whom 
dedicated. 

Maps 

In  the  map  catalogue  the  maps  are  entered  under  the  name 
of  the  country,  town,  fort,  or  place  represented;  or  if  there  are 
more  countries  or  places  than  one  mentioned  in  the  title,  then 
under  the  first,  with  cross-references  from  the  rest,  as  well  as 
from  the  names  of  places  represented  in  side-maps.  Cross- 
references  are  also  made  from  authors'  names;  or  failing 
authors',  from  editors',  publishers',  or  engravers'  names.  All 
the  headings  are  entered  in  the  catalogue  in  one  alphabetical 
series. 
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Musio 

The  catalogue  of  the  collection  of  music  is  in  two  parts,  each 
in  alphabetical  order;  one  containing  the  titles  and  cross- 
references  of  music,  the  other,  nothing  but  cross-references  from 
the  authors  of  words. 

Music  to  be  catalogued  under  the  name  of  the  composer,  with 
cross-references  from  arrangers,  adapters,  etc.  and  in  case  of 
vocal  music,  from  the  authors  of  the  words.  The  rules  of  the 
new  general  catalogue  [of  books]  to  regulate  the  forms  of 
names. 

The  slips  on  which  are  written  cross-references  from  the 
authors  of  words  to  be  distinguished  by  a  W,  to  prevent  "their 
being  mixed  with  the  others. 

Collections  of  music  by  several  composers  to  be  entered  under 
the  name  of  the  editor,  if  it  appear;  otherwise  under  the  generic 
name  of  the  music,  or  under  the  first  substantive,  with  cross- 
references  from  the  composers,  authors,  arrangers,  etc.  of  the 
most  important  pieces.  The  names  of  oratorios,  operas,  etc. 
when  they  do  not  begin  the  title,  to  be  inserted  between  brackets 
at  the  beginning  of  the  title. 

Titles  and  cross-references  of  pieces  of  music  taken  from  any 
oratorio,  opera,  or  larger  work,  to  have  the  names  of  such  work 
inserted  between  brackets,  as  in  the  foregoing  rule. 

Quadrilles,  polkas,  waltzes,  fantasias,  etc.  founded  on  popular 
melodies,  to  be  catalogued  under  the  composers  of  such  quad 
rilles,  polkas,  etc.  with  cross-references  from  the  composers  of 
the  melodies. 

Airs  with  variations  to  be  entered  under  the  composers  of  the 
airs,  with  cross-references  from  the  composers  of  the  variations. 

Anonymous  instrumental  music  to  be  catalogued  under  the 
English  generic  name  of  such  music,  as  Polka,  Waltz,  Qua- 
drille, March,  etc.  no  account  being  taken  of  adjectives  formed 
from  proper  names:  for  instance,  the  "Chinese  Quadrilles  "  to 
be  entered  under  "  Quadrilles." 

The  first  words  of  songs,  preceded  by  the  word  "  Begins/'  or 
"  Beginning,''  to  be  supplied  in  brackets  when  they  differ  from 
the  title. 

In  anonymous  songs,  the  first  word  of  the  song  to  be  U  ken  as 
a  heading,  even  U  \t  be,  «u\  vwWvAvi,    T\\e  first  few  words  of 
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g  then  to  follow,  after  which* the  title  in  italics,  cross- 

:es  being  made  from  the  title. 

3ss-references  from  the  authors  of  songs,  the  first  words 

song  are  used.     When  these  are  the  same  as  the  title, 

e  not  repeated  after  the  heading  referred  to. 

3  of  which  the  authors  of  the  words  appear,  but  not  the 

ers  of  the  music,  to  be  entered  under  the  first  word  of 

g  with  a  cross-reference  from  the  author  of  the  words. 

lames  of  composers,  authors  of  words,  and  the  names  of 

38,  operas,  plays,  entertainments,  etc.  from  which  pieces 

en,  t«  be  supplied  in  brackets  when  they  do  not  appear 

piece  of  music. 

preferences  to  be  given  from  the  titles  of  songs,  over- 

u*  portions  of  operas  or  single  pieces  occurring  in  plays, 

en  the  name  of  such  opera  or  play  does  not  appear  upon 

e. 

tymous  elementary  works  to  be  catalogued  under  the 

f  the  instrument  for  which  they  are  written. 
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uMPENDIOUS  CATALOGUING  RULES 

FOR  THE 

tu.'K  CATALOGUE  OF  THE  BODLEIAN  LIBRARY 

Title 

'  m«  ivpe  of  the  titlepage  need  not  be  imitated,  but  in  points, 

_ni  aire  common  to  printed  and  written  hands — such  as  con- 

uc  utd  forms,  the  use  of  i  for  j,  j  for  i,  n  for  v.  t  for  u,  uu  or  vv 

it  a,  loug  f  for  s — the  titlepage  should  be  strict  It  adhered  to. 

vitpt  that  as  regards  the  use  of  capitals  in  the  middle  of  a  sen 

euce  rule  3  should  be  followed.    The  punctuation  of  the  title- 

»*ge  should  never  be  changed,  but  stops  may  be  added  when  (and 

nd#  ichen)  they  are  absolutely  necessary  for  clearness. 

^  The  titles  of  works  especially  valuable  for  antiquity  or 
:  aistv  may  be  given  in  full,  with  all  practicable  exactness. 

Jt  In  English,  initial  capitals  are  to  be  given  to  proper  names 

..»£  ik.tsuus  and  personifications,  places,  societies,  noted  events 

wui  ••ci-iods:  to  adjectives  and  other  words  derived  from  proper 

o.uvs  wheu  they  have  a  direct  reference  to  the  person,  place. 

.v     t-vuu  which  they  are  derived:  and  to  the  first  word  of  every 

..xaii     '*o  of  a  work. 

4     u  ..»;her  languages  the  use  of  capitals  is  to  follow  the  local 

'  n  doubtful  cases  capitals  are  to  be  avoided. 

Volumes,  place,  date,  size,  &c. 

■  ^iiu-i-  particulars  are  to  be  given  after  the  title  in  the  fol- 
.•^  u^;  order: 

'.i    Che  edition  as  specified  ou  the  titlepage. 
/»    Che  number  of  volumes,  if  more  than  one. 
<■    iho  place  of  publication — followed  by  the  place  of  print- 
•ug,    when    different    from    that    of    publication,    in 
brackets.     In  the  ease  of  books  of  the  loth  and  10th 
ceuturies  or  of  special  value  or  rarity,  the  names  of 
v  publisher  and  printer  are  to  be  added  after  the 
itv\e  entries  respectively. 
♦.  k  Jsiu\  as  given  on  the  r.tlepago.  in  arabic  figures. 
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Language  of  title  and  imprint 

7  Title  and  imprint  entries  are  to  be  as  far  as  possible  in  the 
language  of  the  title,  but  additions  are  to  be  in  English,  in- 
closed in  brackets. 

Contents  and  notes 

8  Contents  of  volumes  are  to  be  given  when  expedient. 

9  Notes,  explanatory  or  illustrative,  or  descriptive  of  biblio- 
graphical and  other  peculiarities,  inpluding  imperfections,  are  to 
be  added  when  necessary. 

Headings  and  cross-references 
Books  are  to  be  entered: 

10  Under  the  surnames  of  authors,  when  stated  on  the  title- 
page  or  otherwise  certainly  known,  followed  by  the  forename 
and  other  necessary  prefixes  in  round  brackets. 

*11  When  only  the  initials  or  pseudonym  of  an  author  occur 
in  the  book,  it  is  also  to  be  regarded  for  the  purpose  of  head- 
ings as  anonymous:  and  a  cross-reference  is  to  be  made  from 
the  initials  or  pseudonym  to  the  first  heading,  the  last  initial 
being  placed  first,  followed  by  the  others  in  round  brackets. 

12  Under  the  pseudonyms  of  the  writers,  unless  the  book  be 
already  entered  under  two  headings,  in  which  case  a  cross- 
reference  is  to  be  made  from  the  pseudonym  to  the  first  heading. 

13  Under  the  names  of  editors  of  collections,  and  under  the 
catch-titles  of  such  collections;  the  parts  are  to  be  at  the  same 
time  sufficiently  catalogued  under  their  own  headings. 

14  Under  the  names  of  countries,  cities,  societies,  etc.  which 
cause  them  to  be  published. 

15  Under  the  chief  word  or  words  of  the  titles  of  periodicals. 

16  Under  the  first  striking  word  or  words  of  the  titles  of 
anonymous  works,  with  a  second  heading  or  cross-reference, 
where  advisable,  under  or  from  any  other  noticeable  word  or 
catch-title.  If  the  name  of  a  writer  occur  in  a  work  but  not  on 
the  titlepage,  the  work  is  also  to  be  regarded  for  the  purpose 
of  headings  as  anonymous,  except  in  the  case  of  works  without 
separate  titlepage. 

17  Commentaries  with  the  text,  editions  of  the  text,  and 
translations  are  to  be  entered  (1)  under  the  heading  of  the 
original  work,  and  (2)   under  the  name  of  the  commentator, 


a  See  also  23. 
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editor,  or  translator;  commentaries  without  the  text  are  to  be 
entered  under  the  same  two  headings,  the  second  being  placed 
first. 

18  Editions  of  the  entire  Bible,  with  or  without  the  Apoc- 
rypha, are  to  be  entered  under  the  word  Bible:  editions  of  parts 
of  the  Bible  comprising  more  than  one  book  under  the  words 
Testament  (Old),  Apocrypha,  Testament  (New),  or  lesser  divisions 
such  as  Pentateuch,  Historical  books,  Hagiographa,  Prophets, 
Gospels,  Paul  the  apostle,  E pieties  (General). 

19  The  Talmud*  and  Koran  (and  parts  of  them)  are  to  be  en- 
tered under  those  words. 

20  The  sacred  books  of  other  religions  are  to  be  entered  under 
the  names  by  which  they  are  generally  known. 

21  Liturgical  books  are  to  be  entered  under  the  names  by 
which  they  are  commonly  known  in  England,  such  as  Prayer 
(Book  of  common),  Baptism  (Order  of),  Communion  (Holy),  etc.: 
Missal,  Breviary,  Hours,  etc.:  Buehotogiofn,  Synaworion,  etc. 

22  Books  having  more  than  one  author  or  editor  are  to  be 
entered  under  the  one  first  named  in  the  title,  with  at  least 
sufficient  cross-reference. 

N.B.  Separate  musical  compositions,  accompanied  by  words,  are  to  be 
entered  under  the  names  of  the  authors  and  translators  of  the  words 
(unless  these  are  taken  from  the  Bible  or  a  public  service-book)  as  well 
as  under  those  of  the  authors  and  editors  of  the  music. 

23  Names  of  translators,  commentators,  editors,  and  preface- 
writers,  if  they  do  not  occur  in  the  titlepage,  may  be  added  in 
brackets,  a  further  heading  or  cross-reference  being  made  when 
necessary. 

24  In  the  case  of  an  academical  thesis  the  praeses  is  to  be 
considered  as  the  author,  unless  the  work  unequivocally  appears 
to  be  the  work  of  the  respondent  or  defender. 

25  Reports  of  civil  actions  are  to  be  entered  under  the  name 
of  the  party  to  the  suit  which  stands  first  on  the  titlepage. 
Reports  of  crown  and  criminal  proceedings  are  to  be  entered 
under  the  name  of  the  defendant.  Admiralty  proceedings 
relating  to  vessels  are  to  be  entered  under  the  name  of  the 
vessel. 

26  Catalogues  are  to  be  entered  under  the  name  of  the  com- 
piler— also,  as  circumstances  require,  under  the  names  of  one 
or  more  of  the  institutions  or  persons  now  or  formerly  owning 
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the  collection,  and,  where  desirable,  under  the  name  of  the  col- 
lection itself. 

27  Noblemen  are  to  be  entered  under  the  title,  except  when 
the  family  name  is  better  known;  a  cross-reference  from  the  one 
to  the  other  being  made  in  every  case. 

28  Ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  unless  popes  or  ruling  princes, 
are  to  be  entered  under  their  surnames;  their  current  and 
highest  subsequent  title  to  be  added. 

29  All  persons  generally  known  by  a  forename  are  to  be  so 
entered,  the  English  form  being  preferred  in  the  case  of  ruling 
princes,  popes,  Oriental  writers,  friars,  and  persons  canonized. 

30  Married  women  and  other  persons  who  have  changed  their 
names  are  to  be  put  under  the  last  well  known  name,  with  a 
cross-reference  from  other  authorized  names. 

31  In  the  headings  of  titles  the  names  of  authors  are  to 
be  given  in  full,  and  in  their  vernacular  form:  but  authors  who 
would  generally  be  quoted  under  their  Latin  or  Latinized  names 
may  be  entered  under  those  names,  a  cross-reference  being  made 
from  the  vernacular  forms,  when  it  has  not  merely  been 
Latinized. 

32  English  and  French  surnames  beginning  with  a  prefix  or 
prefixes  are  to  be  recorded  under  the  first  prefix,  and  surnames 
in  other  languages  under  the  word  following  the  last  prefix — 
except  that  French  names  beginning  with  de  or  d'  are  to  be  en- 
tered under  the  word  following  de  or  d\ 

33  English  compound  surnames,  not  connected  by  an  hyphen, 
are  to  be  entered  under  the  last  part  of  the  names:  foreign  ones, 
with  or  without  hyphens,  under  the  entire  compound  name, 
cross-references  being  given  in  all  instances. 

34  When  an  author  has  been  known  by  more  than  one  name, 
references  are  to  be  inserted  from  the  name  or  names  not  used 
as  headings  to  the  one  used. 

35  A  society  is  to  be  entered  under  the  leading  word  or  words 
of  its  corporate  name,  with  cross-reference  from  any  other  name 
by  which  it  is  well  known. 

Miscellaneous 

36  A  dash  ordinarily  indicates  the  omission  of  the  preceding 
heading  or  title,  but  following  a  number  it  signifies  continuation. 

37  Entries  under  the  surname  only  are  to  precede  fuller 
entries  under  the  same  name:  where  the  \u\tta\%  w^Vj  *A  \k& 


«r*-- 


m 


nam  took  mr*m  ubbabt 


forenames  are  given,  the y  are  to  precede  fuller  entries  with  the 
same  initials.  Dashes  or  asterisks  in  names  and  titles  are  to 
precede  letters  of  the  alphabet 

88  Mc  and  Mc,  and  the  prefixes  s.,  St.,  ste.,  m.,  mme,  mBe, 
mesBrs.,  mr.,  mrs.,  dr.,  are  to  be  arranged  as  if  written  in  full, 
Mac,  sanctua,  saint,  sainte,  monsieur,  madame,  mademoiselle, 
messieurs,  mister,  mistress,  doctor. 

39  The  works  of  an  author,  and  other  books  capable  of  similar 
treatment,  are  to  be  arranged  in  the  following  order,  an  index 
or  conspectus  of  the  entire  article  being  prefixed  when 
expedient: 

(1)  General  cross-references. 
'  (2)  Collections  of  ail  the  imrke  of  the  author  in  tie  original 
language,  whether  including  or  excluding  fragments, 
and  whether  with  or  without  translations  or  com- 
mentaries. 
(a)  Dated  editions  in  chronological  order. 
(6)  Editions  without  date  and  without  conjecturally 
supplied  date:  but  if  known  to  be  of  the  15th 
century  they  are  to  precede  the  dated  editions. 
But  new  editions  of  a  work  by  the  same 
editor  are  to  succeed  the  first  entry. 

(3)  Translations  without  the  text,  of  collected  works,  in 

alphabetical  order  of  languages,  cross-references 
being  inserted  in  this  series  to  all  editions  which  con- 
tain the  original  text  as  well  as  the  translation. 
Polyglot  editions  are  to  precede  all  others. 

(4)  Commentaries,  without  the  text,  on  collected  works,  in 

chronological  order.  Scholia  are  to  precede  all  other 
commentaries. 

(5)  Selections  from  collected  works. 

(6)  Collections  of  two  or  more,  works  of  the  author,  in  al- 

phabetical order  of  the  general  title  of  the  collection; 
or,  if  there  be  none,  of  the  first  work  of  the  collection. 
In  special  cases  entries  which  would  in  strictness  fall 
under  this  division  may  be  placed  in  the  succeeding 
paragraph,  with  a  cross-reference. 

(7)  Separate  works  or  entire  parts  of  a  separate  work,  in 

chronological  order  of  the  first  issues  of  the  works: 
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in  any  difficult  cases  an  alphabetical  or  other  special 
arrangement  is  to  be  made. 

(8)  Fragments  of  the  author :  but  when  a  work  exists  only  in 

fragments  it  may  be  entered  under  preceding  para- 
graphs. 

(9)  (a)  Lexicons,  (b)  indexes  and  concordances. 

(10)  Dissertations,  treatises,  imitations,  etc.  which  do  not 

fall  under  preceding  heads,  in  chronological  order. 

(11)  Biographies. 

(12)  Bibliographies. 

N.B.   The  principles  of  arrangement  in  the  preceding  para- 
graphs are  to  be  used,  where  applicable,  in  other  articles. 

40  Biographies  are  to  be  entered  under  the  subjects  of  them, 
as  well  as  under  the  writers. 

41  The  order  of  alphabetization  is  to  be  that  of  the  English 
alphabet,  except  that  in  general  I  and  U  before  a  vowel  are  to 
be  arranged  as  J  and  V,  and  J  and  V  before  a  consonant  as  I 
and  U,  with  such  cross-references  as  may  be  necessary. 

42  Headings  composed  of  more  than  one  separate  word  are 
not  to  be  regarded  for  purposes  of  arrangement  as  a  single 
word. 

43  Names  of  places  are  to  precede  similar  names  of  persons. 

44  Titles  in  foreign  characters  may  be  transliterated. 

45  The  German  a,  o,  u,  are  to  be  arranged  as  if  written  out  in 
full,  0€,  oe,  ue. 

46  Arabic  figures  are  to  be  used  rather  than  roman;  but 
roman  figures  may  be  used  after  the  names  of  ruling  princes 
and  popes,  or  to  designate  the  number  of  a  volume  or  chapter 
when  followed  by  a  page  or  division  number  in  arabic  figures. 

47  Designations  are  to  be  added  to  distinguish  writers  of  the 
same  or  similar  name. 

48  Prefixes  and  titles  indicating  the  rank  or  profession  of 
writers  may  be  added  in  the  heading  when  they  are  part  of  the 
usual  designation  of  the  writers  or  occur  on  the  titlepage. 

49  The  languages  in  which  a  book  is  written  are  to  be  stated 
when  there  are  more  than  one  and  the  fact  is  not  mentioned  in 
the  titlepage. 

50  Wordbooks,  grammars,  and  alphabets  are  to  be  entered 
under  the  names  of  the  languages  to  which  they  relate,  as  well 
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as  under  the  names  of  their  compilers  and.  editor*— except  that, 
where  a  wordbook  relates  to  two  languages,  or  dialects,  of 
which  one  is  modern  literary  English,  no  separate  entry  needs 
be  made  in  respect  of  the  latter. 

51  Long  and  important  articles  are  to  have  an  index  prefixed, 
and  subheadings  may  be  added  to  the  main  heading  in  the  same 
line,  for  convenience  of  reference. 

52  Among  the  abbreviations  allowable  in  ordinary  entries 
are:  afienc.  (afterwards);  anon,  (anonjtnoua);  AufL  (A ullage); 
Ausg.  (Ansgabe);  Bd.9  Bde.  (Band,  B&nde);  «*.,  <*.  (edition,  edited, 
etc.);  faac.  (fasciculus,  etc.);  fol.  (folio);  foU.  (folios,  followed,  fol- 
lowing); herausg.  (herausgegeben);  titoslr.  (illustrated);  Lief. 
(Lieferung);  p.,  pp.  (page,  pages);  peeud.  (pseudonym,  pseudonym- 
ous); publ.  (published);  repr.  (reprint,'  reprinted);  dig*,  (signa- 
ture); torn,  (tomus,  tome);  tr\  (translated,  translation,  traduit, 
etc.);  vol.  (volume,  volumen);  also  6p.,  prof.,  rev.;  and  in  an  im- 
print n.  d.  (no  date),  n.  pi.  (no  place). 

53  The  general  rule  regulating  the  use  of  brackets  is  that 
round  brackets  include  notes  derived  from  the  work  itself,  while 
Bquare  brackets  include  notes  of  which  the  matter  or  form  is 
independent  of  the  work. 

54  Single  sermons  are  to  have  a  note  of  the  text  added. 

55  A  work  written  in  reply  to  another  is  to  have  at  least  a 
cross-reference  to  it  inserted  under  the  first  heading  of  the 
original  work. 

56  When  a  work  is  without  a  titlepage,  the  contents  are  to 
be  stated  in  the  words  of  the  head-title,  preceded  by  "  [at  begin- 
ning:— ]  ":  if  there  be  no  head-title,  in  those  of  the  colophon, 
preceded  by  "  [at  end:—]  ".  If  there  be  neither  head-title  nor 
colophon  a  short  description,  in  English,  of  the  contents  may 
be  substituted,  inclosed  in  brackets. 

Size-notation 

watermarked  paper  is  to  be 
described  in  accordance 
with  Table  1. 

unwatermarked  paper  is  to 
be  described  in  accord- 
ance with  Table  2. 


57  The  size  of  a  book  printed  on  < 


\ 
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58  The  number  of  leaves  in  the  sections  of  a  book,  when  not 

according  with  the  description  of  size,  is  to  be  indicated  in  round 

brackets  prefixed  to  the  latter. 

Examples.  .A   book   of  ordinary   8°   dimensions,   printed   on 

•   watermarked  folio  leaves  which  are  gathered  mostly  in  sizes,  but 

sometimes  in  fours  and  eights,  is  to  be  described  as 

(sixes,  etc.)  sm.  fol. 
A  book  measuring  10£  in.  x  13  in.,  printed  on  unwatermarked 
folio  leaves  gathered  in  eights,  is  to  be  described  as 

(eights)  obi.  4°. 
If  the  book  consists  of  but  one  section,  four,  six,  eight,  etc.,  are 
to  be  used  instead  of  fours,  sixes,  eights,  etc. 

TABLE  x 

Narrow  sizes,  with  abnormal  variations 


i 
Sheet  folded 


(once) 
in  2 


Size 


Hlgbt  of  page 


atl.  fol. 
la.  fol. 
fol. 
Hm.  fol. 


inches 

over  28 
18— 28 
12—18 
under  12 


*§  obi.  fol.  *  oh  above 


(thrice) 
in  8 


f   la.  8° 

I    8o       • 


I 


(do.  or  %  sh.  twice) 


(4  times) 
in  12 


sm.  8° 
obi.  8° 


over  0 
7—0 
under  7 
*as  above 


(    la.  12°       over  7 

12°  <>— 7 

,    Bin.  12°      under  C> 

(or  3i  nh.  3  times)  *Bq.  12°  *  as  above 


(4  times) 
in  1  (5 


(.">  times) 
in  18 


5 


la.  16° 
10° 
sm.  1G° 


over  (J 
,">— (J 
under  5 


Chain- lines 


Watermark 


1 


down— in  center  of  leaf 

across — sideways  in  center  of  leaf 


down— thro'  back,  at  top 
across— sideways  thro'  back,  at  top 


*.  rt»» 


* 


across — on  fore  edge,  high  or  low 
down— thro'  back,  at  center 


\  across- top  right  corner 


(5  timoH) 
in  24 


(%  sh.  4  times)    S 
in  32  ji 


la.  18°       over  (> 
18c  .")—(> 

sm.  18°      under  ."» 


la.  24         over  ."> 
24°  4—5 

sm.  24°     under  4 
'  sq.  24°    *  as  above 


la.  32°       over  5 
32°  4—r> 

sm.  32°     under  4 


down— in  center  of  leaf 


across — thro'  back,  at  top 
down — in  center  of  fore  edge 

down— in  center,  bottom  or  top 


down — on  fore  edge,  at  foot 


*i.  e.  an  obi.  fol.  over  18  In.  would  bo  la.  obi.  fol.— an  obi.  b°  of  8  In.  obi.  8°— a  so,.  12°  under  6  In. 
sm.  */.  19°. 
}«.  9.  Tin  worth  b  works,  1883.    There  Is  no  back. 
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Broad  sizes,  with  abnormal  \ 


4"        under!' 
fobl.  i°    -hi*  >i Inivi- 


ilnn-u— io  tenter  ol  top  edge 


afOW    thro'  Imi-'k.  bitch  wlnw 


Books  on  the  line  of  hight  between  two  sizes  are  to  be  described  as 
of  the  lower  size. 

This  table  is  believed  to  represent  all  ordinary  foldings  of  t 
watermarked  sheet  for  printers'  use.  Many  other  foldings  are 
possible,  and  some  may  have  been  occasionally  nsed  by  printers — but 
any  watermarked  book  whose  folding  can  not  be  identified  from  col.  3 
or  6  should  be  submitted  to  the  librarian. 


N.rrow  .I.e. 

Squ.ni  >i». 

Oblong 

■lie. 

(width  of  pmo  <  t  hight) 

(width  or  pugs  ■  |  hight  bat 

(width  of  pa 

Blu 

HUM  of  W. 

Sine                 Hight  of  [age 

Bt» 

Bight  of  p^e 

atl.  fol. 

over  28 

wq.  atl.  fol.          over  28 

obl.  atl.  fol. 

la.  fol. 

18-28 

la.Bq.fol.             18—28 

"    la.  fol. 

18— 2fl 

fol. 

12-18 

la.  4°                   12-18 

"    lol. 

l:!-lt* 

la.  8° 

9—12 

4°                          9-12 

"     4° 

»-ia 

8" 

7—9 

urn.  4°                   7—9 

"    8° 

7-9 

12° 

6—7 

sq.  12°                  6-7 

■i     12o 

1  B°  1 

5—6 

am.  sq.  12°            5— 6 

"    16°  || 

5— 6 

24°  t 

4—5 

Bq.  24°  t                  4—5 

«     24°  1 

4—5 

tun.  24°  i 

under  4 

i*m.  sq.  24°  1    under  4 

win.  obi.  24° 

under  4 

I  Whom  the  book  I.  printed  la  eighteen.,  19'  !■  to  be  lued  ln.le.rt  or  It". 

Books  on  the  line  of  hight  between  two  sizes  are  to  be  described  as 
of  the  lower  size. 


Headings  and  cross-references  {supplementary  rules) 

59  Flares  are  to  be  entered  under  the  modern  English  form 

of  their  name,  with  a  cross-reference  from  any  other  well  known 

form    (e.g.   Mutvich   with    cross-references   from   Mimchm  and 
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Monachium).  Where,  however,  a  non-English  or  obsolete  form 
is  the  title  op  first  striking  word  of  an  anonymous  work  (or  work 
falling  under  the  same  rules),  the  work  is  to  be  catalogued  under 
it  with  a  cross-reference  (e.g.  a  book  entitled  Roma,  or  Sopra 
Roma  e  i  Romani,  or  Roma  per  T.C.,  is  to  be  catalogued  under 
Roma,  with  a  cross-reference  from  Rome).  Where  there  is  no 
modern  English  form,  the  vernacular  form  is  to  be  used  with 
similar  cross-references.  Where  the  English  form  is  not  well 
established,  or  is  giving  way  to  a  vernacular  form,  the  latter  is 
to  be  preferred,  with  a  cross-reference  (e.g.  Mainz  with  cross- 
reference  from  Mayence). 

60  In  headings  which  do  not  consist  of  proper  names  the 
modern  vernacular  form  of  spelling  is  to  be  used  (e.g.  fipitre  d'un 
pauvre,  not  Epistre  d'ung  povre) — except  where  the  variant  form 
is  practically  a  distinct  word  (as  in  the  case  of  Jests  and  Gestes), 
or  has  been  deliberately  preferred  by  the  author  (e.g.  Fo'c's'le 
yarns  not  Forecastle  yarns).  In  all  cases  adequate  cross-refer- 
ences are  to  be  given. 
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CATALOGUING  BULKS 
(FOB  AN  AUTHOR  CATALOGUE 

or  TBK 

LIBRARY    ASSOCIATION    OF    THE    UNITED    KINGDOM 

Am  revised  at  the  Liverpool  meeting,  1883 

Title 

1  Title  and  imprint  entries  are  to  be  as  far  as  possible  in  the 
language  of  the  title,  alterations  and  additions  being  inclosed 
in  square  brackets, 

2  The  title  is  to  be  an  exact  transcript  from,  the  titlepage, 
neither  amended,  translated,  nor  in  any  way  altered,  except  tint 
mottoes,  repetitions,  and  matter  of  any, kind  not  essential  may* 
be  omitted,  omissions  to  be  indicated  by  a  group  of  three  dooj 
(.',.).  The  typography  and  punctuation  of  the  title  need  not 
be  strictly  adhered  to. 

3  The  titles  of  hooks  especially  valuable  for  antiquity  or 
rarity  may  be  given  in  fall,  with  the  exact  punctuation. 

4  In  English,  initial  capitals  are  to  be  given  to  proper  names 
of  persons  and  personifications,  places,  bodies,  noted  events,  and 
periods;  to  adjectives  and  other  words  derived  from  proper 
names  when  they  have  a  direct  reference  to  the  person,  place, 
etc.  from  which  they  are  derived;  to  the  first  word  of  every 
quoted  title  of  a  work;  to  titles  of  honor,  when  standing  instead 
of  a  proper  name  (e.<j.  Earl  of  Derby,  but  John  Stanley,  earl  of 
Derby). 

5  In  foreign  languages  the  use  of  capitals  is  to  follow  the 
local  practice. 

0  In  doubtful  cases  capitals  are  to  be  avoided. 

Volumes,  size,  place,  date,  etc. 
7  Other  particulars  are  to  be  given  after  the  title  in  the  fol- 
lowing order,  those  printed  in  italics  being  optional: 
a  The  edition  an  specified  on  the  titlepage. 
b  The  number  of  volumes,  if  more  than  one. 
c  If  there  be  only  one  volume,  the  number  of  pages  to  be  indicated 
by  giving  the  number  of  each  pagination,   connecting  the 
numbers  by  the  sign  +;  the  same  sign  added  at  the  end 
indicating  additional  unpaged  matter  other  than  advertise- 
ments. 
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d  The  number  of  separate  illustrations,  maps,  or  portraits. 

e  The  size. 

/  The#  place  of  publication,  the  place  of  printing,  token  different 

from  that  of  publication,  and  the  publisher's  name, 
g  The  year  as  given  on  the  titlepage,  but  in  arabic  figures; 

the  year  of  actual  publication,  if  known  to  be  different,  being 

added  in  square  brackets. 

Contents  and  notes 

8  Contents  of  volumes  are  to  be  given  when  expedient,  and  in 
smaller  type. 

9  Notes  explanatory  or  illustrative,  or  descriptive  of  biblio- 
graphical and  other  peculiarities,  including  imperfections,  to  be 
subjoined  when  necessary;  tables  of  contents  and  notes  to  be 
in  smaller  type. 

Headings 
Books  are  to  be  entered: 

10  Under  the  surnames  of  authors  when  stated  on  the  title- 
page,  or  otherwise  certainly  known,  with  the  forename  in 
brackets;  a  name  not  stated  in  the  book  or  in  a  subsequent 
edition  of  it  to  be  placed  within  square  brackets,  and  all  anony- 
mous works  to  have  the  abbreviation  "Anon."  added. 

11  Under  the  initials  of  authors'  names  when  these  only  are 
known,  the  last  initial  being  put  first. 

12  Under  the  pseudonyms  of  the  writers,  with  a  cross-refer- 
ence from  the  real  name  when  known. 

13  Under  the  names  of  editors  of  collections,  and  under  the 
catch-titles  of  such  collections,  with  cross-references  from  the 
separate  items.  • 

14  Under  the  names  of  countries  and  cities,  societies,  etc. 
which  authorize  their  publication. 

15  Under  the  first  word,  not  an  article,  of  the  titles  of 
periodicals. 

16  Under  the  chief  subject-word  of  the  titles  of  anonymous 
books,  and,  where  advisable,  with  a  cross-reference  under  any 
other  noticeable  word. 

17  Commentaries  with  the  text,  and  translations,  are  to  be 
entered  under  the  heading  of  the  original  work;  but  com- 
mentaries without  the  text  under  the  name  of  the  commentator. 
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18  The  Bible,  or  any  part  of  it  (including  the  Apocrypha)  in 
any  language,  is  to  be  under  the  word  "  Bible,"  the  separate 
parts  classed  in  the  order  of  the  authorized  version,  polyglots 
and  original  texts  coming  first,  followed  by  English  transla 
tions;  the  other  versions  in  alphabet  of  names  of  the  languages. 

19  The  Talmud  and  Koran  (and  parts  of  them)  are  to  be  en- 
tered under  those  words:  the  sacred  books  of  other  religions  are 
to  be  entered  under  the  names  by  which  they  are  generally 
known;  cross-references  to  be  given  from  the  names  of  editors, 
translators,  etc. 

20  Service  and  prayer  books  used  by  any  religious  community 
are  to  be  placed  under  the  head  of  "  Liturgies  ",  with  a  subhead 
of  the  religious  community. 

21  Books  having  more  than  one  author  or  editor  are  to  be 
entered  under  the  one  first  named  in  the  title,  with  a  cross- 
reference  under  each  of  the  others. 

22  Names  of  translators,  commentators,  editors,  and  preface 
writers,  if  they  do  not  occur  in  the  titlepage,  may  be  added 
within  square  brackets,  a  cross-reference  being  made  in  each 
case. 

2*>  The  respondent  or  defender  of  an  academical  thesis  is  to 
be  considered  as  the  author,  unless  the  work  unequivocally 
appears  to  be  the  work  of  the  praeses.  It  should  be  noticed 
that,  sometimes  the  respondent  and  defender  are  joint  authors. 

24  Reports  of  civil  actions  are  to  be  entered  under  the  name 
of  the  party  to  the  suit  which  stands  first  on  the  titlepage. 
Reports  of  crown  and  criminal  proceedings  are  to  be  entered 
under  the  name  of  the  defendant.  Admiralty  proceedings  relat- 
ing to  vessels  are  to  be  entered  under  the  name  of  the  vessel. 

2r>  Catalogues  are  to  be  entered  under  the  name  of  the  insti- 
tution, or  owner  of  the  collection,  with  a  cross-reference  from 
the  compiler. 

20  Noblemen  are  to  be  entered  under  the  title,  except  when 
the  familv  name  is  better  known,  a  cross-reference  under  the 

* 

title  being  made  in  every  case. 

27  Ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  unless  popes  or  sovereign 
princes,  are  to  be  entered  under  their  surnames;  the  highest 
title  to  be  added,  with  a  cross-reference  from  the  title  employed 
in  the  book. 
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28  xVll  persons  generally  known  by  a  forename  are  to  be  so 
entered,  the  English  form  being  used  in  the  case  of  sovereigns, 
popes,  ruling  princes,  Oriental  writers,  friars,  and  persons 
canonized. 

29  Married  women,  and  other  persons  who  have  changed  their 
names,  to  be  put  under  the  name  best  known,  with  a  cross-refer- 
ence from  every  authorized  name. 

30  In  the  heading  of  titles,  the  names  of  authors  are  to  be 
given  in  full,  and  in  their  vernacular  form;  authors,  generally 
known  under  their  Latin  or  Latinized  name,  are  to  be  entered 
under  those  names,  the  vernacular  name  being  added  after  the 
first  entry,  and  a  cross-reference  being  made. 

31  In  English  and  French  surnames  beginning  with  a  prefix 
(except  the  French  de  and  d?)  are  to  be  recorded  under  the  prefix ; 
in  other  languages,  under  the  word  following. 

32  English  compound  surnames  are  to  be  entered  under  the 
last  part  of  the  name;  foreign  ones  under  the  first  part,  cross- 
references  being  given  in  all  instances. 

33  When  an  author  has  been  known  by  more  than  one  name, 
references  should  be  inserted  from  the  name  or  names  not  used 
as  headings  to  the  one  used. 

34  A  society  is  to  be  entered  under  the  first  word,  not  an 
article,  of  its  corporate  name,  with  references  to  any  other  name 
by  which  it  is  known,  and  from  the  name  of  the  place  where  its 
headquarters  are  established. 

Miscellaneous 

35  The  heading  is  not  to  be  repeated;  a  single  indent  or  dash 
indicates  the  omission  of  the  preceding  heading  or  title.  A  dash 
following  a  number  signifies  continuation. 

36  Entries  under  the  surname  only  are  to  precede  fuller  en- 
tries under  the  same  name;  where  the  initials  only  of  the  fore- 
names  are  given,  they  are  to  precede  full  entries  with  the  same 
initials. 

37  Abbreviated  prefixes,  such  as  M4  and  Mc,  8.,  St.,  Ste., 
Messrs.,  Mr.,  and  Mrs.,  are  to  be  arranged  as  if  written  in  full, 
Mac,  Sanctus,  Saint,  Sainte,  Messieurs,  Mister,  and  Mistress. 
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38  The  works  of  an  author  are  to  be  arranged  in  the  follow- 
ing order: 

a  Collected  works. 

b  Partial  collections. 

c  Individual  works  in  alphabetical  order  of  titles,  under 

the  first  word,  not  an  article  or  a  preposition  having 

the  meaning  of  "  concerning." 

39  Translations  are  to  follow  the  originals  in  alphabetical 
order  of  languages.     General  cross-references  are  to  come  last. 

Cross-references  are  to  be  given  from  the  subjects  of  biog- 
raphies or  of  books  illustrating  the  lives  and  works  of  individ- 
uals to  the  writers. 

40  The  order  of  alphabetization  is  to  be  that  of  the  English 
alphabet. 

41  In  composite  headings  the  first  word  is  alone  to  be  con- 
sidered. 

42  Names  of  persons  are  to  precede  similar  names  of  places. 

43  Titles  in  foreign  characters  may  be  transliterated. 

44  The  German  i\,  6,  ii,  are  to  be  arranged  as  if  written  out  in 
full,  ae,  oc,  ue. 

IT)  A rabii-  figures  are  to  be  used  rather  than  roman:  but 
roinan  figures  may  be  used  after  the  name  of  sovereigns, 
princes,  and  popes,  and  may  be  used  to  designate  the  number  of 
a  volume,  followed  by  a  page  number. 

40  Designations  are  to  be  added  to  distinguish  writers  of  11k* 
same  name  from  each  other. 

47  Prefixes  indicating  the  rank  or  profession  of  writers  may 
be  added  in  the  heading,  when  they  are  part  of  the  usual  designa- 
tion of  the  writer. 

48  The  languages  in  which  a  book  is  written  are  to  be  stated, 
when  there  are  more  than  one,  and  the  fact  is  not  mentioned  in 
the  titlepage. 
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Abbreviations,  154  r31,  100  rOO 
in    headings,    157    r41,    174    r38, 

181  rlO,  183  r37 
list  of.  170  r52 

Academic  names,  157  r42 
Academic   theses,    151    r7,    172   r24, 

182  r23 

Academies,  as  heading,  104  r80 

publications,  103  r80 
Acts,   of  cori>orate   bodies,    151    r9. 
103  r80 
of  legislative  bodies.  158  r47-19 
Added    entry,    171    rl2   rl6-17,    172 
1-20,  175  r40  r50,  181  rl3 
Sir     also     Analytics:     Cross- 
references 
Adjectives,    formed    from    persons 
and   places,   156   r30,    170  r3, 
180  r4 
in  heading  157  r38 
Admiralty  proceedings,  172  r25.  1S2 

1-24 
Advertisements,  paging.  180  r7c 
Almanacs,  105  r82 
Alphabetic  order  of  entries,  acts  in. 
151  1-9.  104  r80 
annuals  in.  104  r81 
anonymous  works  in.  157  r38 
author  catalogue  in.  150  r2 
catalogues  in,  100  r80 
collected  works  in.  174  i*39(0i 
dictionaries  in,  100  r8S 
ephemerides  in.  105  rS2 
laws  in.  158  r47 
liturgies  in,  107  r90 
map  catalogue  in.  107 
music  catalogue  in,  108 
separate  works  in.  102  r75-70,  184 
r3Sc 
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Alphabetic  order  of  entries  (cont'd) 
translations  in,  102  r72,  174  r39(3>. 

182  rl8,  184  r39 
under  cross-references,  101  rG9 

Alphabeting,  of  articles  and  preposi- 
tions, 150  r2,  184  r38c 
order  of,  150  r2,  108.  175  r41,  184 
r40 

Alphabets,  175  r50 

Analytics,  157-58  r44-40,  171  rl3 
arrangement,  102  r70,  174  r39(7) 
cross-references,  101  r0<M>7 

Annotators,  160  r62  r65 

Annuals,  164  r81 

Anonymous  biography,  155  r33 

Anonymous  criticism,  157  r40 

Anonymous  works,  150  r2,  157  r42, 

159  r53.  171  rll 

author   found,    152   rlT,    157    r39. 

160  r88,  171  rl6 
cross-references,  100  r02.  100  r88. 

171  rl6,  181  rl6 
entry,  155-57  r33-40,  165  r85,  166 
r88,  168,  169,  171  rl6,  179  r59, 
181  rl6 
use  of  •'  anon."  181  rlO 
Apocrypha,  103  r79(7),   172  rl8,  1S2 

rl8 
Arabic  figures,  use  of.  170  1*6(4).  175 

r46,  181  r7g,  184  r45 
Archbishops,     cross-reference.     159 
r56 
entry,  152  rl5 
Army,  divisions  of.  156  r35 
Arrangement  of  entries,  alphabetic. 
see   Alphabetic    order   of    en- 
tries 
chronologic,  sre  Chronologic  order 
of  entries 
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Arrangement  of  entries  (continued) 
collected     works,     101     r70,     174 

r39(2),  184  r38a 
commentaries,  174  r39<4) 
compound  headings,  157  r38,  175 

r42,  184  r4l 
cross-references,     161     rC9,     174 

r39(l),  184  r39 
editions,  1G1  r70,  103  r79(2-4),  174 

r39(2) 
fragments,  162  r74,  175  r39(8) 
names  of  persons,  incomplete,  173 

r37,  183  r36 
precede  places,  174  r43,  184  r42 
with  prefixes,  152  rl7,  174  r38, 

183  1-37 
pait^al    collections,    162    r73.    fT 

r39(6),  1&4  r38b 
selections,  162  r74,  174  r39(5) 
separate     works,     102     r75,     174 

r39(7),  184  r38c 
translations,  159  r52,  161  r71,  162 

r72  r75,  163  1-79(2-3),  174  r39(3>, 

182  rl8.  184  1-39 
umlauted  names,  152  rl3,  175  r45, 

184  r44 

under  single  heading,  161-62  r09- 
78,   174-75  r39,   184  r38 
Article,  in  title,  181  rl5,  184  r38e 
njimes   preceded    by,    150   r2,    151 
1-12,  183  r34 
Articles  for  inquiry,  156  r34,  161  rOS 
Assemblies,  151  1*9,  155  r34 
Associations,  163  r80 
Asterisks,  use  of,  174  r37 
Author   entry,    rules,    150-51   r2-ll, 
155  r32  r34,  156  r37,  157  r41- 
4:3,   158  r45  r47,   159  r51,   171 
rlO  rl2,  172  r22  r24,  181  rlO- 
12,  182  r21-23 
Author's  name,  cross-references,  100 
1-59,  161  r67,  165  rS3,  167,  168, 
169 
changed,  151  ill,  173  r30,  IS:)  r2'J 
fulness,  152  rl6,  183  r30 

See  also  Authors;  Forename; 
Initials;  Persons,  names  of; 
Surname 
Authors,  with  move  Uum  uuv  uaine. 
100  r59.  17?»  y&4,  1^>  v3& 


Authors  (continued) 

with  same  name,  152  rl7,  175  r47, 
184  r4G 

work  of  several  published  to- 
gether, 158  r45 

Bible,  entry,  163  r79,  172  rlS,  182 

rl8 
Bibliographies,  175  r39(12) 
Biographers,  160  r61 
Biographies,  anonymous,  155  r33 
arrangement,  175  r39(ll) 
cross-references,  160  rC3,  184  r39 
entry,  155  r33,  175  r40 
Bishops,  cross-reference,  159  r56 

entry,  150  r4,  152  rl5 
Boards,  acts  of.  151  1*9 
under,  155  r34 
Body  as^aTAUflr,  see  Corporate  entry 
Brackets,   additftm*  to   heading  in, 
152  rl4,  157  £ 
additions  to  title  in>^53  rl9-21, 
154  1-30.  157  r39.  16$.  171  r7, 
172  r23,  18b  rl,  182  ri 
anonymous  author  in,  150 
date  in,  154  r27,  166  r86,  18f\r7g 
explanatory    matter    in,    159    X?2. 

160  r03.  168,  169,  176  r50 
forename  in,  181  rlO 
made-up  title  in,  153  r20 
place   of   publication   in,   154   r27. 

170  r6(3) 
supplied  parts  of  name  in,  151  r(> 

r8 
supplied  parts  of  words  in,  155  r32 
translators  in,  159  r50 
use  of,  176  r53 

See  also  Curves 
Breviaries,  100  1-90,  172  r2l 

Calendars,  165  rS2 
Canonized  persons,  see  Saints 
Capitals,    use    of.    154    r31.    17o    rl 

r3-5.  180  r4-6 
Catalogues,  entry,  105  r85.   172  r26, 

182  i-25 
Catch-title,  171  rl3  rlO,  181  rl3 
Catechisms,   167  1-90 
Cathedrals,  167  1-91 
Changed    names,    151    rll.   173  r30. 
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Chapter,  roman  figures  to  designate, 

175  r46 
Charters,  158  1-44 
Christian  name,  see  Forename 
Chronologic    order    of   entries,    162 
1-77-78 
Bible,  editions  in,  163  r79(l,  4) 
catalogues  in,  166  r86 
collected   works   in,   161  r70,    174 

r39<2) 
commentaries  in,  174  r39(4) 
dissertations  in,  175  r39(10) 
separate  works  of  author  In,  174 

r39(7) 
society  publications  in,  164  r80 
treatises  in,  175  r39(10) 
Church  of  England,  156  r34 
Church  of  Rome,  150  r4 
Churches,  167  r90-91 
Cities,  entry  under,  155  r34,  1W  i\S0, 
167,  171  rl4,  181  rl4 
See  also  Place 
Civil    actions,    cross-reference,    LUL 
r68 
entry,  156  r37,  172  r25,  182  r24 
Collected  works  of  author,  arrange- 
ment,     161-62      1-70-73,      i74 
r39(2),  184  r38a 
Collections,      cross-references,      I'M 
1-66-67 
entry,  157-58  r44-49,  168,  171  rl3, 
181  rl3 
Collective  titles,  155  r34,  158  r45-40 
Collector,  entry  under,  165  r86 
Colonies,  entry  under,  155  r34 
Colophon,  153  r20,  176  r56 
Commentaries,     arrangement,      174 
1-39(1,  4) 
cross-reference.  100  r«J5 
entry,  159  r51  r53,  171  rl7,  181  1 17 
Commentators,    added   to   title,    159 
r50,  172  1-23,  182  r22 
cross-references,      160      r02,      K53 

1-79(9),  172  r23.  182  r22 

entry  under,  159  r53,  171  rl7,  181  i 

i-17  ' 

Compass,  points  of,  as  headings,  150 

lo  < 

Compilations.  158  r44 


Compiler,    cross-reference,    166    r87, 

182  1-25 

entry  under,  172  r26,  176  r50 
Composer,  cross-refereiure,  168 

entry  under,  168,  172  r22 
Comi>ound    headings,    157    r38,    175 

r42,  184  r41 
Compound  names,  152  rl2,  173  r33, 

183  r32 

Concordances,  163  r79(8),  175  r39(9) 
Confessions  of  faith,  167  r90 
Contents,  171  r8,  176  r56,  181  r8-9 
Continuations,  157  r43,  164  r80 

how  indicated,  173  r36,  183  r35 
Continuous  paging,  154  r26 
Contributor,  cross-reference,  165  r83 
Convocation,  156  r34 
Corporate  entry,  151  1*9,  155  r34,  157 
r37,  158  r47,  171  rl4,  173  r35, 
181  rl4,  183  i-34 
Councils,  156  r34 

Country,    cross-reference,    161    1*68, 
167 
entry  under,  acts  and  resolutions, 
151  r9 
anonymous  works,  155  r34,  156 

r35 
army  divisions,  156  r35 
articles  of  inquiry,  156  r34 
laws  and  ordinances,  158  r47 
maps,  167 
official    publications,    171    rl4, 

181  rl4 
treaties,  157  r37 
under  "  Academies,"  164  r80 
Courts  of  justice,  156  r34 
Creeds,  155  r34 
Criminal  proceedings,   156  r37,   172 

r25,  182  r24 
Criticism,  anonymous,  157  r40 

cross-reference,  176  r55 
Cross-references,  174  r39(3,  6) 
arrangement,  161  1-69,  174  r39(l), 

184  r39  - 
classes  of,  150  r55 

from  annotator,  160  r62 

from  author,  160  r62  r65,  161  r66- 

67.  163  r83.  166  r88,  167,  168, 

169,  181  rl3 
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fcoa.  lEtaor"*  inaib,  171  mj 
frwsn  bibli-al  w^tt-p*.  163  r7i«:>i 
fwraa  teograpber.  1*  rtl 
tr-XL.  books  rf  Bible.  163  r7>;i, 
fr^a*   ebnut^ctator.    I-Ji.i   rfs.    UK 

rT»_   172  r25.  1*0  r22 
fr*>3:  «>TQ[.:>r.  lt>!  r*7.  1S2  r— "• 
*r*>!^  ive  poser.  1* 
free   f-zaLj-'au.!   names.    17;;    r<3. 

IS  r32 
fn-~_  cvti:r:!-uU't.  l«.r.  rS:; 
*»ffl   *d:;*r.   1*   r€L   163   rtft'.tr. 
MS  r*2-53.  1SS  rt».   167.    R3 
r23.  IS  rin  r22 
f:\-Oi  engraver.  1ST 
fepc   family   name.   130  rJ7.   ITS 
i-T.  1SS  I3S 

rtv>n  lujr.judv.  us  m 

from  important  name.  19)  ti 
fcvm   important   word  or  cauli- 

title.  171  rl«.  1S1  rIS 
from   Joint   author.    10>   rfi"-    Itt 

rSS.  172  r22.  1SS  r21 
i-rxj  >■:=:  t-J::->r.  172  r2i  1<G  fil 
fr.-z:  ca=.e  oJ  party  to  a  elri!  .i.-- 

::-=.  I'"!  r** 

;-■>=  uzr<  «.f  saints.  167  rfi 
f:-.^    i-thtr  forms   of   name.    IS2 

rlT.  :•»'■  rfS 
* —   --tier  :aai~  u?eil  by  amour. 

!•>■  r»».   175  r»  i34.  1S3   tS8 


;-;;  TtS.  IS>  rS.  U9 
is:  rS4 


t'ross- references  <r6urt*Nn>i 
from  title.  H3» 

fhiiq  titles  Mf  lirjtuir.   109  rtt  1 

r27.  152  r26-27 
from     translator.     10"    rfii.   1 
rTftiSi.  172  r23.  182  rIS  r2 
frf'iii  variants.  170  r*>i 
from  Tentacular.  173  lul 
lu  criticism.  17«;  r.V. 
iu  map  catalogue.  107 
in  niusic  catalogue,  its.  IKi 
Crown  proceedings.  172  r25.  1S2  i 
Carres,  forenames  in.  152  rlG.  1 
ttft  1S1  rlO 
initials  in.  171  rll 
-ri'i-li"!  matter  iu.  ISi  i2>i-J1 
««■  of.  176  r53.  177  fSS 
Cfrtopnlbu,  166  rSB 


e  of. 


73  r06\   174  r 


r35 


Date  of  pulilicatiou.  151  r27 
in  imprint.  170  rS(4>.  181  r/7g 
omitted.  154  r27.  161  r70.  162  r. 
UkJ  tSS,  174  r39(2i 

Denominations.  155  r34 


M7.  1S4  r4« 
Dialects.  176  ruO 
Dictionaries.  166  rSS 
Directories.  Ifi5  rS2 

itionc.   175  r39(10) 

Str  alto  Tboses 
Documents.  158  r!7 
Pot*,  use  of.  180  t. 
Doable  entry.  150  : 
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Editions,  arrangement,  161  r70.  1U3   | 
r79(l-4>,  174  r39(2,  3) 
entry.  162  r72  r75,  171  rl7 
unusual,  154  r20  , 

Editor,  added  to  title,  172  r23,  192  \ 
r22 
cross-references.      160      p81,      163 
i-70(!K.    Ill")    rS-J-83.    1(16    r8!>,   j 
167,  172  t-23,  182  rl9  r22 
entry  under,  alphabets,  175  r50 
anonymous  works,  156  r35 
collections,  158  r45,  171  rl3,  Ifl 

i-13  j 

dictionaries.  100  i'8S 
editions  ot  text,  172  rl7 
grammars.  175  r50 
music,  168.  172  r22 
wordbooks,  175  r50 
Editors,  joint,  172  r22,  182  i-21 
Encyclopedias,  166  r89 
English,  explanatory  matter  In,  153   ' 
r20,  159  r02,  160  r63,  171  r7,  j 
17G  r56 
use  of  capitals,  170  r3,  180  r4 
English   alphabet,   entries   arranged   | 

by,  150  r2,  175  I'll,  184  rlO 
English     form     of    name,    biblical 
books    and    writers    In,    163 
r79<10) 
churches  in.  155  r34,  167  r90 
languages  In,  162  r72 
persons  in,  150  r4,  163  r79(10).  17j 
r29,  183  1-28 


Events,    noted,    capitalized.    170   r3, 

180  r4 
Extracts,  158  i-44 

Facsimiles  of  early  editions.  154  r29 
Family  name,  see  Surname 
Fasciculi,  154   r25-26 
First  editions,  rare,  154  r29  r31 
First  name,  MB  Forename 
First  word  entry.  157  r38,  181  rl5 
Foreign  languages,  nse  of  capitals, 

170  r4,  180  iT. 
Foreign  names,  compound,  152  rl2, 

183  r32 
with  prefix,  151  rl2.  173  r32.  183 

r31 

See  also  Surname 
Forename,    entry   under,    150    r4-5, 

151  r0  r8,  173  r28,  183.r28 
in  curves.  152  rlfi,  171  rlO,  181  rlO 
more  than  one  used.  151  rS 
Form   entry,   rules,    163-65   r"9-82, 

165-66  r85-86,  166-67  r88-90, 

172  r21,  182  r20 
Fort,  map  of,  167 
Fragments,    160  r65,   102    r74,    175 

T39I8) 
French  names,  151  rl2.  173  r32,  183 

r31 
Friars,  151  r6.  173  r2»,  183  r28 
Full  name.  In  headings,  152  rl6.  173 


Gazettes,  104  r81 


.2  r!3,  175  r43,  184 
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Heading  (etmtt****) 
In  English  form,  see  English  form 

of  Dame 
In  vernacular,  tee  Vernacular 
prefixes  In,  175  r*8 
repetition  of,  ITS  rSB,  188  rS5 
titles  of  honor  In,  IBS  rl4  rlT,  ITS 
128,  1TB  146,182  rST,  184  r4T 
History,  period*  of,  capitalized,  170 

18,  ISO  14 
Hour*,  book  of.  108  rOO,  ITS.iSl 
Hyphened  surnames,  ITS  rSS 

X  and  J,  Interchange  of,  ITS  r*l 
Illustrations,  In  Imprint,  181  rTd 

Imitations,  17B  rS8(10) 
[PUmffiwUftlHI,  to  be  noted,  153  r]0, 

1T1  rO,  I8l  rO 
Imprint,  171  ft 
date.  151  r2T,  170  rti<4).  181  r7;{ 
edition,  163  rlS.  170  rfiil),  ISO  r7a 
illustrations,  181  r7d 
mops,  181  rTd 
pages,  154  r26, 180  rTc 
place  of  printing,   170  r6(3),  181 

rTf 
place  of  publication,  154  r27,  170 

i«(3),  181  r7f 
portraits,  181  r7d 
printer's  name,  154  r27.  170  rtH3) 
publisher's  name,    170   r6(3),    181 

rTf 
size,  154  r27,  170  r6(5),  181  r7e 
volumes,  154  1-25-215.  170  r6(2).  ISO 
r7b 
Incunabula,  104  i27  29,  170  r6(3l 
Indention,  use  or.  183  r35 
Indexes,  arrangement,  175  r39(0) 
lo  entile*   under  single   betiding, 
174  rSO,   170  r51 
Initials  of  authors,  cross- reference, 
171  rll 
entry  under,  155  r32,  181  rll 
Initials  of  forenames,  17.1  r37.  1*1 

1-36 
Institutes.  103  rSO 
Interrogation  mark,  152  rlfl 
Italics,  explanatory  matter  in.   153 
1-20.  ISO  r63 
language  of  translations   in,    159 
r52 


titles  of  honor  in,  162  rlT 

7  and  I,  interchange  of,  ITS  Ml 
Jewish  rabbis,  100  rS 
Joint  authors,  croas-references,  WO 
rS2,  166  188,  112  r22, 182  rn 
entry,  1B0  rS,  168  rSS,  172  rSS.  181 

m 

of  thenea,  182  r28 
Joint  editor*,  172  r22,  182  rSSl 
Journals,  16S  rSO,  104  r81 

Koran,  172  rl9,  182  r!8 


i  entry  under,  175  rOO 
In  book,  different  from  that  la 

title,  164  r£4 
in  book,  to  be  stated,  154  r28-S4, 

170  r40,  184  r48 
of  title  and  Imprint,  171  rT 
of  translations,  to  be  stated,  160 

IBS 
translations  alpturbeted  by  name 
Of,    162    r72,    163    r70<3).    174 
r30(3),  182  rl8.  184  r3S 
works  in  more  than  one,  153  r23. 
170  rffl 
Languages,   works   In   Oriental,  153 
r22 

See  alto  English;  Foreign  lan- 
guages 
Latin  form  of  name,  entry  under, 
183  r30 
of  persons,  173  r31,  183  r30 
Latin    language,    translations    Into. 

162  r72 
Law  list,  as  heading.  105  rS2 
Laws,  collections  ot.  158  r47-49.  161 

r«8 
letters,  collections  of.  158  r44 
Lexicons,  106  r88,  175  r39(B> 
Library  catalogues.  166  r86 
Limited  editions,  154  r29 
Liturgies,   as  beading,   167   rOO.   182 
1-20 


entry,  166  rOO,  172  r21 


Uaftaxlnes,  164  rSl 
L    Manuscript  notes,  154  I-2S-31 
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Maps,  catalogue,  167 
In  imprint,  181  r7d 
Marine  cases,  156  r37,  172  r25,  182 

r24 
Married  women,  173  r30,  183  r29 
Memoirs,  163  r80 
Military  orders,  165  rS4 
Minutes,  163  r80 
Missals,  166  r90,  172  r21 
Mottoes,  omission  of,  180  r2 
Music,  catalogue,  168-69,  172  r22 

Names,  see  Author's  name;  Authors; 
Forename;  Persons,  names  of ; 
Places,  names  of;  Surname 
Naval  armaments,  156  r35 
New   Testament,   163   r79,   172  rl8, 

182  rl8 
Newspapers,  164  r81 
Noblemen,  cross-references,  159  roO, 
173  r27,  182  r26 
entry,  152  rl4,  173  r27,  182  r26 
Notes,- 171  1-9,  181  r8-9 

of  imperfections,  153  rl9,  171  r9, 

181  i-O 
of  Individuality.  154  r29-31 
of  languages  in  book,  154  r23-24, 

175  r49,  184  r48 
of  text  of  sermons,  176  r54 
of  unusual  editions,  154  r29-31 
position  in  entry,  154  r23~24  r28 

r30  r31 
type  for,  154  r31,  181  r9 
Numerals,  arable,  170  r6(4>,  175  r46, 
181  r79,  184  r45 
roinan,  175  r46,  184  r45 

Offices,  166  r90 

Official    bodies,    entry,    151   r9,    155 

r.'{4,  171  rl4,  181  rl4 
Old  Testament,  163  r79,  172  rlS,  182 

rl8 
Omissions,  how  indicated,  173  r36, 

180  r2,  183  r35 
Orders,  religious,  167  1*90 
Ordinances,  collections  of,  158  r47- 

49 
Oriental  works.  153  r22 
Oriental  writers.  150  r5,  173  r29.  183 

r28 


Ownership  of  book,  noted,  154  r30 


i,  continuous,  154  r26 
in  imprint,  180  r7c 
Parentheses,  see  Curves 
Partial     collections,     arrangement, 

162  r73,  174  r39<6),  184  r38b 
Parts,  number  of,  154  r25-26 
Patents,  156  r37 
Patronymics,  used  as  surnames.  151 

r6 
Periodical  publications,  as  heading, 

164  r81 
Periodicals,  entry,  164  r80  r81,  171 

rl5,  181  rl5 
Periods  of  history,  capitalized,  170 

r3,  180  r4 
Persons,    names    of,    arrangement, 
173  r37,  175  r43,  183  r36,  184 
r42 
capitalized,  170  r3,  180  r4 
in     English    form,    150    r4,    163 

r79(10),  173  r29,  183  i-28 
in   vernacular,   151   rlO,   173   v31, 

183  r30 
incomplete,  174  r37,  183  r36 
two  of  equal  importance,  156  r37, 
160  rfti 

See     also      Author's      mine; 
Authors;    Forename;    Sur- 
name 
Place,  cross-references,  161  r68,  165 
r83,  167,  178  r59,  183  r34 
entry  under,  acts  and  resolutions, 
151  r9 
anonymous  works,  155  r34 
bishops'  acts,  150  r4 
catalogues,  165  r86 
maps,  167 
official  publications,  171  rl4,  181 

rl4 
periodicals.  164  r81 
See  also  Cities;  Country 
Place   of  printing,   In   imprint,   170 

r6(3),  181  r7f 
Place    of    publication,    in    imprint, 

154  r27,  170  r6(3),  181  r7f 
Places,  names  of.  arrangement,  175 
r43.  184  r42 
capitalized,  170  r3,  180  r4 
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Places  names  of  {continued) 
In  English  form,  151  rlO,  164  r80, 

178  r59,  179  r59 
in  vernacular,  170  r69 
Incomplete,  474  r37 
named  after  saints,  167  rOl 
two  of  equal  importance*  156  r37. 
160  r64 
Polyglots,  153  r23,  163  r79<2),  174 

T39(3) 
Pope,  acts  of,  150  r4 
entry,  178  r», 183  r» 
figures  to  distinguish,  175  r46,  184 
r45. 
Portraits,  in  imprint,  181  r7d 
Prayer  books,  166  r0O,  182  ri» 
Preface-writers,  172  r23, 182  r22 
Prefixes,  added  In  heading,  175  i48t 
184  r47 
in   foreign  and   English  names, 
151  rl2,  152  rl7,  173  rJ2»  174 
jr88, 183  r81  *87 
Prepositions,  alpnaj>eting  of,  150  r2, 
184r38c 
names  preceded  by,  151  rl2 
Princes,  entry,  150  r4,  173  r29,  183 
r28 
figures  to  distinguish,  175  r46,  184 

r45 
no  cross-reference,  159  r57 
Printer's  name,  in  imprint,  154  r27, 

170  1-6(3) 

Printing,  place  of,  170  r6(3)f  181  1 7f 
Privately  printed  books,  154  r29 
Provinces,  155  r34 
Pseudonym,     cross-references,     160 
rGO  1*62,  171  rll-12,  181  rl2 
entry  under.  157  r41-43,  171  rl2, 
181  rl2 
Pseudonymous   works,   150   r2,    150 
r53 
cross-reference,  160  r62 
entry,  157  r41-43 
Publication,    date   of,    154   r27,   161 
r70t  162  r77,  166  r86,  170  1-6(4). 
174  r39(2),  181  r7g 
place  of,  154  r27.  170  r6(3).  181  r7f 
Publications,   government,   158  r47, 

171  rl4,  181  rl4 

society,  161  r66,  163  r80,  171  rl4. 
181  r!4 


\ 


Publisher's   name, 

167 
In  imprint,  110  r6(3),  181  rTf 
Punctuation,   of   titlepage,  170  rl, 

180r2r3 

Bare  books,  imprint,  170  r6  (3) 
notes,  15*  r27-31 
titles,  170  r2,  180  r$ 
Regiments,  156  r35 
Religious  orders,  165  r84,  167  r91 
Repetition  of  heading,  178  r36,  183 

r35 
Repetitions,  omission  of,  180  r2 
Reporters,  156  r35 
Reprints,  154  r29 
Reviews,  164  r81 
Roman  figures,  use  of,  175  r46, 181 

z45 
Rulers,  entry,  150  r4,  158  r47,  173 

r29,  183  r28 
figures  to  distinguish,  175  r46, 184 

r45 

Sacred  books,  172  r20,  182  rl9 
Saints,  entry,  150  r4,   167  r91,  173 

r29,  183  r28 
Satin,  books  printed  on,  154  r29 
Scholia,  174  r39(4) 
Sects,  entry,  155  r34,  167  r9O-01 
Selections,  162  r74,  174  r39(5) 
Separate  works  of  author,  162  r75. 

174  r39(7),  184  r38c 
Series,  cross-reference,  161  r66 
entry,  157-58  r43-46,  163  r80 
Sermons,  153  rl8,  176  r54 
Service  books.  182  r20 
Ships,  see  Vessels 

Size,  in  imprint,  154  r27,  170  r6(5), 
181  r7e 
notation,  176-78  r57-58 
Societies,  capitalized,  170  r3,  180  r4 
cross-references,  165  r83,  173  r35. 

183  r34 
entry  under,  155  r34, 173  r35,183  r34 
Society     publications,      cross-refer- 
ence, 161  r66 
entry,  163  r80,  171  rl4,  181  rl4 
Sovereigns,  entry,  150  r4,  158  r47, 
183  r28 
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Sovereigns  (eon tinned) 

figures  to  distinguish,  175  r4G,  184 

r45 
no  cross-reference,  159  r57 
Spelling,  of  surnames,  100  r58 
of  titles,  153  rl8 
of  umlnuted  words,  152  rl3 

»S're    af  so     English     form     of 
name;  Vernacular 
State,  cross-reference,  161  r68 
entry  under,  158  r47 
See  also  Country 
Subheadings,  use  of,  150  r4,  107  riM), 

170  r51,  182  r20 
Subject  entry,  155  r33,  175  r40 
Substantive,   entry   under,    157   r38. 

104  r81.  165  r82,  100  r86  r88. 

107  r90,  108,  171  rl5 
Surname,  added  to  heading,  151  rO 

r8 
compound,   152   rl2,   173   r33,    183 

r32 
cross-references,  159  r57,  100  r5S- 

51).  173  r27,  183  r32 
general  rule,  150  r2,  171  rlO,  181 

rlO 
hyphened,  173  r33 
prefixes  to.  151  rl2,  152  rl7,  173 

r32,  183  r31 
with  no  forename,  173  r37,  183  r30 
Synods,  150  r34 

Talmud,  172  rl9.  182  r!9 
Theses,  151   r7.  172  r24,  182  r23 
Title,   additions  to,    153  rl8-21  r23, 
154    r24   1*28-31.   157  r39,   108, 

171  r7,  172  r23,  180  rl,  182  r22 
changes  in,  170  rl,  180  rl-2 
cross-references,  109 

fulness,   153   rl8  r23,   108,   170  r2, 

180  r2-3 
incomplete.  174  r37 
language  of,  153  r23,  154  r24,  171 

r7,  180  rl 
quoted,  170  r3.  180  r4 
repetition    in    catalogue.    173    r3G, 

183  r85 
transliteration,  175  r44,  184  r43 
Title  entry,  almanacs,  105  r82 

anonymous    books.    157    r38    r42, 

171  r10,  179  r59,  181  i!0 


Title  entry  (continued) 
calendars.  105  r82 
catalogues,  100  r80 
collections,  158  r40 
dictionaries,  100  1*88 
ephemerldes,  165  r82 
liturgies,  107  r90 
music,  108,  109 
periodicals,  lf>4  1-81,  171  rl5.  181 

rl5 
sacred  books.  172  rlS-20,  182  r  18- 

19 
Titlepage,  exact  copying  of,  170  rl, 

180  r2 
missing,  153  r20,  170  r5G 
Titles  of  honor,  added  to  heading, 

152  rl4  rl7,  173  r28,  175  r48, 

182  r27,  184  r47 
capitalized,  180  r4 
cross-references,  159  r50,  173  r27, 

182  1-20-27 
entry  under,  173  r27.  182  r20 
used  to  distinguish,  152  rl7 
Town,  cross-reference,  107 

entry  under,  155  r34.  1(>4  r80,  107 
Transactions,  1G3  r80 
Translations,  arrangement,  159  r52, 

101     r71,     102     r72     r75.     163 

r79<2-3),    174   r39(3),   182  rl8, 

184  r39 
entry,   159  r51.  102  r72,   104  r81, 

171  rl7.  181  r!7 
language  of,  153  r23.  159  r52 

Translator,  added  to  title,  159  r50, 

172  r23,  182  r22 
cross-references,     100     r02,      163 

r79(9),  172  r23.  182  r!9  r22 
entry  under,  150  r35.  172  rl7  r22 
Transliteration    of    titles,    175    r44, 

184  r43 
Treaties,  157  r37 
Treatises.  175  r39(10) 
Trials,  cross-reference.  101  rC8 

entry,  150  r37.  172  r25.  182  r24 
Type,  books  in  Gothic  or  black  let- 
ter. 154  r28 
of  contents  and  notes,  181  r8-9 
of  titlepage,  170  rl,  180  r2 

U  and  V,  interchange  of,  175  r41 
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Umlaut,   Gorumu,   152  rl3,  1T5  r45, 

■      184  r44 
UnlvemiMea,  16B  rt»       ...,,_.,:..,..- 


T  and  u,  laterebaofe  of,  17S  r4l 
Vellum,  book*,  printed  w,  IM-tSB, 

1»  rtJl         „;.  : 
Vernacular,  heading*  In,  179  r60 
nana**  of  perwnui  in,  101  tM),  173 

rSl,.18B  (90  ,  ,, 

names  of  places  In,  170  rSB 


Vessels.    ■     :ry  wider,    166   rS7,   173 

r2H,  182  i*t 
Vocabularies,  166  r88  . 
Volume,  romtu  figure  to  designate. 
H5  H6,  184  raft 
to  be  specified,  161  rOB 
Volumes,  Id  Imprint,  154  r2S-at,  170 
<  i«f»,  180  rTb 
series  of,  163-64  180-81 

Wordbooks,  ITS  rSO 
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New  York  State  Library 

Melvil  Dewey  Director 
Bulletin  78 

LIBRARY  SCHOOL  14 

16th    ANNUAL    REPORT    OF    LIBRARY    SCHOOL    190a 

To  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York 

For  the  year  ending  Sep.  30,  1902,  I  have  the  honor  to  report 
on  the  New  York  State  Library  School  as  follows : 

Classes.  The  fall  term  opened  Wednesday,  Oct.  2,  1901,  with 
20  seniors  and  29  juniors,  representing  16  states  and  two  foreign 
countries.  New  York  led  with  15  students,  Massachusetts  stood 
next  with  13,  Ohio  sent  5  and  California  2,  while  there  was  i 
each  from  Connecticut,  Illinois,  Maine,  Maryland,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  Nebraska,  New  Hampshire,  Oklahoma,  Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  Norway  and  Nova  Scotia. 

While  our  school  is  maintained  primarily  for'  New  York  State 
and  extra  tuition  is  charged  to  students  from  outside  the  State, 
it  has  received  the  most  practical  of  all  indorsements  in  the  fact 
that  245  students  have  come  to  us  from  24  other  states  and  from 
England,  Nova  Scotia,  Australia,  Germany,  Holland,  Norway 
and  Sweden.  Even  in  our  summer  school,  which  has  held  only 
six  sessions,  we  have  drawn  from  20  states,  from  Maine  to 
California  and  from  Minnesota  to  Texas  and  Alabama,  New 
York  sending  a  majority  of  the  students,  followed  by  Ohio, 
Massachusetts  and  Indiana. 

Of  29  juniors,  25  were  admitted  without  full  entrance  examina- 
tions as  holding  college  degrees  and  furnishing  certificates  of 
required  work  in  literature,  history  and  foreign  languages.  The 
remaining  four  passed  entrance  examinations  in  June  in  general 
literature,  general  history,  general  information,  German,  French 
and  advanced  French.  10  other  candidates  admitted  to  examina- 
tion were  not  admitted  to  the  school. 
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Examinations  and  credentials.  Owing  to  the  change  in  the 
order  of  the  courses  in  the  junior  year  and  to  lessen  the  strain 
of  the  usual  March  and  June  examinations,  final  examinations 
were  given  this  year  on  the  completion  of  elementary  classifica- 
tion, November;  elementary  bibliography,  December;  advanced 
dictionary  cataloguing,  February. 

There  were  issued  475  examination  passcards,  each  card 
representing  a  different  student  or  subject,  432  instructors  pass- 
cards,  15  certificates  of  completion  of  one  }*ear  of  work,  1  diploma 
and  1  degree. 

The  total  credentials  issued  since  Aug.  1,  1890,  when  creden- 
tials were  first  issued,  are  4445  examination  passcards,  2355 
instructors  passcards,  102  first  year  certificates,  JJ  first  year  cer- 
tificates with  honor,  35  diplomas,  11  diplomas  with  honor  and 
33  degrees. 

For  summary  of  credentials  issued  Aug.  1,  1890-Ap.  30, 
1902,  with  a  list  of  the  98  graduates  through  April  1902,  see 
Library  School  register,  1902,  p.  50-53. 

Degrees  and  diplomas.  The  degree  of  B.L.S.  was  conferred 
on  Frank  Hayden  Whitmore  of  the  class  of  1901  and  a  diploma 
was  issued  to  Ethel  Garvin  of  1898. 

Entrance  requirements.  The  most  important  event  of  the 
year  was  the  decision  of  the  faculty  to  require  after  Mar.  1, 
1902,  a  degree  from  a  registered  college  for  admission  to  the 
school.  This  action  was  taken  after  long  deliberation  and 
knowing  that  it  would  shut  out  a  few  having  good  natural 
qualifications  for  library  work.  Any  one  with  fitness  for  library 
work  will  do  better  service  with  than  without  a  good  college 
course.  Previous  requirements  for  admission,  though  giving  us 
classes  largely  made  up  of  college  graduates,  certainly 
encouraged  some  not  to  finish  a  college  course  who  might  easily 
have  done  so. 

We  require  that  the  college  course  shall  have  included  at  least: 

1  15  hours  a  week  for  a  year,  in  literature  and  history.  Nine 
hours  a  week  in  literature  and  six  in  history  are  preferred,  but 
this  exact  balance  is  not  insisted  on  and  courses  in  political 
economy  and  political  science  are  accepted  as  history. 

2  15  hours  a  week  in  foreign  languages,  of  which  five  must 
be  French  and  live  Gerumv 
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A  statement  from  the  registrar  of  the  college  that  the  above 
work  has  been  completed  is  accepted  in  place  of  entrance  exam- 
inations. Students  who  can  not  furnish  this  certificate  must 
pass  an  examination. 

As  applications  greatly  exceed  the  number  which  can  possibly 
be  seated,  we  can  select  from  college  graduates  offering  these 
special  courses  those  who  seem  most  likely  to  be  of  service  in 
the  library  field. 

This  important  action  of  placing  the  school  on  a  graduate 
basis  could  not  long  be  delayed.  The  Regents  have  been  recog- 
nized for  the  past  13  years  as  the  strongest  force  in  America  for 
raising  professional  standards  and  the  steady  requirement  by 
New  York  of  fuller  preliminary  education  has  been  copied  more 
or  less  in  a  score  of  other  states.  Double  the  candidates  we  can 
possibly  admit  are  willing  to  make  full  preparation  for  their 
professional  library  course,  and  it  seemed  inconsistent  to  admit 
even  promising  candidates  with  inadequate  preparation  when 
it  would  shut  out  those  who  had  taken  full .  college  training. 
Our  annual  six  weeks  summer  school  course,  for  which  we 
require  a  full  high  school  course  and  at  least  one  year's  experi- 
ence, provides  instruction  for  those  who  can  not  meet  higher 
standards.  It  seemed  wiser  therefore  to  limit  our  numbers  to  a 
careful  selection  of  the  best  material,  letting  those  unable  to 
meet  the  requirements  go  to  other  library  schools  for  their 
instruction. 

The  summary  of  preliminary  education  of  the  363  students 
in  our  first  16  classes  1 888-1903  [Library  School  register,  1902, 
p  49]  shows  that  when  the  school  was  put  on  a  graduate  basis 
253  students  or  more  than  two  thirds  the  whole  number  matricu- 
lated had  full  or  partial  college  courses. 

Tuition  fees.  The  total  tuition,  lecture  and  incidental  fees  for 
the  entire  course  of  two  years  have  been  increased :  for  residents 
of  New  York  State  from  $80  to  $100,  for  nonresidents  from  $100 
to  $150.  These  fees  are  to  be  paid  for  junior  year,  by  residents, 
$50  in  October  and  $25  in  January;  by  nonresidents  $60  in 
October  and  $40  in  January.  The  total  fees  for  senior  year  are : 
residents  $25,  nonresidents  (i.  e.  those  whose  residence  was  out- 
side the  State  at  time  of  matriculation)  $50  payable  in  October. 
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The  unusual  demand  for  places  in  our  entering  class  shows 
that  higher  tuition  and  standards  have  not  decreased  the  rrtmber 
of  those  anxious  to  take  our  course. 

Changes  in  curriculum.  The  courses  in  elementary  classifica- 
tion and  elementary  bibliography  were  given  to  the  junior  class 
at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year,  followed  Nov.  19  by  the 
course  in  elementary  cataloguing.  The  reference  course  was 
transferred  from  senior  to  junior  year,  and  current  topics  from 
'reading  seminar  to  reference elaaa,  'A  course  la  advanced  refer- 
wnce  work  was  ado^W  senior  y«ar^>-  ■■  '  h- 
10 18tn5or  seminar,  '  Tfce-  seniors ;  gained  practical  experience  in 
VJaJtitig  a  library  ■feftownto'  the  pubHe  through  the  local  press  in 
^Brtteetion  -with  the  library  news  tfcporti.  :  Each  student  in  tarn 
"pjrepafed  a  two  cohimh  letter  <6»^the  Albany  Sunday  Argus, 
TWituding  not  only  local  hews,  but also'  general  Irkrary  news  of 
^jJobHt  interest.  ■'■*■'  !  ■■•*«  »  S-hk -,.-.■■■. -i 
''-The  class  also  in  semimonthly^mocktftisuiea  meetings  entered 
heartily'  into  diseussion  of1  *ach  timely'  ^subjects'  as  branch 
libraries  versus* "delivery  Stations  and  versus  free  delivery; 
dictionary  versus  classed  catalogues;  typewriter  versus  hand- 
work in  cataloguing;  reserve  of  study  club  books;  children's 
work;  shall  the  trustees  or  the  librarian  select  the  books  for  a 
small  library? 

Annual  visit  to  leading  libraries.  June  12-16  the  school 
visited  Springfield  city,  Boston  public,  Harvard  University, 
Medford  public,  Providence  Athenaeum,  Providence  public, 
Brown  University,  Boston  Athenaeum  and  Massachusetts  state 
libraries.  They  attended  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Library  Association  at  Magnolia  June  16-20,  school  closing  for 
the  year  with  this  largest  gathering  of  librarians  (1017)  yet  held. 
Work  was  so  arranged  that  the  students  did  not  return  to 
Albany  after  the  meeting.  Experience  proves  that  nothing 
during  the  course  is  more  practically  profitable  than  the  care- 
fully arranged  visits  for  personal  observation  of  the  workings 
of  leading  American  libraries  and  attendance  at  national  or  state 
library  conferences  with  opportunities  for  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  the  strongest  men  and  women  in  the  profession. 
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Elective  work. 

The  special  courses  for  1902  were: 

SUSJBCT 

INSTRUCTOR 

NO. 

STUDENTS 

Reference 

D.  V.  R.  Johnston  . . . 

19 

C.  J.  Barr,  A.  M.  Burn- 

ham.    Mabel    Coleord, 

S.  C.  Crampton,  F.  E. 

Dunn,     F.    H.    Fuller. 

E.  L.  Gay,  E.  J.  Hawk- 

ins, Eliza  Lamb,  0.  L. 

Mann,    Lydia    Million, 

A.  H.  Rodgers,   M.  A. 

Smith,    Josephine    Ta- 
tar, H.  M.  Thompson, 

E.    S.    Wade,    B.    A. 

Whittemore,  F.  B.  Whit- 

tier,  P.  G.  Wiggin 
C.  J.  Barr,  H.  M.  Thomp- 

Classification  

Ada  Bunnell 

3 

son,  E.  S.  Wade 

Bibliography 

W.  S.  Biscoe 

2 

C.   M.   Houghton,  A.   H. 

Rodgers 

Bibliographies  and  theses.  Two  bibliographies  compiled  by 
Library  School  students  as  a  condition  of  graduation  were 
printed  as  bibliography  bulletins  during  the  year: 

31  Monopolies  and  Trusts  in  America,  1895-99.  Fanny 
Borden,  'oo. 

32  Biography  for  Young  People.     Bertha  Evelyn  Hyatt,  '99. 
The  following  subjects  were  selected  by  the  class  of  1902  for 

the  original  bibliography  required  for  graduation.     Suggestions 

of  topics  are  asked  from  librarians  as  our  students  prefer  to  do 

the  work  that  will  be  most  practically  useful  in  libraries. 

John  Dryden.     Charles  James  Barr 

Labor  Parties  in  the  United  States.     Alice  Miriam  Burnham 

Selected  List  of  Periodicals  on  Fine  Arts;  classified  and  anno- 
tated.    Mabel  Colcord 

History,  Description  and  Architecture  of  the  Chateaux  of 
Touraine.     Susan  Charlotte  Crampton 

Sonnet  in  England.     Florence  Elizabeth  Dunn 

Children's  Games  and  Play.     Frances  Howard  Fuller 

John  Gay.     Ernest  Lewis  Gay 

History  and  Criticism  of  the  English  Novel.  Emma  Jean 
Hawkins 

Higher  Commercial  Education.     Celia  Mabelle  Houghton 

Stained  Glass  Windows.     Eliza  Lamb 
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The  Blind.     Olive  Louise  Mann 

Profitsharing  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.     Lydia 

Mullon    " 
Niagara  Falls.'  Anna  Hendricks  Rodgers 
Rhode  Island  Local  History.     Mary  Alice  Smith 
Pipe  Organs  and  Organists.    Josephine  Taber 
History    of    Maryland    since    the    Revolution.    Helen    Morton 

Thompson 
History  of  Latter  Half  of  18th  Century:  reading  Kst.     Edith 

Sutliffe  Wade 
Library  Economy;  select.     Benjamin  Arthur  Whittemore 
English    Painting    in    the     19th    Century.    Florence    Bertha 

Whittier 
English  Local  History  and  Genealogy  in  the  New  York  State 

Library.  Pauline  Gertrude  Wiggin 
63  bibliographies  and  20  reading  lists,  a  total  of  83,  have  been 
presented.  Of  these  24  have  been  printed  in  our  bibliography 
bulletins  and  9  elsewhere.  Our  register,  p.  53-62,  gives  a  com- 
plete list  through  April  1902.  Of  the  92  theses  presented  11 
have  been  printed. 

A.  L.  A.  committee  on  library  training.  Two  of  the  five  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  for  1902,  Arthur  E.  Bostwick,  chairman, 
and  Samuel  S.  Green  visited  the  school  and  addressed  the 
students.  The  committee's  favorable  report  is  given  in  Library 
Journal,  July  1902,  27:  C135-36. 

New  York  State  Library  School  Association.  The  ninth 
and  largest  annual  meeting  was  held  at  Magnolia  June  18,  1902, 
120  members  being  present.  For  account  see  Library  Journal, 
Aug.  1902,  27:  782. 

The  association,  now  numbering  195,  has  more  than  doubled 
its  membership  during  the  year,  owing  chiefly  to  the  personal 
efforts  of  the  new  chairman  of  the  executive  committee,  Miss 
Florence  Wood  worth  '88,  who  during  the  year  presented  its 
advantages  to  former  students  by  correspondence.  While  all 
of  the  class  of  1892  still  in  library  work  are  members,  and  all 
but  one  of  the  class  of  1891,  the  active  interest  of  the  later  classes 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  those  for  1900-2  have  the  largest  mem- 
bership, 1902  leading  with  29  out  of  34,  or  all  but  three  who  are 
,;gible  and  still  in  library  work. 
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The  association  made  the  advisory  committee  on  the  Library 
School  a  permanent  committee,  thus  insuring  the  helpful  sugges- 
tions of  the  alumni  as  a  regular  part  of  their  work. 

The  year  was  also  signalized  by  the  adoption  of  a  very  artistic 
and  satisfactory  association  pin  (a  skeleton  monogram  LS  in 
gold  surrounded  by  a  white  enamel  circle  bearing  the  inscription 
"  new  york  state  ")  and  the  issue  of  the  handbook  giving  a 
short  sketch,  constitution,  and  complete  lists  of  officers  and 
members.  For  the  alumni  lectures  under  the  auspices  of  the 
association,  see  handbook,  p.  10.  By  special  effort  advance 
copies  of  the  Library  School  register  1887-1901  were  distributed 
to  the  association  at  the  Magnolia  meeting. 

Officers  1002-3 

President,  Caroline  Melvin  Underhill,  '89,  Utica   (N.Y.)   public 

librarian 
First  vice  president,  Mary  Floyd  Williams,  '99,  B.L.S.  in  charge 

California  University  Summer  School  of  Library  Science 
Second  vice  president,  William  Frederick  Yust,  'oi,  M.A.  B.L.S. 

subinspector  New  York  State  Library  and  Home  Education 

Secretary-treasurer,  Isabel  Ely  Lord,  '97,  B.L.S.  librarian  Bryn 

Mawr  College 

Executive  board 

The  officers  and  Elisabeth  Gertrude  Thorne,  '97,  B.A.  librarian 
Port  Jervis  (N.Y.)  Free  Library;  Mary  Elizabeth .Hawley, 
'93,  assistant  cataloguer  John  Crerar  Library,  Chicago; 
James  Ingersoll  Wyer  jr,  '98,  B.L.S.  librarian  Nebraska 
University 

Advisory  committee  on  Library  School 
1902-5     Edwin  Hatfield  Anderson,  '92,  M.A.  librarian  Carnegie 

Library,  Pittsburg  Pa.  cltairtnan 
1902-4    Joseph   Le  Roy  Harrison,  '93,  B.L.S.  librarian  Provi- 
dence (R.  I.)  Athenaeum 
1902-3     Caroline   Melvin   Underhill,   '89,   Utica    (N.Y.)    public 
librarian 
Alumni  lectureship.    The  alumni  show  their  appreciation  of 
what  the  school  has  done  for  them  by  providing  each  year  the 
most  helpful  short  course  they  can  get  from  some  recognized 
authority.     In  accordance  with  this  plan  Clement  W.  Andrews, 
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John  Crerar  librarian,  Chicago,  gave  the  fifth  course  of  alumni 
lectures  June  2-4.  His  extremely  valuable  lectures  on  Guides  to 
Scientific  Literature  included  a  list  of  150  annotated  titles  selected 
from  the  John  Crerar  Library  bulletin,  List  of  Bibliographies  of 
Special  Subjects,  advance  sheets  of  which  Mr  Andrews  kindly 
gave  the  students.  We  shall  print  these  lectures  in  an  early 
bibliography  bulletin. 

For  the  alumni  lectures  for  1903  the  association  has  fortu- 
nately secured  Charles  A.  Cutter  on  the  selection  of  books  and 
pictures  in  fine  arts. 

The  register,  1902,  p.  63,  gives  a  complete  list  of  alumni 
lectures. 

Summer  course.  The  session  for  1902  began  Tuesday,  June  3, 
ending  Friday,  July  11.  There  were  33  students  from  9  states. 
New  York  led  with  23,  7  being  from  the  New  York  Public 
Library.  Ohio  and  Texas  sent  2  each  and  Connecticut,  Illinois, 
Kentucky,  Massachusetts,  Tennessee  and  Wisconsin  1  each. 

31  students  received  the  Regents  certificate  awarded  to  those 
who  complete  the  work  of  the  course  satisfactorily  and  also  pass 
the  examination.  15  of  the  31  certificates  were  issued  with 
honor. 

Of  the  33  students  one  took  a  special  course  and  one  com- 
pleted the  course  begun  in  1901.  Miss  Anna  R.  Phelps  'oi 
assisted  Miss  Sutliff  in  general  executive  work. 

All  summer  course  instruction  is  given  by  the  regular  faculty. 
For  full  list  see  Library  School  handbook,  1901,  p.  378  or  regis- 
ter, 1902,  p.  5-6. 

The  program  for  1902  followed  the  general  plan  outlined  in 
the  last  report  (Library  School  bulletin  10,  p.  446).  Though 
subject  bibliography,  library  buildings  and  a  few  other  lectures 
were  made  optional  nearly  all  of  the  class  took  them.  One 
student  took  also  special  work  in  cataloguing  and  one  in 
reference. 

A.  L.  Peck,  public  librarian  of  Gloversville,  gave  an  interest- 
ing and  inspiring  talk,  July  3,  on  the  librarian  as  a  public  servant. 

The  summer  students  also  heard  Mr  Andrews's  alumni  lecture 
course. 
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STATiCS 

;           i 
'96 

arui 
'98 

DENT8  I 

'99 

IT  SESSIONS 

'00        '01     l 

1 

1 

'02 

Total  from 
each  etate 

Alabama 

...1 

1 

1 

California 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

..   ,!       2 



4 

Illinois 

3 
1 
1 

4 

Iowa 

..;    i 

i 

..... 



2 

2 

1 

7 
3 

Kentucky 

1 

Maine 

i 

2 

1 

Minnesota 

3 

2 

2 



i 
i 



1 

11 
1 

New  Hampshire 

1 

1 

16 

i 

1 

New  Jersey 

1 

1 

New  York 

...      11 

8 
1 
1 

9 
3 

1 

7 
4 

1 

22 
2 

1 
2 

73 

Ohio 

Tennessee 

J 

. .  . 

14 
5 
2 

Texas 



2 

Vermont 

2 

1 

2 

Virginia 

1 

Wisconsin . 

1 

1 

:    21 

15 

20 

1 

28 

20 

a32 

1 

136 

/ 

» 

i 

i 

«  Excluding  one  enrolled  in  1901. 

The  register,  1902,  p.  64-68,  gives  the  complete  list  of  104 
summer  course  students,  July  1896-July  1901.  These  with  the 
32  students  in  attendance  in  1902  (not  including  one  registered 
last  year)  make  a  total  enrolment  for  summer  courses  of  136. 

To  meet  the  growing  demand  from  librarians  wholly  unable 
to  afford  the  time  and  expense  of  the  two  years  course,  we  have 
after  much  consideration  worked  out  a  plan  that  seems  to 
promise  admirable  results,  by  giving  instruction  in  rotation  in 
three  great  groups  of  subjects  as  suggested  in  our  last  report, 
p.  446-47.  In  1903  the  six  weeks  will  be  devoted  to  cataloguing 
and  classification  so  that  substantial  progress  will  be  made  in 
these  subjects,  while  only  a  few  general  lectures  will  be  given 
on  other  topics.  1904  will  be  given  to  a  general  library  course 
or  to  administration,  and  1905  to  a  course  in  reference  work  and 
bibliography.  By  this  plan  an  earnest  librarian  may  take  six 
weeks  of  instruction  each  summer,  supplementing  it  by  study 
at  home  under  such  advice  as  we  can  give  by  printed  matter  and 
correspondence  and  so  in  four  years  may  take  the  general  out- 
look and  the  three  special  courses  in  administration,  cataloguing 
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and  classification,  reference  work  and  bibliography,  thus  com- 
pleting with  earnest  work  a  very  creditable  course. 

The  course  of  1903,  like  those  of  previous  years,  will  pre- 
suppose at  least  a  full  high  school  course  as  a  general  education 
basis  and  not  less  than  one  year's  library  experience.  Instruc- 
tion in  cataloguing  will  begin  with  the  simplest  forms,  passing 
rapidly  to  the  more  complex,  and  will  include  practice  in  assign- 
ing subject  headings  and  in  cataloguing  documents.  The  chief 
attention  will  be  given  to  dictionary  cataloguing.  There  will 
also  be  lectures  on  the  classed  catalogue  and  optional  work  will 
be  offered  in  assigning  book  numbers  and  in  shelflisting.  The 
course  in  classification  will  be  practically  that  given  in  the  first 
year  of  the  full  course. 

The  next  session  will  be  held  Wednesday,  May  20  to  Tuesday, 
June  30,  1903.  As  the  course  is  crowded  and  the  time  of  both 
students  and  faculty  fully  occupied  during  the  whole  six  weeks 
it  is  impossible  to  admit  any  one  after  the  opening  day. 

Faculty.  There  has  been  no  change  in  the  faculty,  which  is 
given  in  full  in  the  register,  1902,  p.  5-6,  with  list  of  library  posi- 
tions, offices,  etc.  held  by  each  member. 

Lecturers  1902.  Aside  from  lectures  by  the  faculty,  16  lectures 
were  given  by  the  following  10  persons,  whose  themes  were  their 
own  libraries  and  special  departments  if  no  topic  is  specified. 


LECTURER 


Andrews.  C.  W. 
Avery,  Myrtilla 
Bostwick,  A.  E. 

Green,  S.  S. 

Griswold,  S.  B. 

Hill,  F.  P. 

Phelpi,  Anna  R. 

Powers,  H.  H. 

Riis,  J.  A. 

Sharp-  Katharine  L. 


POSITION 


lib'n  John  Crerar  Library, 
Chicago 

directors  ass't  N.  Y.  State 
Home  Education 

chief  of  circulation  dep't. 
New    York    Public    Li- 
brary 

pub.  lib'n  Worcester  Mass. 


N.  Y.  State  law  lib'n 


pub.  lib'n  Brooklyn 

trustee  Glen  Haven  (N.Y.) 
Public  Library 

president  Bureau  of  Uni- 
versity Travel 

New  York  journalist 

head  lib'n  University  of 
Illinois  and  director 
State  Library  School 


NO. 
LEC. 


3 
1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

3 

1 

1 

1 
1 


SUBJECTS 


Guides  to  scientific  literature 


Branch  libraries 


Library  administration 

Relation     of     library    to     foreign 

population 
Law  libraries 
Law  books  for  a  publie  library 

Library  administration  with  special 

reference  to  branch  libraries 
Point  of  view  of  the  little  library 

Bibliography  of  art 

Reading  in  the  slum  districts 
Library  schools  on  a  graduate  basis 
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The  library  institute  conducted  by  A.  L.  Peck,  Gloversville 
public  librarian,  was  held  in  the  State  Library  May  7-8  and  was 
attended  by  all  the  students,  as  was  also  the  evening  address 
of  Dr  J.  H.  Canfield,  librarian  of  Columbia  University. 

Dr  Canfield  has  accepted  appointment  as  a  regular  nonresident 
lecturer  in  the  school. 

Full  course  students  1902.    The  classes  for  the  year  were : 

Seniors,  class  of  1002 

Barr,  Charles  James,  River  Forest  111.    Ph.B.  (Michigan)  1892 
Burnham,  Alice  Miriam,  Hamilton  N.  Y.    B.A.  (Vassar)  1900 
Colcord,  Mabel,  Dover  Mass.    B.A.  (Radcliffe)  1895 
Crampton,  Susan  Charlotte,  St  Albans  Vt.    B.A.  (Vassar)  1894 
Dunn,  Florence  Elizabeth,  Waterville  Me.    B.A.  (Colby)  1896 
Fuller,  Frances  Howard,  New  York.    B.A.  (Vassar)  1891 
Gay,  Ernest  Lewis,  Boston.    B.A.  (Harvard)  1897 
Hawkins,  Emma  Jean,  Malone  N.  Y.    B.M.  (Smith)  1897 
Houghton,  Celia  Mabelle,  Littleton  Mass.    B.A.  (Stetson)  1897 
Lamb,  Eliza,  Utica  N.  Y.    B.A.  (Western)  1900 
Mann,  Olive  Louise,  Florence  Mass.    B.A.  (Smith)  1900 
Million,  Lydia,  Lincoln  Neb.    B.A.  (Nebraska)  1892,  M.A.  1896 
Rodgers,  Anna  Hendricks,  Albany  N.  Y.    B.A.  (Mt.  Holyoke)  1900 
Smith,  Mary  Alice,  Worcester  Mass.    B.A.  (Smith)  1897 
Taber,  Josephine,  Salem  O.    Wellesley  1883-85 

Thompson,  Helen  Morton,  Cheltenham  Md.    B.A.  (Woman's  College  of  Balti- 
more) 1894 
Wade,  Edith  Sutliffe,  Cohoes  N.  Y.    B.A.  (Mt  Holyoke.) ;i900 ; 
Whittemore,  Benjamin  Arthur,  Cambridge  port  Mass.    B.A.  (Harvard)  1892, 

M.A.  1893 
Whittier,  Florence  Bertha,  Riverside  Cal.    B.A.  (Stanford)  1899 
Wiggin,  Pauline  Gertrude,  Manchester  N.  H.  ,  B.L.  (Smith)  ;1890;  M.A.  (Rad- 
cliffe) 1895 

Juniors,  class  of  1903 

Bacon,  Corinne,  New  Britain  Ct.    Graduate  (Packer  Collegiate  Institute)  1890]) 

Barnes,  Walter  Lowrie,  Westerville  O.    Ph.B.  (Otterbein)  1898 

Bennett,  Bertha  Hione,  Ilion  N.  Y.    B.L.  (Syracuse)  1899 

Blunt,  Florence  Tolman.  Haverhill  Mass.    B.L.  (Mt  Holyoke)  1896,  B.A.  1899 

Brown,  Zaidee  Mabel,  Palo  Alto  Cal.     B.A.  (Stanford)  1898 

Chapman,  Grace  Darling,  Geneva  N.  Y.    B.L.  (Lake  Erie)  1901 J 

Clarke,  Mary  Reynolds,  Whitinsville  Mass.  Wellesley  1876-78;  Smith  1879-80 

Donnelly,  June  Richardson,  Cincinnati  O.    B.S.  (Cincinnati)  1895 

Draper,  Annie  Elizabeth,  Auburn  N.  Y.  Cornell  1900-1 

Eastwood,  Mary  Edna,  Albany  N.  Y.    B.A.  (Vassar)  1899 

Ferguson,  Milton  Jay,  Norman  Okl.    B.A.  (Oklahoma)  1901 

Gibbs,  Ethel  Nye,  Grafton  Mass.    B.A.  (Wellesley)  1901 

Greene,  Elizabeth  Elma  Harrington,  Battle  Creek  Mich.    Ph.B.  (Chicago)  18991 

Groves,  Charlotte  Elizabeth,  Alfred  N.  Y.    B.A.  (Wilson)  1899 

Hazel  tine,  Alice  Isabel,  Warren  Pa.    Ph.B.  (Syracuse)  1901 
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Hepburn,  William  Murray,  Pictou,  Nova  Sootia.    B.A.  (Dalhousie)  1895,  M.A. 

1897 
Jenks,  Edwin  Munroe,  Boston 

Katz,  Louise  Waldman,  Ithaca  N.  Yx    B.S.  (Cornell)  1900 
Larsen,  Martha  Einely,  Kristiania  Norway.    Ph.B.  (Det  kongelige  norske  Fred- 

eriks  universitet,  Kristiania)  1896J 
MacCarthy,  Sara  Ann,  Rochester  N.  Y.    B.A.  (Vassar;  1895 
McCurdy,  Robert  Morrill,  Andover  Mass.    B.A.  (Harvard)  1900 
Marvin,  George  Ritchie,  Brookline  Mass.    B.A.  (Hamilton)  1901 
Patterson,  Marian,  Jamestown  N.  Y.     B.A.  (Wellesley)  190* 
Perrv.  Everett  Robbins,  Worcester  Mass.     Harvard  1899-1901 
Seligsberg,  Ella  Rosina,  New  York.    B.A.  (Barnard)  1899 
Tweedell,  Edward  David,  Providence  R.  I.     Ph.B.  (Brown)  1901 
Waters   Caroline  Elmina,  Chardon  O.     Ph.B.  (College  for  Women  of  Western 

Reserve  Univ.)  1897 
Whittlesey,  Julia  Margaret,  Cleveland  0.     B.L.  (Lake  Erie)  1899 
Wyer,  Malcolm  Glenn,  Excelsior  Minn.     B.A.  (Minnesota)  1899,  M.L.  1901 

Summer  course  students  1902.    The  33  students  of  the  sixth 

* 

summer  course  were: 

Birtwell,  Frances  Margaret,  first  assistant  Harvard  Divinity  School  Library 

1888-1901.     Two  weeks 
Bogert,  Julia  Thomas,  B.A.   (Evelyn)   1897;  assistant  St  Agnes  branch,  New 

York  Public  Library 
Boss,  Helen  Hutchinson,  assistant  Young  Men's  Association  Library,  Albany  N.Y. 
Brown,  Ralph  Minthorne,  Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Institute  1896-97;  B.A.  (Cornell) 

1901 ;  librarian  Flower  Memorial  Library,  Veterinary  College,  Cornell  Uni- 
versity 
Clark,  Sarah  M.,  Packer  Collegiate  Institute;  assistant  Richards  Library,  War- 

rensburg  N.  Y 
Cochran,  Jennie  Owen,  Hampton  College,  Louisville  Ky.   1888-89;  assistant 

librarian  Polytechnic  Society,  Louisville 
Davis,  Mary  Isabel,  assistant  circulating  department  Cleveland  (O.)    Public 

Librarv 
Deevey,  Edward  S.,  assistant  Albany  (N.Y.)  Free  Library 
Doolittle,  Hat  tie  Amanda,  librarian  Williams  Free  Library,  Beaverdam  Wis. 
Forbes,  Mary  Lamanda,  assistant  Jamestown  (N.  Y.)  High  School  Library 
Greene,  Ethel  Mary,  substitute  assistant  Herkimer  (N.  Y.)  Free  Library 
Harper,  William,  B.A.  (Albion)  1870   M.A.  1873;  Munich  University  1872-75; 

superintendent  and  librarian  Poppenhusen  Institute,  New  Yor1* 
Kelley,  Mrs  Pearl  (Williams),  B.A.  (Huntsville  Female  College)  1889;  assistant 

Vanderbilt  University  Library,  Nashville  Tenn. 
Langdon,  Amelia  Emeline,  cataloguer's  assistant  circulation  department  New 

York  Public  Library 
Langdon,  Grace  Taylor,  assistant  Muhlenberg  branch,  New  York  Public  Library 
Mastin,  Alice,  librarian  Millbrook  (N.  Y.)  Free  Library 
Morrell,  Mary,  Wells  College  1868-70;  assistant  librarian  Aurora  (N.  Y.)  Public 

Library 
Munger,  Alice  Dorothy,  assistant  Herkimer  (N.  Y.)  Free  Library 
Pen  field,  Augusta  Eleanor,  assistant  Jamestown  (N.  Y.)  High  School  Library 
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Perkins,  Ellen  Fairfield,  cataloguer's  assistant  circulation  department  New  York 

Public  Library 

Povey,  Grace  Emma,  assistant  New  London  (Ct.)  Public  Library 

Rosen,  Anna  Hulda,  librarian  Young  Men's  Hebrew  Association,  New  York 

Schaub,  Emma,  cataloguer  Columbus  (O.)  Public  School  Library 

Slater,  Alice,  first  assistant  Bond  st.  branch,  New  York  Public  Library 

Snyder,  Elvira  Lorraine  Foster,  assistant  Bond  st.  branch,  New  York  Public 

Library 
Stonehouse,  Mary  Elizabeth,  assistant  Young  Men's  Association  Library,  Albany 

N.  Y.    Partial  work 
Surratt,  John  Edward,  Baylor  University,  Waco  Tex.  1898  date;  joint  librarian 

Baylor  University 
Surratt,  Odo,  Baylor  University,  Waco  Tex.  1898-date;  joint  librarian  Baylor 

University 
Tompkins,  Josephine,  assistant  St  Agnes  branch,  New  York  Public  Library 
Townsend,  Adelaide  Munson,  assistant  Brooklyn  Public  Library 
Van  Zandt,  Ethel  Jean,  assistant  Pruyn  Library,  Albany  N.  Y.       Four  weeks. 

Partial  work 
Walker,  Evelyn  Harriet,  librarian  All  Souls  Library,  Chicago 
Whitaker,  Mabel  Holbrook,  assistant  Fulton  (N.  Y.)  Public  Library 

Private  instruction.  Special  instruction  was  given  this  year 
to  only  one  student  outside  the  school  and  library,  Miss  Mary 
Elizabeth  Stonehouse,  Y.  M.  A.  Library,  Albany,  October  1901- 
March  1902. 

Staff  instruction.  Nineteen  State  Library  assistants  (a  larger 
number  than  ever  before)  availed  themselves  of  the  chance  to 
increase  their  efficiency  by  taking  courses  in  the  school.  This 
work  was  done  on  their  own  time,  the  library  making  no  charge 
for  tuition  as  it  benefits  so  directly  by  their  increased  usefulness. 
The  following  15  courses  were  chosen: 


COURSES 


Elemental*)'  bibliography 

Accession  department 

Elementary  cataloguing 

Elementary  dictionary  cata- 
loguing  

Elementary  classification 

Elementary  reference  work. . 

Shelf  department 

Library  editing  and  printing. 

Round  Table 

Library  administration 


MEMBERS 

OF 

STAFF 


5 
6 
9 

3 
4 
2 
2 
3 
1 
1 


COURSES 


Selection  of  books 

Advanced  bibliography 

Advanced  reference  work  . . . 
History  of  libraries;  Ameri 

can 

Summer  course 
Classification 


MEMBERS 

OF 

STAFF 


2 
1 

2 

1 

2 


Positions.     Of  a  total  of  1010  positions  filled  before  Oct.  1, 
1902,  426  have  been  in  New  York,  540  in  30  other  states,  35  in 
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the  District  of  Columbia  and  9  in  5  foreign  countries.  The 
following  95  new  positions  were  filled  by  our  graduates  and 
students,  during  the  year.  22  positions  were  in  New  York  and 
65  in  19  other  states,  7  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  2  in  Canada 
and  1  in  Norway.  Of  the  23  positions  now  filled  by  Library 
School  students  in  Washington  14  are  appointments  in  the 
national  library,  including  3  made  this  year. 

11  members  of  the  school  took  the  state  civil  service  exami- 
nation held  May  17  for  State  Library  positions  as  assistants. 
3  have  been  appointed. 

Positions  filled  1902 

Name  and  dau  Petition  Institution  and  pUux 

(unless  implied) 
1889 

Palmer,  Henrietta  R.. .  head  of  cataloguing  dep't Brown  University  Library 

special  cataloguer  for  Metcalf  collec- 
tion   Brown  University  Library 

classifier  and  cataloguer Richards      Memorial      Library, 

North  Attleboro  Mass. 
1891 

Crawford,  Esther instructor  in  classification  and  cata- 
loguing   Iowa  State  University  8ummer 

School  for  Library  Training, 
Iowa  City 

Fearey,  Charlotte  S. . . .  classifier  and  cataloguer. Pamphlet  collection  of  Horace  E. 

Deming,  New  York 

Plympton,  C:  W: cataloguer Private    library    of    Mrs    Clara 

(Erskine)     Clement     Waters, 
Boston 

portrait  indexer A.  L.  A.  pub.  board,  Boston 

1892 

Robbins,  Mary  E head  instructor Chautauqua  Library  School 

1893 

Forsyth,  W.  G assistant Boston  Public  Library 

1894 
Bullock,  Edna  D secretary Nebraska   Public   Library   com- 
mission, Lincoln 

Gibson,  Irene assistant  order  division Library  of  Congress 

1895 

Cone,  Jessica  G classifier  and  cataloguer Carnegie  Library,  Nashville  Term. 

1896 

Edwards,  Ella  M cataloguer South  Bend  (Ind.)  Public  Library 

organizer Carnegie  Public  Library,  Goshen 

Ind. 
Wait,  Marie  F librarian Longstreet  Library,  Peddie  Insti- 
tute, Hightstown  N.  J. 
1897 

Andrews,  Elisabeth  P. .  assistant Hartford  (Ct.)  Public  Library 

classifier  and  cataloguer Center  Church  Library,  Hartford 

Ct. 

Hopkins,  Julia  A librarian  Wylie  Avenue  branch Carnegie  Library,  Pittsburg  Pa. 

Smith,  Bessie  S librarian Carnegie-Stout      Free     Library, 

Dubuque  la. 

Waterman,  Lucy  D.. . .  assistant  reference  department Carnegie  Library,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

1898 
Garvin,  Ethel special  libraries  custodian Providence  (R.  I.)  Public  Lib. 
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Name  and  da—  Portion  Institution  and  place 

(unless  implied) 

Imhoff,  Ono  If librarian Jarvie  Memorial  Library,  Bloom- 
field  N.J. 

Wilson,  Ellen  8 librarian Carnegie  Lib.  SteubenviUe  O. 

1809 

Hyatt,  Bertha  E assistant  catalogue  division Library  of  Congress 

MeCall,  Catharine classifier  and  cataloguer Greenwich  (N.  Y.)  Free  Library 

Williams,  Mary  F instructor  in  charge California    University    Summer 

School    of    Library    Science* 
Berkeley 
Wood,  Harriet  A instructor  in  reference  work,  acces- 
sion and  shelflist Iowa  State  University  Summer 

School   for  Library  Training, 
1900  Iowa  City 

Brown,  Bertha  M librarian Madison  (Wis.)  Free  Library 

Burnet,  Duncan head  cataloguer Missouri  Univ.  Lib.  Columbia 

Crump,  R:  L attendant  delivery  department.. 4. .  New  York  Public  Library 

Goulding,  P.  8 assistant  catalogue  division Library  of  Congress 

Ray,  Frances  K classifier  and  cataloguer Millbrook  (N.  Y.)  Free  Library 

classifier  and  cataloguer Sidney  (N.  Y.)  Public  Library 

Rockwell,  Adeline  B. . .  assistant  librarian Hampton  ( Va.)  Normal  and  Agri- 
cultural Institute 
1901 

Bascom,  Elvira  L indexer New  York  State  Library 

Beard,  Josephine special  cataloguer Bates  Coll.  Lib.  Lewiston  Me. 

classifier  and  cataloguer Skowhegan  (Me.)  Public  Library 

Casamajor,  Mary librarian Asbury  Park  (N.  J.)  Public  Lib. 

Goetsman,  Charlotte  E.  classifier  and  cataloguer Fort  Dodge  (la.)  Public  Library 

Hays,  Alice  N assistant  in  charge  of  periodicals. ..  Stanford     University     Library, 

Stanford  University  Cal. 

Keller,  Helen  R assistant    in    charge    of    Barton- 

Ticknor  hall Boston  Public  Library 

Maltbie,  Anne  L cataloguer Connecticut  State  Library 

Nutting,  Gertrude  B. . .  assistant Wisconsin  Univ.  Lib.  Madison 

Phelps,  Anna  R special  work  preliminary  to  opening  Fletcher  Memorial  Library,  Lud- 
low Vt. 

cataloguer Private    library    of    Robert    C. 

Pruyn,  Albany  N.  Y. 

assistant New  York  State  Library  School 

summer  course 

assistant Chautauqua  Library  School 

Prentiss,  May  L 1st  assistant  catalogue  department.  Carnegie  Library,  Pittsburg  Pa. 

Sanderson,  Edna  M. . . .  vice  director's  assistant New  York  State  Library  School 

Smith,  Marie  M children's   librarian    Lawrenoeville 

branch Carnegie  Library.  Pittsburg  Pa. 

Thompson,  Helen  M. . .  assistant  catalogue  division Library  of  Congress 

cataloguer  and  clerk U.  S.  Dep't  of  Agriculture  Lib. 

Williams,  E:  C lecturer  on  reference  work Adelbert  College,  Cleveland 

Woodin,  Gertrude  L. .  assistant U.  S.  Dep't  of  Agriculture  Lib. 

1902 

Avery,  Jessie  R assistant Brooklyn  Publio  Library 

Barr,  C:  J assistant  catalogue  division Library  of  Congress 

reference  librarian John  Crerar  Library,  Chicago 

Claflin,  Louise assistant  cataloguer Cleveland  Public  Library 

Colcord,  Mabel assistant New  York  State  traveling  libra- 
ries division 

assistant  cataloguer Iowa  State  University  Library* 

Iowa  City 

Converse,  Minnie  L. . . .  librarian Mt  Pleasant  (Mich.)  Central  8tate 

Normal  School 
Crampton,  Susan  C. . . .  1st  assistant  reference!department.    Carnegie  Library,  Pittsburg  Pa. 
Crewitt,    Mr*    J.    M. 

'  Sumner) assistant Nebraska  Univ.  lib.  Lincoln 
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(unless  implied) 

C. ..  cataloguer If aeiure  Library.  Pitteford  ¥l 

daasiner Brandon  (Vt.)  Public  Library 

Oay,  E:L ■asieraitt  cataloguer Harvard  University  Library 

Hawkins,  Emma  J oataloguer .  Bryn  Mawr  College  Library 

Houghton,  OeliaM clasalfior  and  oatalogoar Madiaon  (Wie.)  Free  Library 

Hotter,  Dexter,  ir aerial  ant Buffalo  Public  Library 

Lamb,  Elian,..'. librarian '.  Western Collage, Oxford O. 

Mutton,  Lydia cataloguer If  eGill  University  Ub.  Montratl. 

Pope.  8.  £ reference  assistant WatUnaon  Ub.  Hartford  Oi. 

Rodgers,  Anna  H librarian Preyn  Library.  Albany  N.  Y. 

Taber,  JoaapUna aerial  ant  loan  daparimant Carnegie  Library,  Pittsburg  Pa. 

Wade,  Edith  8 elaarifler  and  oatalogoar Private  library  of  Albert  Vaadar 

VeerM.  D.Albany  NY. 

Wbittier,  Florence  B.. .  aarieraitt California    Unhreraity    Sanuaar 

Sebooloflib.Beiena^BerkahT 
elaea\6er..». Meohaaice  InatUuta  Library,  8aa 


Wlawja,  Pauline  G librarian Waal  Vlrgfau*  Unrvenfcy.  Mor- 


Barnee,W.L ,..  librarian Y.  M.  a  A.  Albany  N.  Y. 

Brown,  Zeidee  M librarian St  Agnes  School  Library,  Albany 

H.Y. 

aarieraitt Haw  York  Stata  Library  Behool 

Chapman,  Grace  D oatalogoar Cleveland  Poblie  Library 

Clarke,  Mary  R bead  of  ebildrtn'e  department. Worcester  (Meat.)  Free  Fob.  Lib. 

Donnelly .  June  R. oataloguer CWvaland  Publie  Library 

Draper,  Annie  E..     ...  cataloguer CWvaland  Public  Library 

Ferguson,  M.  J cataloguer Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Emrinceriag 

8ooiety 

Groves.  Charlotte  E —  cataloguer Cleveland  Public  Library 

Haxeltine,  Alice  I assistant Chautauqua  Library  School 

classifier  and  cataloguer Tuesday  Club  Lib.  Mayville  N.  Y 

Hepburn,  W:  M assistant .  Presbyterian  Coll.  Lib.  Halifax 

Jenks.  E.  M acting  librarian Boston  Library  Society 

Larsen,  Martha  E chief  librarian Folkebibliotheket,  Trondhjein, 

Norway 

McCurdy.  R.  M assistant  shelf  department Harvard  University  Library 

Marvin,  G:  R assistant  librarian New  England  Historic  Genealogi 

cal  Society,  Boston 
Waters,  Caroline  E cataloguer Cleveland  Public  Library 

A.L.A.  catalogue.  The  decision  that  the  preparation  of  this 
long  talked  of  classified  and  annotated  list  of  the  best  selection  of 
books  for  a  small  public  library  is  to  be  permanently  located 
here  is  a  distinct  advantage  to  our  school.  We  have  all  the 
lists,  notes  and  other  material  made  by  the  cooperation  of 
leading  librarians  and  specialists  throughout  the  country  since 
the  present  director  of  the  school  outlined  the  plan  and  secured 
its  approval  by  the  American  Library  Association  at  its  meeting 
in  Boston  in  1879.  With  our  work  in  the  public  libraries 
division,  the  selection  of  lists  for  schools,  study  clubs  and  State 
Library  readers  we  have  the  most  completely  organized  plan  of 
systematic  selection  and  annotation  and  it  will  be  of  great  value 
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to  students  in  the  school  during  their  course  to  become  familiar 
with  this  work. 

Publications.  The  five  year  edition  of  the  Library  School 
register  issued  in  June  covers  the  first  15  years  of  the  school, 
Jan.  5,  1887-Dec.  31,  1901,  and  contains  a  complete  list  of  the  363 
matriculated  students,  with  residence  before  entrance,  Library 
School,  college  and  library  connection  of  each.  This  list  is 
followed  by  statistical  summaries  and  a  complete  list  of  the  104 
students  in  the  first  five  sessions  of  our  summer  course. 

Distribution  of  publications.  The  revised  printing  and  appro- 
priation laws  combined  with  the  great  growth  of  the  University 
shipping  lists  have  compelled  adoption  of  new  rules  for  dis- 
tributing University  publications  to  Library  School  students. 
The  revised  rules  given  below  take  effect  Oct.  1,  1902. 

Free 

i  Students  while  in  the  school  •  receive,  as  soon  as  issued, 
library  reports,  bulletins  and  any  other  University  printed  matter 
related  to  their  work. 

2  They  may  also  have,  on  application  to  the  director,  other 
University  publications  available  for  distribution. 

Special  prices  to  former  students 

3  By  paying  cost  of  sending,  on  receiving  notice  of  amount 
<iue,  former  students  who  so  request  may  have  a  copy  of  the 
report  of  the  Library  School  and  of  the  State  Library  (pamphlet 
edition),  also  of  all  available  stencils,  blanks,  outlines  and  similar 
matter  (except  bulletins  and  other  pamphlet  material  included 
under  5)  distributed  to  the  school.  This  material  will  be  sent 
out  twice  each  year. 

4  Bound  and  otherwise  restricted  publications  will  be  sold  at 
half  price,  students  paying  postage  or  express;  e.  g.  the  State 
Library  report  (bound)  37c,  usual  price  75c ;  legislation  bulletin 
single  copies  unbound  13c,  usual  price  25c,  one  unbound  volume 
of  five  numbers  50c,  usual  price  $1. 

5  So  far  as  practicable,  bulletins  and  other  pamphlet  publica- 
tions of  any  one  department  will  be  sent  quarterly  for  50c  a  year, 
in  advance ;  but  the  publications  wanted  must  be  distinctly 
specified.     The  bulletins  of  the  State  Library  are:     legislation. 
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bibliography,  history  and  Library  School;  but  if  only  bibliog- 
raphy and  Library  School  bulletins  are  wanted  they  must  be 
specified.  Students  should  also  specify  whether  they  wish  circu- 
lars and  other  pamphlet  material  of  a  department  included;  e.  g. 
Home  Education  syllabuses,  traveling  library  finding  lists,  etc 
Lists  of  available  publications  of  all  departments  will  be  sent  on 
request. 

Students  may  have  publications  under  4-5  sent  separately  as 
soon  as  issued  by  paying  extra  cost  of  postage.  If  no  preference 
is  expressed  they  will  be  sent  quarterly. 

6  All  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  Library  School. 

Chautauqua  summer  school  The  director  has  again  acted  as 
general  director  (without  salary)  of  the  Chautauqua  Library 
School.  In  the  two  years  we  have  had  66  students  representing 
over  20  different  states,  and  have  been  able  to  render  a  distinct 
service  to  the  library  profession  in  a  way  impracticable  other- 
wise. The  fact  that  this  course  is  given  in  one  of  our  own  insti- 
tutions in  New  York,  under  supervision  of  the  Regents,  has 
made  it  possible  to  arrange  our  own  courses  in  rotation  and 
relieve  us  of  the  necessity  of  giving  each  year  the  general  outlook 
which  now  can  be  had  at  Chautauqua.  With  each  year's  experi- 
ence we  are  thus  approximating  more  nearly  to  a  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  great  problem  of  library  training. 

The  second  session  of  the  Chautauqua  summer  school  was 
held  July  5-Aug.  15  with  23  regular  and  3  special  students 
representing  7  states.  Miss  M.  E.  Hazeltine,  resident  director 
of  the  school,  was  assisted  by  Miss  M.  E.  Robbins  '92,  Miss  A.  R. 
Phelps  'oi  and  Miss  A.  I.  Hazeltine  '03.  Lectures  were  also 
given  by  A.  L.  Peck,  II.  L.  Elmendorf  and  W.  R.  Eastman  and 
the  director  of  the  State  school. 

Future  of  library  schools.  We  have  to  face  two  practical  diffi- 
culties in  the  field  of  library  instruction.  The  first  is  so  called 
library  classes  opened  in  various  individual  libraries,  the  second 
the  proposed  library  schools  connected  with  various  general 
summer  schools  or  correspondence  teaching  institutions.  There 
is  of  course  grave  danger  of  superficial  work  and  of  misleading 
both  public  and  pupils  into  the  idea  that  a  trained  librarian  can 
be  turned  out  in  six  weeks  or  be  made  by  a  correspondence 
course.    To  those  who  have  studied  the  question  of  library  train- 
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ing  carefully  this  is  as  ridiculous  as  to  propose  in  similar  time 
to  make  competent  physicians  or  lawyers.  The  mere  suggestion 
would  smack  so  strongly  of  charlatanry  as  to  be  laughed  out  of 
court.  But  most  persons  know  nothing  of  the  professional 
requirements  for  librarianship  and  do  not  recognize  the 
absurdity  that  would  be  patent  in  talking  of  other  professions. 
It  seems  to  them  that  if  one  man  can  attend  a  school  for  embalm- 
ing and  learn  how  to  do  the  work  in  a  month,  another  can  in  the 
same  time  learn  how  to  "  keep  a  library."  This  danger  and  the 
experience  that  many  have  had  with  those  trying  to  pose  as 
experts  on  the  strength  of  this  superficial  work,  have  led  many 
friends  of  the  profession  to  the  extreme  of  discouraging  if  not  of 
ridiculing  efforts  to  teach  even  the  simpler  parts  of  librarianship 
without  adequate  equipment  or  faculty.  When  one  with  a  repu- 
tation yet  to  be  made  offers  instruction  in  which  he  is  the  entire 
faculty,  and  the  entire  equipment  is  in  a  single  drawer,  it  recalls 
the  burlesque  attempts  at  "  colleges "  which  a  few  years  ago 
made  certain  sections  ridiculous. 

Extreme  respect  for  our  profession,  however,  involves  danger 
almost  as  great  as  the  evil  it  protests  against.  We  must  face 
certain  facts.  There  are  nearly  10,000  little  libraries  in  America 
and  not  as  many  hundred  high  grade  trained  librarians.  No  one 
is  so  foolish  as  to  wish  the  number  of  these  libraries  diminished 
or  not  to  wish  that  every  one  of  their  librarians  would  learn  as 
much  as  possible  about  modern  methods  and  acquire  as  much 
as  possible  of  library  inspiration.  Yet  no  one  is  optimistic 
enough  to  think  that  a  tenth  of  these  people  can  possibly  attend 
thoroughly  equipped  library  schools.  They  can  afford  neither 
time  nor  money,  and  if  both  were  available,  there  is  room  at 
most  for  only  a  few  score  each  year.  The  help  given  must 
therefore  be  through  summer  schools  and  correspondence 
teaching  or  not  at  all,  and  instead  of  sneering  at  the  superficial 
character  of  such  work,  we  should  give  our  best  energies  to 
improving  available  facilities  and  guard  against  mere  dabblers 
and  charlatans  by  offering  opportunities  for  really  good  guidance 
and  instruction  in  short  periods.  Probably  the  poorest  and 
weakest  class  yet  organized  was  better  than  none  and  so  con- 
tributed something  toward  a  good  cause.  Our  problem  is  to. 
raise  quality  of  instruction  offered  and  to  protect  both  pupils 
and  public  against  misunderstanding  the  grade  of  work  actually 
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done.  There  will  be  some  teachers  who  undertake  this  work 
commercially,  hoping  to  increase  their  incomes  from  fees 
received.  Many  students  take  up  this  subject  as  they  would 
any  other  offering  a  means  of  livelihood,  but  in  most  cases  botft 
teachers  and  students  earnestly  wish  to  give  and  get  the  best 
instruction  possible  in  order  that  more  good  work  may  be  done. 

We  therefore  encourage  local  classes  in  large  libraries,  where 
the  number  of  assistants  employed  makes  it  economy  to  give 
needed  instruction  to  beginners  in  classes  instead  of  individually. 
Many  would  get  such  help  in  no  other  way,  and  by  well  organ- 
ized classes,  professing  not  to  teach  library  science,  but  only  to 
help  those  who  aspire  to  do  the  work  of  that  library  well,  the 
esprit  de  corps  of  the  staff  can  be  kept  higher.  They  can  be 
interested  in  reading  and  study  pertaining  to  their  work,  and 
results  can  be  attained  enough  better  to  justify  the  somewhat 
serious  labor  and  expense  to  the  library  of  carrying  on  the  class. 

In  summer  schools  as  well  as  in  normal  schools,  colleges  and 
universities  every  one  would  be  delighted  to  see  library  courses 
offered  for  readers  and  students  rather  than  for  librarians. 
These  ought  to  be  extended  to  high  and  also  to  professional  and 
technical  schools,  for  every  man  or  woman  engaged  in  any  form 
of  literary  work  would  find  it  of  the  utmost  practical  value  to 
have  had  at  least  a  short  course  of  instruction  in  the  way  to  use  a 
library  to  the  best  advantage.  The  danger  feared  by  those  who 
hold  high  professional  standards  is  that  some  recipients  of  this 
superficial  instruction  will  believe  themselves  competent 
librarians,  and  it  should  be  impressed  on  them  first,  last  and 
always  that  they  are  being  trained  as  readers,  not  as  members 
of  the  profession.  With  such  care  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  make 
the  distinction  as  clear  as  it  is  in  classes  on  first  aid  to  the 
injured  that  they  are  not  being  trained  as  physicians,  though 
they  are  taught  some  things  that  all  physicians  know,  for  per- 
sonal use  and  that  they  may  be  more  efficient  helpers  in 
emergencies. 

Finally,  instruction  may  be  offered  by  summer  schools  for 
those  engaged  in  library  work.  The  first  difficulty  in  some  cases 
is  lack  of  an  adequate  library  as  a  basis  for  study.  This  can  be 
partly  overcome  by  shipping  to  the  school  a  liberal  collection  of 
books  and  app\\at\ces»  weeteA  iox  s\.\An.    T^  sX^udard  of  the 
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school  will  depend  almost  entirely  on  the  librarian  who  gives 
the  instruction,  and  competent  instructors  would  serve  if  they 
were  sure  that  substantial  good  could  be  accomplished.  There 
are  considerable  numbers  of  librarians  and  assistants  willing  to 
spend  part  of  each  day  in  professional  advancement  in  connec- 
tion with  the  recreation  and  entertainments  of  a  desirable  sum- 
mer resort  like  Chautauqua,  where  they  can  be  with  their 
families  or  friends  and  their  expenses  are  moderate.  Some  of 
these  librarians  may  be  prevented  by  such  a  summer  course  from 
attending  regular  library  schools,  but  on  the  whole  I  believe  the 
-experiment  worth  repeating  of  offering,  under  conservative 
guidance,  elementary  library  instruction  at  other  desirable  sum- 
mer centers. 

In  our  inspection  we  find  that  a  competent  man  can  in  a  half  day 
give  suggestions,  advice,  remove  difficulties  and  explain  methods 
so  that  his  visit  marks  a  distinct  gain  to  the  library.  In  the  same 
way  any  librarian  or  assistant  would  be  likely  to  get  substantial 
practical  help  in  doing  better  work  in  the  following  year  if  she 
could  attend  classes  under  competent  guidance  for  six  weeks  in  a 
well  organized  summer  school.  One  thing  is  sure,  if  the  best 
qualified  librarians  refuse  to  lend  their  assistance  to  a  movement 
of  this  kind,  it  will  not  mean  that  the  schools  will  not  be  started, 
but  that  they  will  be  carried  on  by  persons  whom  none  of  us 
would  think  of  selecting  as  specially  qualified  for  the  work.  The 
demand  for  help  of  this  kind  has  become  so  great  that  it  must 
be  met.  Certainly  no  law  can  be  passed  forbidding  any  one  to 
offer  such  instruction.  Those  of  us  who  aim  at  high  standards 
have  only  one  course  left.  We  must  offer  such  good  instruction 
under  such  trustworthy  guidance  that  it  will  be  impossible  for 
the  incompetent  to  secure  pupils.  The  modern  public  high 
school  has  driven  out  of  existence  great  numbers  of  institutions 
which  were  not  worthy  of  public  confidence,  because  when 
people  found  they  could  get  good  instruction  for  even  less  than 
was  charged  by  those  whose  interest  was  wholly  to  make  money, 
they  ceased  to  patronize  the  inferior  institutions,  which,  being 
maintained  solely  as  a  source  of  income,  were  abandoned  when 
financial  support  was  withdrawn. 

We  have  all  the  collections  made  by  the  American  Library 
Association  and  for  the  last  three  world's  fairs  at  Chicago,  Paris 
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and  Buffalo,  and  have  also  the  responsibility  for  the  coming 
library  exhibit  at  St  Louis.  These,  supplemented  by  the  con- 
stant efforts  of  the  school,  have  given  us  by  far  the  largest 
collections  in  existence  of  material  for  -study  and  illustration. 
As  the  first  school  in  the  world  for  library  training  we  have  the 
longest  experience  and  in  the  Empire  State  the  greatest  need 
and  demand  for  affording  aid.  It  is  clearly  our  duty  to  make 
these  unusual  facilities  available  to  all  who  need  help  and  are 
willing  to  do  their  part,  from  the  youngest  librarian  or  assistant 
who  asks  a  single  question  or  writes  a  letter,  to  the  university 
bred  candidate  for  the  highest  professional  honors  who  wishes  to 
take  our  full  course  and  supplement  it  by  specialized  study  in 
our  graduate  courses.  We  have  hoped  that  we  might  lessen  our 
labor  and  responsibility  by  concentrating  our  attention  on  the 
regular  school  and  leaving  it  to  others  to  supplement  that  work. 
Every  year's  experience  makes  plainer  however  that  the  greatest 
good  to  the  State  at  large  and  to  the  library  movement  demands 
that  the  unusual  facilities  focalized  here  should  be  made  avail- 
able to  every  library  worker  in  the  State  according  to  his  needs. 
It  is  impracticable  to  duplicate  these  facilities  elsewhere,  for 
many  years  at  least,  and  the  greatly  needed  work  can  certainly 
be  done  much  cheaper  by  massing  it  at  a  single  center  where 
services,  collections  and  experience  can  all  be  utilized  as  needed. 

In  individual  work  the  inspection  of  libraries  by  a  sympathetic 
expert  is  most  important.  These  visits  open  the  way  for  corre- 
spondence, answering  direct  questions  and  giving  voluntary 
suggestions.  To  this  we  plan  to  add  certain  courses  of  guided 
reading,  thus  adding  print  to  the  oral  and  manuscript  assistance 
already  given. 

The  next  step  is  to  encourage  the  best  workers  to  attend  regu- 
larly the  local  and  state  library  meetings  and  when  practicable 
to  go  also  to  the  interstate  and  national  meetings  where  the  out- 
look is  so  much  broadened  and  esprit  de  corps  strengthened  by 
contact  with  leaders  of  the  profession. 

The  elements  of  classwork  are  found  in  the  round  table  where 
a  half  dozen  interested  may  spend  the  day  with  an  inspector  at 
some  convenient  central  point.  The  next  step  is  attendance  at 
a  library  institute  which  must  be  lengthened  from  two  days  to 
the  full  week  found  best  in  teachers  institutes.  To  both  these 
our  public  libraries  division  must  give  increasing  attention  as 
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the  field  where  greatest  good  can  be  done  at  a  given  cost. 
From  the  institutes  the  most  promising  candidates  will  be 
encouraged  to  take  the  six  weeks  general  summer  course,  fol- 
lowing it,  if  they  can,  with  the  three  summer  courses  in  rotation 
and  filling  the  intervals  with  guided  reading  and  correspondence. 
Again  from  the  summer  schools  some  of  the  most  promising 
candidates  will  take  the  regular  two  years  course  and  in  the 
final  sievelike  process  we  shall  get  a  few  of  unusual  fitness  and 
ability  who  will  take  our  graduate  work.  Thus  we  should  offer 
training  for  a  day  in  the  round  table,  for  a  week  in  the  institute, 
for  six  weeks  in  the  summer  schpol,  for  two  years  in  the  regular 
course,  before  the  specialization  of  our  proposed  graduate  school. 
Length  of  course.  We  are  often  asked  if  the  next  step  will 
not  be  to  lengthen  the  course  for  the  B.L.S.  degree  from  two  to 
three  years.  Sixteen  years  experience  has  convinced  our  entire 
faculty  that  this  is  not  desirable.  Now  that  the  school  is  on  a 
graduate  basis  so  that  each  candidate  for  admission  holds  a 
degree  from  a  college  registered  as  maintaining  proper  stand- 
ards, we  believe  that  the  regular  systematic  instruction  for  the 
degree  should  be  kept  within  two  full  years.  It  is  equally  clear 
that  we  should  offer  as  soon  as  we  can  arrange  for  them  graduate 
courses  for  those  inclined  to  pursue  further  their  studies  in 
library  economy  or  bibliography.  Most  of  this  graduate  work 
would  be  specialized  and  be  taken  by  those  fitting  themselves 
for  heads  of  departments.  A  year  or  more  of  such  graduate 
study  should  properly  lead  to  the  master's  degree.  Some  would 
give  it  entirely  to  cataloguing  and  classification,  others  to  bibli- 
ography and  reference  work,  others  to  general  library  adminis- 
tration. Some  would  take  up  organizing,  inspection  and  other 
supervisory  or  state  commission  work,  while  others  would  take 
up  studies  fitting  for  heads  of  special  libraries  like  law,  medicine, 
science,  education,  history,  manuscripts.  Some  would  devote 
their  time  wholly  to  children's  libraries  and  juvenile  reading. 
For  much  of  this  work  the  great  and  rapidly  growing  collections 
of  the  school  and  facilities  connected  with  our  State  Library 
and  Home  Education  departments  with  their  connection  and 
official  relations  with  the  1200  libraries  of  the  State  offer  far 
the  best  facilities  available.  Certain  things  can  be  studied 
better   elsewhere   and   our   highest   success   demands   that   our 
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graduate  students  of  any  special  topic  should  be  able  to  go  to 
any  point  where  that  topic  can  be  studied  better  than  in 
Albany.  We  hope  some  one  seeking  the  best  opportunities  for 
educational  and  philanthropic  investment  will  provide  fellow- 
ships, the  income  of  which  can  be  available  not  only  for  local 
expenses  in  graduate  work  at  Albany,  but  for  such  traveling  as 
may  seem  wise  to  the  faculty.  Graduate  students  following 
special  lines  of  investigation  for  the  master's  degree  would 
study  conditions  in  various  places  and  the  resulting  theses  and 
accumulated  material  would  have  great  practical  value  to  their 
successors,  for  all  of  it  would  be  made  immediately  available  in 
the  Library  School  collections. 

It  was  gratifying  to  find  in  our  faculty  meeting  devoted 
wholly  to  this  subject  that  experience  and  study  of  the  question 
had  led  every  member  to  agree  that  we  had  no  wish  to  add  a 
third  year  to  the  B.L.S.  course,  but  that  the  interests  of 
librarianship  demanded  that  we  should  offer  graduate  courses 
for  those  wishing  to  earn  the  master's  degree. 

Respectfully   submitted 

Melvil  Dewey 

New  York  State  Library,  Oct.  1902  Director 

Calendar,  17th  school  year,  1902-3 

School  opens  Wednesday  a.m. 

Election  day,  holiday,  Tuesday 

Thanksgiving  recess  Wednesday  noon  to  Monday 

noon 
Christmas  recess  begins  Wednesday  a.m. 

Lectures  begin  Tuesday  a.m. 

Lincoln's   birthday,   holiday,   Thursday 

Washington's   birthday,    holiday,    Monday 

Course  examinations  Wednesday-Friday 

Visit  to  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and 

Washington  libraries 
Lectures  begin  Tuesday  a.m. 
Summer  course  begins  Wednesday  a.m. 
Memorial  day,  holiday,  Saturday 
Course  examinations  Tuesdav-Fridav 
School  closes  Friday  p.m. 
Summer  covuse  cVys^s  Twt^  ^aw. 
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The  superior  figures  tell  the  exact  place  on  the  page  in  ninths;  e.  g.  200s  means 
page  200  beginning  in  the  third  ninth  of  the  page,  i.  e.  about  one  third  of  the  way 
down. 
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Library  schools,  future  of,  216,-2l* 

New  York  State  Library  School  As- 
sociation, 204 T 

Passcards,  number  issued,  200s 
Positions  filled  in  1909,  2ll'-lft' 
Private  instruction,  21 14 
Publications,  215M6* 

Register  of  school,  215' 

Staff  instruction,  211* 
J  Students,  classes,  1994;  class   of  1902, 
20t>»;  class  of  1903,  209M04;  college 
educated,  200*-l*;    geographic  sum- 
mary, 1994 

in  summer  course,  206\  2104-114; 
geographic  summary,  2071;  total 
number,  2076 

Summer  course,  2064-84;   admission  to, 
208';  students,    206\   207\   2I0M14 
subjects  of  study  in  1903,  207T-84 

Summer    schools,   library   courses  in, 
2108,  217",  218*.  218M94 

Theses,  2034-4* 
Tuition  fees,  20r-2» 

Visit  to  libraries,  202- 
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